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For  Reference 

Do  Not  Take 

From  the  Library 


Every  person  who  maliciously 
cuts,  detatei.  breaks  or  injures 
any  book,  map.  chart,  picture, 
engraving,  statue,  coin,  model, 
apparatus,  or  other  work  ot  lit- 
erature, art,  mechanics  or  ob- 
ject of  curiosity,  deposited  in 
any  public  library,  gallery, 
museum  or  collection  is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor. 

Penal  Code  ot  California 
1916,  Section  623 
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Twice  the  size,  twice  as  appealing.  Gaggenau  presents  a  new 
dimension:  the  36"  wide  built-in  oven!  It's  the  largest  and  most  compre- 
hensive oven  ever  produced  by  Gaggenau.  It  has  extraordinary  format, 
form  and  functions.  This  new  built-in  oven  has  everything  you  could  wish 
for  in  a  superior  appliance:  universal  heating  system,  rotisserie,  roasting 
probe,  pyrolitic  self-cleaning,  bread  and  pizza  baking  stone,  true  con- 
vection system  and  30%  more  space  than  comparable  ovens. 

The  difference  is  Gaggenau  -  and  that  is  not  just  a  coincidence: 
The  first  built-in  kitchen  appliances  which  were  introduced  to  the  Euro- 
pean Market,  carried  the  name  "Gaggenau".  Today  this  company  intro- 
duces appliances  world-wide  that  are  making  cooking  history.  Con- 
struction, design,  material  and  workmanship  are  of  the  highest  quality. 
Each  modern  kitchen  appliance  is  designed  and  built  with  the  knowledge, 
ability  and  experience  of  specialists. 

Would  you  like  to  know  more  about  Gaggenau?  We  will  send 
you  our  latest  catalog,  a  comprehensive  collection  of  the  new  built-in 
kitchen  appliances  from  Gaggenau.  Please  send  your  name  and  address, 
along  with  $  5.00,  to  Gaggenau  USA,  Department  H 1 ,  425  University  Avenue, 
Norwood,  Massachusetts  02062. 

The  difference  is  Gaggenau 


Interwest,  Phoenix.  AZ;  Gene  Schick  Co.,  So.  San  Francisco.  CA;  Interwest,  Bell,  CA;  Thomas  Distributing,  Denver.  CO.  Specialty  Appliances,  Inc.,  Harahan.  LA; 
C&F  Distributors,  Columbia.  PA;  S.  S.  Fretz,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  PA;  Gulf  Central  Corporation,  Tampa.  FL;  Peerless  Inc.,  Charlotte.  NC;  Kitchen  Distribution 
Center,  Honolulu,  HI;  Electrical  Distributing,  Portland,  OR;  Gaggenau  Midwest,  Mundelein.  11;  T.H.  Rogers  Distributing,  Omaha.  NE;  Trevarrow  Inc.,  Auburn 
Hills.  Ml;  D'Eha  Assoc,  of  Conn.,  North  Haven.  CT;  The  Zamoiski  Co.,  Baltimore.  MD.  Gaggenau  USA,  Norwood,  MA,  Roth  Distributing  Co.,  Eden  Praire.  MN. 
Brightman  Distributing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  MO;  Interwest,  Las  Vegas,  NV;  Feder  Enterprises,  Farmingdale,  NY;  Carl  Schaedel  &  Co.,  W.  Caldwell,  NJ;  Interwest, 
Albuquerque,  NM;  Top  Brands,  Maple  Heights,  OH;].  A.  Williams,  Warrendale,  PA;  Electrical  Distributing,  Kent,  WA;  Jarrell  Distributors,  Inc.,  Dallas.  TX; 
VAH  Distributors,  Houston.  TX;  Canwest  Wholesale,  Surrey.  BC.  Canada;  Euro-Line  Appliance  Ltd.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Canada;  Radex  Ltd.,  Montreal.  Quebec,  Canada 
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In  The  New  Fresco  Collection  From  Eljer 

We  all  have  a  fantasy  world  locked  away  in  the  depths  of  our  imagination.  A  respite  from  the  fast-paced,  hurry-up 
world.  A  place  where  romance  is  rekindled.  And  anything  is  possible.  Now  this  place  can  be  as  close  as  your  own  hoi 
Eljer's  exclusive  Fresco  Collection  Tor  the  bath  allows  you  to  live  your  fantasy.  Designer  Maurizio  Lorenzo  Romano  \ 
inspired  by  the  natural  sensuality  of  nature  —  blending  the  texture  of  foliage  with  classic  architectural  motifs  to  crea 
bathroom  suite  with  a  neo-classical  grace.  Sculptured  pedestal  lavatories,  intricate  toilet  and  bidet,  and  a  luxurious 

AN  ELJER 
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rlpool  that  rivals  the  baths  of  royalty  bring  the  fantasy  to  life.  All  centered  around  a 

lantic  Selkirk  gas  fireplace. 

may  seem  like  a  dream  —  a  scene  from  the  romance  novel  in  your  mind.  But  it's 

.  From  Eljer.  Our  newest  innovation.  Our  return  to  romance. 

'  fantasy  is  up  to  you. 

tflore  Information  Call:  1  -800-PL-EUER  Interior  Architecture  By  Larson,  Fabrics  By  Bernard 
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17120  Dallas  Parkway,  Suite  205,  Dallas,  Texas  75248.  In  Canada,  5900  Ambler  Drive,  Unit  4,  Mississauga,  Ontario  Canada  L4W2N3 
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Faith  Popcorn.  Page 
124.  Below:  A  sketch 
of  the  future.  Page  34. 
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Contributors  Notes 


Richard  Sryant  is  an  architect 
whose  specialty  is  photographing 
lings  rather  than  designing 
m  For  HG  he  captures  a 
I  hames-side  penthouse  he  de- 
scribes as  a  "high-tech  fantasy." 
The  first  photographer  to  receive 
a  Royal  Institute  of  British  Archi- 
tects Fellowship,  Bryant  says  he 
has  "no  preference  for  either  mod- 
ern or  ancient  styles — -just  for  qual- 
ity." His  next  project  is  a  book  doc- 
umenting the  construction  and 
installation  of  a  new  exhibition 
center  designed  by  Gustav  Peichl 
which  opens  in  Bonn  this  June. 


Jean  Pagliuso  takes  a  break  from  photographing  Hollywood 
celebrities  on  and  off  the  set  to  focus  on  a  family  at  rest  in  their 
weekend  house  on  Long  Island.  Pagliuso,  a  longtime  friend  of 
the  owners,  Susan  Calhoun  and  Charlie  Moss  and  their  two 
children,  wanted  her  pictures  to  reflect  the  "extraordinary 
warmth  and  energy  I  always  feel  when  I  sit  at  their  dinner  ta- 
ble." Based  in  New  York  but  in  demand  on  both  coasts,  she  re- 
cently photographed  the  cast  of  the  movie  The  Addams  Family 
and  is  at  work  on  a  book  about  American  waitresses. 


Michael  Cunningham  is  the  author  of  the  recent 
novel  A  Home  at  the  Ena  of  the  World.  In  this  issue 
he  details  the  unexpected  pleasures  of  a  dilapi- 
dated post  office  turned  weekend  getaway.  "Su- 
san Calhoun  and  Charlie  Moss  started  with  an 
empty  potato  field  and  trucked  in  the  building. 
Since  then  their  house  has  never  stopped  grow- 
ing." Cunningham  currently  resides  in  a  Green- 
wich Village  studio,  but  he  notes,  "I've  lived  on  a 
Nebraska  farm  and  in  a  cave  in  Greece,  now  I 
crave  a  derelict  post  office." 


Peter  Travers,  a  movi 
critic  and  a  senior  fee 
tures  editor  at  Rollin 
Stone,  chronicles  Holh 
wood's  visions  of  life  i 
the  next  century.  "Sine 
the  1920s  nearly  ever 
filmmaker  has  predicte 
an  unremittingly  blea 
and  sterile  future 
Houses  in  these  movie 
look  like  labs."  Travel 
himself  lives  in  an  an 
tiques-filled  Victoria 
with  a  laser  disc  screenin 
room  and  a  5,000-volum 
video  library,  his  sole  cor 
cessions  to  what  he  call 
"menacing  modernism.' 


Hardly  a  common  cold. 
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Shown:  Donizetti  goblet  in  fine  crystal  handcrafted  in  Bavaria. 
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HG  REPORTS  ON  THE  NEW  AND  THE  NOTEWORTHY   By  Eric  Berthold 


Christopher  Hyland  believes  in  taking  that  extra  step  for  his  line  of  fabrics, 
wallpapers,  trimmings,  and  furniture.  His  latest  venture  is  the  Humanist  cabinet.  Handmade 
of  mahogany  and  modeled  after  the  neoclassical  facade  of  the  New  York  Public  Library, 
Hyland's  "tribute  to  the  Renaissance  and  the  age  of  exploration"  has  a  barometer,  moonstones 
tucked  into  secret  drawers,  music  boxes,  an  Italian  inscription  meaning  "one  must  have  roots," 
and — in  a  nod  to  the  twentieth  century  and  beyond — space  age  rockets  traveling  among  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars.  (Christopher  Hyland,  NYC  212-688-6121  to  the  trade  only) 
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Potholder  Staffordshire  border  (above)  to  the  trade  at 
Brunschwig  &  Fils.  For  showrooms  (212)  838-7878. 
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Chair  Apparent  Betty  Sherrill 

of  McMillen  (above),  Jim 

McCollom,  and  Veronica  Hearst 

cohost  New  York's  Winter 

Antiques  Show,  Jan.  18—26. 

Call  (2 12)  665-5250. 


Fine  Print  Turkish  portrail 

c.  1750  (above),  and  other 

antique  works  on  paper 

from  London's  Lucy  B. 

Campbell  at  Trevor  Potts, 

NYC  (212)  737-0909. 


It's  a  Sham  Pillow  covers  (left from  top),  1 8- Karat  Gold  by  Paloma  Picasso 
for  Martex  (800)  533-8229;  Saint-Remy  by  Patrick  Frey  (203)  785-9376; 
Mon  Rouge  by  Paloma  Picasso  for  Martex;  Folia  by  Esprit  (800)  533-8229. 


Notes 


Home  Run  Basebowl 

(left)  handblown  by 
Baldwin7Guggisberg 
for  New  Glass  Gallerv, 
345  West  Broadway, 
NYC  (212)  431-0050. 
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Longer  is 
no  longer  enough... 


£finicils 

High  Definition  Mascara 

From  Lancome,  Paris,  the  world's 

nnovator  in  mascaras... heightened  definition 

in  the  very  structure  of  your  lash. 

THE  FORMULA  DEFINITION... 

An  exclusive  ionic  complex  separates 
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isuppleness  and  length. 

THE  BRUSH  DEFINITION... 

A  newly  patented  bristle  configuration 
evolutionizes  mascara  application.  To 
separate,  precisely  sculpt  and  impeccably 
engthen  in  one  sweeping  stroke. 

DEFINICILS... 

Not  just  the  best  mascara  can  be. 

The  best  your  lashes  can  be. 
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Light  and  Shades  Hand-painted  landscape  (above  left)  by  Leslie  Horan  (212)  675-7164;  pair  of  silk-pleated  skirted  creations  by 
Paul  Nikhel  of  Bhon  Bhon  (212)  874-2951;  and  mahogany  veneer  by  Lights  Up,  for  stores  (718)  802-1690. 


Showtime  The  Frick  Collection 
will  be  the  beneficiary  of 
"Celebrating  Art  and  Antiques  in 
New  York: 
Eleven  Treasures 
Revealed,"  Jan. 
16—25,  a  joint 
undertaking  by 
Didier  Aaron, 
Chinese 
Porcelain  Co., 
Colnaghi,  Dalva 
Brothers, 
Richard  Feigen, 
J.J.  Lally  &  Co.,  Newhouse 
Calleries,  Rosenberg  &  Stiebel, 
Carrick  Stephenson,  Vernay  & 
Jussel,  and  F.  P.  Victoria  &  Son. 
For  information  (212)  879-2700. 
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Curves  Ahead  Sofa  by  Donghia.  •'<•  For  showrooms  (800)  366-4442. 

Notes 


At  Your  Service  For  the  jet  set  the  Hotel 

Metropolis  (below)  opens  this  spring  at  25  Mason  St., 

San  Francisco.  For  information  (800)  553-1900. 


Jumbo  Giant  gilded  elephant's  head 

finial  (above)  at  George  Smith, 

73  Spring  St.,  NYC  (212)  226-4747. 
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Future  Reference  Look  forward 
and  back  (above)  with  Green 
Architecture  (Bulfinch,  $40)  and 
Yesterday  s  Houses  of  Tomorrow 
(Preservation  Press,  $29.95). 
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Prized  Possessions 
increase  In  Value! 


IKEMAN'S  FUND  VALUABLE 
OSSESSIONS  COVERAGE  WON'T 
HORT  CHANGE  YOUR  VALUABLES. 

The  last  thing  you  need  after 
sing  a  valued  possession  is  a  has- 
e  with  your  insurance  company. 
rith  Fireman's  Fund  Valuable 
ossessions  coverage,  such 
issles  are  a  thing  of  the  past. 

We  pay  the  full  amount  you're 
sured  for,  so  you  always  know 
tactly  how  much  you'll  receive 
?fore  a  total  loss  occurs.  That's  a 
aim  most  other  insurance  com- 
mies can't  make. 

Fireman's  Fund  maintains 
personalized  schedule  of  your 
'ized  possessions  to  allow  for 
"ompt,  accurate  claim  settle- 
ent.  We  help  keep  your  cover- 
re  up  to  date  by  recommending 
eriodic  appraisals  of  extremely 
duable  items. 

Whafs  more,  we  offer  higher 
nits  than  most  other  insurers, 
ith  no  deductible  and  few  restric- 
ons.  We  can  provide  coverage  in 
>e  event  of  mysterious  disap- 
^arance,  theft  or  breakage,  even 
hen  you  travel. 

If  you'd  like  solid  coverage  for 
e  things  you  value  most,  call  1- 
jO-736-9741,  ext.  18  for  the  name 
the  independent  agent  or  broker 
presenting  Fireman's  Fund. 


Fireman's 

Fireman's  Fund.  We  Insure  Good  News.    Fund 


Barcelona's 
Urban  Voyage 

The  city's  landmarks — old  and  new 

— testify  to  the  power  of  design 

By  Herbert  Muschamp 


Columbus,  the  multiculturalists  insist,  did  not  dis- 
cover the  New  World.  And  it's  historically  as  well 
as  politically  correct  that  Native  Americans  had 
pitched  their  tents  upon  the  continent  centuries  before 
European  explorers  stumbled  onto  it.  But  so  what?  Co- 
lumbus discovered  something  far  more  important  than  a 
land  mass.  He  discovered  the  spirit  of  exploration — the 
courage  to  sail  into  the  unknown.  He  discovered  that  the 
horizon  is  not  a  brink  to  be  feared  but  a  frontier  to  be 
crossed.  That's  the  achievement  honored  by  the  colossal 
statue  of  Columbus  high  over  Barcelona's  harbor. 

Today  people  are  traveling  to  this  port  city  to  see  the 
exploring  spirit  at  work  in  the  fields  of  architecture  and 
design.  This  summer  will  throw  a  spotlight  on  the  stadi- 
ums and  other  architecturally  distinguished  sports  facili- 
ties created  for  the  Olympic  Cames,  but  a  commitment  to 


renewal  has  been  pulsing  through    In  Barcelona  the  turj 

every  quarter  of  the  city  for  much    of  a  new  industrial 

of  the  past  decade.  New  parks,  new    tpark'  aJ>C)v-e-'  echo  H 

r  r  fantastic  towers 

street  scapes,  the  renovation  of  his-    and  domes  of  Anton 

toric  landmarks,  the  rediscovery  of    Gaudi's  1905  Batllo 

the  waterfront — all  offer  stunning    house»  above  left. 

evidence  of  what  can  be  accomplished  when  a  city  pu  i 

premium  on  design.  What  a  shock,  in  these  days  of  act- 

erating  urban  decrepitude,  to  discover  a  place  who 

people  still  think  cities  have  a  future  and  are  actively  ■ 

gaged  in  building  it. 

Design  is  not  the  whole  story  in  Barcelona,  of  cour 
The  post- Franco  climate  of  political  and  artistic  freedo 
the  revival  of  the  Catalan  language,  economic  investmt 
from  abroad,  massive  immigration,  the  opportunit 
generated  by  the  Olympics  are  all  major  forces  behi 
the  city's  rejuvenation.  But  for  once  a  city's  governm< 
has  allowed  its  architects  a  major  role  in  urban  affa 
They've  responded  with  proof  that  the  shape  of  an  ent 
city  can  be  as  dynamic  as  any  form  of  art. 

Barcelona  is  hardly  a  new  city,  nor  is  this  the  first  oo 
sion  even  in  modern  times  that  a  burst  of  inspired  buii 
ing  has  followed  a  period  of  cultural  oppression.  In  t 
early  eighteenth  century  Barcelona  fatally  miscalculat 
its  allegiance  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  a 
was  demoted  from  the  status  of  a  sovereign  state  to  th 
of  a  provincial  town.  The  city's  medieval  walls  became, 
effect,  its  prison;  for  a  century  and  a  half  a  royal  deer 
prohibited  development  outside  the  walls. 


What  a  shock  it  is  these  days  to  discover  a  place  wjjj 


When  the  ban  was  finally  lifted  in 

B59,  the  result  was  the  eixample — lit- 

ally  "expansion,"  though  "explo- 

on"  would  more  accurately  convey 

ie  transformation  that  followed.  To 

egin  this  undertaking,  the  Old 

/orld  borrowed  from  the  New, 

doptinga  grid  system  of  perpendic- 

lar  streets  common  in  America's  in- 

ustrial  towns.  But  Barcelona's 

rchitects  transformed  the  grid  into 

n  urbanism  as  distinctive  as  the 

lash  terraces  of  London,  the  Hauss- 

lann  boulevards  of  Paris.  For  the 

ixample  ushered  in  the  "age  of  mo- 

ernisme,"  the  highly  wrought  orna- 

lental  style  that  largely  shaped  the 

arcelona  we  see  today. 

Modernisme  arose  from  a  mix  of 

mtradictory  impulses:  regionalist 

ride  in  Catalan  culture  pulled 

gainst  the  desire  to  emulate  ad- 

anced  ideas  in  design  elsewhere  in 

urope.  Efforts  to  draw  upon  the 

ity's  Gothic  heritage  collided  with 

ild  rebelliousness  against  tradition. 

|  he  result  was  a  flamboyant  synthe- 

's  of  medieval  archaism,  a  Moorish 

air  for  pattern,  the  flowing  line 

haracteristic  of  French  art  nouveau, 

nd  an  exuberance  that  is  sui  generis. 

intoni  Gaudi's  surrealist  extrava- 

anzas  are  the  period's  best-known 

orks;  his  unfinished  church  of  the 

agrada  Familia  has  become  the  city's 

nofficial  symbol.  But  Gaudi's  con- 

'mporaries  Josep  Puig  i  Cadafalch 

nd  Lluis  Domenech  i  Montaner 

ere  scarcely  less  adept  at  demon- 

:rating  that  architecture  need  not 

ike  a  second  place  to  any  art  in  bold 

nagination.  Looking  up  at  the  fan- 

Mies's  Barcelona  Pavilion  stands  again. 
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tastic  roofline  of  a  building  by  Gaudi 
or  Puig  i  Cadafalch,  we  may  be 
tempted  to  wonder  how  they  coaxed 
their  patrons  into  building  these 
things.  The  answer  is  that  they  didn't 
have  to  do  much  persuading. 
Though  the  style  had  its  detractors, 
for  its  advocates  modernisme  was 
more  than  a  style.  It  was  a  cause,  a 
way  of  life  that  inspired  a  passion  as 
intense  as  that  aroused  by  the  Bau- 
haus  some  years  later. 

Like  the  modernistas,  today's  de- 
signers are  profoundly  conscious  of 
their  rich  regional  heritage.  And 
they  are  even  more  aware  than  then- 
predecessors  that  design  is  an  in- 
ternational language.  That  is  why 
projects  by  Arata  Isozaki,  Norman 
Foster,  and  Frank  Gehry  have  arisen 
alongside  buildings  by  native  talents 
such  as  Federico  Correa,  Oscar  Tus- 
quets,  and  Ricardo  Boflll.  That  is  also 
why  enormous  symbolic  importance 
was  attached  to  the  1986  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Barcelona  Pavilion,  the 
masterpiece  designed  by  Ludwig 
Mies  van  der  Rohe  for  the  1929  In- 
ternational Exposition.  It  is  deeply 
moving  to  enter  this  minimal  enclo- 
sure of  marble  and  glass,  the  seed 
crystal  to  which  the  skylines  of  so 
many  modern  cities  can  be  traced. 
What  is  remarkable  is  not  only  the 
building's  legendary  beauty — for 
once,  a  building  is  as  stunning  as  its 
photographs — but  the  fact  that  it  has 
been  brought  back  intact  from  the 
legendary  realm.  The  original  pavil- 
ion stood  for  only  six  months;  to  see  it 
now  is  like  encountering  the  Grail. 
And  like  a  grail,  the  reconstruction 
urges  us  onward,  saying  we  can  pick 
up  again  where  we  left  off. 

The  pavilion  also  makes  the  po- 
lemical point  that  the  leading  archi- 
tects in  Barcelona  today  consider 
themselves  modernists,  but  for  them 
modernism  is  not  a  matter  of  style.  It 
is  a  spirit  of  adventure.  Let's  see  what 
it  would  be  like  to  make  a  railroad 
overpass  into  a  work  of  modern  art. 
Let's  find  out  whether  it's  possible  to 
turn  the  median  strip  along  a  de- 
pressing stretch  of  arterial  roadway 
into  a  linear  park.  (It  is.)  Let's  get  ev- 
ery architect's  pipe  dream  off  those 
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drawing  boards  and  give  it  a  whirl  in  the  streets. 
Distinctly  unmodern  is  the  architects'  undei 
standing  that  the  city  is  an  organic  entity,  not 
blank  slate  for  Utopian  fantasies  about  how  peopl 
should  live.  Yes,  Barcelona  has  its  blockbuste 
buildings,  its  equivalents  of  the  Grands  Projets  of  Pari". 
Richard  Meier's  Museu  d'Art  Contempori  de  Barcelona 
Gae  Aulenti's  interior  renovation  of  the  Palau  Naciona! 
the  new  sports  pavilions,  and,  most  impressive  of  all 
Olympic  Village,  which  will  bequeath  to  the  city  a  nevj 
neighborhood  on  the  waterfront.  But  the  impression 


Architects  here  understand  that  the  city  is  an  organic  entity 


The  city's  urban  fabric  encompasses  a  medieval  street,  above  left,  the 
bustling  Ramblas,  above  right,  gracious  facades,  right,  a  modernista 
street  light,  top  right,  and  a  state-of-the-art  bridge,  top  left. 


Amenities  old  and  new. 
Above:  Pare  del  Clot. 
Above  right:  Pare  de  la 
Pegasso.  Right   Palau 
de  la  Musica.  Below: 
Tapies's  Nuvol  i  Cadira 
Below  right:  Beverly 
Pepper's  Fallen  Sky. 


mm 


that  linger  are  those  made  by  rather  petits  projets:  tht 
wild  tumble  of  steel  cable  that  Antoni  Tapies  fashioner., 
into  a  sculpture  for  the  roof  of  the  museum  dedicated  t( 
his  work;  the  repaving  of  Plaga  Real,  a  serene  neoclassica  < 
square  located  just  off  the  Ramblas,  Barcelona's  bustling 
rialto;  the  handsome  enclosure  Tusquets  made  to  en 
large  Domenech  i  Montaner's  stunning  modernista  Pa 
lau  de  la  Musica  Gatalana;  the  live  palm  trees  planted  td 
complement  folk  artists'  painted  paliri  trees,  whicl 
brought  life  to  a  vacant  tenement  lot  for  years. 

These  projects  exhibit  the  comprehensive  overview  oi< 
urban  planning  without  sinking  into  tht 
deadly  uniformity  it  usually  imposes 
The  approach  is  one  that  Gothic  build 
ers  would  have  appreciated:  the  goa 
is  not  only  to  create  perfect  works  ot 
art  but  also  to  engage  communities  ir 
the  process  of  their  creation.  Barce- 
lona's brilliant  success  in  this  regard 
was  tellingly  illustrated  during  my  visil 
last  summer,  which  happened  to  coin- 
cide with  a  mayoral  election.  Each  can-j 
didate  had  designated  a  consulting  architect  to  advise  oni 
new  urban  projects.  Just  before  election  day,  interviews! 
with  each  of  the  architects  appeared  in  the  major  news-i 
paper.  On  the  front  page.  Clearly,  design; 
is  not  only  new  here,  it  is  news. 

Has  Barcelona  gone  over  the  top  with  de-j 
sign?  Isn't  there  something  potentially  suf- 
focating about  a  designer  city?  I've  heardi 
someAmericanscomplainthattheyfeelde-l 
prived  of  something  "authentic"  now  that| 
every  tapas  bar  in  town  has  adopted  the| 
same  design  motif  of  old  and  new,  juxta-1 
posing  a  sleek  modern  wall  against  a  rough , 
stone  surface.  And  even  trendy  locals  have 
grown  bored  with  hypersleek  designer 
bars.  But  to  get  a  feeling  for  the  substance 
behind  the  style,  you  have  to  leave  the  city's  fashionable 
areas  and  head  for  the  working-class  districts,  an  easy  trip 
on  the  excellent  subway  system  and  one  well  worth  sever- 
al detours.  For  it  is  here,  in  the  new  espais  urban,  that 
Barcelona's  renewal  shows  its  socially  idealistic  heart. 
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The  architecture  in  these  neigh- 
i  hoods  is  the  sort  that  gave  main- 
■  cam  modernism  a  bad  name:  big, 
lated,  shoddily  constructed  hous- 
;  blocks  designed  with  little  provi- 
n  for  street  life  or  outdoor  recrea- 
i  n.  But — oddly,  in  an  environment 
oblivious  to  context — the  design- 
ed new  urban  spaces  have  tried  to 
irk  within  the  existing  framework 
her  than  fight  against  it.  Instead 
(  sending  in  the  bulldozers  to  start 
,  it  from  scratch,  the  city's  planners 
>ured  these  zones  of  desolation  for 
'aces  to  insert  landscaping,  recre- 
i  onal  facilities,  and  other  amenities. 
Ommissions  were  awarded  to  dif- 
irent  teams  of  architects,  designers, 
id  artists,  many  of  them  young 
iactitioners  trained  by  Oriol  Bohi- 
s,  then  the  commissioner  for  ur- 
nism  and  still  the  leading  figure 
hind  the  current  design  boom. 
pis  approach  has  ensured  enor- 
jous  diversity,  both  in  the  size  of  the 
ojects  and  in  their  design. 
jParc  del  Clot,  designed  by  Dani 
^eixes  and  Vicenc,  Miranda,  is  typi- 


cal. Situated  in  a  district  of  old  indus- 
trial buildings  and  modern  apart- 
ment blocks,  the  park  occupies  the 
site  of  an  abandoned  railway  round- 
house. Freixes  and  Miranda  built 
upon  the  history  of  the  site  without 
resorting  to  pat  postmodern  formu- 
las. Remnants  of  the  old  roundhouse 
have  been  incorporated  into  the  new 
landscape,  its  battered  brick  arches 
refashioned  into  lyrical  arcades  and 
pergolas,  including  a  richly  romantic 
setting  for  sculpture  by  Bryan  Hunt. 
Along  one  stretch  of  partly  demol- 
ished wall  a  cascade  of  water  tumbles 
into  a  reflecting  pool.  Elsewhere  are 
secluded  spots  for  relaxation  and 
open  fields  for  games. 

Not  all  of  Barcelona's  public  spaces 
are  so  successful,  and  there's  consid- 
erable disagreement  about  which 
work  and  which  don't.  The  Placa  dels 
Paisos  Catalans,  for  example,  has 
been  a  focus  of  controversy  since  its 
completion  in  1983.  Located  be- 
tween a  train  station  parking  lot  and  a 
bleak  intersection  of  avenues  lined 
with  dull  modern  monoliths,  the  pla- 


za was  designed  not  to  soften  the  site 
but  to  reinforce  its  harshness.  The 
space  is  dominated  by  a  flat  translu- 
cent canopy  raised  high  on  stark  met- 
al columns,  a  structure  with  all  the 
charm. of  an  airplane  hangar  aban- 
doned to  high  winds.  On  my  first  visit 
I  gave  the  plaza  a  thumbs-down; 
surely  this  was  a  classic  example  of 
the  arrogance  that  compels  architects 
to  sacrifice  human  needs  to  the  dra- 
matic visual  statement.  But  later  that 
evening  I  was  haunted  by  this  "state- 
ment," and  on  a  return  visit  I  found 
I'd  become  a  staunch  enthusiast.  Al- 
bert Viaplana  and  Helio  Pirion,  the 
designers,  have  succeeded  in  turning 
an  urban  wasteland  into  architectur- 
al poetry  on  the  order  of  The  Waste- 
land. I  wouldn't  want  every  park  to 
look  like  this.  But  in  a  city  where  new 
parks  seem  to  grow  on  trees,  why 
should  all  of  them  look  like  enchant- 
ed forests?  And  if  some  of  them  turn 
out  to  be  duds,  that's  the  risk  of  ex- 
ploration. Why  venture  over  the  ho- 
rizon if  you  already  know  what  you 
will  find?  A 


Breathing  Space 


The  Enchanted  Garden  is  a 
new  resort  set  among  20  breath- 
takingly  beautiful  acres  of  tropical 
gardens  in  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica, 
designed  as  a  place  where  you  can 
pause,  unwind,  rest,  and  truly 
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10,000  plants,  flowers,  birds 
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indulge  the  palate;  waterfalls 
cascading  into  natural  swimming 
pools  romance  the  soul. 
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It  took  only  a  brief  con- 
versation with  color  con- 
sultants Donald  Kauf- 
man and  Taffy  Dahl  in  New 
York  and  Tina  Beebe  in  Los 
Angeles  to  realize  that  pre- 
dicting the  specific  colors  of 
tomorrow  is  as  fruitless  as  it 
is  intriguing. 

Once  a  color-Field  painter, 
Kaufman  could  now  be 
tagged  a  color  precisionist, 
having  developed  with  Dahl 
formulas  for  more  than 
40,000  colors  in  his  fifteen 
years  as  a  consultant  to  archi- 
tects and  designers.  So  it  fol- 
lows that  he  considers  technology  as 
important  as  the  dictates  of  fashion 
in  determining  color's  future.  He 
speculates  that  paint  industry  chem- 
ists may  find  a  way  in  their  own  prod- 
uct to  achieve  the  effect  of  the  special 
coatings  now  used  in  the  automobile 
and  cosmetics  industries.  Or  as  the 
micro  end  of  computer  technology 
heads  off  into  the  decorative  arts 
ozone,  wallcoverings  may  become 
programmable  surfaces  capable  of 
changing  color  instantly,  thus  elimi- 
nating painted  walls  altogether. 

What  Kaufman  knows  absolutely 
is  that  technology  will  have  to  put  en- 
vironmental safety  ahead  of  special 
effects.  "We've  already  seen 
a  drastic  drop  in  the  quality 
of  artificial  light  sources  due 
to  energy  concerns,"  he  ex- 
plains. "And  color  is  really 
light."  With  polluting  oil- 
based  paint  following  dan- 
gerous lead-based  paint 
down  the  path  to  obsoles- 
cence and  latex  paint  not  ad- 
equately filling  the  gap, 
Kaufman  is  looking  to  sci- 
ence to  ensure  that  the  "gor- 
geous colors  found  in  lead 
paints"  of  yesterday  are  not 
lost  to  the  next  generation. 
Meanwhile,  he  and  Dahl  in 

Donald  Kaufman  and  Taffy  Dahl 
take  a  technical  approach,  right, 
to  color.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Shades  of 
Tomorrow 

Color  consultants 

on  both  coasts 

scope  out  the  spectrum 

of  things  to  come 

By  Heather  Smith 
MacIsaac 


: 


Tina  Beebe  presents  in  water- 
color,  left,  part  of  the  palette 
found  in  a  California  artichoke. 

their  forthcoming  book,  C 
or:  Natural  Palettes  for  Pain, 
Rooms  (Clarkson  Pottei 
demonstrate  that  even  ; 
amateur  can  produce  a  lun 
nous  and  complex  neuti 
shade  by  incorporating  pi 
ments  from  across  the  spt 
trum.  "Blue,"  they  advise, 
the  pigment  most  oft< 
missing  from  the  warm  ne 
trals  many  people  choose.' 
Like  her  New  York  cou 
terpart,  Beebe  knows 
about  proportioning  pigments  to ; 
rive  at  a  certain  color.  Beyond  th 
her  approach  is  anything  but  form 
laic.  She  cuts  open  an  artichoke 
demonstrate  the  range  of  col 
found  in  a  natural  object  most  pe 
pie  would  simply  label  green.  H< 
travel  souvenirs  are  likely  to  t 
leaves,  stones,  and  bags  of  dirt  f( 
color  references.  "Just  as  there  is  r 
such  thing  as  a  bad  plant  in  natur 
there  is  no  bad  color,"  she  assert 
"It's  all  how  you  use  it."  In  her  offu 
in  Santa  Monica,  so-called  ugly  co 
ors  no  client  would  ever  agree  to- 
poison  green,  hot  curry,  and  swam 
green — have  metamorphosed  int 
-vh  stimulating  earth)  shades. 

^^^  Beebe  sees  a  reactio 
11  against  the  pastel  shades,  ol 
ten  used  in  unfortunat 
combinations,  that  dominai 
ed  the  eighties.  "The  mor 
color  Michael  Graves  used 
she  says,  "the  subtler  my  pa 
ette  grew."  She  believes  tha 
in  the  future  "people  will  us 
fewer  colors  more  thought 
fully.  In  Italy  you  see  th 
same  shades — sienas,  ocher: 
greens — over  and  over 
sometimes  with  a  wash,  some 
times  rubbed  in.  They  have: 
sense  of  time  and  connected 
ness  to  them."  Perhaps  it' 
time  to  revive  harvest  gol( 
and  avocado  green.  A 
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Diamonds.  You're  getting  warmer.  The  Diamonds  of  Distinction  Award  honors  the  best  in  American  Design. 
:k  this  page  each  month  for  the  new  winners.  Or  cheat  and  send  for  a  free  booklet  showing  the  entire  year's  winning 
pieces,  priced  from  $5.000-$l 5,000.  In  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  call  800  926-2700,  ext.  192.  A  diamond  is  forever. 

January  Winners  •  Diamonds  of  Distinction 


Good  Vibrations 

In  London  and  Paris, 

two  visionary  women  look  ahead 

By  Prince  Michael  of  Greece 


Paris  clairvoyant 
Yaguel  Didier,  above, 
sits  at  her  1  8th-century 
desk,  right,  to  read 
tarot  cards,  below, 
designed  by  Marina 
Karelia.  Bottom  right: 
Antique  Indian  lamp. 
s 


t     I    Ihere  are — don't  you  agree? — build 
j       ings  that  kill.  There  are  houses  thai 
-A.    give  cancer,  houses  that  bring  ruin.. 
Yaguel  Didier,  queen  of  clairvoyance  ii 
France,  pauses,  then  shares  this  story  of  on< 
of  her  clients:  "I  saw  only  good  things,  but 
contrary  to  what  I  had  foretold,  all  he  hac 
was  trouble — in  his  career,  in  his  finances 
Finally,  I  told  him,  'But  it  is  your  house.  It  i: 
bringing  this  ruin.'  From  the  very  momen 
he  decided  to  move  he  found  work  again." 
The  notion  that  a  house  can  have  an  ambi 
ance  that  is  baneful  or  beneficent  dates  bad 
to  pagan  antiquity  when  architecture  anc 
decoration  reflected  a  whole  system  of  idea* 
about  soil  and  underground  water;  the  ori-i 
entation  of  buildings,  rooms,  furnitureu 
the  auras  of  different  objects  and  colors 
Since  then,  Christianity  and  rationalism  relegated  these 
principles  to  the  level  of  superstition.  But,  whether  b\ 
tradition  or  instinct,  astrologers  and  clairvoyants  are  in  I 
touch  with  these  ideas  and  apply  them  at  home.  Visits 
to  two  well-known  parapsychologists  show  that  the  re-  f 
suits  can  be  deeply  comforting. 

The  first,  the  elegant  and  wise  Yaguel  Didier,  exer- 
cises her  gifts  on  behalf  of  a  clientele  that  ranges  from 
artists  and  actors  to  politicians  and  businessmen.  She  and 
her  husband,  an  editor  with  a  passion  for  auctions  and 
flea  markets,  have  a  handsome  apartment  in  Paris's  sev- 
enth arrondissement  filled  with  family  pieces  and  trea- 
sures from  the  salesrooms  at  Drouot. 

The  second  is  Shelley  von  Strunckel,  a  rising  star  I 
among  astrologers  and  since  early  October  the  inheritor  j 
of  one  corner  of  Patric  Walker's  domain:  a  daily  horo- 
scope column  syndicated  in  newspapers  worldwide,  i 
Born  and  raised  in  Hollywood,  she  was  in  the  fashion,  i 
business  "before  I  got  into  something  sane,"  she  says  with 
a  smile.  Today  many  of  her  private  clients  are  entrepre- 
neurs.  V on  Strunckel  keeps  an  apartment  in  New  York  I 
but  lives  most  of  the  year  with  her  barrister  husband  in  ail 
maisonette  in  London,  off  Sloane  Square. 

Both  Didier's  and  von  Strunckel's  apartments  are! 
flooded  with  sunlight.  After  several  moves,  Didier  says, 
"I  knew  immediately  this  was  the  right  place  because  of 
the  light."  One  end  of  the  room  where  she  works  is  com- 
posed entirely  of  windows.  Von  Strunckel's  study,  too, 
has  a  large  window,  from  which  the  curtains  are  pulled 

back.  "To  work  you  need 
light,"  she  explains.  "It 
keeps  people's  anxieties 
from  accumulating  in  the 
room.  And  because  sun- 
light is  made  up  of  all  the 
colors  of  the  spectrum,  it 
cleanses  my  crystals." 

Von  Strunckel's  window 
is  often  open.  "The  room 
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Ills  with  sensitive  feelings,"  she  says.  "If 
on  walk  into  a  consulting  room  after  a  day 
I  people  being  rather  anxious,  you  are  go- 
fitr  to  feel  anxious  yourself.  So  literally 
hanging  the  air  is  important." 

In  Didier's  consulting  room  the  impres- 
ion  of  light  is  intensified  by  yellow  walls: 
For  two  or  three  years  1  have  worn  yellow, 
use  yellow  or  similar  shades  on  my  walls, 
n  my  curtains.  These  are  bright  colors  that 
orrespond  to  something  very  important." 
"dolors,  of  course,  have  vibrations," 
grees  von  Strunckel,  whose  living  room  is  done  in 
reamy  tones;  the  only  dark  note  is  the  green  of  the  cur- 
ains,  which  were  in  the  apartment  when  she  moved  in. 
We  forget  that  colors  are  waves  just  like  sounds.  I  heard 
bout  a  study  which  found  that  violent  criminals  calm 
own  when  you  paint  the  walls  around  them  shocking 
>ink.  And  monastics  usually  wear  black  because  it  en- 
Hoses  vibrations — it  clothes  the  aura.  Black  acts  as  an  in- 
tulator.  I  think  good  decorators  know  these  things 
instinctively  and  use  the  colors  that  will  create  the  right 
vibrations  for  the  people  who  live  there." 

Of  course,  both  women  are  infinitely  sensitive  to  vibra- 
•.ions.  "The  idea  of  even  one  of  my  rooms  not  having  pos- 
itive vibrations  would  horrify  me,"  says  Didier.  One 
ontributing  factor,  she  continues,  may  be  the  nature  of 
ihe  ground  on  which  the  house  is  built.  "There  is  nothing 
sorse  than  stagnant  water,  which,  as  everyone  knows, 
ran  cause  both  psychological  and  physical  ailments.  Mov- 
ng  water  is  somewhat  better,  but  water  is  never  very 
food."  Von  Strunckel  says  she  is  convinced  that  her 
ipartment  absorbed  the  positive  energies  of  the  previous 
occupants,  "very  nice  people  who  lived  a  happy  life." 
|    For  Didier  the  placement  of  furniture  is  crucial:  "You 
■  nust  always  have  the  head  of  the  bed  facing  north  and 
:he  foot  toward  the  south."  She  confides  that  she  initially 
oositioned  her  consulting  chair — a  gilded  Italian  piece 
From  the  early  nineteenth  century — with  its  back  to  the 
vindow'.  "This  made  me  feel  as  if  I  were  being  sucked  out 
he  window;  I  picked  up  all  of  the  vibrations  coming 
From  the  street.  So  I  changed.  I  put  my  armchair  with  its 
jack  to  a  mirror — something  you  must  always  do  so  that 
]'S  soon  as  someone  opposite  you  sends  bad  waves  in  your 
lirection  the  mirror  automatically  sends  them  back." 

Plants,  too,  play  a  role.  "This  isn't  just  because  of  aes- 
;  hetics,"  explains  Didier.  "I  couldn't  remain  working  in  a 
room  without  plants.  I  speak  to  them,  I  talk  things  over 
with  them,  they  filter  the  air  by  absorbing  negative  ener- 
gy; they  are  part  of  my  well-being.  When  I  work,  I  look 
constantly  at  these  two  small  plants  that  are  there  on  my 
oookcase."  Foliage  plants,  she  cautions,  are  better  than 
flowering  ones:  "They  might  be  killed  by  bad  energy." 

Von  Strunckel,  too,  keeps  a  green  plant,  in  her  case  a 
ficus  tree,  close  to  her  desk,  but  she  also  favors  vases  of 
cut  flowers:  "I  think  flowers  actually  have  some  kind  of 
vitamins  in  them.  They're  restorative."  A 
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Astrologer  Shelley 
von  Strunckel, 
bottom,  sees  clients 
in  her  London  study. 
Left:  On  her  desk, 
a  head  and  a  relief 
by  Eduardo  Paolozzi, 
based  on  an  image 
by  William  Blake. 
Belowjeft:  Charts, 
she  says,  are  "maps 
of  someone's 
nature."  Below: 
Her  living  room. 


'Light  keeps  people's  anxieties 
from  accumulating  in  the  room" 
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Meals  that  are  low 


on  the  food 

chain  rate  high  as 

haute  cuisine 

By  Leslie  Land 


There  have  always  been 
vegetarians  among  us, 
including  such  famous 
examples  as  Sylvester 
Graham,  the  whole  wheat  man, 
whose  campaign  for  temperate  eat- 
ing began  back  in  1830.  Still  I  think 
it's  fair  to  say  that  the  American  bean 
and  grain  revolution  has  been  a 
mighty  slow  comer,  taking  off  in  ear- 
nest only  twenty  years  ago,  when 
Frances  Moore  Lappe  published  Diet 
for  a  Small  Planet. 

Unfortunately,  until  we  were  well 
into  the  1980s,  earnestness  was  all. 
Eating  low  on  the  food  chain,  no  mat- 
ter how  ecologically  correct,  tended 
to  be  pretty  disastrous  from  the  gas- 
tronomic point  of  view.  In  restau- 


rants and  home  kitchens  across  th 
country,  especially  in  universit 
towns,  unyielding  moral  righteou; 
ness  combined  with  culinary  ignc 
ranee  to  confuse  stolidity  with  virtue 
Fiber-obsessed  nutritional  extrem' 
ism  soon  joined  the  party,  repellin 
all  but  dietary  fanatics,  and  as  a  resu 
most  American  food  lovers  misse* 
Cannellini,  pasta,        out  Oil  a  truth  we' 


wild  mushrooms, 
and  greens,  below 
left,  make  an 
elegant  Revisionist 
Pasta  Fazool, 
above  left.  China 


by  Bernardaud; 
flatware  by 
Buccellati.  Details 
see  Resources. 


known  to  near 
ly  everyone  else 
meals  based  large 
ly  on  fresh  vegeta 
bles,  beans,  an< 
grains  can  be  abso 
lutely  delicious. 
They  can  be  infi 
nitely  various  too,  as  different  as  th 
cuisines  of  Morocco  and  Mexico,  Ita 
ly  and  India,  Greece  and  Indonesia 
All  over  the  world,  endless  combina 
tions  of  velvety  legumes  and  firii 
chewy  grains  are  lightened  with  veg 
etables  and  herbs,  and  seasoned  ari( 
sauced  in  ways  that  use  meat,  if  it  i 
used  at  all,  for  flavor  rather  than  bulk 
Of  course,  it's  a  far  cry  from  ever 
the  best  burritos  and  similar  simpl< 
fare  to  Swiss  chard  dolmas  filled  witl 
an  earthy  mixture  of  wild  rice  anc 
lentils  and  glazed  with  golden  avgo 
lemono.  My  favorite  bean  and  past; 
stew,  accented  with  smoky  wile 
mushrooms  and  streaks  of  stir-frief 
bitter  greens,  has  at  most  a  cousinb 
resemblance  to  the  semisolid  past; 
fazool  my  pal  Bill  grew  up  eating  ir 
the  kitchen  of  his  Sicilian  grand 
mother.  The  sweet-hot  peanut  sauce 
that  unifies  kaleidoscopic  gado-gad( 
(Indonesian-style  vegetables)  is  ; 
protein  booster  all  right,  but  nobod\ 
eating  this  gorgeous  main  dish  salac' 
is  likely  to  be  thinking  in  those  terms.1 
Different  as  they  are,  these  mod 
ern  freewheeling  versions  of  classic1 
dishes  have  important  things  in  com-' 
mon  besides  a  vegetable  base.  The\ 
have  big  flavor,  first  and  foremost — 
the  specter  of  stodge  is  best  dispelled 
with  strong  seasoning  and  tasty  em- 
bellishments like  wild  mushrooms 
Parmesan,  or  apricots. 

But  just  as  crucially,  they're  not 
afraid  of  fat.  Egg  yolks  in  the  lemon 
sauce  for  the  dolmas,  olive  oil  for  the 
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sta — and  the  best  bunkos  are  like- 
to  be  filled  with  lard-enriched  re- 
tos  and  garnished  with  avocado  or 
ur  cream.  To  put  it  baldly,  there  is 
» first-class  bean-and-grain  without 
e  binding,  emollient,  plain  old  tast- 
ess  of  fat.  I'm  not  talking  greasy — 
aven  forfend!  These  dishes  are, 
fact,  pretty  reasonable  in  per- 
ntage  of  calories  from  fat.  But 
rget  the  tiny  smidgeons  recom- 
ended  in  some  new  age  recipes, 
it-deprivatory  health-nuthood  will 
n  no  more  friends  for  a  vegetable 


wiss  chard  dolmas.  Salt  and  peppers  from 
Pierre  Deux;  cloth,  Clarence  House. 

et  than  the  old  holiness  did. 

Finally,  good  beans  take  fore- 
bought.  Old-fashioned  overnight 
•hydration  followed  by  slow  cook- 
•g  in  fresh  water  is  what  produces 
ie  tastiest,  most  digestible  beans. 
,he  "well-drained  canned"  sort  so 
gloved  of  the  convenience-minded 
bi  no  more  be  substituted  for  the 
i?al  thing  than  margarine  can  re- 
ace  butter.  As  always,  quality  is  key. 
ttention  to  detail,  fine  ingredients, 
id  a  cosmopolitan  frame  of  refer- 
lce  make  meals  that  are  low  on  the 
>od  chain  into  haute  cuisine. 

REVISIONIST  PASTA  FAZOOL 

Vz  pound  dried  cannellini, 

soaked  overnight 
1  medium  onion 
10  sprigs  Italian  parsley 

1  stalk  celery, 
coarsely  broken 

2  carrots,  cut  in  chunks 
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*A  ounce  dried  porcini  mushrooms 
8  ounces  small  pasta 
2  tablespoons  dark  green 

extra-virgin  olive  oil 
12  leaves  escarole,  roughly 
shredded 
6-8  inner  leaves  curly  endive, 

roughly  shredded 
2—3  cloves  garlic,  minced 
Salt 

Freshly  ground  pepper 
Parmesan 

Drain  beans.  Peel  onion,  leaving  it 
whole.  In  a  large  kettle  combine  beans, 
onion,  parsley,  celery,  and  carrots  with 
8  cups  water.  Bring  to  a  simmer,  par- 
tially cover,  and  cook  until  beans  are 
very  soft,  2— 2Vfe  hours.  Meanwhile 
place  mushrooms  in  a  small  heavy  pan, 
cover  with  V-t  cup  boiling  water,  and 
simmer  gently,  stirring  often,  until 
mushrooms  are  plump  and  water  has 
evaporated.  Set  aside. 

When  beans  are  tender,  remove  veg- 
etables and  discard.  Take  out  about  1 
cup  of  beans,  mash  them,  and  reserve. 
Bring  bean  liquid  to  a  boil,  add  pasta, 
and  cook  until  tender,  about  5  minutes. 
While  pasta  is  cooking,  heat  oil  in  a 
wide  skillet  and  saute  greens  until  just 
wilted.  Stir  in  garlic  and  remove  from 
heat.  When  pasta  is  cooked,  lower  heat 
and  stir  mashed  beans  into  soup  to 
thicken.  The  liquid  should  be  no 
thicker  than  thin  cream.  Add  a  bit  of 
boiling  water  if  necessary.  Taste  and 
adjust  salt. 

Place  a  portion  of  mushrooms  in  the 
bottom  of  each  bowl,  ladle  in  the  soup, 
and  place  greens  on  top.  Serve  accom- 
panied bv  pepper,  Parmesan,  and  ad- 
ditional extra-virgin  olive  oil.  Serves  6. 

SWISS  CHARD  DOLMAS 

Dolmas 
%  cup  lentils 

2  large  onions,  chopped 

3  tablespoons  butter 

4  cloves  garlic 

1  heaping  tablespoon 
minced  marjoram  or 
l'/2  teaspoons  dried 

2  teaspoons  thyme  leaves 
or  1  teaspoon  dried 

1  teaspoon  salt 
IV-i  cups  wild  rice 
18  large  leaves  of 
Swiss  chard 
1—2  tablespoons  olive  oil 
Avgolemono  sauce 

2  eggs 

3  egg  yolks 

Vi  cup  lemon  juice 
IV2  cups  chicken  broth 
Salt 
'/>  cup  hazelnuts,  toasted,  skinned, 
and  chopped  (optional) 


Choose  from  the  Lynn  Holly  n 
Collection  by  Lexington  or  from 
over  130  other  brand  name 
manufacturers  at  savings  up  to 
50%  off  retail.  Our  toll-free 
number  connects  you  with  an 
expert  consultant  ready  to  assist 
in  selecting  the  finest  home  fur- 
nishings available.  To  order  our 
new  100-page  color  catalogue 
call  toll-free  or  enclose  a  check  for 
$15  with  the  coupon  below. 


1  -800-255-6589 


3-52-13-01-8 


Addr 


City,  State,  Zip  _ 

□  Home 

Phone:    3  Work 


Mail  to:  Edgar  B,  PO  Box  849,  Clemmons,  NC  27012.  In  NC, 
call  919-766-7321.  Visa'  &  MasterCard"  accepted 
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Yours  FREE! 

Secrets  for 

Beautiful 

Roses  and 

Gardens 

J&P's  exclusive  new  full-color  Rose  & 
Garden  catalog  is  filled  with  grand 
ideas  and  simple  tips  for  improving 
your  home's  landscape.    From  easy- 
to-follow  designs  for  classic  perennial 
gardens  to  spectacular  selections  of  the 
world's  finest  roses,  top-quality  shrubs, 
trees,  tools  and  accessories  —  you'll 
find  everything  you'll  need  to  beautify 
your  yard.  Convenient,  expert  advice 
is  available  from  our  toll-free  customer 
service  number.  Lowest  prices  and 
complete  satisfaction  guaranteed. 

ORDER      TOLL      FREE 

1  -800-292-GROW 

292-4769)  24   HOURS  DAILY 

Or  clip  and  mail  the  coupon  at  right  to: 

Jackson&cTerkins 

186  ROSE  LANE 
MEDFORD.  OREGON  9"01 


If] 


DYES! 

Print  Name    

street  

City 

state  


Please  send  me  your  spring 
1992  garden  catalog.  FREE! 


Apt. 


Zip 


Jackson^Perkins' 

Hume  Garden  Excellence  Since  1872 


I     ?   1992.  Jackson  &  Perkins 
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Dolmas.  Pick  over  lentils,  rinse,  and 
place  in  a  saucepan.  Add  1  cup  boiling 
water,  cover  tightly,  and  simmer  about 
10  minutes  until  almost  tender.  Turn 
off  heat  and  let  sit,  covered.  Meanwhile 
saute  onion  in  butter  over  medium 
high  heat  until  well  colored.  Mince  2 
cloves  garlic.  Add  garlic  and  season- 
ings to  onion  and  saute  briefly.  Rinse 
rice,  add  to  onion  mixture,  and  cook 
about  1  minute.  Stir  in  2Va  cups  boiling 
water  and  cook  covered  over  low  heat 
until  rice  is  just  tender.  Drain  lentils 
and  mix  with  rice.  Adjust  seasonings. 

Holding  chard  leaves  by  stems,  dip 
them  in  boiling  water  until  pliable.  Re- 
move stems,  including  the  thick  center 
rib  at  the  bottom  of  the  leaf,  and  cut 
stems  into  1-inch  pieces.  Add  olive  oil 
to  cover  the  bottom  of  a  nonreactive 
pan  big  enough  to  hold  dolmas  in  two 
layers.  Arrange  stem  pieces  in  the  pan. 

Loosely  roll  about  'A  cup  bean  mix- 
ture in  each  leaf,  folding  in  sides,  and 
set  the  rolls  seam-side  down  on  stem 
bed.  (There  will  be  extra  filling.) 
Leaves  should  be  close  but  not  tight. 
Quarter  remaining  garlic  cloves  and 
tuck  between  leaves.  Weigh  down  with 
a  plate.  Add  1  cup  boiling  water,  cover 

There  is  no  tastv  bean- 
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tightlv.  and  simmer  40  minutes.  Add 
boiling  water  during  cooking  if  neces- 
sarv  to  prevent  scorching. 
Avgolemono  sauce.  Combine  eggs  and 
yolks,  then  beat  in  lemon  juice.  Heat 
the  broth  until  hot  but  not  boiling,  then 
add  to  egg  mixture  in  a  thin  stream, 
beating  constantly.  Cook,  whisking  en- 
ergetically, in  a  nonreactive  double 
boiler  until  thick.  Do  not  allow  mixture 
to  boil.  Salt  to  taste. 

Put  a  bit  of  chopped  stem  on  each 
plate.  Place  the  dolmas  on  top  and 
blanket  with  sauce.  Sprinkle  with 
chopped  nuts  if  desired.  Serves  6. 

Gado-gado.  Bowl  by 
Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection. 


GADO-GADO 

10  cups  mixed  raw  vegetables, 

such  as  cabbage,  carrots,  onions,  Ij 
fennel,  eggplant,  zucchini, 
summer  squash,  and  bell  pepperl] 

2  cups  snap  beans 
Vegetable  oil 

1  medium  onion,  thinly  shredded  I 

3  cloves  garlic,  thinly  sliced 
1  dried  chili  pepper 

Vi  pound  freshly  ground 

peanut  butter 

Salt 
1  tablespoon  lime  juice 
1  tablespoon  tamari 

1  tablespoon  dark  brown  sugar 
14  ounces  unsweetened 

coconut  milk 

2  cups  bean  sprouts 
1  cucumber 

1   large  bunch  spinach, 
coarsely  torn 

3  hard  boiled  eggs, 
halved  (optional) 
Boiled  rice 

Prepare  the  vegetables  up  to  severa 
hours  ahead.  Shred  cabbage,  julienne 
or  slice  carrots,  cut  onions  in  eighths 
julienne  fennel,  cube  eggplant,  slk( 
zucchini  and  summer  squash,  and  juli 
enne  bell  peppers.  Leave  snap  bean; 
whole.  Steam  each,  individually,  unti 
just  tender  and  set  aside. 

To  make  the  sauce,  heat  V3  inch  veg- 
etable oil  in  a  skillet  until  almost  smok 
ing.  Fry  onion  shreds  until  dark  brown 
and  crisp,  then  drain.  Reduce  heat  and 
fry  garlic  slices  until  light  gold  and 
crisp,  then  drain.  Remove  stem  from 
chili  pepper,  break  pepper  coarseb 
and  grind  in  processor  with  onion  and 
garlic.  Add  peanut  butter  and  grind 
again  to  mix,  then  add  salt,  lime  juice, 
tamari,  sugar,  and  coconut  milk. 

Transfer  the  mixture  to  a  saucepan 
and  rinse  the  processor  with  about  '/J 
cup  water,  then  add  water  to  sauce. 
Heat  gently,  stirring  often.  Add  more 
water  if  necessary  to  get  the  texture  of 
heavy  cream. 

Shortly  before  serving,  heat  oven  to 
375  degrees.  Line  cookie  sheets  with 
parchment  paper,  spread  out  the  vege- 
tables and  the  sprouts  without  mixing, 
and  sprinkle  lightlv  with  water.  Cover 
tightlv  with  foil  and  bake  5  minutes  or 
until  thoroughly  heated. 

Score  edges  of  cucumber  with  a  fork 
and  slice  thinly.  Spread  out  the  spinach 
on  a  large  platter.  Arrange  the  hot  veg- 
etables on  top,  keeping  different  items 
separated.  Garnish  with  cucumber 
slices  and  eggs  and  serve  with  sauce 
and  boiled  rice.  Serves  6.  A 
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Computers  expand  the  boundaries 
ByJillianBurt 
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n  the  course  of  an  afternoon  I 
plucked  at  the  strings  of  an  Afri- 
can thumb  piano  housed  at  the 
Smithsonian,  I  took  a  convertible  for 
a  bracing  spin  around  Vienna's 
Ringstrasse,  I  compared  buildings  on 
a  fifteenth-century  map  of  Florence 
with  the  way  they  look  today,  I  sur- 
veyed all  of  the  Louvre's  paintings 
featuring  four-poster  beds — and  I 
never  budged  from  my  desk  chair. 

Computerized  coffee  table  books 
offer  far  more  than  just  a  good  read. 
Stored  on  laser  discs  and  CD- 
ROMs — the  same  kind  of  compact 
discs  that  contain  music — the  latest 
generation  of  electronic  publications 
enable  text  and  photographs  to  min- 
gle with  sound  and  moving  images. 


They  also  enable  the  reader  to  chart  his  or  her  own 
course  by  avoiding  a  prescribed  order  of  pages,  offering 
instead  a  vast  number  of  possible  pathways.  Slide  Phil- 
ips's  disc  Treasures  of  the  Smithsonian  into  a  Philips  inter- 
active disc  player,  which  attaches  like  a  VCR  to  a  televi- 
sion, and  an  index  of  options  lights  up  the  screen.  The 
choices  range  from  taking  a  self-directed  architectur- 
al tour  of  the  fourteen  museums  that  make  up  the 
Smithsonian  to  browsing  through  a  card  catalogue  of 
some  two  hundred  exhibits  available  for  viewing,  includ- 
ing the  African  thumb  piano,  played  by  moving  a  cursor 
that  acts  like  a  pick.  You  can  freeze  frames,  leap  from  one 
locale  to  the  next  with  the  press  of  a  button,  or  access  in- 
ormation  almost  endlessly. 

If  Vienna:  The  Spirit  of  a  City,  a  laser  disc  published  by 
the  California  company  Voyager,  were  a  traditional  cof- 
fee table  book,  the  table  would  have  to  fill 
a  banquet  hall.  Created  by  Austrian  film- 
maker Titus  Leber  in  conjunction  with  a 
team  of  technical  wizards,  the  disc  con- 
tains 15,000  still  pictures,  twenty  min- 
utes of  motion  footage,  and  extensive 
musical  excerpts — all  of  which  make 
it  possible  to  move  from  a  perfor- 
mance of  the  Vienna  State  Opera's 
Macbeth  to  an  in-depth  study  of  the 
opera  building. 

Electronic  publishing  has  be- 
come big  business  and  Sony,  Mi- 
crosoft, McGraw-Hill,  Simon  & 
Schuster,  Time  Life,  and  ABC  are  all  preparing  for  a 
paper-free  future.  So  far,  the  primary  focus  of  comput- 
erized books  has  been  on 
Of  the  illustrated  book        education  and  reference  be- 
cause of  the  extraordinary 
storage  capacities  of  CDs,  but  companies  like  Philips  and 
Voyager  are  fast  ushering  art,  architecture,  music,  and 
travel  books  into  new  dimensions.  Voyager  has  discs  that 
explore  every  nuance  of  Beethoven's  Ninth  Symphony, 
that  detail  the  evolution  of  chateaux  along  the  Loire,  that 
contain  almost  the  entire  holdings  of  the  Louvre. 

The  drawback  to  this  new  species  of  books  is  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  standardized  playing  equipment  and  to 
make  use  of  what's  out  there  requires  a 
battery  of  machines.  But  more  sophisti- 
cated computers  are  appearing  daily, 
such  as  NeXT's  new  model,  which  of- 
fers unrivaled  color  reproduction,  CD- 
quality  sound,  and  a  disc  drive  that 
projects  video  images.  Meanwhile,  Bill 
Gates's  Interactive  Home  Systems  is 
considering  production  of  fiat  comput- 
*  er  screens  that  can  be  framed  on  walls 

and  display  digitally  reproduced  works  of  art.  And 
Sony's  new  Data  Discman,  not  much  bigger  than  a  Walk- 
man, is  forging  the  way  for  books  that  are  as  dense  in  con- 
tent as  encyclopedias  and  as  portable  as  paperbacks.  A 
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•  COLLECTING 


Precolumbian 
couple,  c.  250 


NET    WEIGHT    I    LB. 


Neck  art  by 
Memphis,  1990 


The  Must-Haves 
of  the  Millennium 

Tastemakers  predict  the 
trends  of  tomorrow 


Thomas  Loeser  chest:  end-of-the-century  craftsman  movement 


Robert  Loughlin,  antiques  finder,  New  York 
City.  Here  are  things  that  will  start  to  look- 
better  and  better:  mason  jars  (clean  prac- 
tical storage);  Witco's  tiki  furniture,  used 
to  great  effect  in  Elvis's  Jungle  Room; 
American  colonial-style  furniture  from 
the  fifties;  AMC  Pacer  cars  (advanced  fu- 
turistic design);  and  Rolodexes  (comput- 
ers will  render  them  obsolete). 
Wendy  Wasserstein,  playwright,  New  York 
City.  We'll  be  longing  for  comfortable 
William  III:  ripe  things  made  of  flannel  with  elasticized 
for  rediscovery  wajsts  anc|  for  soft  antiques  like  pillows — 
and  we'll  have  feathers  instead  of  flowers  and  potpourri. 
Scott  Bruce,  collectibles  maven,  Cambridge.  Pet  food  pack- 
aging will  give  pet  owners  entree  into  collecting.  Today's 
dog  food  box  will  be  tomorrow's  bone-anza. 
Mrs.  Henry  Parish  II,  decorator,  New  York  City.  American 
arts  and  crafts  designs  will  have  a  growing  appeal. 
Gene  Siskel,  movie  reviewer,  Chicago.  Americans  will  move 
away  from  collecting  objects  to  collecting  more  basic 
pleasures — bigger  houses,  longer  vacations.  Interna- 
tionally, young  generations,  chafing  under  the  omni- 
presence of  American  culture,  will  mine  the  history  of 
l heir  own  nations,  especially  those  along  the  Pacific  rim. 
In  short,  jingoism  abroad;  don't-fence-me-in  at  home. 
John  Loring,  design  director,  New  York  City.  Nineteenth- 
century  American  masterpiece  silver — particularly 
those  extravagant  trophies— will  attract  attention  again. 
So  will  Venetian  glass  from  the  sixties  and  seventies. 
Mario  Villa,  designer,  New  Orleans.  New  art  forms  such  as 
laser  art,  electrical-particle  art,  and  computer  art  will 


have  their  day  along  with 
handmade  furniture  from 
what's  going  to  be  known 
as  the  "end-of-the-century  craftsman  movement." 
Isaac  Mizrahi,/a.s7non  designer,  New  York  City.  Posters  an, 
logos  for  things  like  Funny  Face's  Rootin'  Tootin'  Rasj 
berry  will  start  to  look  remarkable. 
Evan  S.  Connell,  novelist,  Santa  Fe.  As  always,  what  I'll  \ 
collecting  is  Precolumbian  art.  Will  everyone  else  follow 
I  doubt  it;  it's  an  acquired  taste,  like  green  olives. 
Steven  Guarnaccia,  illustrator,  New  York  City.  These  ai 
some  of  the  things  I'm  salting  away  in  a  drawer:  plasti 
action  figures  like  Killer  Tomatoes,  McDonald's  Happ 
Meals  Toys  (my  favorite  is  a  Big  Mac  that  transforms  int 
a  dinosaur),  ties  designed  by  Memphis,  and  nightclub  ir 
vitations  that  will  stand  for  the  eighties  the  way  psyche 
delic  posters  stand  for  the  sixties. 

Paul  Rudnick,  playwright  and  novelist,  New  York  City.  Th 
bookshelf  will  be  packed  with  such  titles  as  New  Jersey  Styt 
and  Martha  Stewart's  Joy  of  Sex.  My  favorite,  Recession  Rt 
vival,  spotlights  the  ultimate  in  early  nineties  chic:  th<l 
back-up-the-van  legacy  of  Conran's,  Pottery  Barn,  an< 
Ikea.  The  nostalgia-prone  will  yearn  for  particleboan 
breakfronts,  chunky  foam  sofas,  and  lumpy  stemware 
all  of  which  require  some  assembly.  It's  a  mood  that  say 
comfort,  quality,  and  Dad  didn't  make  partner. 
John  L.  Marion,  auctioneer,  New  York  City.  Serious  collec 
tors  will  explore  classic  early  nineteenth  century  furniture 
Thomas  Hine,  design  critic,  Philadelphia.  Collecting  is  al 
about  choice,  and  with  space  at  more  and  more  of  a  pre 
mium  as  the  years  go  by,  one  very  sane  choice  will  be  t< 
free  yourself  of  your  collections.  * 


Aboriginal  spirit 
figure,  1990 


Produced  by  Margot  Guralnick 


"Best  Seller' 


J.  Seward  Johnson,  Jr. 


Bronze,  Lifesize 


THE  MUSEUM  EDITION 

A  comprehensive,  limited  edition  book  on  the  artist's  work. 
Handbound  in  leather  or  suede,  with  an  original  drawing  by  the  artist.  $9007$925 

UPCOMING  EXHIBITIONS 

Seville,  Spain  at  EXPO  '92 

Madrid,  Spain 

Heidelberg,  Germany 

Frankfurt,  Germany 

SCULPTURE  PLACEMENT,  LTD. 

P.O.  Box  9709,  Washington,  D.C.  20016    tele:  202.362.9310    fax:  202.944.4416 
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Fanciful  shoe, 
below,  from 
Ruben's  Galenes 
Lafayette  mural. 


\ 


>y 


LIVING 


Isabel  and  Ruben 
Toledo,  above. 


Y  WENDY  G 


Isabel's  jersey  dress, 
top  center  inset, 
with  a  lightweight 
organdy  and  fiberfill 
apron,  top  left,  and 
an  overskirt,  above 
left  inset.  Ruben's 


portable  garden,  top 
right,  and  covered 
wagon,  c.  2001 , 
below  right.  Details 
see  Resources. 
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Ruben  and  Isabel 

Toledo  romance 

the  future 


CUBAN-BORN  ARTIST  RUBEN  TOLEDO  AM 
his  fashion  designer  wife,  Isabel,  are  tra 
ditionalists  tuned  into  tomorrow.  Isabel 
who  has  always  created  her  own  clothes 
went  into  business  in  1986  after  her  hus- 
band whisked  a  handful  of  her  design; 
over  to  Bendel's.  A  satin-lined  red  denim 
suit  with  a  jodhpur-style  skirt  and  a  bur- 
lap pantsuit  with  a  matador  jacket  were 
purchased  on  the  spot.  Ruben's  whimsical 
illustrations  are  sought  after  by  such  cli- 
ents as  Romeo  Gigli.  New  York's  Galeries 
Lafavette.  and  Visionaire  magazine.  And 
for  the  future?  Looking  forward  to  the 
"marriage  of  new  technology  and  raw  na- 
ture," he  predicts  a  portable  garden  as  the 
urban  alternative  to  a  country  getaway. 
Isabel,  who  says  she  has  a  pen- 
chant for  "practicality  disguised  as 
fantasv,"  anticipates  a  uni 
that  is  innovative  in  shape  an< 
materials  but  has  an  old- 
u  <  irld  look.  Two  flights  of 
fancy  grounded  in  truth. 


BURBERRY: 

FROM  BURBERRYS  IN  ATLANTA,  BOST 

SH 

URBERRYS  SHOWROOr 


-__ 


PHILADELPHIA,  ST.  LOUIS,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE, 
WASHINGTON. 
YORK,  N.Y.  1 


PRIVILEGED       CLASSICS 


Rela  Gleason  -  Designer 


Summer 


Hill  ltd 
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hat  will  the  houses  and  apartments  of  the  future  look  like?  This  is  the 

(  estion  we  set  out  to  answer  in  our  January  issue,  seeking  out  current  ex- 

;  lples  of  architecture  and  design  that  steer  clear  of  trendiness  and  address 

iderstandable  human  issues.  Far  from  the  totalitarian  landscapes  of  1 984 

and  Brave  New  World,  the  future  we  envision 
is  shaped  by  individuality  and  craftsman- 
ship. As  taste  is  disseminated  on  a  mass  lev- 
el, the  hand  of  the  artist  becomes  ever  more 
important;  with  this  in  mind,  we  offer  a  Los 
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Angeles  house  where  painter  and  sculptor  Izhar  Patkin  served  as  pro- 
ject director.  The  closest  these  real-world  interiors  come  to  science  fic- 
tion is  the  apartment  by  designer  Michael  Kalil,  who  drew  on  his  space 
age  sensibilit)  .  honed  during  projects  at  NASA,  to  domesticate  silence 
and  weightlessness.  In  architect  John 

I  New  York,  above,  . 

i  limaiism  expanded;    Young's  London  penthouse,  the  look  is  high  tech, 

i  ustrial  detailing;       Dut  the  industrial  elements  are  customized.  As  we 

I  demism^evisited.      face  tne  next  century,  many  of  us  are  tightening  our 

I  >ld  on  traditional  values  and  creating  family  homes  that  display  a  re- 

isuring  degree  of  old-fashioned  comfort,  like  the  recycled  village 

|  >st  office  recrafted  by  contemporary  architects  for  Susan  Calhoun 
and  Charlie  Moss.  As  a  rallying  cry  for  conscien- 
tious architectural  restoration,  we  present  a  house  in  Connecticut  that  puts  a 
1990s  spin  on  eighteenth-century  furniture  and  decoration.  Preserving  Ameri- 
can gardens  also  receives  attention  in  our  article  on  Frank  Cabot,  the  founder  of 
the  Garden  Conservancy.  The  strong  role  of  tradition  in  many  of  these  stories 
may  mask  the  underlying  modernity  of  their  subjects,  but  it  serves  to  emphasize 
that  finding  new  uses  for  the  past  is  the  way  of  the  future. 


On  Long  Island  a  growing  family,  above, 
recycles  an  old  village  post  office. 
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Editor  in  Chief 
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rtful  Collaboration 


inspired  client,  a  progressive  architect,  and  an  avant-gar 
ki  join  forces  to  create  an  extraordinary  house  in  L.A. 

By    Charles    Gandee      Photographs    by   Scott   Frances 


, ,  Berini,  a  copper-sheathed 

;  i  a  Jonathan  Borofsky 

i  greet  visitors  to  the  Berini 

pposite:  In  the  living  room 
,,  fireplace  hood  registers 
I  Michael  McDonough's 
J  >n  with  Frank  Lloyd  Wright. 

-rking-as-decorator  Izhar 
►  joked  to  the  Middle  East 

.h  Africa  for  aesthetic 
;  in.  Details  see  Resources. 
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N  ORDERLY  SEQUENCE  OF  DISTIN 

events  tends  to  occur  in  the  design  al 
construction  of  a  house:  first  the  I 
chitecture,  then  the  decoration,  th| 
the  art.  In  terms  of  aesthetic  risk  tJ 
ing,  that  sequence  also  tends  to  J 
here  to  an  established  hierarchy  tW 
calls  for  playing  it  safe  on  the  J 
chitecture — "Nothing  wrol 
with  using  Mount  Vernon  as  a  model" — being  somewlfi 
more  adventuresome  with  the  decoration — "A  Le  CJ 
busier  chaise  in  ponyskin  could  be  nice" — and,  final 
cutting  loose  on  the  art — "Honey,  you're  right,  Schrj 
bel's  broken  plates  would  be  fun  in  the  dining  room." 

The  question  Marsha  and  Stephen  Berini  posed! 
what  happens  when  that  sequence,  those  distinction 
that  hierarchy  are  ignored. 

What  happens  is  an  exhilarating  visual  experience  r 
all  that  dissimilar  to  that  of  Alice  (as  in  Wonderlan< 
who — Can  it  be  sheer  coincidence? — makes  a  cameo 
pearance  in  the  Berinis'  living  room  on  a  billboard-s 
black  rubber  curtain  painted  by  artist  Izhar  Patkin. 

"I  don't  want  to  be  constrained  by  convention," 
plains  Marsha  Berini,  who  knows  all  about  conventi 
Prior  to  moving  to  California  to  start  a  family  with  h 
band  Stephen,  she,  like  Stephen,  was  a  successful  real 
tate  developer  in  New  York.  Although  at  the  beginni 
of  the  project  the  couple  were  uncertain  whether  t 
7,000-square-foot  Los  Angeles  house  would  be  for  the] 
or  for  sale,  they  nonetheless  felt  it  worthwhile,  as  th< 
say,  "to  push  some  existing  boundaries  of  architecture 

For  that  the  Berinis  called  on  Manhattan-based  arc 
tect  Michael  McDonough,  who  had  not  only  design 
Marsha's  loft  in  Greenwich  Village  but  had  also  decor; 
ed  the  couple's  weekend  house  on  Long  Island  and  ren< 
vated  their  beach  house  in  Santa  Barbara.  "I  li 
Michael,"  says  Marsha  matter-of-factly.  "He's  free-spid 
ed  in  a  way  I  appreciate."  McDonough,  whose  signatu 
is  a  certain  glib  edginess  (he  once  proposed  tying  a  hou 
together  with  rope),  looked  on  the  cross-country  co 
mission  as  an  opportunity  to  explore  twentieth-centu 
California  design.  "What  I  wanted  to  do  was  include  a 
most  everything,  from  Mexican  folk  to  seventies  Si 
Ranch,"  recalls  the  architect,  who  will — if  you  ask — tra 
the  aesthetic  debt  he  racked  up  in  designing  the  Beri 
house  to  an  all-star  lineup  that  includes  Frank  Llo 
Wright,  Rudolph  Schindler,  Richard  Neutra,  Berna 
Maybeck,  the  brothers  Greene,  and  an  MGM  set  desig: 

Izhar  Patkin's  Don  Quijote  Segunda  Parte  stands  behind  a  chaiw 
by  Calvin  Churchman  in  the  living  room,  left.  The  gold  lame 
rag  rug  was  made  by  one  of  Patkin's  Amish  contacts  in 
Pennsylvania.  Opposite  above:  In  the  dining  room,  Biedermeie 
chairs  surround  a  custom  table  by  L.A.  decorator  Barbara 
Barry.  Elsa  Rady  created  the  blue  and  yellow  wall  piece. 
Opposite  below:  A  pair  of  perforated-metal  Shiro  Kuramata 
chairs  from  Vitra  Seating  flank  a  lamp  by  London  fashion 
designer  Vivienne  Westwood.  Patkin's  painted  rubber  curtain, 
Maids  of  Honor,  was  inspired  by  Velazquez's  Las  Meninas. 


I 


In  the  library,  artist  Nikki  Moser  hung  a  red  brocade  curtain 

from  a  gold  rope  to  shield  the  TV  in  the  bookcase.  Above 

the  Steinway,  a  painting  by  Ben  Vautier;  on  the  Steinway, 

Nicholas  Africano's  1986  cast-bronze  and  glass  Actor. 


A  potentially  dark  basement  media  room  is  ushered 

into  the  light  thanks  to  lemon  yellow  walls,  lime  green  cabinets 

inset  with  metallic  grilles,  polka-dotted  Hawaiian  floor  mats, 

and  a  pair  of  zebra-print  Alvar  Aalto  chairs  from  ICF. 


Four  artists  contributed  to  the  guest  bedroom.  Calvin 

Churchman  designed  the  ebonized-wood  bed  and  side  table, 

Nikki  Moser  fabricated  the  African  batik  bedspread,  and  Patkiij 

painted  the  floor  mats.  The  diptych  is  by  Luciano  Pema. 


I,  library,  X  marks 
s  it  where  artist  Kim 
( nnel  did  his  ultra- 
>    mural,  where 
•  tough  introduced  a 
i  a-shaped  window, 

iere  Patkin  applied 
,  er  Romeo  Gigli's 
u  Id  velvet  to  cover 
{ rhair  and  Venturi 

tulptor  Eric  Rhein's 
^iluminates  Nicholas 
cio's  painting. 
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To  ensure  that  the  house  not  look  like  an  Izhar  Patkin  installa i 

er  whose  name  he  can't  recall.  The  result,  which  McDon- 
ough  alternately  refers  to  as  modern,  multicultural,  and 
deconstructivist,  is  an  architectural  smorgasbord  of  buff 
stucco,  strip  windows,  and  flat  roofs,  surprisingly  polite, 
all  things  considered,  in  its  stylistic  stance. 

But  if  McDonough  had  his  cadre  of  sources,  so  did  Iz- 
har Patkin,  the  Israeli-born  Manhattan  artist  whom  the 
Berinis  enlisted  to  take  charge  of  the  interiors.  "Izhar's: 
aesthetic  is  very  rich,  very  baroque,"  says  Marsha.  "He 
borrows  from  cultures — Middle  Eastern,  North  Afri- 
can— that  make  no  distinction  between  decorative  andi 
fine  art."  Which  is  what  Marsha  likes.  In  whirlwind  visits1 
to  the  West  Coast,  Patkin  assumed  responsibility  for  ev- 
erything from  curtains  and  carpets  to  furniture  and  fab- 
rics. To  ensure  that  the  Berinis'  house  not  look  like  a 
Patkin  installation,  he  enlisted  the  assistance  of  a  small1 
army  of  confreres.  Kim  MacConnel  painted  walls,  sofas,1 
and  floor  mats.  Calvin  Churchman  designed  ebonized 
wood  furniture.  Vivienne  Westwood  supplied  lamps 
modeled  after  her  logo.  Romeo  Gigli  was  called  on  for 


list  enlisted  the  assistance  of  a  small  army  of  confreres 


elvet.  And  an  Amish  source  was  tapped  to  make  a  rag 
.ig  out  of  gold  lame.  Although  Patkin  took  to  the  furni- 
jire  marketplace  with  enthusiasm — buying  pieces  bv 
tch  disparate  talents  as  Arne  Jacobsen  and  Shiro  Kura- 
lata — he  also  reused  everything  the  Berinis  had. 
Throwing  things  away  is  tacky,"  he  says.  At  times  his  re- 
i)lve  required  a  bit  of  ad  hoc  ingenuity,  as  in  the  case  of 
le  quite-a-bit- too-slick- for- what- we're- trying- to-do- 
ere  halogen  lamp  that  he  wrapped  in  aluminum  foil. 
"A  lot  of  environments  are  created  by  throwing  money 
i  them,"  offers  Marsha.  "This  house  is  not  about  that, 
his  house  is  about  another  kind  of  choice;  it's  about  rev- 
ling  in  a  luxury  that  doesn't  have  to  do  with  money."  A 

)n  the  exterior,  right  and  opposite  below,  McDonough  tips  his 
at  to  Wright,  Neutra,  and  Maybeck.  In  the  garden,  landscape 
rchitects  Burton  &  Spitz  tip  theirs  to  contemporary  concerns, 
ich  as  drought.  Opposite  above:  Patkin  left  his  imprint  in  the 
laster  bedroom  with  a  perforated  felt  curtain  and  a  halogen 
imp  covered  in  Reynolds  Wrap.  Above:  Tinted  concrete  tiles 
spped  with  floral  Malibu  tiles  line  the  master  bathroom. 


In  the  living  room  of  their 
1728  house  the  Sergeants  re- 
interpreted the  snake  and 
egg  motif  in  a  sophisticated 
palette.  The  Flemish  settee, 
Connecticut  tea  table,  and 
Dutch  tiles  are  18th  century. 
Details  see  Resources. 


Revisionist  Histo 


Connecticut  antiques  dealers  Gary  and 
larien  Sergeant  achieve  authenticity  without 
teing  bound  by  archaeology.  By  Brooke  Hayward 

holographs   by   Oberto   Gili      Produced    by   Deborah   Webster 
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The  original  Queen  Anne  sym 
has  been  restored  outside,  opp 
above,  and  inside,  where  one  c 
two  parlors  is  now  the  dining 
opposite  below.  James  Griffith 
painted  the  fanciful  mural,  in< 
by  a  medieval  herbal.  Above:  i 
gilded, Georgian  mirror  reflect 
18th-century  table  from  Philac 


OR  THOSE  OF  US  WHO  LIVE  IN 
ie  northwest  corner  of  Connecticut, 

bit  of  serendipity  appeared  several 
ears  ago  in  the  guise  of  a  shop  oper- 
ted  by  a  husband  and  wife  team  of 
nowledgeable  antiquaires.  This  re- 

eshing  state  of  affairs  has  brought 
ur  household,  among  others,  to 
ie  verge  of  bankruptcy,  but  never 
lind.  Darien  and  Gary  Sergeant 
re  as  charming  as  they  are  in- 
armed— and  together  they  have 
lore  expertise  in  remodeling  an- 
que  houses  and  acquiring  antique 
arniture  than  most  of  us  could  ac- 
uire  in  several  lifetimes. 

The  Sergeants'  shop  in  the  village 
f  New  Preston  offers  the  first  clue  to 
leir  very  particular  style.  Just  out- 
ide  their  small  street-level  space — 
ight  next  door  to  their  friend  Timo- 
ly  Mawson's  haven  for  gardeners — 

staircase  leads  up  to  an  airy  two- 
tory  room  with  white  walls,  dark 
earns,  and  French  doors  that  open 
nto  a  balcony  overlooking  the  East 


Aspetuck  River.  Inside,  a  stairway 
climbs  to  a  small  loft,  its  painted  floor 
a  faded  blue  black  Byzantine  sky  with 
swirling  gold  stars.  The  furniture 
and  objects  are  mainly  eighteenth- 
and  nineteenth-century  American 
and  European  pieces,  often  of  ex- 
ceptional quality.  The  effect  is  one  of 
remarkable  sophistication. 

"I  buy  from  Maine  to  the  Caroli- 
nas,  driving,  flying — whatever  I 
have  to  do  to  get  the  goods,"  says 
Gary  Sergeant,  who  has  been  an  an- 
tiques dealer  since  he  was  twenty- 
three.  "My  personal  passion  is  for 
earlv  Queen  Anne  furniture,  but  it's 
unaffordable  today  for  most  people, 
so  we  buy  across  the  board,"  he  ex- 
plains. "We  have  far  more  neoclassi- 
cal than  ever."  For  years  Gary  and 
Darien,  also  a  veteran  of  the  antiques 
circuit,  dealt  privately,  building  up  a 
clientele.  A  two-fan  carved  Queen 
Anne  highboy  that  arrived  at  their 
door  from  a  house  on  Cape  Cod  at 
eight  one  recent  evening  was  sold. 


sight  unseen,  by  nine  to  a  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  client  who  had  spent  three 
years  looking  for  something  like  it. 
Says  Sergeant,  "I  told  him  patience  is 
everything  in  collecting." 

Patience  is  also  everything  in  re- 
storing an  eighteenth-century  house 
from  the  ground  up,  as  the  Ser- 
geants have  been  doing  for  most  of 
the  past  decade.  Built  in  1728  by  the 
Sanford  family,  well-known  and  ap- 
parently well-to-do  early  settlers,  the 
classic  center-chimney  Connecticut 
house  is  one  of  the  oldest  buildings  in 
Redding.  Over  the  years,  says  Gary, 
it  had  been  "federalized":  the  origi- 
nal Queen  Anne  entry  was  removed, 
walls  were  torn  out,  and  paneling 
was  thrown  into  closets.  The  founda- 
tion was  in  such  bad  condition  that 
the  floorboards  in  the  back  of  the 
house  were  resting  on  dirt.  "When 
Gary  came  here,  I  had  done  the 
structural  work,"  says  Darien,  who 
moved  in  with  her  son,  Seth,  a  few 
years  before  Gary  came  on  the  scene. 
"The  house  had  al- 
ready been  jacked  up, 
the  sills  had  been  re- 
placed where  they  had 
to  be,  and  the  clap- 
boards had  been  put  on 
one  end  of  the  house." 
Darien  was  well 
equipped  for  this  un- 
dertaking with  experi- 
ence, if  not  money.  A 
would-be  architect 
— she  made  detailed 
drawings  of  light- 
houses when  she  was 
three — she  had  gone 
into  partnership  with 
a  restoration  carpen- 
ter. "We  started  by 
taking  down  an  eigh- 
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In  the  parlor,  left,  the  I 
painted  Philadelphia 
table  between  the 
windows  consorts  with  I 
japanned  English 
furniture,  including  a  I 
tea  table  and  a  c.  1765  I 
George  Prior  clock. 
Opposite:  The  Sergeantj 
installed  period 
paneling,  then  had  it 
finished  in  faux  marble 
and  stone  patterns. 
Striped  fabric  on  chairs 
from  Manuel  Canovas. 


teenth-century  house  in  Ansonia," 
she  recalls.  "We  had  three  or  four 
weeks  to  get  it  all  clown  before  the 
bulldozer  was  going  to  trash  it." 
Eventually  vertigo  struck  and  she  re- 
tired her  work  boots — "I  had  five 
dogs  and  three  cats  and  a  young  son, 
and  I  couldn't  leave  them" — and  ex- 
changed her  interest  in  the  Ansonia 
house  for  building  supplies  for  her 
own  place  in  Redding. 

Once  the  structure  was  sound,  the 
Sergeants  set  out  to  restore  the 
original  Queen  Anne  symmetry:  two 
matching  parlors  and  equal  numbers 
of  windows  on  both  sides  of  the  front 
doors.  They  added  a  kitchen  and  a 
bathroom  and  converted  the  old 
long  kite  hen,  or  keeping  room,  into  a 
living  room.  Although  Gary  says  that 
they  gradually  moved  away  from  "a 
Pilgrim's  view,  with  everything  au- 
I hemic  and  original  and  perfect," 
they  took  pains  to  use  period  hinges, 
timbers,  paneling,  and  architectural 
elements.  They  even  used  hand- 
forged  rose-head  nails  for  the  ex- 
posed flooring,  paneling,  and 
exterior  clapboard  siding. 

Gary  did  a  lot  of  the  physical  work 
himself,  with  help  from  builders  who 
specialize  in  old  houses.  But  it  was 
Darien  who  drove  the  complicated 
machinery  of  this  project.  She  is  pas- 
sionate about  details.  Take  the  win- 
dow frames,  for  example.  "The  sash 
was  made  at  Maurer  &  Shephard 


Joiners  in  Glastonbury.  The  win- 
dows are  twelve-over-eight,  with 
muntins  about  an  inch  across." 

"My  thing  is  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry," says  Darien,  "although  through 
Gary  I've  learned  to  love  nineteenth- 
century  neoclassicism.  My  bedroom 
is  early  eighteenth  century  Dutch 
with  a  Hudson  Valley  kas,"  a  cup- 
board originally  used  to  store  cloth- 
ing and  bedding.  The  walls  are  a 
masterpiece  of  grisaille  painted  by 
artist  James  Griffith,  a  friend  of  the 
Sergeants',  in  a  palette  that  ranges 
from  pure  white  to  charcoal  gray 
shot  with  mauve.  The  design,  of 
course,  is  Darien's,  a  marriage  of  a 
motif  from  another  eighteenth-cen- 
tury painted  kas  with  trompe  l'oeil 
pilasters  in  the  seventeenth-century 
Swedish  style. 

Downstairs  the  paneled  walls  in 
one  parlor  are  painted  with  flam- 
boyant— yet  true  to  the  period  — 
taupe  swirls  and  striations  of  faux 
marble,  with  interior  panels  of  a 
deep  green  faux  fossilized  stone. 
These  patterns  provide  a  perfect 
backdrop  for  a  Chippendale  sofa 
and  japanned  English  furniture.  In 
the  other  parlor,  now  a  dining  room 
with  an  eighteenth-century  Philadel- 
phia Quaker  table  and  a  period  cor- 
ner cupboard  from  a  Connecticut 
estate,  James  Griffith  created  a  play- 
ful mural  inspired  in  part  by  a  medi- 
eval Italian  herbal.  "I  told  him  no 


people,"  Darien  recalls.  "I  made  hiri 
sand  one  person  out.  Animals,"  shij 
asserts,  "are  better."  The  Sergeant! 
have  had  the  dining  room  paintecj 
four  times;  finally,  Gary  says,  tht 
room  sparkles  as  it  should  when  thej 
eat  by  candlelight. 

One  bit  of  painting  they  did  theml 
selves.  In  the  long  kitchen  the{ 
found  a  bit  of  faded  red  panelinj 
with  a  snake  and  egg  motif  in  blacl 
"We  couldn't  live  with  black  ant 
red,"  says  Gary,  so  they  re-createc 
the  pattern  in  a  grayish  purple  or 
taupe  paneling.  "It's  not  black  ant 
red,"  Gary  admits,  "but  it's  the  prop] 
er  decoration  for  the  house  an< 
it  looks  great."  It's  also  a  perfect  ex-l 
ample  of  howr  the  Sergeants  havtj 
remained  true  to  the  house's  origins 
yet  achieved  a  fresh  modern  look. 

Now  they  are  addressing  their  gar- 
den. Gary  has  just  planted  some  es- 
paliered  apple  trees,  and  who  knows! 
what's  next?  "In  the  eighteenth  cen-l 
tury,"  he  points  out,  "trees  were  of- 
ten planted  in  pairs.  Sometimes  they 
flanked  the  center  of  the  entryway 
and  were  called  marriage  trees.  We 
lost  one  of  ours  to  the  hurricane  a 
couple  of  years  ago;  it  fell  right  on 
the  house.  So  we  had  to  start  all  over 
again  with  the  roof." 

The  inside  is  almost  finished,  he 
says.  "We  really  just  have  some  inci- 
dental alcoves."  He  pauses.  "Of 
course,  there's  a  whole  attic."  A 
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he  decorative 


[  walls  of  the 
t  n,  Darien  chose 
1 1  from  an  18th- 
,j  kas,  or  painted 

1-d.  from  the 
Valley,  anchored 
pe  1'oeil  nih- 
il Swedish  pilasters. 
;  L-century  Flemish 
i ;  table  and  Swedish 
•  implement  the 
E.  pencil-post  bed, 
►;  in  linens  Darien 
f  ith  tablecloths 
local  shop. 
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hey  moved  away 'from  what  Gary^Sergeant  calls  "a  Pilgrim's  view 
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What's 


Next? 


HG  asks 
six  designers 

In  the  year  2000  will  furniture 
come  coated  in  Teflon?  Will  tech- 
nology turn  antiques  into  fossils? 
Will  the  rooms  we  live  in  be  as 
multifunctional  as  space  pods? 
Some  prescient  designers  unveil 
examples  of  their  work  they 
predict  will  have  staying  power 
well  into  the  next  millennium — 
and  their  expectations  and  ex- 
planations suggest  that  what's 
to  come  looks  just  like  home. 


ROSE  TARLOW 

MARK  HAMPTON 
JED  JOHNSON 


WILLIAM  DIAMONI 
ANTHONY  BARATTi 

FRANKLIN  SALASKV 
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i  .os  Angeles  house 
}  igned  for  herself, 
.  arlow  transcends 
i  correctness  in 
s  f  an  idiosyncratic 
( :h.  She  uses  a 
-  the-century  French 
link  a  guest  bed 
ith  a  sitting  room. 
see  Resources. 


TIMELESS 


TRANQUIL  . 


RESTRAINED   . 


The  wave  of  the  future 
will  be  to  do  away  with 
decorator  rooms — 
nothing  contrived, 
connived,  or  too 
perfect.  People  will 
forget  about  re-creating 
English  and  French 
looks  and  relax  into 
their  own  good  taste. 

— ROSE  TARLOW 


Tarlow  calls  her  rooms 
"backdrops  for  objects 
I  adore."  A  guest  bed- 
room houses  17th-century 
English  library  chairs, 
top,  and,  above,  an  18th- 
century  French  bed  that 
folds  up  into  a  settee. 


CLASSICAL 


COMFORTABLE 


FUNCTIONAL 


Manhattan  couple 
ten  to  music  and  their 
ildren  study  in  their 
ampton-created  media 
om,  below,  featuring 
1785  Reveillon  wall 
mels  and  an  array  of 
bolstered  surfaces.  Far 
rht:  Tole  topiary  and 
Russian  chair,  c.  1810, 
i  a  stenciled  floor. 


he  older  we  get  the  more  faith  we  have 
1  design  from  the  past,  in  richly  executed 
bjects  of  great  refinement  and  comfort, 
linimalism  is  for  the  very  young. 

— MARK  HAMPTON 


We'll  recommit  to  doing 
things  the  slow  hard  good 
way.  People  who  do  fine 
work  wind  up  loving  their 
lives,  not  rushing  to  have 
a  beer  and  forget  what 
lousy  work  they  do. 

JED  JOHNSON 


AMERICAN   .  ■  ■   HANDCRAFTED 


.   NOSTALGIC  .  . 


amond  and  Baratta's 
mtessentially  American 
chen,  in  Manhattan, 
me  and  far  right,  has 
ided  rugs,  a  quilt- 
terned  floor,  colonial- 
pired  custom  cabinets, 
i  a  center  island  that 
creetly  accommodates 
nicrowave  oven. 


he  future  is  about  rooms  that  are  warm 
id  honest,  about  plaids  and  checks 
id  kitchens  with  gingham  wallpaper 
id  soup  on  the  stove. 
— Anthony  Baratta  and  William  Diamond 


The  arts  and  crafts  are 
flourishing  again  and  a  new 
class  of  artisans  is  about  to 
emerge  who  will  revitalize 
the  alliance  between  the 
designer  and  the  craftsman. 
— Franklin  Salasky 


In  his  New  York 
studio  apartment, 
opposite,  architect 
Salasky  paint-stained 
the  floor  and  used 
visual  tricks,  such  as 
the  placement  of  a 
mirror  at  ceiling 
level,  to  enlarge  the 
space.  Mary  Bright 
produced  stylized 
swag  curtains  and 
the  velvet  bedspread, 
above,  and  Elliott 
Levine  painted  the 
fabric  that  lines  a 
wall  outside  the  tiny 
library,  left.  Below:  A 
refinished  Paul  Laszlo 
sideboard  and  a 
Verner  Panton  chair. 
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For  his  London  pe 

architect  John  Young  compile^p^VWn  catalogu 

of  machine  age  elegance.  By  John  Russell   Photograph 
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John  Young,  opposite,  sits 
on  the  stairway  to  a  sleeping 
platform  suspended  within 
his  two-story  living  area.  Wall- 
mounted  coiled  heaters  were 
adapted  from  industrial  units. 
Above:  Teak  Ma  ir  treads 
fabricated  by  an  English  boat 
works  rest  onn  armature 
of  stainless  and  painted 
steel.  Details  see  Resources. 


t  HE  PENTHOUSE  APARTMENT 
of  the  architect  John  Young 
on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Thames  in  Hammersmith, 
in  west  London,  is  like  noth- 
ing that  was  ever  built  be- 
fore. There  are  plenty  of 
other  penthouses  in  London,  and 
some  of  them  are  quite  spectacular. 
Since  the  city's  Docklands  were 
thrown  open  for  residen- 
tial use,  some  of  those  ae- 
ries stand  high  above  the 
water  and  can  be  seen  for 
miles  around,  like  John 
Young's.  The  peculiarity  of 
his  penthouse,  which  he 
shares  with  his  wife,  the 
fashion  designer  Marianne 
Just,  and  their  three-year- 
old  daughter,  is  that  down 
to  its  last  detail  it  is  a  tri- 
umph of  the  will. 

The  Young  apartment 
has,  in  fact,  an  obsessional 
quality.  Everything  in  it  is 
the  way  it  had  to  be,  no  mat- 
ter how  disparate  the  com- 
ponents or  how  far-flung 
their  sources.  As  a  director 
of  the  Richard  Rogers  Part- 
nership and  a  key  figure — 
"I'm  the  one  who  gets 
things  built" — in  projects 
such  as  the  new  headquar- 
ters of  Lloyd's  of  London, 
the  new  Reuters  building 
in  the  Docklands,  and  in 
much  else  besides,  John 
Young  has  traveled  the 
world  in  search  of  suppli- 
ers who  will  provide  noth- 
ing but  perfection. 

Over  the  years  he  has 
made  list  upon  list  of  firms 
of  that  sort.  Many  of  them 
are  British  firms  that  are 
quite  small  but  work  to  the 
highest  possible  standard. 
Small  boat-building  firms 
are  a  constant  source  of  inspiration 
to  Young  and  when  he  needs  to  move 
the  stainless-steel  cupboards  that 
hold  his  personal  belongings,  he 
does  it  by  turning  the  wheels  of  rac- 
ing yachts.  At  the  lightest  touch,  hefty 
chains  go  into  action  and  the  mobile 


storage  units  get  on  their  way. 

In  Young's  penthouse  the  ma- 
chine-patterned stainless  steel,  the 
waxed  granolithic  floors,  the  teak 
decks  and  stair  treads,  the  under- 
floor  heaters,  the  flue  terminals,  the 
finned  tube  pipework,  and  the  mo- 
torized internal  blinds  all  come  from 
different  firms,  none  of  them  enor- 
mous, all  over  the  British  Isles.  It  was 


Boat  builders  are  a  source  of 

inspiration  to  Young — yacht 

wheels  steer  his  mobile  closets 


River  light  reflects  off  stainless-steel 
cabinets  and  a  granolithic  floor  in  the 
kitchen,  opposite.  In  the  background  is 
Marianne  Just's  workroom.  Top:  Glass 
bricks  encircle  the  rooftop  bathroom 
tower.  Above:  In  the  living  area,  a  Le 
Corbusier  sofa  and  chairs  from  Atelier 
International  face  a  Gae  Aulenti  table. 


not  from  one  firm,  but  from  thrJ 
that  the  shower  controls,  the  show! 
curtains,  and  the  shower  heads  wel 
ordered.  Few  of  us  have  stood  ul 
der,  or  even  heard  of  the  brine  shof 
er  at  Carskiey  House  on  Kintyre  I 
western  Scotland,  but  it  too  playecl 
part  in  the  design. 

If  I  go  on  to  say  that  in  YounJ 
bathroom  the  cedarwood  hot  tu 
comes  from  Kojiya  in  J 
pan,  the  laboratory  faucej 
are  made  in  Denmark,  tH 
wooden  stools  are  Port] 
guese,  the  bidet  is  adaptq 
from  a  Swedish  design 
a  vandalproof  toilet,  at 
the  washbasin  is  standai 
issue  for  enlighten* 
American  surgeons,  it  wj 
be  clear  that  the  phrase  I 
triumph  of  the  will"  h{ 
not  been  used  lightly. 

John  Young  does  nc 
turn  primarily  to  fant 
firms  that  have  been  i| 
business  since  the  industr 
al  revolution  was  hot  ne\ 
In  the  words  of  architeij 
tural  critic  Deyan  SudjiJ 
Young  "scans  the  technicJ 
catalogues  and  haunts  tl 
by-pass  workshops  th; 
weld  steel  subframes  an| 
cast  glass  bricks.  .  .[ant 
the  scruffy  little  shecl 
around  Bristol  that  suppi 
the  aerospace  industry 
Just  occasionally  he  wil 
settle  for  preindustrizl 
products.  The  gigantil 
earthenware  jars  th; 
stand  on  the  roof  and  pnl 
tect  Marianne  Just  froil 
Peeping  Toms  come  froij 
the  Meon  Valley  in  Hamrl 
shire.  But  fundamental^ 
this  apartment  is  distinctll 
of  our  own  day. 
John  Young  also  pickl 
ideas  out  of  the  air.  It  was  from 
chance  sighting  of  a  stainless-steel 
truck  in  Japan  that  he  got  the  idea  fol 
the  stainless-steel  moire  effect  thzj 
sets  both  the  storage  units  and  th 
entire  kitchen  ashimmer  with  lighi 
The  industrial  Platecoil  heaters- 
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Down  to  its  last  detail  the  penthouse  is  a  triumph  of  th 


1 

1 

mi     mi. 

ih  ii 

Hthing,  without  exception,  is  out  on 

\\  Y 


like  Japanese  shields,  flat  on  the 
wall — that  keep  the  Thames-side 
damp  away  were  made  to  order  by  a 
firm  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  The 
spiral  ramp  to  the  bathroom  tower 
at  the  top  of  the  apartment  was 
prompted  by  one  on  an  oil  tank 
Young  had  seen  in  Lovell,  Wyoming. 
A  gasholder  in  Rotherhithe,  Lon- 
don, and  a  water  tower  in  Fresno, 
California,  left  their  mark  upon  him. 
So  did  the  nacelle  of  a  1920s  Ameri- 
can airship,  the  widow's  walk  on  an 
eighteenth-century  sea  captain's 
house  in  Massachusetts,  and  a  kitch- 
en blind  from  a  firm  in  Germany. 

The  site  of  the  penthouse  was  also 
fundamental  to  its  design.  It  was  in 


1986  that  Young  bought  two  apart- 
ments at  the  top  of  the  block  of  flats 
that  he  and  his  partners  had  built  for 
a  speculative  developer,  only  a  few 
yards  from  their  own  offices.  He 
combined  the  two  flats  and  connect- 
ed the  upper  level  to  the  roof,  from 
which  he  now  commands  360-de- 
gree  views.  Young  loves  views,  and 
the  bigger  they  are  the  more  he  likes 
them.  His  takes  in  the  Thames,  the 
adjacent  reservoirs,  and  the  now  dis- 

Hung  from  the  ceiling  on  stainless-steel 
rods,  the  concrete  sleeping  platform, 
left,  overlooks  the  dining  area  and  the 
Thames.  Glass  discs  inset  in  the  floor  echo 
the  curves  of  a  Ward  Bennett  table  and 
Le  Corbusier  chairs.  A  teak  gangway  and 
more  stairs  lead  to  a  glass-walled  look- 
out. Above:  Jutting  above  a  row  of  prewar 
gables,  the  penthouse  combines  apartments 
on  two  stories  of  a  block  of  flats  designed 
by  the  Richard  Rogers  Partnership. 
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Young  has  traveled  the  world  in  search 

* 

made  in  Japan,  the  faucets  are  Danish,  the  stool  is  PorHigue: 


•d  Harrods  Depository  on  the  op- 
site  bank  —  "like  an  I  ndian 
ace."  Equally  important  to  him 

the  sculling  life  and  the  bird  life 
the  Thames.  Oarsmen  pull  their 
v  up  and  downstream,  much  to 
delight  of  Young,  who  is  enough 
a  waterman  to  have  wanted  to 
ig  a  boat  on  davits  above  the  river 
ow  his  apartment.  (The  necessary 
al  approval  remains  hopelessly 
gled  in  red  tape.) 

Vs  for  the  bird  life,  it  is  one  of  his 
jot  delights.  "When  I  was  ten 
irs  old,  I  wanted  to  be  the  second 
er  Scott,"  he  says,  referring  to  the 
ilglish  birder,  bird  preserver,  and 
d  painter,  son  of  Captain  Robert 
>tt,  the  Antarctic  explorer.  "There 
s  no  money  in  ornithology.  But 
ht  here  I  have  seen  about  50  of  the 

species  recorded  around  Ham- 
rsmith.  We  have  pintails,  golden 
,  shovelers,  wild  ducks,  wildfowl, 
get  cormorants  and  herons.  Be- 
en them,  the  Thames  and  the  res- 
oirs  are  a  natural  stopping-off 
ce  for  migrating  birds.  I  even  saw 
mall  seal  once.  In  the  winter 
mths  we  have  flatfish — sea  fish — 
here.  And  since  the  water  was 
aned  up,  we  have  salmon  again." 
Turning  back  from  the  window 
1  taking  a  brisk  look  at  the  3,200 
aare  feet  of  his  domain,  John 
ung  says,  "This  apartment  is  all 
)ut  detail."  As  if  I  hadn't  noticed. 
is  a  place  in  which  everything, 
hout  exception,  is  out  on  show, 
us  applies  to  the  unbalustraded 
eping  area  suspended  from  the 
ling  by  stainless-steel  rods,  to  the 
xed  and  warmed  surface  of  the 
ating  concrete  floor,  to  the  plaster 
xed  with  marble  dust  and  linseed 
,  and  to  the  trumpet  notes  of 
ght  red  and  even  brighter  yellow 
he  double-height  living  area.  And 
en  he  says,  "There  is  a  key  to  it 

zero  compromise,"  I  have  no 
'uble  believing  it.  A 

linless-steel  fixtures  surround  a 
anese  cedar  hot  tub  in  the  bathroom, 
osite.  Diagonal  rods  brace  the  glass 
:k  cylinder  against  wind  loads.  Right: 
e  of  a  pair  of  Eileen  Gray  mirrors 
entered  above  a  surgical  washbasin. 
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ate  and  Genevieve  Gormle 
transform  a  Long  Island  post  offic 
and  the  if  \t 


Photographs    by   Jean    Pagliuso      Produced   by   Charle 
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-  .  Post  Office.  WalnscoH.  N.  ?. 
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When  Susan 
Calhoun  and 
Charlie  Moss 
had  a  derelict 

A  French  park  bench  is 

post  office  from  Wainscott,  IZ™m1?Iu^ot 

Calhoun,  and  their 

Lone  Island,  moved  to  a  for-  ch*d™-  M*Z a"d Sam' 

O  opposite,  outside  their 

Long  Island  weekend 

mer  potato  field,  they  insisted  | 
on  riding  in  it  as  it  made  the 
quarter-mile  journey.  The 
image  is  quintessential  Cal- 
houn and  MOSS:  a  kind  faced  man  with 
wild  black  hair  and  a  fair  woman  with  ferocious  blue  eyes 
standing  at  the  prow  of  a  prim  shingled  building  in  which 
they  meant  to  shelter  Moss's  son,  Rob,  their  as-yet  un- 
born children,  and  a  galaxy  of  friends.  Since  that  day 
twelve  years  ago  they've  adopted  Mary,  now  seven,  and 
Sam,  now  six.  They've  changed  the  original  building 
from  a  country  post  office  to  a  modest  weekend  place  to  house.  Since  the  couple 
an  ongoing  project  that  may  never  be  finished.  moved  the  former  post 

It's  the  house  you  wish  you'd  grown  up  in,  the  one  with    offl1ce'.  toP  amd  a^ove' 
'  .  .  iii       i      r,  .,.  to  their  land  a  dozen 

window  seats  and  broad  porches  and  hundreds  of  hiding    years  ago  .(  has  grown 

places.  Somehow  it  doesn't  feel  precious.  The  inhabit-    below,  with  their  family, 
ants  are  too  quirky  and  forceful,  and  the  ever-changing    Details  see  Resources. 
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design  is  too  intelligent. 

Calhoun  and  Moss  start- 
ed with  little  more  than  the 
old  post  office — a  plain 
wooden  building  erected 
around  the  turn  of  the 
century — and  a  field  gone  |jj 
to  seed.  It  didn't  seem  like 
much.  But  the  field  front- 
ed a  pond  where  wild 
geese  lived  in  summer, 
and  the  post  office  had 
generous  windows  and  pine  plank  floors.  Calhoun  and 
Moss  planted  trees  and  wild  grasses.  They  left  the 
scarred  floors  and,  with  the  help  of  architect  Tod  Wil- 
liams, added  a  porch  and  put  dormers  in  the  attic. 

After  Mary  arrived,  they  brought  in  Kate  Gormley,  a 
young  Harvard-trained  architect  who  shared  their  affec- 
tion for  the  original  building's  unassuming,  matronly  se- 
renity. Gormley,  who  later  enlisted  her  sister  Genevieve, 
embarked  with  Moss  and  Calhoun  on  a  series  of  addi- 
tions: a  playroom,  more  bedrooms,  more  porches,  and 
an  arbor.  "I  love  these  old  houses  that  just  got  added  on 
to,"  Kate  Gormley  says.  "This  is  a  farmer's  house,  not  a 
merchant's  house.  It  has  this  wonderful  clumsiness. 
We've  worked  hard  to  keep  it  imperfect  and  innocent." 
Imperfect  and  innocent  it  is,  but  at  the  same  time  it's 
inspired  and  beautifully — almost  heartbreakingly — bal- 
anced. Picture  your  grandmother's  farm  married  to  a 
Zen  garden.  Every  room  is  airy  and  high-ceilinged, 
scoured  by  light.  A  wooden  swing  set,  designed  by  Kate 
Gormley,  stands  in  the  middle  of  a  lawn  with  a  Shaker 
simplicity  that  borders  on  the  profound.  The  latest  addi- 
tion, yet  another  porch,  holds  a  vast  spare  wooden  table 
that  could  seat  two  dozen  in  a  pinch. 

"The  house  keeps  changing,"  Kate  Gormley  says,  "be- 


Simple  antiques, 
right,  from  a 
French  tilt-top  table 
and  a  deep-skirted 
Windsor  chair  to 
a  bean  pot  and  a 
carpenter's  level, 
coexist  happily 
with  the  living 
room's  original 
bead  and  board 
walls.  Below:  The 
dining  room  links 
the  old  house  with 
the  new  playroom. 
Above:  Sam  rings 
the  bell  for  lunch. 
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Picture  your  grandmother's  farm  married  to  a  Zen  garden 
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mse  the  family  keeps  changing.  Tables  get  bigger, 
xks  get  bigger.  Susan  can't  bear  stasis.  Charlie  always 
ys,  'Why  can't  we  keep  it  the  way  it  is?'  Then  we  do  it, 
id  he  loves  it." 

Kate  and  her  two  children  have  a  weekend  house  near- 

/,  and  she  and  Genevieve  keep  up  a  running  dialogue 

ith  Moss  and  Calhoun  about  the  next  project.  Asked  if 

le  has  any  qualms  about  working  in  such  a  traditional 

>rm,  Kate  Gormley  says,  "The  need  to  be  new  is  won- 

rful.  But  there's  something  about  that  primal  house 

iat  interests  me."  She  cites  Louis  Kahn's  assertion  that  a 

ick  wants  to  be  an  arch.  "I  ask  wood  what  it  wants  to 

fc,"  she  says,  "and  it  wants  to  be  a  gable." 

I  The  house  she's  built  with  Moss  and  Calhoun,  though 

iaditional,  is  slightly  eccentric  and  ut- 

Jrly  personal.  It's  full  of  mismatched 

lairs  and  tables,  most  bought  on 

hims,  some  showing  evidence  of  a 

alf-dozen  coats  of  paint.  Sofas  are 

)ft  and  deep.  Although  Moss  and 

alhoun  have  paintings  and  sculp- 

ires,  their  favorite  decorative  device 

spears  to  be  photographs  of  family 

lembers  and  friends. 

Like  any  home,  this  one  can't  be  ap- 

reciated  independently  of  the  lives 

ved  within.  Moss  and  Calhoun  keep  a 

Election  of  hand-carved  walking 
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sticks  near  the  door,  and  before  a  walk  on  the  grounds, 
guests  are  given  their  choice.  At  meals  everyone's  place  is 
marked  by  a  smooth  stone,  with  his  or  her  name  painted 
on  it.  As  guests  come  and  go,  the  stones  bearing  their 
names  accumulate  in  a  bowl  on  the  sideboard.  At  season's 
end  the  stones  are  put  back  outside  under  the  cryptome- 
ria  trees,  with  the  understanding  that  next  spring  a  new 
crop  of  named  stones  will  begin  to  accumulate. 

Conventional  wisdom  tells  us  we  court  tragedy  when 
we  try  to  create  deeply  rooted  futures  for  ourselves  out 
of  whole  cloth.  Look  at  Jay  Gatsby.  Look  at  Charles  Fos- 
ter Kane.  But  Calhoun  and  Moss — with  the  Gormley  sis- 
ters' help — appear  to  be  pulling  it  off.  Their  house  has  a 
calm,  stoic  majesty,  and  it's  not  hard  to  imagine  it  still 
standing,  still  unfinished,  in  the  year 
2091.  It's  not  hard  to  imagine  Mary's 
and  Sam's  grandchildren  reading  on 
one  of  the  porches.  By  then  the  house 
will  be  surrounded  by  hundreds  of 
stones  bearing  the  names  of  the  peo- 
ple who've  been,  at  least  temporarily, 
sheltered  there.  A 

The  bedroom,  above,  looks  out  on  a  pond. 
Opposite,  clockwise  from  above  left:  Mary, 
Susan,  and  Sam;  antique  fixtures;  Charlie 
and  the  children  wrapped  in  an  Hermes 
throw;  the  playroom,  by  Kate  Gormley. 
Left:  Genevieve  and  Kate  Gormley. 
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We've  worked  hard  to  keep  the  house  imperfect  and  innocent' 
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Frank  Cabot  is  a  tireless 
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HE  SMITHSONIAN  INSTI- 

tution  preserves  old  me- 
chanical apple  peelers  as 
part  of  the  precious  re- 
cord of  American  inge- 
nuity; the  National 
Register  of  Historic 
Places  safeguards  birth 
sites  and  battlefields  as 
well  as  buildings  of  architectural 
merit;  in  the  Midwest,  wilderness 
conservationists  have  finally  put 
some  of  the  last  tall  grass  prairies  off- 
limits  to  the  plow.  But  until  1988  the 
preservation  of  great  American  gar- 
dens was  horribly  haphazard.  It's 
true  that  garden  archaeology  and  an 
interest  in  what  had  really  been 
planted  has  melted  the  ice  cap  of 
public  park  thinking  at  the  gardens 
surrounding  some  historic  houses 
like  Mount  Vernon  and  Monticello. 
A  few  places,  like  H.  F.  du  Fonts 
Winterthur  in  Delaware,  have  been 
protected  by  endowments  or  by  very 
active  local  support — and  by  the  in- 
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delible  personalities  of  their  cre- 
ators. The  recent  resurgence  of 
gardening  breathed  life  into  a  few 
others,  such  as  the  Conservatory 
Garden  in  Central  Park.  Many  more 
have  gone  the  way  of  the  bulldozer  or 
died  of  not-so-benign  neglect. 

Americans  have  always  been  un- 
easy about  their  great  gardens; 
their  beauty  has  always  been  suspect 
as  undemocratic.  Since  the  days  of 
Thoreau,  gardens  have  also  been 
considered  less  pure,  less  meaning- 
ful, than  what  we  have  so  reverently 
called  "nature,"  meaning  wilderness. 
A  change  in  thinking  has  occurred 
with  the  nineties.  Mediated  nature, 
which  includes  the  art  and  craft  of 
gardens,  has  new  meaning,  thanks  in 
part  to  the  writings  of  Tony  Hiss  and 
Michael  Pollan. 

Frank  Cabot,  founder  of  the  Gar- 
den Conservancy,  first  witnessed  the 
wanton  destruction  of  a  garden  in 
the  1950s.  After  his  grandmother 
died,  her  nineteenth-century  garden 
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« the  family's  summer  place  in  Mm  - 
ly  Bay,  Canada,  was  plowed  up  "to 
ve  money."  Always  brimming  with 
owers  and  people,  it  had  been  a  ha- 
il of  raised  beds,  old  apple  trees 
ith  whitewashed  trunks,  and  even  a 
ushroom  house.  Cabot  is  a  man  of 
/erwhelming  enthusiasms — when 
is  wife,  Anne,  wanted  a  pony  trap, 
e  bought  most  of  Quebec  City's 
3rse-drawn  caleches,  seventeen  in 
1,  which  were  being  withdrawn 
om  service.  Small  wonder  that  he 
dw  has  two  superb  gardens  of  his 
wn,  one  in  Murray  Bay,  not  far 
om  the  site  of  his  grandmother's 

uth  Bancroft's  agaves,  opposite  above, 
monstrate  what  xerophytic  plants  could 
ean  to  California's  water-poor  gardens. 
bposite  below:  Cabot  with  Bancroft. 
love:  Cabot's  garden  in  Cold  Spring, 
ew  York.  Right:  Yellow  ligularia  and 
ange  zinnias  are  part  of  an  effort  to 
e  the  entire  color  spectrum  arranged  in 
ds  by  hue.  English  gardener  Caroline 
irgess  has  a  free  hand  to  experiment 
th  effects  of  American  heat  and  light. 


Ganna  Walska's 
I.otusland  in 
Santa  Barbara, 
California,  right, 
seen  here  in 
the  1950s,  will 
open  next  year, 
thanks  partly 
to  Conservancy 
advocacy. 
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Transcendent  gardens,  Cabot  feels,  are 
always  the  passionate  creations  of  individuals 


The  turn-of-the- 
century  John  Hay 
estate  in  Newbury, 
New  Hampshire, 
above  left,  is  the 
Conservancy's  third 
project.  Above  right: 
In  the  1920s 
Clarence  Hay's  son 
contemplated  steps 
designed  by  Prentice 
Sanger.  Opposite 
above:  Paths  and 
plantings  melt  into 
fields  and  forests  at 
Cabot's  Murray  Bay 
garden.  Opposite 
below:  Interest  in 
garden  plants  has 
taken  Cabot  as  far 
as  Sichuan,  China, 
where  he  collected 
seed  in  1988.  Left: 
The  Conservancy  is 
working  with  the 
Hermitage  in  Ho-Ho- 
Kus,  New  Jersey,  on  a 
previously  unexecuted 
1851  landscape  plan. 
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garden,  and  one  in  Cold  Spring 
New  York.  Both  gardens  are 
evolving  in  surprising  ways  afte 
thirty  years.  If  any  American  knovj 
what  gardening  can  really  mean 
terms  of  passionate  involvement  anl 
what  the  far-reaching  implicatioiw 
"preservation"  are,  it's  Cabot. 

Like  most  great  gardeners,  he  is  I 
tireless  garden  visitor,  and  in  1 98fl 
on  the  advice  of  English  garden* 
and  writer  Penelope  Hobhouse,  hi 
found  himself  contemplating  Rut| 
Bancroft's  four  acres  of  cacti,  succt 
lents,  and  California  native  species  i 
Walnut  Creek  near  San  Francisccl 
Every  American  interested  in  gai 
dening  has  wistfully  gazed  at  gai) 
dens  abroad  and  understood  the| 
are  considered  part  of  a  nation's  cu 
tural  patrimony.  Eighty-year-ol 
Ruth  Bancroft  was  concerned  th;| 
there  seemed  no  way  to  plan  for  hel 
beautiful  garden's  long-term  futunl 
Cabot  stewed;  Anne  Cabot  askef 
him  a  question:  "If  a  Nature  Conserj 
vancy  can  thrive  in  this  country,  wh! 
not  a  Carden  Conservancy?" 

"Having  the  idea  and  some  letteil 
head"  is  what  made  the  Carden  Coi  I 
servancy  exist,  says  Cabot  modestbl 
as  if  it  has        (Continued  on  page  1  H\ 
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JE  OF  THE  ODDEST  THINGS  ABOUT  CIVILIZATIONS  IS 

it  the  cleverer  they  get  the  more  they  feel  themselves 
be  on  the  brink  of  decline  and  disaster.  As  we  read 
ocalyptic  reports  of  urban  decay,  the  collapse  of  law 
d  order,  and  the  decadence  of  modern  life,  it  is  worth 
imembering  that  history  does  offer  one  great  consola- 
ii  »n:  we  have  been  here  before.  The  barbarians  have,  so 
speak,  always  been  at  the  gates.  Every  civilization  car- 
:s  within  it  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  But  where 
i  we  get  this  haunting  sense  of  the  end  of  civilization  as 
:  know  it,  especially  as  we  approach  the  end  of  a  centu- 
?  What  is  it  about  living  through  the  nineties  that 
ikkens  our  sensibilities  and  puts  phrases  like  "the  end 
an  era"  upon  our  lips? 

In  English  we  speak,  quite  optimistically,  of  the  "turn 
the  century,"  but  the  French  fin  de  siecle  may  come 
arer  to  evoking  the  mood  of  the  times.  The  need  to  eu- 
*ize  a  shared  past  before  facing  the  unknown  future  is 
:enturies-old  obsession,  ritual- 
d  in  New  Year's  Eve  toasts  as 
?11  as  in  epic  poems.  Even 
amer's  contemporaries  seem  to 
ve  lamented  the  lost  nobility  of 


VROQUE  FINALE  Cherubs 
mic  the  extravagant  ways  of  late 
th  century  Versailles,  opposite,  in 
ietail  from  a  painted  French  fan. 


Nineties  nostalgia  and 
a  sense  of  fleeting  time 
lead  to  exquisite  excess 
as  each  century  creates  its 
own  fin  de  siecle  aesthetic 
By  Stephen  Calloway 


their  forefathers  and  feared  that  things  were  falling 
apart.  Citizens  of  the  Roman  Empire  looked  back  with 
melancholy  nostalgia  to  the  republic  and  beyond,  to  Ath- 
ens in  the  days  of  Pericles.  Collectors  sought  out  the 
works  of  the  best  Greek  sculptors  as  embodiments  of  a 
perfection  they  feared  could  never  be  attained  again.  Of 
course,  the  decline  and  fall  of  Rome  did  not  take  place 
overnight.  There  was  a  long  twilight  before  the  Dark 
Ages,  and  the  art  and  architecture  of  the  late  empire  has 
its  own  distinctive  heaviness  and  opulence.  But  the  rank 
charms  of  this  period  found  no  favor  with  neoclassical 
connoisseurs  until  well  into  another  heavy  and  over- 
blown era,  the  nineteenth  century. 

Given  the  curious  cycles  of  fashion,  it  is  surely  not  too 
fanciful  to  look  back  and  to  see  a  distinct  "nineties"  char- 
acter developing  over  the  centuries.  By  the  1 590s,  for  ex- 
ample, the  pure  forms  of  the  Renaissance  had  given  way 
throughout  Europe  to  the  gloriously  inventive  but  per- 
verse games  of  first  mannerist 
and  then  early  baroque  architects 
and  designers.  Contemporary 
painters  and  sculptors  created 
oddly  elongated  languorous  fig- 
ures, while  poets  and  writers  be- 
came ever  more  precious.  The 
seventeenth  century  was  a  period 
of  almost  unprecedented  strife  in 
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ow  do  we  get  this  haunting  sense  of  the  end  of  civilization 


Europe,  but  by  the  1 690s,  in  court  circles  at  least,  ostenta- 
tious luxury  in  dress  and  furnishings  had  become  the  or- 
der of  the  day.  Upholstery  weighed  down  by  silver  and 
gold  bullion  fringe  and  tassels  was  a  prized  sign  of  wealth 
and  status.  At  Versailles,  one  of  Louis  XIV's  mistresses 
was  portrayed  bathing  in  a  gilded  tub  filled  from  crystal 
and  ormolu  ewers.  Such  splendor  was  not  always 
matched  by  refinement  of  manners,  however.  Peri- 
wigged grandees  at  court  could  be  seen  wiping  the  food 
from  their  lips  on  their  lace  cuffs  and  publicly  urinating 
into  silver  flower  tubs. 

Although  observance  of  social  niceties  became  far 
more  widespread  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  Enlightenment  produced  an  Age  of  Reason,  the  fina- 
le of  the  century  was  nonetheless  extreme.  The  spirit  of 
revolution  in  Europe  that  first  sparked  in  France  in  1 789 
made  the  1790s  a  decade  of  impossible  ideals  and  dark 
deeds  of  political  pragmatism.  The  ancien  regime  gave 
way  to  a  parvenu  society  almost  certainly  as  decadent  as 
that  which  was  swept  away.  Popular  prints  of  the  day  re- 
veal the  bizarre  excesses  to  which  fashion  in  decoration 
and  dress  were  carried.  Exotic  schemes  for  rooms  min- 
gling Pompeian  grotesques  with  lavish  drapery  and  leop- 
ard-skin  carpets  were  all  the  rage.  The  artfully 


Sitting  out 
the  Century 

Nineties-style 
attenuation,  above 
from  left,  in  a  chaii 
in  the  style  of  Dan 
Marot,  c.  1690,  ano 
pieces  by  Sheraton 
c.  1795;  Charles 
Rennie  Mackintosh 
1897;  and  Bonetti 
and  Garouste  1991 
Details  see  Resoun 


disheveled  wild-haired  dandies  of  the  day,  the  incroya 

NINETIES  DANDIES  Below  from  left:  Nicholas  Hilliard's  Young  Man 

among  Roses,  c.  1590;  an  incroyable  of  the  1790s;  Comte  Robert  de  Montesquiou 

by  Boldini,  1897;  self-portrait  by  McDermott  and  McGough,  1991. 


bles,  were  unable  to  turn  their 
heads  because  of  great  collars  and 
cravats  worn  up  and  over  the  chin; 
their  female  counterparts,  the  mer- 
veilleuses,  appeared  in  all  seasons 
in  revealing  slips  of  dampened 
muslin  intended  to  evoke  the  cos- 
tume of  the  ancient  world. 

By  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, decadence  was  once  more  in 
vogue;  the  true  fin  de  siecle  had  ar- 
rived, its  seemingly  novel  ideas  re- 
calling the  attitudes  and  styles  of  previous  decadent  er 
at  the  ends  of  other  centuries.  Paintings  such  as  Thorn 
Couture's  The  Romans  of  the  Decadence,  a  sensation  at  t! 
Paris  Salon  of  1847,  had  started  a  fashion  among  arti* 
and  writers  for  scenes  steeped  in  the  imagined  luxuri 
and  depravities  of  antiquity.  Jacques-Louis  David's  ea 
nest  depictions  of  Roman  virtue  that  had  appealed 
French  revolutionaries  were  no  longer  wanted.  Inste; 
the  public  clamored  for  the  vices  of  Nero  and  Heliogab 
lus  (respectably  bordered  in  gilt  frames)  and  search* 
for  reflections  of  contemporary  morality  in  lurid  tales  < 
the  Byzantine  court  or  images  of  Sappho,  Cleopatra,  S 
lome,  or  other  storied  femmes  fatales. 
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fhis  often  ridiculous  Last  Days  of Pompeii- style  kitsch 
vis-only  one  side  of  the  coin.  The  more  serious  aspect  in- 
\  ved  writers,  artists,  and  designers  who  cast  themselves 
i  decadents  in  a  self-conscious  rejection  of  the  vulgari- 
ty of  late  nineteenth  century  industrial  and  commer- 
clized  culture.  All  avidly  read  A  Rebours  (Against  the 
Cain)  by  Joris-Karl  Huysmans,  the  1884  novel  Oscar 
Vide  called  the  "Breviary  of  the  Decadence."  Following 
I  lead  of  the  book's  exquisite  antihero,  the  due  Jean 
]>ressas  des  Esseintes,  they  made  a  cult  of  extreme  sen- 
aility.  They  delighted  in  the  pursuit  of  the  obscure  in 
i  and  literature,  and  they  liked  to  proclaim  their  inter- 
(i,  real  or  merely  feigned,  in  "strange  sins"  in  order  to 
cater  les  bourgeois.  The  bourgeois  were  of  course,  at 
t  it  time,  delightfully  easy  to  shock. 

These  leaders  of  the  new  fashion  espoused  the  philos- 
chy  of  art  for  art's  sake,  first  preached  in  England  by 
;«5thetes  of  the  previous  decade  such  as  Wilde.  With  an 
<e  to  his  position  as  a  tastemaker,  Wilde  had  taken  great 
pins  to  create  a  rarefied  atmosphere  in  his  Tite  Street 
l.use  in  Chelsea,  then  London's  bohemian  quarter.  De- 
fined for  him  in  1 884  by  the  avant-garde  architect  E.  W. 
•ttdwin,  it  featured  such  novel  effects  as  a  dining  room 
•  itirely  in  ivory  lacquer.  But  these  decorations  were 
;brt-lived,  for  in  1 895  Wilde  found  the  barbarians  at  his 
<  n  gate.  The  sale  of  his  household  goods  hastily  orga- 

ed  after  his  trial  resembled  the  looting  of  an  ancient 
an  ignorant  horde.  The  writer  never  saw  his  furni- 
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Refinement 

Jean-Louis  Riccardi 
has  decorated  his 
Paris  apartment, 
right,  in  a  present- 
day  turn-of-the- 
century  manner. 
Left:  A  Dubreuil 

chest  in  iron, 

copper,  enamel, 

and  marble  evokes 

the  opulence  of  an 

earlier  era. 


Nostalgia  for 
a  Golden  Age 

Neo-Pompeian 

decoration,  left,  from 

a  German  handbook 

of  the  1790s.  Right: 

The  gilded  1990s, 

in  John  Badum's 

New  York  apartment 

decorated  by  Tim 

Goslin.  Chair  by 

Andre  Dubreuil. 


ture  and  most  of  his  books  again. 

Godwin  had  also  built  one  of  the  most  successful  and 
famous  of  all  studio  houses  for  the  painter  James  Abbott 
McNeill  Whistler,  just  across  the  street  from  Wilde's.  In 
decorative  schemes  for  this  and  other  houses  Whistler 
applied  paint  in  subtle  washes  of  aesthetic-style  colors — 
sage  greens,  lilacs,  and  sharp  yellows — and  arranged  the 
blue  and  white  china  he  had  begun  collecting  in  the 
1860s,  when  it  was  valued  by  only  a  few  rival  connois- 
seurs like  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti.  Whistler's  ideas  on  the 
framing  and  hanging  of  oil  paintings  and  etchings  were 
no  less  idiosyncratic  than  his  penchant  for  oriental-in- 
spired furniture.  By  the  end  of  the  century  his  style  of 
decoration  had  become  a  cult.  He  himself  had  become 
the  friend,  or  more  often  the  sparring  partner,  of  the 
brightest  wits  in  the  art  world,  among  them  that  strange 
dandified  youth  Aubrey  Beardsley,  whose  all-too-brief 
career  flashed  through  the  nineties  like  a  rocket  across 
the  sky  in  one  of  Whistler's  paintings  of  fireworks. 

When  Beardsley  moved  into  an  otherwise  unremark- 
able row  house  in  stuffy  Pimlico,  he  set  about  realizing 
one  of  the  fictional  rooms  described  in  A  Rebours.  It  had 
sulfurous  orange  walls  and  the  woodwork  was  finished 
in  the  deep  dark  blue  of  night.  On  the  walls  he  hung  rows 
of  erotic  Japanese  prints  and  his  growing  collection  of 
rare  Italian  engravings.  Here,  where  daylight  rarely 
penetrated  the  heavy  blinds,  the  "Fra  Angelico  of  Satan- 
ism" sat  at  his  desk  drawing  by       (Continued  on  page  1 19) 
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Michael  Kalil  look 
beyond  conventioi 
in  his  space  habita 
NASA,  opposite,  an, 
earthbound  project! 
including  the  cereP 
living  room  of  a  M 
apartment,  left,  on 
he  worked  for  ten 
Details  see  Resoun 
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Whether  designing  a  chair  or  a  NASA 

SPACE    MODULE,    MlCHAEL   Ka Lit  "STEERED 
HIS   COURSE   WITH    EXQUISITE    PRECISION 

BY    PlLAR    VlLADAS        Photographs   by   Michael   Mundy 


HE  WAS  NOT  LIKE  ANYONE  ELSE.  SHORT 
and  round,  with  close-cropped  hair 
and  a  gray  beard,  Michael  Kalil 
looked  like  a  cross  between  Santa 
Claus  and  a  Buddhist  monk.  He 
could  design  the  most  luxurious, 
beautifully  detailed  sofa  you've  ever 
seen,  but  he  was  equally  at  home 
imagining  the  interiors  of  a  space  habitat  for  the  Nation- 
al Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration.  A  paradox? 
Yes  and  no.  Michael  designed  things  that  seemed  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  one  another,  but  to  him  they  were  all 
connected.  His  space  habitat  looked  noth- 
ing at  all  like  the  results  of  other  designers 
working  for  NASA,  people  who  did  this  sort 
of  thing  full-time.  They  made  conventional 
rooms  with  floors  and  walls  and  kitchen 
cabinets.  Not  Michael.  The  way  he  ex- 
plained it,  in  outer  space  there  is  no  gravity, 
so  what  use  was  there  for  floor  and  ceiling, 
top  and  bottom?  Instead  he  created  a  single 
wavy  plane  to  form  a  continuum  of  space, 
punctuated  by  openings  between  the  work- 
ing and  sleeping  areas. 

His  earthbound  projects — and  there  are 
only  a  handful  because  he  worked  slowly 
and  meticulously — are  similarly  unconven- 
tional. Examples  of  austere  luxury,  they  are 
formally  minimalist  yet  comforting  in  their 
solidity,  light,  proportion,  and  detail.  He 
knew  what  human  beings  need  to  be  happy 
in  a  space,  and  that  is  what  he  gave  them — nothing  more 
or  less.  A  self-described  "space  engineer"  who  was  liter- 
ate in  music,  weaving,  and  sculpture  as  well  as  design,  Mi- 
chael died  last  summer  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  weeks 
after  HG  photographed  this  Manhattan  apartment.  This 
ten-year  work  in  progress  (for  which  Michael  Kriegh  and 
Dale  Goncher  served  as  design  team)  illustrates  more 
fully  than  any  of  his  other  built  work  his  uncanny  knack 
for  celebrating  both  the  cerebral  and  the  sensual. 

The  apartment's  design  is  governed  by  a  strict  propor- 
tional system — accurate  to  within  a  quarter  inch — but 
when  you  look  at  the  ebony  panels  used  in  the  floor  and 
for  three  pivoting  screens  in  the  living  room,  all  you  can 
say  is,  "Ooooh."  In  one  bathroom  a  chromed  towel  bar 
over  the  sink  is  bent  into  a  curve  derived  from  Michael's 
NASA  project.  But  when  you  turn  a 
A  wavy  line  from  knob  and  water  pours  out  of  the  bar, 
a  NASA  study,  are  reciuced  to  a  delighted, 

right,  reappears  ...         ,„»,■,       ■  i      ■  i 

•    ,,     ,   rr  Aaaah.    Michael  worked  out  and 

in  the  tower  room 

window,  opposite  talked  out  his  designs  endlessly,  but 

below.  Above:  The 

lustrous  ebony 

pivoting  screens 

and  floor  panels 

in  the  living  room 

embody  a  strict 

proportional  system. 
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the  finished  products  leave  you  speechless. 

This  apartment  didn't  have  particularly  good  bonej 
but  after  Michael  got  (not  quite)  through  with  it,  it  bd 
came  a  paragon  of  luxe,  calme  et  volupte.  He  acconj 
plished  this  mostly  with  light  and  the  expertise  of  Petq 
Barna,  a  New  York-based  lighting  designer.  Michael 
thought  that  light  should  appear  to  be  coming  in  fror] 
somewhere  else,  that  you  shouldn't  see  its  source.  So  ligH 
shines  mysteriously  from  a  box-shaped  recess  in  a  livinl 
room  wall,  bounces  off  a  little  mirror  in  another  wall,  an] 
creates  a  square  of  illumination  on  a  dining  room  wall 
Light  beams  up  through  the  dining  table  from  a  con| 

cealed  lamp  in  the  table's  col 
umn  base.  It  even,  at  certail 
times  of  the  year,  creates 
rainbow  in  the  stairway  to  thl 
tower  meditation  room  whel 
sunlight  (and  there  is  plentl 
of  it)  hits  a  prism  in  the  ceil 
ing.  Needless  to  say,  Kalil' 
rooms  are  not  filled  witj 
clever  little  lamps. 

Nor  are  they  filled  wit| 
much  else.  The  living  root 
contains  a  sofa  and  threl 
chairs,  all  covered  in  charco* 
suede.  They  were  meant  tj 
seem  like  big  stones  in  a  field 
of  moss — a  large  rug  of  a  coll 
or  so  lush  that  the  won 
"green"  only  begins  to  del 
scribe  it.  There  is  a  wool  and  silk  square,  with  a  deep  pile 
tufted  into  the  wool  carpet  and  set  at  an  angle  near  thl 
entrance  to  the  spiral  stair  that  leads  to  the  tower  rooirj 
Michael  meant  the  square  to  be  a  stepping-stone  fror 
one  room  to  the  next,  but  then  much  of  his  work  wa 
about  metaphor.  He  once  said,  "I  want  people  to  look  at 
window  as  sun,  air,  and  view,  not  as  glass  and  metal;  nc 
to  think  of  a  roof  as  tile,  but  as  rain  and  snow." 

Michael  also  wanted  people  to  think  of  bathrooms  a 
water.  In  his  bathrooms,  water  comes  from  magical,  un 
expected  places — the  aforementioned  towel  bar  or,  ii 
the  master  bathroom,  from  a  faucet  in  a  stepped  wall  o 
tile  and  polished  stainless  steel.  He  was  proud  of  his  tile 
bathrooms,  which  he  usually  managed  to  design  so  pre 
cisely  that  not  a  single  tile  had  to  be  cut  to  fit.  He  also  di< 
wonderful  things  with  Corian,  a  synthetic  materia 
whose  potential  is  still  underexploited  in  the  desigi 
world.  He  fashioned  a  troughlike  sink  out  of  Corian;  h 
turned  it  into  a  bathtub  and  formed  bars  of  it  into  an  in 
genious  faucet  that  doubles  as  a  soap  holder.  Michat 


\  Kalil's  rooms  the  light  shines 
nysteriously  from  a  niche 
r  is  refracted  by  a  prism;  you 
<in  rarely  see  its  source 


had  no  prejudices  where  material  was  concerned. 
Whether  they  were  natural  or  man-made,  he  zeroed  in 
on  their  essential  qualities,  always  rendering  them  ele- 
gant— but  never  forbidding. 

But  it  is  in  the  apartment's  tower  room  that  his  talent 
for  the  transcendent  really  hits  you — quietly,  of  course. 
A  tall  room  with  big  windows,  it  is  furnished  with  a  pair  of 
long  upholstered  benches  and  a  lot  of  light.  A  niche  in 
one  corner  glows  with  light  from  a 
concealed  source.  A  window  has  a 
folding  screen  of  wood  slats  through 
which  the  afternoon  sun  casts  a  dra- 
matic pattern  of  bars  on  the  wall.  Ele- 
gant but  unpretentious,  the  room  is 
Michael  Kalil  at  his  best.  It  is  the  room 
that  he  was  proudest  of,  and  he  never 
saw  it  finished.  But  if  we  can  learn  the 
lessons  embodied  in  this  room,  that's 
what  counts.  A 

A  mysterious  beam  of  light  issues  from 
the  dining  room  table,  above,  which 
is  surrounded  by  Kalil's  adaptations  of 
a  chair  designed  by  Philippe  Starck. 
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The  austere  living  room  is 
ornamented  solely  by  removable 
ebony  grilles  that  fit  into  the 
floor  to  conceal  speakers  and  a 
box  for  firewood.  The  fireplace 
itself  is  a  void  in  the  wall,  above 
the  narrowest  of  shelves.  Kalil 
designed  the  sofa  and  chairs  to 
sit  like  rocks  on  moss — a  deep 
green  wool  and  silk  custom 
carpet  by  V'Soske.  The  spiral 
stair  leads  to  the  tower  room. 
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The  tower  room  il 
a  radiant  expressii 
of  Kalil'sJalent  fcl 
the  transcendent 


fabric  in  the  tower  room  glow  in  the  late 
noon  sun.  Above  left  and  above  right:  Light 
from  the  bedroom  streams  into  the  master 
bath  through  a  square  window  set  at  an  angli 
A  stepped  wall  of  tile  and  polished  stainless 
steel  contains  faucets  for  the  shower  and  the 
stainless-steel  tub,  a  physical  therapy  model. 
Above  center:  In  the  second  bathroom  a  soap 
holder  of  Corian  becomes  a  work  of  art. 
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NOW  THAT  WERE  NO  LONGER  SLOUCHING  TOWARD  THE  TWENTY-FIRST 
century — sprinting  is  nearer  the  mark — it's  only  natural  to  take  an  avid 
interest  in  the  prospects  for  life  at  home,  at  work,  and  at  play  in  the  new  mil- 
lennium. And  since  we  can't  predict  the  future,  movies  provide  the  closest  thing 
to  a  crystal  ball.  Hollywood  is  famous  for  obsessing  about  what's  up  next.  Even 
jfore  movies  could  talk,  they  gave  visionary  talents  the  chance  to  imagine  the  future.  Of 
mrse,  the  quality  of  these  films  varies  considerably.  Pop  trash  like  Flash  Gordon  Conquers 
"  Universe  ( 1 940)  is  no  match  for  2001 :  A  Space  Odyssey  ( 1 968)  at  catching  the  soul  of  the 
bw  world.  But  movie  fantasies  achieve  an  astonishing  consistency  when  it  comes  to  pre- 
c  ting  what  that  new  world  will  look  like.  And  what  that  look  says  about  us. 
The  news  isn't  cheery.  If  Hollywood  is  to  be  believed,  minimalism  and  sterility  are  the 
ttchwords  for  a  style  that  might  best  be  termed  menacing  modernism.  Fritz  Lang's 
lent  classic  Metropolis  ( 1927)  set  the  tone  with  its  forbidding  skyscrapers  and  intima- 
>nsof  a  robot  society  run  by  machines.  Next,  Things  to  Come  ( 1936)  arrived  with 


kcript  by  H.  G.  Wells.  It's  easy  to  laugh  off  the  prefab  Las  Vegas  look  of 

e  film's  edifices  with  their  artificial  sunlight,  big-screen  TV's,  and 

ass  elevators — the  actors'  togas  complete  the  Caesars  Palace  A  S 

Juch — but  the  dehumanization  still  runs  deep.  So  rtS  * 

pes  the  threat  of  annihilation.  Either  we're  %(%'^^ 

instructing  rocket  ships  to  flee  to  other  %  o 

lanets,  as  in  Rudolph  Mate's  When 

future,  the  ending 
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World's  Collide  (1951)  and  Edward  Bernds's  World  With- 
out End  (1956),  or  we're  rebuilding  from  the  ruins,  as  in 
Ridley  Scott's  post-apocalyptic  Blade  Runner  (1982). 
Match  up  the  cold  skylines  of  these  movies  with  the  rat's 
maze  of  offices  in  Jacques  Tati's  Playtime  (1968)  and  the 
fear  of  being  employed  in  an  urban  mecca  during  the 
twenty-first  century  hits  like  an  ulcer's  first  ping. 

Homelife  is  hardly  more  felicitous.  Houses  resemble 
blindingly  white  and  tidy  pillboxes  with  interiors  that  re- 
flect a  mechanized  efficiency  utterly  devoid  of  personal- 
ity. Woody  Allen  takes  satirical  aim  at  these  phenomena 
in  Sleeper  ( 1 973).  He  plays  a  seventies  health  store  owner 
who  wakes  from  a  two-hundred-year  cryonic  nap  to 
learn  that  the  latest  word  in  nutrition  is  deep  fat,  cream 
pies,  and  hot  fudge.  Chased  by  police,  who  want  to  sim- 
plify his  brain,  he  disguises  himself  as  a  robot  and  works 
for  ditzy  Diane  Keaton  who  lives  in  one  of  these  ultra- 
modern monstrosities. 
There's  no  decent  art  in 
Keaton's  living  room,  just 
a  huge  TV  screen — a  sta- 
ple of  most  futuristic 
movies.  There's  no  library 
either:  books  are  as  rare  as 
overstuffed  chairs,  lace 
curtains,  and  oriental 
rugs.  Francois  Truffaut's 
Fahrenheit  451  (1966), 
which  envisioned  a  world 
where  all  books  are 
burned  and  individual 
thought  and  style  are 
scrupulously  suppressed, 
obviously  had  its  impact. 
Allen  has  his  most  ruinous  run-in  with  an  electronic 
kitchen  that  has  little  use  for  the  human  element. 

In  Mon  Oncle  (1958),  the  incomparably  funny  Jacques 
Tati  also  does  battle  with  a  computerized  kitchen  regu- 
larly sprayed  for  germs  even  though  nothing  in  it  is 
touched  by  human  hands.  Visiting  his  sister  and  brother- 
in-law's  symmetrical  nightmare  of  a  house,  Tati  tries 
to  make  peace  with  a  string  chair  not  intended  for  the 
human  form.  Bedrooms  in  these  movies  are  equally  utili- 
tarian and  totally  devoid  of  romantic  atmosphere.  The 
ubiquitous  white  headboards,  white  sheets,  and  harsh 
lighting  are  enough  to  kill  any  fugitive  amorous  stir- 
rings. Sex  is  now  provided  quickly  and  hygienically  by 
machines  like  the  orgasmatron  in  Sleeper  or  the  kinkier 
device  in  which  Jane  Fonda  finds  herself  trapped  in 
Barbarella  (1968).  Nature  is  similarly  devoid  of  color 
and  variety.  Gardens  and  fresh  flowers  are  practically 
nonexistent.  In  Mon  Oncle  the  trees  have  been  treated  so 
the  leaves  never  shed.  In  Sleeper  what  few  vegetables  still 
grow  are  giant  mutants.  Food  is  particularly  unappeal- 
ing: it's  either  weird  synthetic  chicken  as  in  David 
Lynch's  horrific  Eraserhead  ( 1 978)  or  globs  of  gray  mush 
like  the  kind  found  in  2001 . 


Mon  Oncle  (1958) 


With  white  seeming  to  be  the  only  shade  on  the  decor] 
tor's  palette,  life  on  earth  gets  awfully  monotonous,  mi 
it's  a  small  price  to  pay  when  you  consider  the  alternl 
tives.  In  Forbidden  Planet  (1956),  loosely  based  on  Shakl 
speare's  The  Tempest,  a  mad  scientist  and  his  daughtd 
both  show  a  regrettable  fondness  for  green,  which  e| 
tends  from  the  walls  to  the  furniture  and  clothing  on  tr 
planet  they  have  colonized.  Not  just  any  green,  mir 
you,  but  a  bilious  shade  of  avocado  that  turned  up  a  lot  i 
fifties  movies  and  in  fifties  households.  With  any  luck  \ 
won't  be  contending  with  that  color  again. 

It's  difficult  to  pinpoint  where  people  go  for  fuj 
though  they  can  get  there  faster  since  cars  can  fly.  As  fa 
back  as  Just  Imagine  (1930),  motorists  were  zippir 
around  art  deco  skyscrapers.  But  the  traffic  gets  just; 
clogged  in  the  sky  as  it  does  on  the  freeways.  Moon  trav| 
is  popular,  if  grindingly  slow,  as  shown  to  great  effect  i 

2001.  It  requires  staying] 
Hilton  space  stations  thi 
look  like  white  tombs  rl 
lieved  only  by  red  spidJ 
chairs  that  mark  the  daj 
ger  to  come.  The  oi 
overt  joke  in  Kubrick! 
film  involves  a  travelJ 
reading  instructions  cl 
how  to  use  the  toilet  whe 
cruising  in  zero  gravity. 

Fashion  also  takes1 
nosedive.  From  the  Iooj 
of  the  Star  Wars  epi| 
(1977,  1980,  1983),  poll 
ester  double-knit  makesi 
comeback  and  turns  i| 
into  a  nation  of  movie  ushers.  But  plastic  surgery  doesr 
lose  its  allure.  In  Terry  Gilliam's  Brazil  (1985),  a  docttl 
stretches  a  woman'sjowls  like  Silly  Putty  and  pins  them 
her  neck  to  demonstrate  how  smooth  her  face  can  be. 

Technology  is  king  in  the  future,  leaving  humanity  cl 
the  fritz.  Video  phones  proliferate  in  Wim  Wenders1 
just  released  Until  the  End  of  the  World,  so  we  can  see  eacl 
other  while  we  talk.  Sadly,  it  hasn't  helped  us  listen  moi 
intently.  Though  William  Hurt  plays  a  man  trying  to  pr 
serve  his  father's  invention — a  machine  that  can  vide1 
tape  dreams — the  film  is  really  about  what  one  characK  I 
calls  the  "disease  of  images,"  which  has  undermine 
words  and  feelings  in  the  modern  world. 

It's  no  accident  that  cinema  fantasy  emphasizes  tr 
menace  of  what's  ahead.  The  best  of  these  films  arecailj 
tionary  fables;  they  show  us  what  could  be  if  we're  n<l 
careful.  Maybe  a  loveless  universe  gets  the  decor  it  d< 
serves.  Watching  several  of  these  movies  consecutive 
can  leave  you  feeling  as  reformed  as  Scrooge  after  a  vi*l 
from  the  ghost  of  Christmas  future.  Swearing  off  tecll 
nology,  you'll  want  to  wallow  in  clutter  and  in  the  beau 
of  a  sumptuous  fabric,  a  spring  garden,  or  an  antiqij 
porcelain  teacup.  A 
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flinimalism  Moves  On 


A  designer  and   an 
artist  put  everything 
in   its   proper  place 

By    Heather    Smith    Maclsaac 
Photographs    by   Todd    Eberle 


IT  HAS  HAPPENED  MORE  THAN  ONCE 

that  designer  Joseph  Lembo  has 
been  driven  out  of  places  by  clutter, 
so  dedicated  is  he  to  minimalism.  As 
an  adolescent  member  of  an  average 
family  in  Queens  Village,  New  York, 
he  made  his  first  commitment  to 
spareness  when  he  redid  his  bed- 
room in  Homasote  and  sisal  with 
white  plastic  furniture.  "Crowded 
closets  were  a  real  turnoff  for  me," 
reveals  Lembo,  who  then,  as  now, 
limited  his  wardrobe  to  a  "few 
clothes  that  were  repetitive."  By  the 
time  he  met  artist  Robert  Warner  in 
1984,  Lembo  had  graduated  to  gray 
industrial  carpet,  a  mattress  covered 
in  perforated  vinyl  on  a  platform, 
and,  as  a  small  concession  to  comfort, 
two  lawn  chairs,  but  he  admits  that  he 
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"still  had  no  idea  what  collecting  was  about." 

Warner,  on  the  other  hand,  was  as  immersed  in  collect- 
ing as  Lembo  was  detached.  He  grew  up  sifting  through 
thrift  shops  and  attending  auctions  with  his  parents; 
hunting  and  gathering  are  his  lifeblood.  His  artful  con- 
structions in  boxes,  with  a  nod  to  Joseph  Cornell,  are  a 
direct  outgrowth  of  a  childhood  spent  arranging  objects, 
often  supplied  by  his  father,  a  tool  and  die  maker.  "The 
repetition  of  things  was  always  particularly  important  to 
me,"  Warner  says.  "I'd  have  not  one  but  three  or  four  ra- 
dios lined  up  on  a  shelf." 

Where  Warner  added,  Lembo  took  away.  Theoretical- 
ly, their  relationship  was  doomed;  in  fact,  it  barely  sur- 
vived life  in  a  400-square-foot  studio  apartment.  "At  that 
stage,  I  thought  adding  a  single  flower  bordered  on  over- 
kill," recalls  Lembo.  "And  Robert  would  come  home 
from  the  flea  market  with  six  full  shopping  bags."  Eight 


years  later,  having  settled  down  in 
Greenwich  Village  loft  three  times  in 
size  of  the  studio,  they  are  still  hashirt 
out  their  aesthetic  differences.  Bil 
the  interior  ultimately  works  becausj 
the  two  men,  along  with  Lembol 
partner  at  Lembo  Bohn  Design  Ass  J 
ciates,  Laura  Bohn,  like  the  samj 
things — if  not  in  the  same  quantitid 
— and  agreed  on  the  architecturi 
fundamentals  that  needed  to  hj 
added  and  subtracted. 

During  the  renovate-and-flip  dai 
of  late  eighties  real  estate,  Lembo  an} 
Bohn  decided  to  go  against  the  ma[ 
ket's  demand  for  rooms  and  designl 
space  as  open  and  flexible  as  possiblli 
That  meant  removing  a  drop  ceilirl 
over  the  kitchen,  reconfiguring  stol 
age,  reorienting  the  entry  to  eliminal 
a  tunnel  effect,  keeping  the  bedroom  open  to  the  livirj 
room  so  that  both  spaces  could  benefit  from  northeij 
and  eastern  exposures,  and,  where  walls  were  needel 
stopping  them  short  of  the  ceiling.  A  curved  wall  divide 
in  half  by  a  shallow  vertical  reveal  now  screens  off  the  laj 
oratory-like  kitchen.  Another  wall,  this  one  capped  m\ 
molding,  serves  as  a  backdrop  for  the  bed  on  one  skj 
and  a  closet  on  the  other.  The  walk-in/walk-out  closet  hi 
its  pluses — "It's  so  pleasant  to  look  out  at  trees  and  sll 
when  you're  getting  dressed,"  says  Lembo — and  its  mi 
uses — "The  right  wood  hanger  has  to  be  used  or  I  risk  col 
fronting  Joseph  Dearest, "jokes  Warner. 

Yet  another  wall,  at  the  opposite  end  of  the  loft,  enclosl 
the  designated  area  for  Warner's  many  boxes  of  miscellj 
ny.  "I  moved  in  thinking  I  would  edit  down,  but  I  couldn'l 
he  confesses.  "So  before  long  I  had  to  get  a  studio."  TO 
supplies  he  does  keep  at  home  are  stored  in  cupboarl 
Lembo  designed  with  doors  of  meil 
screening  nailed  to  rough-cut  cedl 
frames.  "It  was  my  way,"  explains  t 
designer,  "for  Robert  to  display  rl 
things  but  have  them  veiled." 

Like  the  structure  of  the  interior,  tj 
decorating  is  ordered  yet  adaptab! 
The  bedroom,  with  views  of  the  Chr| 

Northern  light  fills  the  space  when  the 
linen  curtain  dividing  bedroom  and  liviil 
areas,  above  left,  is  pulled  back.  In  a 
departure  for  Lembo,  pillows  on  the  sofl 
flaunt  rich  fabrics  from  Clarence  House! 
Jack  Lenor  Larsen,  Brunschwig,  and  Le<| 
Jofa.  Left:  Warner's  storage  area  and  thej 
kitchen  are  tucked  behind  pale  aqua  an<| 
gray  walls  that  stop  short  of  the  ceiling.  I 
Opposite:  A  hand-toned  blueprint  by 
Don  Freeman  and  a  milking  stool  from 
Saint  Barts  flank  a  club  chair  by  Lembol 
Bohn  upholstered  in  a  Donghia  mohair.l 
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"I  used  to  think  adding 
a  single  flower  bordered 
on  overkill."  Lembo  recalls 
"It  was  time  for  a  change" 


ler  and  Empire  State  buildings,  a  fireplace  surrounded  1 
an  antique  doorframe,  and  a  linen  curtain  that  can 
pulled  across  to  enclose  the  space,  is  an  evocative  oasj 
within  the  loft.  To  either  side  of  the  Fortuny-upholstere 
headboard  are  nightstands  of  opposite  character- 
spindly  piece  of  Philadelphia  pore  h  furniture  and  a  sqi 
nineteenth-centurv  Chinese  pine  table  lit  bv  a  stone  ur 
cum  lamp  from  \  icenza.  A  deep  window  ledge  of  taut 
laminate  and  cedar  keeps  a  candlestick  or  two  above,  bla 
kets  and  linens  below,  in  good  order.  Hanging  opposite  l 
bed  is  a  late  eighteenth  century  portrait  of  a  governor  i 
West  Virginia  bought  at  the  auction  of  Andy  Warhol's  cc 
lection  because  Lembo  was  crazv  about  the  brown  shade* 
the  subject's  waistcoat. 

A  six-foot-square  mirror — "the  largest  we  could  fit  in  tr 
elevator,"  says  Lembo — rests  on  the  floor  in  the  dinir 
area,  reflecting  an  antique  Swedish  armoire,  a  contemr 
ran  steel  and  glass  table  on  wheels  b)  Andree  PutmanJ 
wood  chairs  of  various  sizes  and  vintages,  all  of  the  sar 
deep  brown  hue.  Upholstered  pieces  bv  Lembo  Bohn- 
generous  chocolate-colored  leather  sofa,  a  square  cemer 
colored  ottoman,  and  two  man-size  but  graceful  club  chad 
in  taupe  mohair — gather  on  a  sisal  rug'that  defines 
living  area. 

Most  would  view  the  palette  as  neutral.  For  the  rd 
strained  Lembo — "He's  out  painting  the  town  taupe! 
Warner  is  apt  to  sav — it  represents  a  real  branching  out.  "J 
was  time  for  a  change."  Lembo  admits.  "I'm  looking  nt 
to  enhance  bare-bones  design."  A  few  vears  ago  deal 
inspired  club  chairs  and  the  colorful  silks,  velvets,  anl 
damasks  on  the  sofa  pillows  and  the  headboard  of  the  1 
would  never  have  appeared  in  a  Lembo  Bohn  interic 
The  freestanding  walls  that  are  so  successful  at  brid^ 
the  scale  gap  between  Lembo's  big  bare  spaces  ai 
Warners  little  busv  boxes  have  become  the  perfect  caJ 
vases  for  experiments  with  color.  Like  a  mood  ring.  d| 
bedroom/closet  wall  has  already  gone  from  yellow  to  w  1 
to  dark  violet  to  chartreuse. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  will  never  change.  Lemlj 
prefers  to  spend  his  Sunday  mornings  sleeping  on  pui 
white  linens — colored  sheets  give  him  headaches — wl 
Warner  religiously  hits  his  favorite  Manhattan  flea  mark! 
at  five  thirty,  in  time  to  pick  through  the  best  stuff  befol 
meeting  his  breakfast  club,  a  group  of  other  hard-col 
junkers.  "I  thought  bv  osmosis  Joseph  would  like  haviil 
more  things  around,"  the  artist  says  with  a  sigh.  But  aftl 
three  vears  of  decorating  their  own  place,  what  feels  emp! 
to  Warner  still  feels  full  to  Lembo:  he  just  can't  shake  dl 
minimalist  credo  that  getting  rid  of  stuff  is  the  healthv.  n;| 


ural  thing  to  do.  A 


A  Fortunv-covered  headboard,  opposite,  designed  by  Lembo 
Bohn  is  set  off  bv  a  chartreuse  wall  that  separates  the  bedrooil 
from  the  closet.  The  bedside  lamp  is  a  1 7th-eentury  stone  urrj 
that  Lembo  and  Warner  shipped  home  from  Vicenza.  Aboie 
left:  On  the  other  side  of  the  bed  a  table  that  Warner  found 
at  a  favorite  flea  market  holds  two  of  his  pieces.  Left:  Book- 
cases and  drawers  run  the  length  of  the  freestanding  closet. 
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Three  artists  map  out  their  own  aesthetic  landscapes.   By  Jim  LI 
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C  CE  IT  WAS  POSSIBLE  TO  THINK  OF  NATURE  AS 
I'd's  surrogate,  either  stern  and  fearsome  or 
s  eet  and  loving,  but  in  any  case  authoritative.  It 
\  s  the  great  object  of  which  we  were  the  sub- 
j  ts,  and  art  about  nature  began  by  acknowledg- 
i  i  as  much.  But  the  world  has  since  become  our 
>  rd,  an  ecological  entity  that  we're  charged  with 
{otecting  from  ourselves.  Like  middle-aged 
i  m  and  women  suddenly  called  upon  to  care  for 
t  iir  aging  parents,  we  now  seem  to  be  faced  with 
t,e  task  of  nurturing  our  nurturer,  and  neither 
sblime  nor  picturesque  visions  seem  sufficient 
t  our  responsibilities.  So  land  art  now  cooper- 
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Janis  Hall,  top  right,  sculpts  the  land  with 
bulldozers.  Top  left:  Serial  photographs  of 
Mnemonic  River  in  Massachusetts  show  her 
use  of  contours  and  plantings  to  heighten 
awareness  of  light,  shadows,  wind,  and  other 
transitory  phenomena.  Above:  Waterland  in 
Connecticut  is  a  microcosm  of  regional  terrain. 
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ates  with  nature,  and  its  purpose  is  to 
make  the  landscape  not  just  more 
beautiful  but  better,  stronger,  more 
comprehensible. 

The  very  idea  of  nature  as  a  medi- 
um is  rooted  in  the  earthworks 
movement  of  the  sixties  and  early 
seventies,  in  Michael  Heizer's  desert 
drawings  and  excavations  and  Rob- 
ert Smithson's  stone  walkways  and 
planted  mirrors.  Smithson's  writings 
in  particular,  with  their  call  for  an  art 
that  engages  a  site  outside  of  galler- 
ies and  living  rooms,  helped  artists 
enlarge  the  boundaries  of  their  prac- 
tice by  giving  them  a  foothold  in  the 
world.  But  nature  as  a  specifically 
political  and  environmental  problem 
to  be  confronted  wasn't  his  first  con- 
cern, and  the  debate  about  the  right 
purpose  of  art  made  for  the  earth  has 
gone  on — somewhat  underground 
during  the  more  citified  eighties,  but 
with  renewed  force  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  result  is  an  explosion  of 
hybrid  work  with  wildly  different 
and  sometimes  contradictory  inten- 
tions and  directions. 

In  one  corner,  for  example,  there 
is  Janis  Hall,  whose  work  tends  to- 
ward the  metaphorical.  Hall  began 
her  career  as  a  sculptor;  after  gradu- 
ating from  Mount  Holyoke  with  a 
major  in  visual  art,  she  served  as  an 
apprentice  to  Isamu  Noguchi.  Archi- 
tecture school  was  next — first  at 
Cambridge,  then  at  Harvard — but 
Hall  kept  returning  to  the  problems 
of  sculpture,  and  when  she  started  to 
make  her  mark  in  the  mid  eighties,  it 
was  as  a  kind  of  land  artist,  creating 
environments  that  idealize  and  ab- 
stract elemental  forces.  As  such,  she 
is  among  the  more  traditional  of  the 
environmental  artists  practicing  to- 
day, one  of  the  few  whose  work  plays 
closest  to  the  forms  of  landscape  de- 
sign— though  the  concept  of  a  gar- 
den is  hardly  her  starting  point.  "I 
think  of  myself  as  an  artist  who  hap- 
pened to  go  to  architecture  school 
and  then  fell  in  love  with  the  land," 
she  says.  "I  end  up  working  in  the  in- 
terstices of  the  two." 

On  an  estate  in  southern  Massa- 
chusetts she  has  created  Mnemonic 
River  by  bulldozing  a  lawn  into  soft 


rippling  hillocks — complete  with  is- 
lands of  wildflowers  and  grasses — 
that  seem  to  flow  into  a  nearby  water- 
way. As  the  sun's  position  changes, 
shadows  roll  across  the  terrain,  turn- 
ing the  whole  into  an  elegant,  almost 
cinematic  meditation  on  light,  land, 
wind,  and  water.  For  Waterland,  a 
former  gravel  pit  in  the  Housatonic 
Valley  of  Connecticut,  Hall  sculpted 
a  ten-acre  site  into  a  pattern  of  ridges 
and  remnants  of  old  hedgerows. 
Both  pieces  have  the  effect  of  com- 
pressing the  broadly  distributed  fea- 
tures of  the  area  in  which  they're 
built,  until  they  can  be  compassed  in 
a  glance.  Hall  sees  the  experience  as 
almost  mystically  revealing:  "When 
the  sun  is  alive,  the  elements  are  en- 
gaged— and  you're  actively  engaged 
as  well.  You're  connected,  and  you're 
able  to  transcend  it." 


ral  past,  of  the  landscape  and  ro 
formations  that  lie  beneath  them  ai 
behind  them  in  time.  Strolle 
through  lower  Manhattan  may  ha 
happened  upon  one  such  hole  in  tl 
city's  history,  a  fenced-in  plot  of  larj- 
on  LaCuardia  Place  near  New  Yo] 
University,  overgrown  with  oa 
beeches,  and  wildflowers  and  scul 
ed  in  imitation  of  the  ground  und 
lations  that  the  Dutch  settle 
discovered  and  described  when  th< 
first  arrived  on  the  island. 

"I  grew  up  in  the  South  Bron 
where  the  original  forest  was  d 
stroyed,"  Sonfist  says.  "And 
thought,  we  have  to  reestablish 
connection  to  the  historical  natur 
world."  Such  connections  are  n 
easily  made:  the  artist  spent  foi 
years  on  a  fellowship  at  MIT  in  tl 
early  seventies  ironing  out  his  pr 


For  all  her  metaphysical  yearn- 
ings, Hall's  technique  is  on  a  continu- 
um with  landscape  architecture  as  it's 
understood  in  professional  schools 
and  trade  magazines.  A  less  conven- 
tional territory  has  been  staked  out 
by  Alan  Sonfist,  and  the  result  is  pre- 
dictably disconcerting  to  the  profes- 
sions it  crosses.  "Local  landscapers 
generally  start  out  in  opposition  to 
my  work,"  he  says,  "but  in  time  they 
come  around." 

His  strategy  is  to  replant  primeval 
landscapes  in  the  midst  of  urban  and 
suburban  development.  It's  a  kind  of 
reverse  earthwork:  Sonfist  belongs 
to  the  same  generation  as  Heizer  and 
Smithson,  but  he  finds  the  prospect 
of  taking  culture  out  into  nature  ap- 
palling. "I  would  never  go  into  the 
desert,"  he  has  said,  "a  footprint 
stays  there  twenty  years."  Instead  he 
gives  cities  back  a  piece  of  their  natu- 


gram,  and  the  research  that  goes  in 
each  piece  is  considerable.  Prehisu 
ic  conditions  are  uncovered  by  stud 
ing  climatic  changes  and  pla 
migration  patterns,  by  reading  tl 
firsthand  accounts  of  early  settle)! 
and,  Sonfist  admits,  by  a  certafl 
amount  of  guesswork. 

That  information  serves  as  the  nl 
material  for  his  designs:  in  Par' 
marshlands  and  mixed  forests  la 
out  in  the  shape  of  city  landmarks' 
the  Louvre,  the  Palais  de  Chailh 
Notre-Dame — along  a  ten-mile  str 
reclaimed  from  a  defunct  highwl 
system;  on  a  private  estate  outsi< 
Florence,  nested  circles  of  plantin 
that  echo  the  yearly  cycles  and  h 
torical  changes  in  the  local  lanl 
scape,  including  olive  trees,  Tusc.i 
stone,  Greek  laurel,  an  herb  garde 
and,  in  the  center,  a  virgin  forest; 
Boca  Raton,    (Continued  on  page  12\ 
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Alan  Sonfist,  left.  Far  left:  Time  Landscape 
of  Indianapolis  re-creates  primeval  conditions. 
Sidewalk  represents  the  White  River.  Below: 
Circles  of  Time,  near  Florence,  embodies  the 
history  of  the  Tuscan  landscape.  Below  left: 
Sonfist's  project  for  the  outskirts  of  Paris  re- 
creates historic  marshes  and  forests  that  under- 
lay the  city's  monuments  (Notre-Dame  at 
right).  Hedges  retrace  Napoleonic  battle  lines. 


Sonfist  gives  cities  back  the  landscapes  that  lie  behind  them  in  time; 

Chin  asks,  "How  do  you  sculpt  an  ecosystem?" 

■ 


Mel  Chin,  far  left,  beside  a 
geopolitical  artwork  from  1989. 
Above:  Chin  tends  Revival  Field 
on  the  site  of  a  hazardous 
waste  dump  outside  Saint  Paul, 
Minnesota.  Dwarf  corn,  bladder 
campion,  and  other  plants  extract 
heavy  metals  from  the  soil. 
Left:  Model  for  the  installation. 


Light  floods  the  dining 
room,  right,  of  an 
1880  house,  opposite, 
transformed  by  Jacques 
Grange.  Antique  stone 
tiles,  parchment-style 
walls,  and  curtains  of 
embroidered  Manuel 
Canovas  fabric  and 
flame  taffeta  set  off  a 
Francis  Jourdain  table. 
Details  see  Resources. 


Jacques  Grange  finds  a 
new  twist  on  the  French 
style  of  the  thirties 
By  Franco! se  Labro 

raohs   bv   Fra 


WHEN  YOU  GET  TO  THE 
gate,  don't  stop  at  the  con- 
cierge's," Jacques  Grange 
advised.  "You'll  find  the  house  easily 
by  yourself:  it's  yellow,  the  yellow  of 
Russian  palaces."  Speaking,  as  is  his 
habit,  at  an  incredible  pace,  Grange 
had  briefly  described  his  latest  proj- 
ect— "one  of  the  two  or  three  things  I 
like  best  of  everything  I've  done  till 
now" — in  one  of  the  enclosed  resi- 
dential communities  known  in  Paris 
as  villas.  Built  in  the  suburbs  during 
the  nineteenth  century,  these  en- 
claves are  now  islands  of  green  and 
quiet  in  the  city. 

The  secluded  yellow  house,  nei- 
ther mansion  nor  town  house,  bears 
a  slight  resemblance  to  Vallee-aux- 
Loups,  the  house  where  Chateaubri- 
and once  lived — nothing  osten- 
tatious, but  with  a  certain  elegance. 
"When  we  came  back  from  the 


United  States  after  three  years  in 
Boston,"  says  the  owner,  "we  wanted 
a  real  house — a  place  that  was  easy  to 
live  in,  where  our  three  daughters 
and  our  friends  could  feel  at  home. 
When  we  saw  this  for  the  first  time, 
the  house  was  a  wreck,  but  we  bought 
it  for  the  location,  the  garden,  and 
the  charm  of  its  exterior.  All  the  ar- 
chitects and  decorators  we  saw  told 
us,  'What  a  mess!  It's  in  terrible 
shape.'  So  we  decided  to  consult  with 
someone  of  real  stature,  and  we 
thought  of  Jacques  Grange." 

A  brief  tour  of  the  house— a  grace- 
ful 1880  structure  and  a  smaller 
building  from  the  1970s— impressed 
the  renowned  decorator.  "Instead  of 
pointing  out  all  its  defects,  Jacques 
was  able  to  see  its  good  points:  site, 
charm,  proportions,"  the  young 
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woman  continues.  "He  gave  us  a 
sketch  of  the  two  main  parts  of  the 
huilding  redesigned  and  linked  by  a 
conservatory.  He  solved  the  problem 
of  balancing  the  exterior  volumes, 
and  we  were  immediately  won  over." 

Grange  acted  as  architect  as  well  as 
decorator.  He  designed  a  winter  gar- 
den to  link  the  two  units,  added  a 
floor  to  the  main  wing  to  house  the 
children,  and  worked  out  an  entirely 
new  floor  plan  to  suit  the  family's  ev- 
eryday life.  Today  nothing  remains 
of  the  original  interior  except  the 
staircase  and  the  tile  floor  of  the  en- 
trance hall.  "I  was  able  to  empty  the 
house  like  a  well,  to  reshape  and  en- 
large it,"  he  says.  "It  was  ajoy." 

The  question  of  style  did  not  arise 
immediately.  The  couple,  young  and 
open-minded,  were  not  sure  what 
they  wanted,  but  they  knew  what 
they  didn't  want.  Grange,  for  his 
part,  began  by  suggesting  what  he 
calls  "something  obvious" — the  kind 
of  reinterpretation  of  the  past  for 
which  he  is  so  well  known.  "I  brought 
out  some  rough  sketches  that  were 
very  nineteenth  century — very 
much  in  the  tradition  of  Madeleine 
Castaing,"  he  recalls,  referring  to  the 
doyenne  of  Paris  decorators  in  the 
1950s.  "Right  away  the  owner  told 
me,  'No,  that's  not  what  I  want.' 
Then  I  proposed  what  is  really  my 
own  taste."  Grange,  who  had  just 
completed  Yves  Saint  Laurent's  da- 
cha in  Normandy,  wanted  to  work 
with  wood  again,  but  this  time  treat- 
ed as  simply  as  possible.  So  he  pro- 
posed using  blond  fluted  wood  in  the 
bathroom,  along  with  terra-cotta  and 
unpolished  stone.  This  time  the  cli- 
ents' response  was  enthusiastic. 

The  aesthetic  on  which  Grange 
and  the  couple  agreed  owes  much  to 
Jean-Michel  Frank  in  its  elegance,  its 

Grange's  passion  for  Jean-Michel  Frank 
is  reflected  in  the  living  room's  fir  walls, 
plaster  fireplace,  Frank-inspired  carpet, 
c.  1940,  and  his  versions  of  a  Frank  sofa 
and  upholstered  chairs.  Unadorned 
contemporary  pieces,  among  them  two 
off-white  terra-cotta  tables  by  Eugene 
Brunelle  and  limewood  stools  by 
Christian  Liaigre,  amplify  the  tone  of 
purity  and  restraint.  A  Jean-Michel 
Basquiat  canvas  hangs  over  the  sofa. 
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links  dining 
rooms.  The  ' 
is  18th  centi 
Ecart  chairs 
of  1929  origii 
Opposite:  The 
was  inspired  I 
owners'  visit  I 
house  at  Givi 


Grange  says 
the  house 
reaffirms  the 
basics  of  his 
own  style: 
"simple  things, 
light,  space" 


simplicity,  and  its  reliance  on  sumJ 
tuous  materials  beautifully  handled 
Light  woods  play  a  prominent  rol| 
specially  finished  fir  on  the  livir 
room  walls;  carved  oak  molding 
from  a  bookcase  made  by  Armand 
Albert  Rateau  for  couturiere  Jeanr 
Lanvin;  tinted  and  polished  oa 
floors.  Antique  paving  stones  weJ 
cleaned,  recut,  and  sandpapered  bj 
fore  being  installed  in  the  kitchej 
the  winter  garden,  and  the  dinit 
room,  where  they  play  off  against  e\ 
quisite  parchment-style  walls. 

The  owners  brought  only  or 
family  piece  with  them;  every thir 
else  was  purchased  for  the  ne| 
house  within  old  walls  that  Gram 
created  for  them.  It  is  a  lively  mix 
art  deco  classics  and  up-to-the-miil 
ute  pieces  by  young  French  desig] 
ers;  a  straw  marquetry  commode 
Frank  and  an  oak  dining  table 
Francis  Jourdain,  one  of  tl 
founders  of  the  Union  des  ArtistJ 
Modernes,  mingle  with  contempd 
rary  vases  and  lamps  by  Marcii 
Berro  and  furniture  by  the  likes  J 
Olivier  Gagnere  and  Christial 
Liaigre.  The  artworks  range  frol 
Chana  Orloff  sculptures  from  til 
1920s  to  Gaston  Chaissac  piecl 
from  the  1 960s  and  a  large  1 984  cail 
vas  by  Jean-Michel  Basquiat. 

"The  truth  is,"  says  Grange, 
don't  like  the  Napoleon  III  style.J 
only  like  the  poetic  nineteenth  cent] 
ry  of  Castaing.  For  me  this  houl 
represents  the  culmination  of  a  pel 
sonal  evolution.  It's  an  affirmation  i 
what  is  truly  my  style,  the  basics 
which  I  laid  down  in  my  house  in  Pal 
is — simple  things,  light,  space."  ll 
Grange's  embrace  of  these  essenti;! 
may  well  be  the  seeds  of  a  new  direl 
tion  for  French  decoration.  A 

In  the  entrance  hall,  above  left,  19th- 
century  busts  rest  on  an  antique  table, 
and  a  porphyry  amphora,  left,  fdls  an 
alcove  next  to  a  plaster  mirror  and  a 
stool  by  Paul  Mathieu  and  Michael 
Ray,  both  from  Galerie  Pierre  Passebonl 
The  stairway  and  tile  floor  are  the  onlyl 
remaining  elements  of  the  original 
interior.  Opposite:  Bennison  linen  on 
the  walls  envelops  the  bedroom  in  rose:! 
while  a  neo-Gothic  chair  gives  the 
dressing  room  a  crisp  linear  accent. 
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American  Garden 


(Continued  from  page  80)  been  easy  to 
decide  exactly  what  kinds  of  gardens  to 
sponsor,  or  exactly  how  to  do  it,  or  to 
create  a  groundswell  of  interest  in  the 
rarefied  heights  of  ornamental  gar- 
dening. Refusing  to  generalize,  Cabot 
remains  firmly  indefinite  about  what 
makes  a  great  garden,  as  opposed  to 
merely  a  good  one.  "A  great  garden 
has  a  numinous  quality,"  he  says,  "the 
sum  of  the  activities  and  decisions  of 
the  person  gardening."  Transcendent 
gardens,  Cabot  feels,  are  always  the 
passionate  creations  of  individuals. 
The  Conservancy  has  a  screening  com- 
mittee of  horticultural  and  design  ex- 
perts, chaired  by  Marco  Polo  Stufano 
of  Wave  Hill.  They  determine  whether 
a  garden  has  that  numinous  quality 
and  if  it  is  feasible  to  sustain  that  indi- 
vidual's creative  spirit  and  passion 
when  he  or  she  is  no  longer  around. 

Part  of  Cabot's  mission  is  to  posit  gar- 
dens as  works  of  art.  Although  it's  a  cli- 
che to  think  of  gardens  as  pictures  or 
sculpture,  they  are  obstinately  not  just 
that.  Because  growth,  soil,  climate,  and 
light  can  be  controlled  but  never  dictat- 
ed, gardens  are  more  like  ballet  or  op- 
era. Complex,  composite,  and  ephem- 
eral, they  have  a  life  of  their  own 
despite  the  best  and  most  powerful  in- 
tentions of  their  makers.  This  strange 
independence  is  part  of  what  makes 
the  long-term  preservation  of  gardens 
valid  and  exciting.  The  work  of  the 
Conservancy  is  like  mounting  a  new 
production  of  Massine  or  Lully — and 
just  as  difficult. 

Cabot  and  his  confreres — who  in- 
clude many  of  the  most  lustrous  names 
in  American  gardening  today  as  well  as 
such  specialists  as  William  T.  Hutton, 
one  of  the  nation's  foremost  land  con- 
servation tax  lawyers — have  moved 
swiftly  in  just  three  years.  The  infant 
Conservancy,  formally  organized  in 
1989,  began  with  Ruth  Bancroft's  dry 
garden  as  its  first  full-scale  experi- 
ment, which  will  operate  under  a  con- 
servation easement  that  assures  its 
future  as  a  public  garden.  Plans  for  a 
horticultural  library  and  reception 
( cnier  are  under  way,  as  well  as  for  a 
trial  ground  to  test  the  drought-resis- 
tant plants  increasingly  important  to 
California  gardening.  An  advisory 
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committee  has  been  gathered  which 
understands  that  the  spirit  of  Ruth 
Bancroft's  unique  venture  is  as  fragile 
and  quirky  as  any  of  its  spiny  denizens. 

Effecting  the  transition  between  pri- 
vate and  public  ownership  is  perhaps 
the  most  important  feature  of  the  Con- 
servancy's work,  since  the  gap,  no  mat- 
ter how  brief,  is  a  dangerous  one.  Into 
it  fall  the  tender  plants  that  are  often 
the  top  note  of  the  garden's  individual 
song.  Even  more  at  risk  is  the  sense  of 
the  creator's  informed  eye,  the  eye  that 
guides  the  pruning  shears,  that  regis- 
ters a  better  place  to  put  a  plant,  or 
seizes  on  a  new  treasure  in  a  catalogue. 

Not  all  of  the  Conservancy's  projects 
are  as  encompassing  as  the  Bancroft 
garden.  "Sometimes  our  job  is  just  to 
find  the  person  who  really  knows  what 
he's  doing,"  says  Cabot  in  speaking 
about  another  garden  at  the  Hay  estate 
in  Newbury,  New  Hampshire,  where 
landscape  architect  and  Conservancy 
screening  committee  member  G.  K. 
Fenderson  is  now  advising.  Eike  the 
Bancroft  garden,  which  stands  on  land 
first  cultivated  by  Ruth  Bancroft's  hus- 
band's grandfather,  Hubert  Howe 
Bancroft,  great  chronicler  of  Ameri- 
ca's westward  expansion,  the  Hay  gar- 
den reaches  back  into  American 
history.  John  Milton  Hay  (1838-1905) 
was  Abraham  Lincoln's  private  secre- 
tary throughout  the  Civil  War.  When 
his  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Clarence 
and  Alice,  inherited  his  rural  retreat, 
they  made  elaborate  gardens  typical  of 
the  Gilded  Age.  Although  the  outlines 
had  been  preserved  for  the  public  by 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  since 
Alice  Hay's  death  in  1987,  many  of  the 
more  labor-intensive  plantings  had 
been  let  go.  Fenderson  knows  his 
plants,  especially  alpines,  and  a  superb 
rock  garden  needs  refurbishing.  "Con- 
serving a  garden  doesn't  always  mean 
sustaining  the  pitch  of  an  outstanding 
artist's  work,"  says  Cabot.  "The  Hay 
garden  is  so  New  England — no  non- 
sense, not  too  fancy." 

Impressively  high  marks  from  the 
Conservancy's  screening  committee 
for  Lotusland,  Ganna  Walska's  teem- 
ing fantasy  in  Santa  Barbara,  Califor- 
nia, helped  confirm  the  garden's 
decision  to  go  public.  The  Hermitage, 
a  newly  restored  Gothic  revival  house 
in  Ho-Ho-Kus,  New  Jersey,  wanted  to 
know  how  to  deal  with  architect  Wil- 


liam Ranlett's  unexecuted  1851  pi 
for  the  garden,  so  Cabot's  group  1 
planned  a  symposium  that  will  ta- 
place  in  March  to  bring  together  k.i . 
scape  architects,  plantsmen,  and  h. 
toric  preservation  experts.  Painfl 
Robert  Dash,  whose  Sagaponack,  N 
York,  garden  should  rank  as  a  natioi 
treasure,  has  approached  the  Cons< 
vancy  about  how  to  pass  it  on  to  t 
public  sector.  Assessing  the  signi 
cance  of  a  garden  aesthetically  and 
terms  of  its  regional  importance,  gai 
ing  the  community  support  which  u, 
mately  will  allow  each  project  to  fly 
its  own,  planning  access  roads  ai 
parking,  making  the  blueprint  ! 
long-term  management,  inspirii 
great  gardeners  to  get  trainees  so  tl  . 
it's  possible  to  transmit  what  their  e\ 
and  hands  alone  can  express — all  the 
are  missions  for  the  Conservancy. 

That  this  organization  exists  mea 
for  the  first  time  there  is  a  national  a 
vocate  voice  for  gardens  and  garde 
ing,  a  clearinghouse  for  gard< 
expertise,  and  a  chance  to  mesh  gard< 
conservation  with  historic-presen 
tion  and  landscape  efforts,  federr( 
state,  and  private.  All  of  the  garde  | 
will  inspire  novice  gardeners  as  well   ' 
expert  horticulturists.  Even  the  esote  ■ 
ic  Bancroft  garden  poses  the  questio  >i 
why  not  grow  cacti  in  a  dry  climate  i 
stead  of  hybrid  teas?  Already  there  a 
two  thousand  members  in  forty-eig  I 
states  and  a  newsletter  about  garde 
to  visit  and  current  projects.  Becau. 
Conservancy  members  include  sonL 
of  the  most  serious  and  talented  gal 
deners  in  the  countrv,  a  series  of  opt| 
days  in  their  private  Edens  has  been 
great  success  and  will  be  expanded,  ■*■ 

"Why  are  people  interested  in  th 
now?"  muses  Cabot.  "It's  more  than 
nostalgia  trip  or  an  extension  of  histo 
ic  preservation.  It  has  something  toe 
with  the  deterioration  of  the  quality  < 
life  and  the  closing  in  of  open  space 
but  more  so  with  where  we  ourselv 
are  going  today,  that  we  are  focusir 
inward,  not  outward."  Like  a  gardei 
the  Conservancy  idea  is  simple;  \\\ 
gardening,  carrying  it  out  is  hard  wor 
obsessive,  complicated,  and  satisfyin 
Uneasy  as  we  are  with  our  standing ; 
human  beings  these  days,  gardens  pp 
served  for  more  than  private  pleasui 
offer  us  a  sense  of  ourselves  as  nurtu 
ers  instead  of  destroyers.  A 
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Trouvailles's  silver-leaf  bench, /or  fe/i,  after  an 
Elsie  de  Wolfe  design  for  a  Newport  "cottage." 
Left:  Wire  Skeleton  chair  by  the  New  York 
design  firm  Godley-Schwan.  Above  center:  FlexibU 
stainless-steel  mesh  by  Hawver  Interior  Materials. 
Above  left:  Herringbone  vinyl  wallcovering  from 
Innovations.  Above  right:  Groves  Brothers'  Fortun 
style  cotton  at  Christopher  Norman,  NYC. 


Copper-leafed  silk, 
above,  by  Upper  So  i 
Studio.  Left:  The 
Urbanus  Company':, 
steel  table  with  che<  r- 
board  top  of  bronze 
gold,  gun  metal,  an 
verdigris  finishes,  a 
John  Boone,  NYC. 
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A  table  by  Leo 
Blackman,  above  left, 
is  cut  from  sheets  of 
recycled  shampoo 
bottles  and  other  scrap 
plastics  from  S  &  S 
Contract  Furniture, 
Marquand,  which 
also  makes  tiles,  left. 
Above:  Rubberized 
silk  by  Nigel  Atkinson. 


Dan  Friedman's 

cabinet,  above,  with  backlit 

photograph,  at  Neotu,  NYC. 


Anduze  cotton,  abo 
by  Pierre  Frey  at 
Fonthill.  Left:  Nich 
Simile's  ash-veneen 
chest.  Far  left:  Rot* 
Lewis  wicker  lamps 
with  steel  legs  at 
Modern  Age,  NYC. 


lecades  of  Decadence 


ntinued from  page  85)  candlelight.  It 
a  quintessential  nineties  image.  Per- 
ps  the  echoing  decadence  of  suc- 
ssive  centuries'  nineties  is  really 
st  a  figment  of  the  hypersensitive 
md.  Yet  there  are  common  visual 
ins,  too,  of  which  the  most  distinct  is 
endency  toward  the  attenuation  of 
mis.  Everything  from  the  human 
;urc  in  portraits  to  the  glazing  bars 

windows  seems  to  become  lean- 
,  more  mannered.  It  is  only  a  short 
■p  from  the  languid  lovelorn  fop  in 
cholas  Hilliard's  late  sixteenth  cen- 
r.y  Young  Man  among  Roses  or  the 
etched-out  saints  of  El  Greco  to  the 
splike  figures  of  1790s  fashion 
ates;  while  in  the  1890s  artists  as  dif- 
rent  as  Sargent,  Boldini,  and  many  of 
e  French  symbolists  indulged  in  simi- 
elongation  in  their  quest  for  the  ul- 


timate elegance.  Turning  to  the  work 
of  architects  and  furniture  designers, 
one  can  perceive  an  affinity  between, 
say,  the  high-back  chairs  created  by 
Daniel  Marot  in  the  1690s,  the  tall  slen- 
der forms  that  appealed  to  Charles 
Rennie  Mackintosh  in  the  1890s,  and 
the  spare  shapes  of  today  in  the  work  of 
Bonetti  and  Garouste,  Andre  Du- 
breuil,  and  Tom  Dixon. 

Are  we  in  the  1990s  running  true  to 
form  and  sliding  into  decadence,  or 
will  the  end  of  this  decade — notjust  the 
end  of  a  centui  v  but  of  a  millennium — 
have  a  special  character  all  its  own? 
There  are  certainly  signs  of  the  for- 
mer. Young  designers  in  New  York, 
London,  and  Paris  creating  their  own 
apocalyptic  look  combine  it  with 
tongue-in-cheek  baroque.  A  contem- 
porary due  des  Esseintes  would  not 
find  fellow  devotees  of  decadence  in 
opium  den-like  antiques  shops  stuffed 
with  old  brocades  but  in  smart  galler- 


ies, such  as  the  aptly  named  En  Atten- 
dant les  Barbares,  where  chic  Parisians 
buy  neoprimitive  objets  by  clever  ur- 
ban designers.  In  interiors  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  the  English  coun- 
try-house look  is  at  last  giving  way  to 
more  imaginative  forms  of  "pleasing 
decay"  All  the  same,  excessive  nostal- 
gia is  a  lingering  problem.  A  whole 
generation  of  architects  and  designers 
who  play  endlessly  with  the  modern- 
ism of  the  twenties  and  thirties  have 
been  deluded  into  thinking  they  are  ac- 
tually being  modern  themselves. 

Even  if,  in  classic  nineties  fashion,  we 
are  redefining  our  concepts  of  deca- 
dence, where  are  our  supersubtle  con- 
noisseurs, our  wits  and  dandies — and 
where  are  our  creators  of  master- 
pieces? We  have  not  yet  seen,  as  in  the 
days  of  Caligula,  a  horse  made  into  a 
consul,  but  in  architecture  and  decora- 
tion we  may  just  be  fiddling  while 
Rome  burns.  A 


Resources 


[sign 

Ige24  Donald  Kaufman  and  Taffy  Dahl,  at  Don- 
^  Kaufman  Color,  410  West  1 3  St  ,  New  York,  NY 
p1 4;  (212)  243-2766  by  appt  (custom  work  only) 

OD 

ge  28  Arbre  de  Vignes  porcelain,  by  AMR/Ber- 
Irdaud,  for  stores  (201)  507-1550  Bamboo 
oon,  at  Buccellati,  NYC  (212)  308-2900  Chair,  at 
■rre  Deux,  for  stores  (800)  874-3773,  29  Loupe 
.prime  plate,  by  AMR/Bernardaud  (see  above) 
|wter  salt/pepper,  at  Pierre  Deux  (see  above) 
i»rquis  de  Pierre  cotton,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
|use,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas, 
nia,  Denver,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Phlladel- 
ia,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy  Ster- 
3-silver  fork,  by  Puiforcat,  for  stores  (212)  684- 
30. 30  Handblown  footed  bowl,  by  Ralph  Lauren 
me  Collection,  for  stores  (212)  642-8700 
YLE 

ge  34  Dress,  apron,  and  overskirt,  to  order  from 
ibel  Toledo,  NYC  (21 2)  563-4960 
JTFUL  COLLABORATION 
ges  38-45  Architecture,  by  Michael  McDon- 
gh,  Architect,  131  Spring  St.,  New  York,  NY 
U12;  (212)  431-3723  Landscape  architecture. 
Burton  &  Spitz,  Santa  Monica  (310)  828-6373. 
iar  Patkin  artwork,  at  Holly  Solomon  Gallery,  NYC 
2)  757-7777  38  Chaise,  to  order  from  Calvin 
lurchman,  NYC  (212)  686-5386.  Pillow  on 
aise,  to  order  from  Nikki  Moser,  NYC  (212)  468- 
17.  Tables,  similar  at  Secondhand  Rose,  NYC 
12)  431-7673.  41  Custom  table,  to  order  from 
rbara  Barry,  Los  Angeles  (310)  276-9977  How 
3h  the  Moon  chairs,  by  Shiro  Kuramata.  to  order 
m  Vitra  Seating,  for  showrooms  (800)  336-9780 
b  neon  lamp,  to  order  from  Vivienne  Westwood, 
'ndon  fax  (71)  284-1527.  Metal  table,  similar  at 
'condhand  Rose  (see  above)  42  Curtain,  to  or- 
)r  from  Nikki  Moser  (see  above).  Striped/polka- 
|t/solid  nylon  carpet,  by  Roy  Lichtenstein  for 
frwerk's  Dialog  Collection,  for  stores  (516)  767- 
'10.  1950s  Western  blanket,  similar  at  Territory, 
Is  Angeles  (213)  937-4006  Alvar  Aalto  chairs 
th  zebra  print,  to  the  trade  at  International  Con- 
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tract  Furnishings,  for  showrooms  (914)  365-2500 
Bed,  table,  to  order  from  Calvin  Churchman  (see 
above)  Batik  bedspread,  to  order  from  Nikki 
Moser  (see  above)  43  Mural,  by  Kim  MacConnel, 
represented  by  Holly  Solomon  Gallery,  NYC  (212) 
757-7777  Lamp,  to  order  from  Eric  Rhein,  NYC 
(212)  995-8326  44  Knotted  pillow,  embroidered 
pillow,  bedspread,  to  order  from  Nikki  Moser  (see 
above).  45  1920s  Malibu  tiles,  similar  at  Territory 
(see  above).  Belle  Epoque  sink,  at  A.F  Supply,  for 
stores  (800)  366-2284.  in  NY  (212)  243-5400  ext 
31 .  Vanity,  benches,  similar  at  Panache  Antiques, 
Los  Angeles  (213)  653-9436  Side  1  cabinet,  by 
Shiro  Kuramata  for  Cappellini,  to  order  from  Max- 
field,  Los  Angeles;  for  other  stores  (21 2)  366-5346 
REVISIONIST  HISTORY 
Pages  46-53  Selected  antiques,  from  Sergeant 
Antiques,  Main  St.,  New  Preston,  CT  06777;  (203) 
868-9948  48-53  Decorative  painting,  designed 
by  Darien  Sergeant,  executed  by  James  Griffith. 
Clarendon  Springs  (802)  438-5394  48-49  Repro- 
duction Queen  Anne  chairs,  similar  to  custom-or- 
der from  Irion,  Paoli  (215)  644-7516  50-51 
Decorative  painting  of  faux  stone  center  panels, 
designed  by  Darien  Sergeant,  executed  by  Paul 
Gannon,  New  Preston  (203)  938-9366.  Michelle 
viscose/cotton  (#4274-03),  to  the  trade  at  Manuel 
Canovas,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-9588 

WHAT'S  NEXT? 

Pages  55-56  Antique  and  contemporary  furniture, 
at  Rose  Tarlow-Melrose  House,  8454  Melrose  PI., 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90069,  for  other  showrooms  (213) 
653-21 22.  57  Reveillon  panels,  similar  at  H  M.  Lu- 
ther Antiques,  NYC  (212)  505-1485.  Custom  gold- 
leaf  panel  frames,  similar  to  order  from  J.  Pocker  & 
Son,  NYC  (212)  838-5488  Moire  Rose  chintz  on 
sofa  and  armchair,  to  the  trade  at  Lee  Jofa,  for 
showrooms  (201 )  438-8444  Linovert  Texture  linen 
(#98192-1)  on  sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Scalamandre, 
for  showrooms  (212)  980-3888  Ninon  Taffetas  cot- 
ton/silk for  curtains,  Nadia  Silk  Texture  cotton/silk 
on  chaise,  Vaison  Brocaded  Stripe  silk/cotton  on 
sofa  pillows  and  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  & 
Fils.  for  showrooms  (212)  838-7878.  Mantel, 
c  1810,  similar  at  Hodsoll.  London  (71 )  730-3370. 
Chaise,  similar  at  John  Allsopp  Antiques.  London 
(71 )  730-9347.  Painted  finishes,  designed  by  Mark 
Hampton,  executed  by  Elisa  Stancil,  Sonoma  (707) 


935-0818,  Parsippany  (201)  428-8777  Custom 
faux  inlay  floor  border,  designed  by  Mark  Hamp- 
ton, painted  by  Franklin  Tartaglione  and  Dave  King 
of  Dynaflow  Studios,  Brooklyn  (718)  834-0382  58 
Jed  Johnson  &Assocs  211  West61  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10023,  (212)  489-7840  Custom  stenciling  and 
gold  leafing,  designed  by  Jed  Johnson,  executed 
by  Leo  Sans  Decorative  &  Ornamental  Painting, 
Vernon  (203)  872-4785  1 7th-century  Persian  car- 
pet, similar  at  Dildanan,  NYC  (212)  288-4948 
Horsehair  on  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House 
(see  above  for  pg  29).  59  William  Diamond  Design, 
270  Lafayette  St  ,  New  York,  NY  1 001 2,  (21 2)  966- 
8892.  Handcrafted  rugs,  designed  by  William  Dia- 
mond Design,  similar  to  order  from  Art  Underfoot 
Custom  Collection,  Dept  1/92,  12  Godfrey  Rd 
Upper  Montclair.  NJ  07043,  (201)  744-4171  cata- 
logue $10  Custom  floor  stenciling,  designed  by 
William  Diamond  Design,  executed  by  David 
Cohn,  NYC  (212)  741-3548.  Custom  cabinetry  and 
millwork,  designed  by  William  Diamond  Design, 
fabricated  and  installed  by  Beech  Assocs  ,  NYC 
(212)  876-6554  Cotton  lace  (#Q8205)  to  the  trade 
at  Decorators  Walk,  for  showrooms  (516)  249- 
3100.  Lights,  similar  at  Urban  Archaeology,  NYC 
(212)  431-6969  Custom  handmade  Windsor 
chair,  similartoorderfrom  Mario  Rodriguez,  Brook- 
lyn (718)  387-6655.  60-61  Bentley  LaRosa  Sa- 
lasky,  Architects  &  Decorators,  160  Fifth  Ave.,  New 
York,  NY  1 001 0,  (212)  255-7827  General  contract- 
ing, by  Massartre,  Brooklyn  (718)  499-8296  Cole- 
ville  wallpaper  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see 
above  for  pg  29).  Custom  bedspread,  curtains,  de- 
signed by  Franklin  Salasky  and  Mary  Bright,  fabri- 
cation to  the  trade  by  Mary  Bright  Originals,  NYC 
(212)  677-1970  60  Luxury  Velvet  (#T33849)  for 
spread,  by  J  H  Thorp,  to  the  trade  at  Decorators 
Walk  (see  above)  One-of-a-kind  hand-gilded  cot- 
ton, still  life  painting,  both  by  Elliott  Levine,  to  the 
trade  to  order  at  John  Boone,  NYC  (2 1 2)  758-001 2. 
61  One-of-a-kind  Turkish  rug,  similar  to  the  trade  at 
Stark  Carpet,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dal- 
las, Dania,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia, 
Troy,  Washington,  D  C  ,  Gregory  Alonso,  Cleve- 
land; Dean-Warren,  Phoenix  Veneer  handmade 
cotton  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  from  Tyler  Graphic, 
for  showrooms  (212)  924-6693.  Baby  Ball  lounge 
chair,  by  Bentley  LaRosa  Salasky  for  Brickel.  to  the 
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Homers  will  do  that  to  vou.  Even 
when  one  goes  out  in  mid-game,  it 
stops  the  story.  Nothing  ensues,  for  the 
connective  tissue  of  the  game — the 
men  on  base,  the  defensive  deploy- 
ments, the  pitcher's  struggles,  the  count, 
the  score — has  been  snipped,  and  all 
our  attention  falls  upon  the  hero. 


THE 

NEWYOKKEK 


WHEN  YOU  READ  IT,  YOU'LL  5EE. 


Resources 


trade  at  Bnckel  Assocs  ,  for  showrooms  (212)  688- 
2233  One-of-a-kind  screen,  table  cotton,  both  by 
Elliott  Levine,  to  the  trade  to  order  at  John  Boone 
(see  above) 

CAPTAIN  OF  THE  INDUSTRIAL 
Page  64  Le  Corbusier  three-seat  sofa  (#LC-2), 
lounge  chairs  (#LC-2),  to  the  trade  at  Atelier  Inter- 
national, NYC,  Chicago,  Houston,  Los  Angeles 
Tavolino  con  Ruote  coffee  table,  by  Gae  Aulenti  for 
Fontana  Arte,  at  Modern  Age,  NYC;  Luminaire,  Chi- 
cago, Coral  Gables,  Diva,  Los  Angeles  66  Le  Cor- 
busier chairs  (#LC-7),  to  the  trade  at  Atelier 
International  (see  above)  69  Eileen  Gray  Satellite 
mirror,  c  1920,  $4,000,  by  Ecart  International,  at 
Pucci  International,  NYC  (21 2)  21 9-01 42 
THE  FAMILY  BRANCHES  OUT 
Pages  70-75  Architecture,  by  Kate  Gormley,  Ar- 
chitect, and  Genevieve  Gormley,  Designer,  45 
East  End  Ave  ,  New  York,  NY  10028,  (212)  517- 
41 21  Landscaping,  by  Frank  Arabito,  Hobe  Sound 
(407)287-3781  Garden  maintenance,  by  Joe  War- 
ren, East  Hampton  (516)  267-761 7  70  Bench,  sim- 
ilar at  Balasses  House  Antiques,  Amagansett  (516) 
267-3032  72  Picnic  table,  benches,  to  order  from 
Kate  Gormley  (see  above)  Sculpture  above  man- 
tel, by  Christopher  Hewat,  at  Victoria  Munroe  Gal- 
lery, NYC  (212)  226-0040  73  Cocktail  table,  similar 
at  Balasses  House  (see  above).  Mirror,  floor  lamp, 
similar  to  the  trade  at  Arthur  E  Smith,  NYC  (212) 
838-8050  Bookcase,  to  order  from  Kate  Gormley 
(see  above)  74  Soap  dish/cup  holder,  similar  at 
Richard  Camp  Antiques,  Wainscott  (516)  537- 
0330,  Cashmere/wool  throw,  from  Hermes,  for 
stores  (800)  441  -4488  Sofa,  to  the  trade  from  John 
Cianciolo,  NYC  (212)  751-8428  Table,  chairs, 
cupboard,  to  order  from  Kate  Gormley  (see 
above)  75  Desk,  clock,  similar  at  Balasses  House 
(see  above).  Chair,  similar  at  English  Country  An- 
tiques, Bridgehampton  (516)  537-0606 
DECADES  OF  DECADENCE 
Page  84  Argyle  chair,  by  Mackintosh.  $2,130,  to 
the  trade  at  Atelier  International  (see  above  for  pg 
64)  Chaise  Barbare,  by  Bonetti  and  Garouste, 
$2,000,  at  Neotu  Gallery,  NYC;  Galene  Neotu.  Par- 
is 85  Gold  room,  decorated  by  Tim  Goslin,  NYC 
(212)777-6404  Sunflower  wallpaper,  by  Tim  Gos- 
lin, for  dealers  (212)  777-6404  Paris  apartment, 
decorated  by  Jean-Louis  Riccardi,  Paris  (1 )  47-27- 
07-76  Andre  Dubreuil  chest,  Fr300,000,  similar  at 
Galerie  Mougin,  Paris  (1 )  40-20-08-33 
SPACE  AGE  SENSIBILITY 
Pages  86-93  Architecture,  by  Michael  Knegh, 
R  A  ,  NYC  (212)473-3918.  Architectural  consulta- 
tion, by  Dale  R  Goncher,  Architect,  NYC  (212) 
794-9556  89  Cafe  Costes  chairs  (without  uphol- 
stery adaptation  by  Kalil),  by  Philippe  Starck,  at 
Dnade,  NYC  (212)  888-5375  90-91  Custom  car- 
pet, similar  to  the  trade  to  order  from  V'Soske,  for 
showrooms  (800)  847-4277  92  Corian,  by  Du  Pont 
Conan,  for  dealers  (800)  426-7426  92-93  Custom 
handwoven  chenille  on  banquette,  linen/cotton  rib 
runner,  similar  to  order  from  Sam  Kasten,  Stock- 
bridge  (413)  298-5502  Custom  banquette,  de- 
signed by  Michael  Kalil  and  Michael  Knegh, 
design  collaboration  and  fabrication  by  Jan  Girard, 
similar  to  order  from  Michael  Knegh  (see  above) 
MINIMALISM  MOVES  ON 
Pages  98-103  Design  and  upholstery,  by  Joseph 
Lembo  and  Laura  Bohn  of  Lembo  Bohn  Design  As- 
socs ,  1  Gansevoort  St.,  New  York,  NY  10014, 
(212)  645-3636  General  contracting,  by  Bohn/ 
Fiore,  NYC  (212)  736-4063  Curtain,  shade,  uphol- 
stery production,  by  Flam  Assocs  ,  NYC  (21 2)665- 
3140.  Custom  cabinetry,  woodwork,  by  L  S  Z 
Custom  Woodwork,  Long  Island  City  (718)  784- 
4331  98-99  Mobile  table,  by  Andree  Putman,  to 
order  from  Ecart,  Paris  ( 1 )  42-78-88-35  Armchair, 
similar  at  Pure  Madderlake,  NYC  (212)  941-7770 
Crystal  bowl,  at  Steuben,  for  stores  (212)  752- 
1441  Maurer's  Flischi  lamp  with  perga  shade,  at 
Light/lnc,  NYC  (212)  838-1 130  Constructions  on 


mantel,  by  Robert  Warner,  NYC  (212)  645-3071 
Oberlm  eyeglasses,  by  Robert  Warner  for  Mor- 
genthal-Fredencs  Opticians,  for  stores  (212)  838- 
3090. 100  Glazed  Chintz,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House  (see  above  for  pg  29)  Peking  silk/polyester/ 
cotton,  to  the  trade  at  Jack  Lenor  Larsen,  for  show- 
rooms (21 2)  674-3993  Raphael  silk  damask,  to  the 
trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils,  for  showrooms  (212) 
838-7878  Taffeta,  to  the  trade  at  Lee  Jofa,  for 
showrooms  (201 )  438-8444  Sy  sofa,  to  order  from 
Lembo  Bohn  (see  above)  Leather  on  sofa,  to  the 
trade  at  Jack  Lenor  Larsen  (see  above)  101  Man 
chair,  ottoman,  to  order  from  Lembo  Bohn  (see 
above)  Mohair  on  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Donghia 
FurnitureTTextiles,  for  showrooms  (800)  366-4442 
Adamo  Basket  cotton  on  ottoman,  to  the  trade  at 
Giant  Textiles,  for  showrooms  (206)  725-4444  102 
Mazzarino  cotton  on  headboard,  at  Fortuny,  NYC, 
for  showrooms  (212)  753-7153.  Constructions,  by 
Robert  Warner  (see  above)  103  Isadora  linen  on 
pillows,  Laroche  linen  for  bed.  to  the  trade  at 
Donghia  (see  above)  Shams,  from  Ralph  Lauren 
Home  Collection,  for  stores  (212)  642-8700 
FERTILE  GROUND 

Pages  104-07  Jams  Hall,  320  Central  Park  West, 
New  York,  NY  10025;  (212)496-0887  by  appt  Alan 
Sonfist,  Alliance  for  Environmental  Art  &  Architec- 
ture, 205  Mulberry  St  ,  New  York,  NY  10012,  (212) 
431 -9563  by  appt  Mel  Chin,  125  RivingtonSt  #5, 
New  York,  NY  10002. 
MODERNISM  A  LA  MODE 
Pages  108-15  Jacques  Grange,  Didier  Aaron  et 
Cie,  118  rue  du  Faubourg-Saint-Honore.  75008 
Paris;  (1)  47-42-47-34  108-09  Limousine  melton 
(#4135)  (without  embroidery),  to  the  trade  at  Ma- 
nuel Canovas,  for  showrooms  (212)  752-9588 
Jourdain  table,  similar  at  Galerie  Eric  Philippe,  Par- 
is (1 )  42-33-28-26  Antique  boxes,  similar  at  Leda, 
Paris  (1)  40-20-01-79  Topacio  chairs,  1929,  by 
Ecart  International,  to  the  trade  at  Wicker  Works,  for 
showrooms  (415)  626-6730  Antique  pilasters, 
basket,  1 940s  Andre  Arbus  light  fixtures,  similar  at 
Galerie  du  Passage,  Paris  (1)  42-36-01-13  110- 
1 1  Tela  Sardegna  cotton  on  sofa  and  chairs,  by  Ru- 
belli,  to  the  trade  at  Bergamo,  for  showrooms  (718) 
392-5000  Art  Deco  armchairs,  similar  at  Galerie 
du  Passage  (see  above)  Epave  stools,  to  order 
from  Christian  Liaigre,  Paris  (1)  47-53-78-76  112 
Chandelier,  similar  at  Alexandre  Biaggi,  Paris  (1) 
42-86-08-40.  Bronze,  similar  at  Galerie  du  Pas- 
sage (see  above)  1 1 3  Empire  chairs,  similar  at  Ga- 
lerie du  Passage  (see  above)  Etoile  handblown- 
glass  lights,  by  Marcial  Berro,  to  custom-order  at 
Galerie  Pierre  Passebon,  Paris  (1)  42-36-44-56 
114  Busts,  similar  at  Galerie  du  Passage  (see 
above).  Striped  wool  carpet,  to  custom-order  at 
Madeleine  Castaing,  Paris  (1 )  43-54-91-71  Plaster 
mirror,  Mathieu  and  Ray  stool,  to  order  at  Galerie 
Pierre  Passebon  (see  above)  115  Blue  Roses  lin- 
en/cotton, at  Bennison  Fabics,  NYC  (212)  941- 
1212  Chair,  similar  at  Galerie  du  Passage  (see 
above)  Marcial  Berro  lamp  on  table,  Mathieu  and 
Ray  blanket,  similar  to  custom-order  at  Galene 
Pierre  Passebon  (see  above) 
GREAT  IDEAS 

Page  117  Swerve  floor  lamp  with  shade,  $750,  Es- 
cargot  ottoman  with  wood  feet,  $1,400,  $1,280 
COM,  both  by  Jeffrey  Goodman  and  Steven  Charl- 
ton, at  Modern  Living,  Los  Angeles,  Limn,  San 
Francisco  My  Darling  queen-size  bed,  $2,300, 
satin/velvet  bedspread,  cotton  velvet  pillows,  by 
Monique  and  Sergio  Savarese  for  Dialogica,  NYC 
(212)  966-1934  Me  Tarzan.  You  Jane  chairs,  by 
William  Sawaya  for  Sawaya  &  Moroni,  to  the  trade 
at  Stilnovo,  Coral  Gables,  Domus  Design  Center, 
Frederic  Williams,  NYC;  retail  at  Diva,  Los  Angeles, 
Postmark,  San  Francisco  Lucrece  wallpaper,  by 
Paul  Mathieu  and  Michael  Ray  for  Donghia  Furni- 
ture/Textiles, for  showrooms  (800)  366-4442 
Rocks  at  Ise  hand-tufted  rug,  by  Jody  Harrow,  limit- 
ed edition,  to  the  trade  at  Schumacher,  NYC;  retail 
at  Limn,  San  Francisco;  for  other  dealers  call  J 
Harrow  Design,  NYC  (212)  888-9366  Mosaic  cot- 
ton/acrylic/polyester velvet,  by  Creation  Meta- 
phors, to  the  trade  at  Ian  Wall,  for  showrooms  (212) 


758-5281  Carre  Royale  cotton/acetate/rayon, 
the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above  for  pg  2? 
Filippo  trolley  (#4471),  Gastone  trolley  (#447c 
tops  available  in  five  colors,  by  Antonio  Citterio  f> 
Kartell,  at  Luminaire,  Chicago,  Coral  Gables;  Div 
Los  Angeles;  Modern  Age,  NYC;  Limn,  San  Frar 
Cisco  118  Mme  Elsie  bench,  to  the  trade  at  Troi' 
vailles,  for  showrooms  (617)  926-2520  Shirre 
Stripe  silk  (#121-6)  on  bench,  with  crystal  frinc 
(#ST5401-0),  to  the  trade  at  Scalamandre,  I 
showrooms  (212)  980-3888  Skeleton  wire  chair, 
order  from  Godley-Schwan,  Brooklyn  (718)  38 
2323  Stainless-steel  mesh  (#121),  $49  yd,  t 
Hawver  Interior  Materials,  to  the  trade  at  Innov 
tions,  NYC,  for  other  showrooms  (212)  627-861 
Diamond  Plate  vinyl  wallcovering  (#100-DP7), 
the  trade  at  Innovations,  for  showrooms  (800)  22 
8053  Ceci  cotton,  by  Groves  Brothers,  to  the  trac 
at  Christopher  Norman,  NYC,  for  other  showroon 
(81 7)  332-1274  Damas  Grigne  silk,  to  the  trade 
Clarence  House  (see  above  for  pg  29)  Shinto  cc 
fee  table,  by  Jay  Spectre  for  Century  Furniture,  I 
dealers  (800)  852-5552  Jester  handmade  tabl 
by  Urbanus  Company,  to  the  trade  at  John  Boon' 
NYC;  for  other  dealers  (305)  576-9510  Sea  Levi 
silk,  to  the  trade  from  Upper  South  Studio,  for  sho< 
rooms  (919)  724-5480  Waste  NotAA/ant  Not  tabl 
to  order  from  Leo  Blackman,  NYC  (212)  477-448 
Recycled  plastic  sheeting,  tiles,  to  order  fro 
S  &  S  Contract  Furniture,  Marquand  (314)  78 
5434  Silk/polyurethane,  36"  wide,  £120  meter,  - 
order  from  Nigel  Atkinson,  London  (71 )  377-634 
Gramercy  cabinet,  by  Dan  Friedman,  limited  et 
tion,  $6,000,  at  Neotu  Gallery,  NYC  (212)  98 
021 0  Anduze  cotton,  by  Pierre  Frey ,  to  the  trade 
Fonthill,  for  showrooms  (212)  755-6700  Rob* 
Lewis  lamps,  from  left,  $300,  $250,  $350,  at  Mo 
ern  Age,  NYC  (212)  674-5603  Sultana  chest,  I 
Nicholas  Simile,  limited  edition,  to  the  trade 
Frederic  Williams,  NYC;  Trimarco,  San  Francisc 
for  other  sources  (718)  387-631 1 . 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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ertile  Ground 


Umtinued  from  page  106)  Florida,  seed- 
led  metal  capsules  designed  to  dete- 
arate  in  300-500  years,  spawning  a 
imordial  forest.  The  goal  of  all  this 
:>rk  is  not  merely  to  provide  a  park; 
s  an  effort  to  reintegrate  our  cities 
ith  their  quickly  receding  environ- 
ental  past,  in  the  hope  of  changing 
lr  behavior  in  the  future.  "It's  easy 
lough  to  talk  about  saving  the  rain 
rest,"  Sonfist  says.  "But  its  impor- 
nce  is  easier  to  understand  when  you 
n  see  nature  around  you." 
Inasmuch  as  seeing  is  one  of  his  con- 
rns,  Sonfist,  like  Hall,  is  essentially  a 
sual  artist;  our  experience  of  the 
ork  begins  with  its  impact  on  our 
es.  By  contrast,  Mel  Chin  describes 
tmself  as  a  conceptualist  rather  than 
1  environmental  artist,  and  his  work  is 
cordingly  more  intellectual.  But  the 
mcepts  that  occupy  him  are  of  the 
most  magical  transformations  of 
|irthly  materials,  and  so  he  too  has 
•mething  to  say  about  the  use  and 
>use  of  nature.  In  a  show  at  the  Menil 
follection  in  Houston  (partly  orga- 
ji  zed  by  the  Walker  Art  Center)  last 
Simmer,  Chin  exhibited  a  group  of 
torks  that  stressed  the  "geo"  in  geopo- 
ical,  elegies  to  the  victims  of  regimes 
Ethiopia,  Tibet,  and  Pakistan  made 
it  of  materials  like  gut,  dirt,  beeswax, 
ood,  and  tea.  The  newly  planted  Re- 
val Field,  at  a  waste  dump  site  outside 
jrint  Paul,  Minnesota,  is  his  most  ambi- 
ous  project  to  date.  If  it  succeeds,  it 
•tight  change  the  way  we  reclaim  the 
oisoned  land. 

i  One  day,  while  conducting  what  he 
|rms  free  research,  Chin  came  across 
'i  article  about  plants  called  hyperac- 
^mulators,  which  thrive  in  toxic  envi- 
imments  and  leech  heavy  metals  out 
f the  ground.  A  little  digging  led  him 
»  a  heavy-metals  specialist  at  the  U.S. 
epartment  of  Agriculture.  Together 
iey  worked  out  a  plan  to  sow  a  field 
ith  a  variety  of  plants — dwarf  corn, 
)maine  lettuce,  alpine  pennythrift, 
(adder  campion — in  a  circle  of  land 
fithin  the  dump.  Planted  in  the  shape 
[crosshairs,  it  literally  targets  an  area 
)r  renewal.  Revival  Field  went  on  line 
st  fall,  and  if  all  goes  as  planned,  the 
ops  will  soak  up  cadmium,  which, 
hen  the  plants  are  harvested  and  in- 
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cinerated,  can  be  recycled  and  resold. 

As  a  science  experiment  (the  field 
comes  complete  with  control  areas, 
and  it  will  be  closely  monitored  over 
the  next  three  years),  it's  a  biotechno- 
logical  breakthrough,  a  way  of  making 
up  for  our  own  misconduct  by  putting 
nature  to  work  on  itself.  As  an  artwork, 
it  is  difficult  and  complex,  in  part  be- 
cause the  "media"  Chin  works  with — 
molecular  transformations,  industry, 
communities,  ecosystems — are  invisi- 


ble, and  to  a  certain  extent  abstract.  He 
admits  that  the  project  is  ongoing,  flu- 
id, and  perplexing.  "How  do  you  sculpt 
an  ecosystem?"  he  asks,  not  entirely 
rhetorically.  "What  are  the  aesthetics?" 
It's  a  question  that  all  three  artists — 
and  others  like  them — are  asking  and 
attempting  to  answer.  With  the  green- 
ing of  the  art  world  one  can  expect  that 
it  will  be  asked  again  and  again — and 
answered  in  startling  ways,  over  the 
course  of  the  coming  years.  A 


I  made  $15,000  in  the 
first  four  months!" 


"Your  home-study  course  gave  me  the  self-confidence 
and  know-how  to  start  a  new  career  as  interior 
decorator.  I  was  amazed  at  how  much  I  learned  from 
Sheffield  in  such  a  short  time. .  .and  I  enjoyed  every 
minute  of  it.  It's  great!" 

-  Gayle  /.,  Waxalmchie,  TX 


Why  don't  you  become  an  Interior  Decorator? 


HAVEN  T  YOU  WISHED  you  could  find  an 
outlet  for  that  creative  urge  of  yours? 

If  you  have  ever  enjoyed  re-doing  even  a 
corner  of  your  home  or  helping  a  friend 
solve  a  decorating  problem,  you  may  have 
the  potential  for  success  in  a  very  fulfilling 
career.  Interior  decorating  is  a  field  brim- 
ming with  opportunity.  You  can  start  your 
own  profitable  business,  choose  your  own 
hours — part-time  or  full-time.  Or  simply 
enjoy  making  your  home  more  beautiful 

You   have  entree  to  glamorous  show- 
rooms and  treasure-filled  shops  not  usually 
open  to  the  public.  You  move  in  a  world 
of  fashion  and  design,  of  colorful  fabrics, 
beautiful  furniture,  exciting  accessories. 

What  Sheffield  training 
can  do  for  you. 

Sheffield  offers  you  a  fascinating  new 
training  program  expressly  designed  for 
study  in  your  spare  time  No  previous  ex- 
perience or  special  skills  are  necessary  to 
qualify  for  enrollment 

Our  lavishly  illustrated  lessons  come  to 
you  by  mail.  You  also  receive  "Listen-and- 
Learn''  cassette  tapes  on  which  you  actual- 
ly hear  members  of  the  staff  guiding  you 
It's  like  having  a  private  tutor  at  home. 

Classroom  was  never  like  this! 

Vou  start  with  easy-to-follow  training  in 
the  basics  of  interior  decorating.  You  then 


Sheffield  School 
of  Interior  Design 


move  step  by  step  through  every  phase  of 
furniture  selection,  room  arrangement, 
color  planning,  wall  and  window  treat- 
ment, and  much  more  You  are  even  taught 
how  to  gain  access  to  showrooms  and  get 
top  discounts. 

You  are  assigned  decorating  projects 
which  you  work  on  at  home  Then  you 
mail  them  back  to  the  school  where  a 
professional  decorator  reviews  them  and 
then — speaking  to  you  by  name  on  a  per- 
sonal cassette  tape — offers  specific  tips, 
ideas,  and  friendly  advice  It's  a  most  en- 
joyable new  way  to  learn! 

Free  booklet  tells  all. 

Send  for  Sheffield  School's  beautifully  il- 
lustrated color  booklet  which  explains  this 
remarkable  course  in  detail.  There's  no  ob- 
ligation. No  salesman  will  call. 


^P.  _ 


For  free  booklet, 

call  Toll- Free 
800-451-SHEFF. 

Ask  for 

Operator  112. 

...or  mail  coupon. 


Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

Dept.  HG 1 2,  2 1 1  East  4  3  Street 

New  York,  NY  10017 

Please  mail  me  without  charge  or  obligator!  the 

lull-color  booklet     Your  Future  in  Interior 

Decorating   No  salesman  will  call 

I  Under  IK.  check  hen  for  special  information 
Print 

Name 


I 


Address 

City/ 
State_ 


Zip. 


211  East  43  Street.  New  York,  NY  10017    I | 
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The  future  according 
to  Faith  B.  Popcorn* 


In  Doubleday  Book 
Shop's  Fifth  Avenue 
window,  Faith  Pop- 
corn's The  Popcorn  Re- 
^MHH^HHHHHl  port 
played  on  the  best-seller  rack,  right  up  there  on  the  top 
shelf  alongside  Norman  Mailer's  Harlot's  Ghost  and  Alex- 
andra Ripley's  Scarlett:  The  Sequel  to  Margaret  Mitchell's 
"Gone  with  the  Wind. "  For  obvious  reasons  The  Popcorn  Re- 
port, like  Scarlett,  carries  an  explanatory  subtitle:  Faith 
Popcorn  on  the  Future  of  Your  Company,  Your  World,  Your 
Life  it  reads  in  emergency-orange  type.  Since  the  future 
of  my  company,  my  world,  my  life  is  a  subject  of  some 
considerable  interest  to  me,  I  hurried  down  to  1  Madison 
Avenue  to  see  Popcorn  at  BrainReserve,  an  organization 
she  founded  in  1974  to  advise  everyone  from  American 
Express  to  Tupperware  on  which  way  the  consumer 
winds  are  blowing.  Popcorn,  you  see,  is  the  "Nostrada- 
mus of  marketing."  It  says  so  on  her  dust  jacket. 

Although  the  BrainReserve  offices  might  best  be 
termed  generic  grim — gray  vinyl  walls,  gray  acrylic  car- 
pet— the  aesthetic  tempo  took  a  turn  for  the  upbeat 
when  Popcorn  sashayed  in:  spiky  red  hair,  shimmering 

"Do  you  know  that  they're 
trying  to  make  it  rain  on  Mars?': 

gold  Bulgari  watch, 
electric  magenta  swing 
dress.  With  her  hands 
thrust  jauntily  in  her 
pockets,  which  made 
the  dress  billow  out  like 
a  tent,  Popcorn  ush- 
ered me  to  her  corner 
office,  all  but  skipping 
down  the  corridor. 
"Any  messages?"  she 
asked  her  assistant,  one 
Mary  Kay  Moment. 
"No?"  said  Popcorn. 
And  then  she  made  a 
mock  sad  face.  "What  a  dress!"  I  offered,  to  bolster  her 
sagging  spirits.  Popcorn  grinned.  Ear  to  ear.  "It's  right 
on  trend,"  she  said  with  self-congratulatory  enthusiasm. 
Popcorn's  insouciance  seemed  partially  attributable  to 
personality,  partially  attributable  to  the  sales  figures  she 
had  just  received  from  her  publisher.  Three  weeks  after 
hitting  the  bookstores,  46,074  copies  of  The  Popcorn  Re- 
port had  been  sold,  thanks  no  doubt  in  part  to  the  au- 
thor's whirlwind  seventeen-city  book  tour.  "I  went  on 
eleven  media  shows  a  day,"  she  said  with  gusto,  adding 
that  the  radio  call-in  shows  were  particularly  exhilarat- 

*Faith  Popcorn  is  not  her  given  name.  Her  given  name  is  Faith  Plotkin.  She  changed  it  from 
Plot  kin  to  Popcorn  because  she  wanted  to  be  "fabulous,"  as  she  says,  "like  Holly  Golightly." 


I  !  * 


ing:  "I  got  great  questions — like  'What  do  you  thii 
about  same-sex  marriages?  Will  they  be  supported  by  tl 
government  in  the  nineties?' "  Popcorn's  answer?  "I  hoi 
so,  but  I  don't  think  so."  I  think  Popcorn  wanted  to  u 
me  she  was  a  liberal  person. 

But  liberal  or  conservative,  a  private  audience  with  tl 
Jeane  Dixon  of  consumerism  is  an  opportunity.  So  I  to< 
it.  Reeling  off  a  list  of  people,  places,  and  things,  I  asta 
Popcorn  to  illuminate  their  futures.  Money:  "I  thii 
people  are  going  to  hide  their  wealth  and  hide  their  su 
cess  for  fear  of  the  have-nots  coming  to  get  them."  El 
ism:  "Like  I've  got  the  watch  and  you  don't?  Forget  it. 
was  tempted  to  point  out  that  she  had  the  Bulgari  and 
didn't,  but  I  didn't.]  Actually  the  Lexus  is  a  great  symb 
of  the  nineties:  wear  the  luxury  on  the  inside."  The  D 
troit  auto  industry:  "They  don't  want  any  feedback, 
they  just  die."  Sex:  "No  sex.  Voyeurism.  Porno  tapes  a 
doing  very  well."  Department  stores:  "They  don't  knc 
what  service  is.  Now  they're  tying  things  to  the  wall 
mean  it's  like  what  else  can  we  do  to  frustrate  the  a 
sumer?  Department  stores  are  a  thing  of  the  past."  De 
rators:  "They  will  function  as  lifestyle  consultants,  a  liti 
bit  like  the  old  efficiency  experts."  Government:  "I 
predicting  a  new  kind  of  leader — a  warm  folksy 
Rogers  kind  of  leader."  George  Bush:  "As  far  as  I'm  coj 
cerned,  the  best  part  of  George  is  Barbara.  I  wish  Bu 
was  Stormin'  Norman.  I  love  Norman;  he's  gutsy  a»| 
sexy  and  ethical  and  centered." 

What  else  does  Faith  see  ahead? " 
are  going  to  be  measured  in  body  f;| 
not  in  pounds.  Pounds  will  be  like  ' 
member  rotary  dials?'"  What  els 
"There  is  a  collective  concern  that  t 
planet  is  ending.  Do  you  know  t 
they're  trying  to  make  it  rain  on  Mar 
I  didn't  know.  "They're  trying  to  tur: 
green  so  we'll  have  another  planet 
trash  after  we  trash  this  one."  W 
else?  "In  the  eighties  everybody  was  fi 
and  happy  and  driving  BMWs.  Nobo* 
wanted  to  ask  questions,  like  'Is  tl 
really  my  money?'  and  'Is  the  plan 
OK?'  I  mean,  we  keep  throwing  stuff  in  the  ocean.  I 
not  that  big  an  ocean.  So  the  nineties  will  be  remorse! 
and  regenerative.  We  call  it  the  decency  decade."  Wf 
else?  "Cocooning,  the  need  to  protect  oneself  from  t 
harsh  unpredictable  realities  of  the  outside  world.  W( 
be  staying  home  more  because  of  AIDS,  the  envirc 
ment,  the  economy."  What  else?  "Everything  is  going 
be  home-delivered."  What  else?  "I'm  predicting  sale 
ing,  which  is  staying  home  for  the  weekend  with  frient 
'Don't  come  for  dinner,  come  for  the  weekend.'"  It  v 
somewhere  around  this  point  that  I  decided  that  I  wai 
ed  to  go  home  for  the  weekend,  it  being  Friday  afterno 
and  all.  So  I  did.  Right  on  trend?  Charles  Gand 
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THE  NEW  RESOURCE  IN  HYDRATION 


Now  your  skin  can  exist  in  a 
perfect  moisture  environment... 

HYDRATIVE 

Continuous  Hydrating  Resource 

Envelop  your  skin  in  moisture... 

Lancome  research  has  advanced  the  study  of  moisture. . . 
the  origin  of  beautiful  skin. 

An  effect  you  will  feel  instantly... 

Delicate  in  texture,  intense  in  its  action,  Hydrative  with  sunscreens 
inundates  the  skin  with  hydration  for  an  immediate  sensation 

of  fresh  energy. 

Results  you  experience  all  day  long... 

Tapping  into  the  skin's  natural  water  supply,  Hydrative  channels 

moisture  into  surface  layers,  and  keeps  it  there. 

Creating  with  regular  use,  a  continuous  moist  environment. 

HYDRATIVE...  A  continuous  source  of  moisture  for  your  skin. 
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MOTOR  TREND,  JULY  1950 

PORSCHE  356 

"The  newest  creation  of  one  of 

history's  most  brilliant  designers 

of  sports  and  racing  cars... 

a  challenge  to  all  designers." 

SPORTS  CAR  ILLUSTRATED,  JUNE  1956 

PORSCHE  356  SPEEDSTER 

"one  of  the  most  significant  technical 

accomplishments  of  our  time... 

an  engineering  masterpiece 

in  the  full,  literal  sense  of  the  term." 

CAR  AND  DRIVER  YEARBOOK,  1965 

PORSCHE  356SC 

'...an  aura  of  Old  World  craftsmanship 

so  thick  you  couldn't  cut  it 

with  a  Wilkinson  Sword  blade." 

CAR  AND  DRIVER,  APRIL  1965 

PORSCHE  911 

"Race  breeding  and 

engineering  refinement  ooze 

from  the  911  's  every  pore." 


MOTOR  TREND,  MAY  1972 

PORSCHE  914 

"The  914  is  the  logical  and  emotional 

direct  descendant  of  the  356  Speedster 

...  it  will  put  an  indecent  number  of 

miles  into  a  given  unit  of  time 
thanks  to  superb  road  manners." 

MOTOR  TREND,  MAY  1972 

PORSCHE  LINE 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  an 
'average  Porsche.'  There  never  has 

been.  Each  and  every  Porsche 

from  the  original  356... to  the  latest 

911  is  uniquely  individual." 

MOTOR  TREND,  NOVEMBER  1974 

PORSCHE  911 

"What  an  amazing  car  the  911  is! 
. .  .completely  true  to  the  tradition 

founded  25  years  ago  by 
the  aluminum-bodied 
yellow  coupe..." 


CAR  AND  DRIVER,  MARCH  1975 

PORSCHE  911  TURBO 
CARRERA 

"In  glistening  black  and  trailing 

its  whale-tail  wing,  it's  right  up  there 

with  the  late  lamented  mini-skirt 

for  head-turning  power." 

CAR  AND  DRIVER,  JUNE  1977 

PORSCHE  928 

"The  arrival  of  the  spectacular 

front-engine  4.5  litre  V-8  928 

makes  one  thing  immediately  clear: 

Suddenly,  a  lot  of  very 

famous  sports  cars  look 

very  obsolete." 


CAR  AND  DRIVER,  MARCH  1978 

PORSCHE  911 SC 

"Driving  it  is  an  exercise  in  euphci, 
a  chance  to  sample  something  D 
different  from  conventional  carst 

turbo-props  were  from  piston-drin 
aircraft... I  wouldn't  want  to  gro 

old  without  counting  a 
Porsche  among 

my  memories, 

and  neither 
should 

you." 


The  new  Porsche  968:  Highest  output  atmospheric  3  litre  engine  in  the  world;  15  new  patents;  top  speed ". "        r 
classic  Porsche  design  fused  with  racebred  aerodynamics.  Destined  to  carry  on  the  legend.  The  first  verdicts  are  already  \ 

Porsche  9(1 

©  1991  Porsche  Cars  North  America,  Inc.  Porsche  recommends  seat  belt  usage  and  observance  of  all  traffic  laws  at  all  times. 


rorsche  968. 
stives  fly. 


MOTOR  TREND,  MAY  1978 

PORSCHE  928 
iest  Porsche  ever... it  could  be 
•tter  investment  than  stocks... 
deal  ground  transportation  for 
who  like  to  drive,  really  drive... 


CAR  AND  DRIVER,  NOVEMBER  1979 

PORSCHE  924  TURBO 

"When  it  comes  to  tarmac  athletics, 
almost  no  feat  seems  beyond  its  grasp... 

few  cars  from  any  country,  at  any 
price,  can  do  what  it  does. .  .that's  what 
world-class  champions  are 
all  about." 


CAR  AND  DRIVER,  FEBRUARY  1983 

PORSCHE  911  CABRIOLET 

"...since  (Porsche)  started  with  a 

machine  that  is  practically  bursting 

with  go,  turn  and  stop  charisma... 

the  resulting  entertainment  level 

borders  on  overdose." 

AUTOWEEK.  AUGUST  1988 

PORSCHE  944  TURBO  S 

It  screams  to  60  mph  in  5.6  seconds 

and  keeps  building  speed  like  a 

Concorde  on 
takeoff..." 


AUTOMOBILE,  FEBRUARY  1989 

PORSCHE  944  LINE 

"Handling  is  as  neutral  as  a 

Swiss  passport  and  as  unerring 

as  a  big  squirt  of  Loctite. . . . 

It  is  probable  that  no 

production  car  in  the  world  is  as 

easy  to  drive  extremely  fast 

as  a  Porsche  944." 

CAR  AND  DRIVER,  AUGUST  1989 

PORSCHE  911  CARRERA  4 

"...  redefines  the  delivery  of  all-out 
road  performance  via  four-wheel 

drive ...  it  handles  as  if  the  Almighty 
himself  did  the  chassis  tuning." 


MOTOR  TREND,  NOVEMBER  1990 

PORSCHE  911  CARRERA  2 
TIPTRONIC 

"...(Porsche's 'intelligent' 
automatic)  quickly  convinces 

you  that  the  clutch  pedal 

should  be  a  relic  consigned  to 

the  Henry  Ford  Museum." 


Wife  saying  it  represents, "Refinement  with  the  soul  left  in. .  .this  is  a  thoroughbred  sports  ' 
■  •    ;  TO! a  wavering  half-blood." Call  1-800-252-4444  for  more  information  or  to  arrange  a  personal  viewing 
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Nancy  Corzine 
8747  Melrose  Avenue 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 
213-652-4859 

New  York 

Seattle 


San  Francisco  San  Diego  Dallas  Houston 

Washington  D.C.  Philadelphia  Dania 


Atlanta 


It  Took 

A  Clock  Company 

To  Build  A 

Quality  Curio. 

As  the  largest  grandfather  clock  maker  in  the 
world,  Howard  Miller  brings  more  than  65  years 
of  quality  design  and  craftsmanship  to  curios  in 
which  you  will  be  proud  to  display  your  most 
treasured  collectibles. 


Collage 


Splendor 


Every  Howard  Miller  curio  is  built  with  features 
that  are  anything  but  standard:  display -enhancing 
halogen  lighting,  locking  doors,  beveled  glass,  free 
engraved  brass  nameplate,  adjustable  floor  levelers 
and  more. 

For  a  closer  look,  visit  your  nearest  Howard  Miller 
dealer,  or  send  $2  for  a  color  curio  catalog  to: 

X  Howard  Miller  Clock  Company 

860  East  Main,  Zeeland,  MI  49464 

Showrooms: 

15-D-6  Merchandise  Mart,  Atlanta  □  San  Francisco 

10058  World  Trade  Center,  Dallas  □  C-206IHFC,  High  Point 
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Italian  Architecture.  The  Quality  of  Life. 


From  Italy  with  Character. 


The  full-bodied  red  wine  with  the  rack  of  lamb  is  a  Barolo  from  Piedmont.  We  could  as  easily  have  chosen  a 
Ciro  from  Calabria  or  an  Aglianico  del  Vulture  from  Basilicata.  After  all,  the  20  regions  of  Italy  produce 
more  varieties  of  fine  wine  than  any  other  country  And  they  complement  any  style  of  cooking  in  America. 

VINO 

Italian  Wines.  The  Quality  of  Life. 

>  1992         At"  ITALIAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE/ICE,  ITALIAN  TRADE  COMMISSION.  WINE  CENTER   499  PARK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK.  NY  I 
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THERE  ARE  SOME  WOMEN 
TUO  WEAR  ONLY  THE  FINEST. 

LLY  ON  THEIR  FAf 


,  MAKEUP  ARTISi: 
.KEUPS  ARE  LEGENDARY 
E  THAT  STAYS  FRESH  AEE  DAY 
CHOICES  AWAIT  YOU. 

PLEASE  VISIT  OUR  COUJv 
TO  RECEIVE  YOUR  COMPLIMENTARY  <  N'D 

THE  PROFESSIONALS'  EXPERT  /  "" 
YOUNGER-LOOK! 
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Contributors  Notes 


HG    DIRECTORY 


A  monthly  guide  to  the  toll-free  numbers  of 
prestigious  advertisers  in  the  building  and 
remodeling,  furniture,  home  furnishings,  and 
tabletop  markets.  Call  for  further  information 
about  products  and  services,  to  order 
brochures,  or  for  information  on  store  locations. 


BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 

Andersen  Corporation  800-426-4261 
DuPont  Corian  800-4-CORIAN 

Eurotlair  800-272-7992 

C.E.  Appliances  800-626-2000 

Jacuzzi  Whirlpool  Bath  800-678-6889 

Kohler  Color  Coordinates  800-772-1 81 4  DEPT  HG 

Kohler  Compam  800-4-KOHLER 

Planum,  Inc.  800-343-0042 

Marvin  Windows  800-346-5128 

Smallbone,  Inc.  800-765-5266 

Sunbrella  800441-5118 

Velux-America,  Inc.  800-283-2831 

■ 

FURNITURE 

Century  Furniture  Company  800-852-5552 

Donghia  Furniture, Textiles  800-DONGHIA 

Drexel  Heritage  Furnishings  Inc.  8004474700 

Edgar  B  Furniture  800-255-6589 

Hekman  800-253-9249 

Henredon  Furniture  Industries  800444-3682 

La  Barge  800-253-3870 

Roche-Bobois  800-225-2050 

Speer  Collectibles  800-241-751 5 

Wildwood  Lamps  &  Accents  800-733-1396 

■ 

HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc.  800-233-3823 

Duette  by  Hunter  Douglas  800-32-STYLE 

Karastan  Bigelow  800-234-1120 

Lees  Carpets  800-LEES4-YOU 

isanto  Wear-Dated  Carpet  800-322-NEAR 

Revman  800-237-0658 

Wamsutta  Pacific  800-344-2142 

Waverly  800423-5881  DEPT  K 

■ 

TABLETOP 

Durand  International  800-334-5014 

Lenox  China  &  G\  stal  800-635-3669 

Noritake  Compam,  ln< .  800-562-1991 


Timothy  Ferris,  this 
month's  writer  in  res- 
idence, is  the  author 
of  six  books  on  as- 
tronomy, including 
Coming  of  Age  in  the 
Milky  Way,  which  was 
nominated  for  a  Pu- 
litzer Prize,  and  The 
Mind's  Sky,  out  this 
month  from  Bantam 
Books.  Ferris  also 
wrote  The  Creation  of 
the  Universe  for  PBS 
and  is  at  work  on  a 
TV  series  about  the 
solar  system.  He  lives 
on  a  hilltop  in  San 
Francisco. 


Jody  Shields  claims  that  if  floral  designer  Constance  Spry,  whom  she 
profiles  in  this  issue,  were  alive  today,  "she  would  certainly  be  the  Julia 
Child  of  horticulture.  Spry  was  the  epitome  of  the  eccentric  with  a 
message."  Shields  is  a  contributing  editor  of  HG  and  Vogue,  and  the 
author  of  Hats:  A  Stylish  History  and  Collector's  Guide.  At  home  in  Man- 
hattan she  keeps  a  Spry-style  garden  of  acanthus  and  sea  kale. 


Richard  Felber  started  photo- 
graphing gardens  by  accom- 
panving  his  wife,  a  plein-air 
landscape  painter.  This 
month  Felber  captures  the 
1790  farmhouse  and  sculp- 
ture garden  of  art  dealers 
Jacques  Kaplan  and  Violaine 
Bachelier  near  his  own  coun- 
try house  in  South  Kent,  Con- 
necticut. "Whenever  I  drive 
by,  the  most  fantastic  shapes 
loom  out  of  their  meadow,"  he 
says,  Felber  is  working  on  a 
book  about  the  great  public 
gardens  of  the  East  Coast. 
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Frederick  Cooper  Inc.,  2545  W.  Diversey  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60647 


KEEP  YOUR  HOUSE  & 
GARDEN  IN  ORDER 


with  a  handsome  lucite 
shpease  designed  to  neatly 
display  a  year  of  HG  The 
sturdy,  stylish,  crystal- 
clear  slipcase  gives  you 
immediate  access  to  any 
issue  Perfectly  balanced, 

t  stands  alone— fitted 
into  your  bookcase,  it 
eliminates  all  the  slip- 
slide  hassle  so  common 
to  ordinary  shelf-storage 
of  magazines  Send  your 
check  or  money  order 

or  $22',  plus  $2  50  for 
shipping  and  handling  to: 
Conde  Nast  Collection 
Dept  085209 

O  Box  1 02  1 4 
Des  Moines,  IA  50336 

-lease  allow  4  to  6  weeks 

or  delivery. 

:or  credit  card  orders 

CALL  TOLL-FREE 

1-800-678-5681 

"Residentsol  CA  IA  Nl  NY  OH 

please  .idd  sales  ta\ 


Len  Jenshel,  a  landscape  and  travel 
photographer,  focuses  on  Olana, 
painter  Frederic  Edwin  Church's  ori- 
entalist house  and  studio  overlooking 
the  Hudson:  "Olana  is  both  romantic 
and  eerie;  it's  an  extravaganza  of  nine- 
teenth-century eclecticism."  Jenshel  is 
currently  completing  Unlimited  Mile- 
age, a  book  documenting  development 
and  tourism  in  national  parks  of  the 
American  West. 


Robert  Harling  writes  about  a  recent 
grande  bouffe  weekend  in  New  Or- 
leans, the  city  he  considers  culinary 
heaven.  Harling's  hometown  of  Natch- 
itoches, Louisiana,  provided  the  inspi- 
ration and  cast  of  characters  for  his 
first  play,  Steel  Magnolias,  which  he 
adapted  for  the  screen.  Currently  jug- 
gling three  movie  projects  based  in  the 
South,  Harling  frequently  escapes 
Hollywood  to  work  on  his  plantation 
house  in  Natchitoches.  "Renovation," 
he  says,  "is  a  headache,  albeit  a  pleasur- 
able one.  I'd  rather  eat  than  decorate." 
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For  large  color  portfolio  featuring  classic  McGuire  rattan -furniture 
and  the  seven  special  collections  ser§=Sfe|%QG  to  McGuff^^HD'2^9@ 
151  Vermont. Street,  San  Francisco,  C^^8fi|§fe  IvfcGuire 
showroom  with-you^^^fcr  desi^^^^ite©^^^|«|^^^g 


Well  start  another  tomorrow. 


HARDEN 

Because  it  takes  so  long  to  make  a  classic,  we  sometimes  hate  to  part  with  it.  The  English  Country  Sidehoard.  Crafted  in 
cherry  hy  the  hands  of  Harden.  Send  $15  for  a  complete  portfolio  to  Harden  Furniture,  McConnellsville,  NY  13401. 

Showrooms  in  ( Chicago;  Dallas;  Troy,  MI;  High  Point.  NC;  Los  Angeles;  McConnellsville,  NY;  New  York  City;  San  Francisco;  Seattle;  Washington.  DC.  Available  through  interior  designer 


Notes 

HG  REPORTS  ON  THE  NEW  AND  THE  NOTEWORTHY   By  Eric  Berthold 


Psychologist  turned  joiner  Sv  Balsen  (above)  finds  wood  more  rewarding  to  analyze  than  people.  He  says 
he  prefers  Shaker  and  Windsor  styles  "for  their  cleanness  of  line,  which  allows  the  inherent  beauty  of  the  wood  to  show." 
Inspired  by  Antoine  de  Saint-Exupery's  adage  that  "perfection  is  finally  attained  not  when  there  is  no  longer  anything 
to  add,  but  when  there  is  no  longer  anything  to  take  away."  Balsen's  meticulously  crafted  furniture— including  (above 
left  from  top)  a  Shaker  chair  with  flame  finial,  a  Shaker  table  with  dovetail  drawer,  and  a  knuckle-arm  Windsor  chair- 
is  pure  and  simple.  (The  New  Chatham  Joiner,  Box  18  A,  Rte.  66,  Maiden  Bridge,  NY  121 15;  518-766-2829) 
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I  1992  Infimti  Dmtim  of  Niisan  Mol tp   i.USf 


Defy 
the  Joneses. 


You  aren't  your  neighbor.  And  you 
don't  want  to  be.  So  before  you  get  on 
the  road  ahead  of  you,  consider  this. 

The  Infiniti  Q45  performance  lux- 
ury sedan.  A  unique  combination  of 
elegance.  Attitude.  And  power.  With  a 
278  hp,  32-valve,  V8,  it  goes  from  0-60 
in  6.7*  seconds.  And  it  has  an  anti-lock 
braking  system  that  stops  you  just  as 
impressively. 

Just  in  case  you're  looking  forward 
to  the  curves  life's  bound  to  throw 
you,  the  Q45a*  now  has  the  world's 
only  available  Full-Active  Suspension." 
Revolutionary  technology  that  lets 
your  car  react  to  the  road  instead  of 
isolating  you  from  it. 

The  Infiniti  Q45.  It's  not  the  most 
common  choice.  But  then,  how  com- 
mon were  you  trying  to  be:' 


INFINITI 


For  Guest  Drive'  information,  call  1-800-826-6500.  "Car  &  Driver,  6/90       I 


Tile  Beach  Custom  hand-painted  tiles 

(above)  with  seaside  appeal  from  Benedikt 

Strebel  Ceramics,  978  Guerrero  St., 

San  Francisco  (415)  824-7949. 


Blond 
and  Blue 

Bardot  lamps 

by  Winifred 

Ross,  to  order 

from  Mario 

Villa  Gallery  in 

Beverly  Hills, 

Chicago,  and 

New  Orleans. 


Flowers  for  Flour  Deborah  Shapiro 
whips  up  her  Doubletake  Cake  (above) 
with  dried  blossoms  and  cinnamon  sticks 
To  order  (212)  532-2420. 


Tops  of  the  Line  Chinese-style 
lacquer  tables  (below),  to  the 
trade  at  Christopher  Norman, 
Third  Ave.,  NYC. 


Bead  It 

Victorian  bead- 
work  chair 
(left)  from  Yale 
Burge  Antiques, 

305  East 
63rd  St.,  NYC 
(212)  838-4005. 


High-Key  Comfort 

Ralph  Lauren  Home  Collection's 
Winslow  chair  (above)  in  Caribe 
silk  from  the  vivid  spring  line. 
For  stores  (212)  642-8700. 


The  Wild  Ones  Backlit  wall  sconces  (above),  $80 
are  made  of  enameled  steel  by  Swing.  For  stores  (617) 


each, 
769-7913. 
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Good  Reflections 

Silver-plated  vases 
(left)  from  Reed  & 
Barton's  Intaglio 
Collection.  For  store! 
(800)343-1383. 


Lunar  Module  Jeannot  Cerutti's 

Sitting  on  the  Moon  banquette  (above) 
for  Savvaya  &:  Moroni,  at  Diva,  Los 
Angeles',  Postmark,  San  Francisco. 


Silver  Wares 

Sterling  and  brass 
picture  hooks 
and  drawer  pulls 
(below)  by  Helen 
Bransford,  Nashville  | 
(615)298-3751. 
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Triumph  ol 
Tu^^SrrrWyWI^ri 

For  information  (800)  535j    ^5^ 


Glazed  teacup 
and  saucer (above) 

by  Joanne 

Ginsberg;  to  order 

(516)437-0125. 

Other  pieces  at 

Henri  Bendel  stores. 


s 


Birds  in  Residence  From  shacks  to  saltboxes,  an 

assoi  tmenl  ol  birdhouses  are  available  through  Wolfman- 

Gold  &  Good  Co.'s  new  catalogue.  Call  (212)431-1888. 


Bonsoir  Mary-Sargent 
Ladd  opens  the  door 
to  The  French  Woman's 
Bedroom  (Doubleday,  $50). 


•  DECORATION 
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Revolution  in  Bloom 

Between  the  wars,  Constance  Spry 

uprooted  the  conventions  of  flower 

arranging  By Jodv  Shields 


Constance  Spry,  top  right,  arranges 
flowers  for  Queen  Elizabeth  after 
her  coronation  in  1953.  Top  left:  An 
urn  with  berries,  eucalyptus,  oranges, 
and  miniature  tomatoes.  Left:  Wallis 
Warfield  with  her  bridal  flowers  in 
1937.  Above:  Foliage  and  seed  heads. 


^«r 


distance  Spry's  career  careened  from  leader  of 
the  pack,  to  sleeping  beauty.  The  first  superstar 
florist,  she  created  radical  vegetable-enhanced 
arrangements  that  were  prized  by  the  famous,  the  rich, 
and  the  royal.  Spry's  manner  is  still  the  backbone  of  to- 
day's decorative  style,  but  her  originality  has  been  over- 
looked in  the  forest  of  imitations. 

To  chop  a  path  for  Spry  through  the  jungle  of  floral 
history,  here  are  the  facts.  She  did  flowers  for  Queen 
Elizabeth.  She  did  flowers  for  Elsie  de  Wolfe.  She  used 
kale  as  a  signature  in  her  arrangements.  She  worked  in 
glory  from  the  late  1920s  through  the  1950s.  She  had  a 
motto:  "Never,  never  be  funny  with  flowers." 

Although  Spry  was  a  revolutionary  who  dug  at  the 
very  roots  of  the  floral  world,  her  lack  of  smarminess  and 
her  self-effacing  persona  would  have  made  her  a  poor 
talk-show  guest.  Described  by  Cecil  Beaton  as  "robin- 
like," she  was  given  to  pronouncements  such  as  "I  feel  a 
little  nervous  about  airing  my  own  views,  and  I  know  how 
easy  it  is  in  one's  enthusiasm  to  become  irritatingly  un- 
practical." She  also  queried,  "Does  that  sound  narrow- 
minded?  Am  I  losing  my  sense  of  fun?" 

According  to  Spry's  scanty  memoirs,  she  found  her 
calling  at  an  early  age.  Born  in  Derby  in 
1 886,  she  dropped  most  of  her  childhood 
allowance  on  seeds.  She  later  dropped 
the  dark  hint  that  her  youthful  table  flow- 
ers "may  have  had  merit  as  barriers  dur- 
ing family  arguments."  After  moving  to 
London  in  1917.  Spry  took  to  more 
grown-up  arrangements,  doing  stints  as  a 
headmistress  and  as  a  florist,  which  she 
then  parlayed  into  her  own  business. 
From  there,  the  gospel  was  spread. 

At  the  time  Spry  set  up  shop,  the  "trail 
of  smilax"  school  was  the  unwavering 
standard  for  floral  decoration.  Vines 
were  looped  around  picture  frames:  car- 
nations and  asparagus  ferns  ranked  as 
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ROCHE-BOBOIS. 
CENTER  STAGE. 

As  every  great  star,  Roche- 
Bobois  captures  light  and 
space  to  its  advantage... 
always  winning  the  leading 
role  in  your  home  in  classic 
and  contemporary  settings. 

Plcins  Feux  Sofa,  design  H.  Hopfer  Back  cushions 
in  feather.  Sulky  leather,  thick  top  grain  cowhide 
leather  full  aniline-dyed   Bee  wax  color  (choice  of 
7  colors)  also  available  in  many  different  top  grain 
leathers.  The  Pleins  Feux  sofa  is  available  in  3 
different  sizes,  arm  chair  and  ottoman. 


BRUSSELS  •    GENEVA   •   ATHENS   .   BARCELONA    •   ROTTERDAM    .   MEXICO   .   BUENOS    AIRES   .  TOKYO 


For  our  spectacular  76-page 
catalog,  please  send  S  10 
to  Roche  Bobois  (dept.  SS3) 
183  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  NY  10016. 
(reimbursed  with  your 
first  purchase) 


THROK.H  (II  R  EXCLl  S1VE  STORES  AMI  THROUGH  THfc  TRADE  IN  THE  USA  MID  I  Ulln 
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centerpieces.  Ornate  gilt  baskets  of  wired  blooms  were 
de  rigueur  for  special  occasions.  Spry  weeded  out  those 
time-honored  and  timid  fixtures.  No  priss,  she  believed 
that  no  plant  was  too  humble,  nor  any  plant  combination 
too  strange,  to  work  in  an  arrangement.  A  sense  of  hu- 
mor was  also  part  of  her  approach.  She  made  vase  mates 
of  tropical  foliage,  garden  flowers,  and  fruit;  carrot  and 
parsnip  tops,  hogweed,  seeds  of  the  giant  fennel,  and 
branches  from  shrubs.  Some  of  the  unorthodox  pairings 
she  served  up  foreshadowed  the  ferocious  style 
of  nouvelle  cuisine:  ripe  wheat  was  teamed  with 


half  times  taller  than  their  vase.  A  pet  peeve  was  coarse- 
stemmed  flowers  in  transparent  vases.  Progressing  be- 
yond cut  crystal,  Spry  scoured  thrift  shops  and  antiques 
stores  for  alternative  containers:  old  metal  lamps,  paint 
ed  cake  tins,  wooden  salad  bowls,  and  pewter  tea  caddies. 
Her  nose  didn't  turn  up  at  sauceboats  and  casserole  dish- 
es either.  Glass  chemical  beakers  were  recommended  foi 
the  quintessential  moderne  room.  For  a  party  at  Syrk 
Maugham's,  Spry  stuffed  Roman  hyacinths  into  large 
shells  scattered  around  the  table.  Still  copied  is 


Grasses,  seed  heads. 

tulips,  and  auricula,  another  SPry  ""novation:  straw  hats  filled  with 

roses,  oriental  poppies  with  leaves  of  globe  arti-        in  a  'yase  of  bark  '  leafless  lilacs,  peonies,  and  rhododendrons,  and 

choke,  kale  with  begonia  leaves.  She  created  a     moss,  and  hard  fungi,  hung  by  their  ribbon  ties  on  the  wall. 


table  setting  best  described  as  a 
grocery  list:  poppy,  passion  flow- 
er, and  squash  leaves,  green  to- 
matoes, figs,  peas,  water  lilies,  ivy 
berries,  a  seed  head  of  agapan- 
thus,  plus  a  whole  squash. 

She  dismissed  criticism  of  her 
oddball  combinations:  "Provided 
the  plant  is  beautiful,  I  cannot  see 
why  I  should  not  use  it  for  deco- 
ration just  because  it  has  the  add- 
ed advantage  that  it  can  also  be 
eaten."  Besides,  Spry  was  bol- 
stered by  formidable  inspiration. 
She  took  Flemish  and  Dutch  still- 
life  painters  of  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  as  her 
guides:  Van  Huysum,  De  Heem, 
Van  Dael,  Van  Aelst,  Brueghel. 

As  for  strictly  floral  arrange- 
ments, Spry  dared  to  pack  a  vase 
with  a  dozen  different  types  of 
bloom.  In  the  early  1930s  she 


No  such  simple  strategy  for 
Spry's  big  break,  the  wedding  of 
the  duke  of  Windsor  and  Wallis 
Warfield  in  June  1937.  Cecil  Bea- 
ton reported  from  the  Chateau 
deCande:  "Mrs.  Spry  and  her  as- 
sistant Miss  Pirie,  two  laden  Gan- 
ymedes,  calmly  went  about  their 
business  of  decorating  the  whole 
chateau  with  magnificent  moun- 
tains of  mixed  flowers."  Clad  in  a 
picture  hat  and  overalls,  Spry  de- 
livered gush  about  the  duchess- 
to-be  in  the  best  fan-magazine 
style:  "I'd  do  anything  for  her.  I 
adore  her.  So  did  all  my  girls 
when  they  arranged  flowers  for 
her  in  her  Regent's  Park  house 
and  didn't  know  who  she  was." 
Beaton  photographed  the  bride 
at  the  chateau  dwarfed  by  Spry's 
towering  arrangements. 

Those  wedding  bells  celebrat- 
ed both  the  duchess's  triumph 
and  her  florist's  burgeoning  busi- 

her  motto  was  "Never,  never  be  funny  with  flowers" 


Though  Spry  created  radical  arrangements 


even  went  against  the  conventional  view  that  combining 
different  colored  flowers  was  mildly  alarming.  White 
flowers  also  got  her  nod.  They  had  suffered  from  a  fune- 
real reputation  until  Spry  came  along.  She  mixed  various 
whites  to  emphasize  the  contrasting  textures  of  their  pet- 
als, and  she  liked  them  best  in  an  all-white  room,  the  era's 
signature  decorating  craze. 

Never  sentimental,  Spry  stripped  flowers  of  their 
leaves,  one  of  her  other  claims  to  fame.  She  hardened 
her  followers  to  this  floral  manicure  in  1940:  "If  you  are 
to  get  the  best  decorative  effects  you  may  have  to  do  vio- 
lence to  your  feelings  for  the  plant  as  a  whole."  She  de- 
nuded syringa  with  the  airy  rationale  that  the  leaves  were 
a  "clumsy  bunch  of  herbage."  Marigold  foliage  got  the 
same  ruthless  treatment. 

Spry  worked  out  her  own  kind  of  Golden  Section  for 
vases.  Her  formula:  flowers  should  ideally  be  one  and  a 


who  packed  a  grander 
bandwagon  than  exiled  royalty,  was  Spry's  next  major 
coup.  A  year  after  the  wedding,  she  accompanied  three 
planeloads  of  pale  pink  and  red  roses  packed  in  cotton 
from  London  to  Paris  for  Elsie's  circus  party  at  the  Villa 
Trianon.  Extravagant  as  the  roses  were,  garlanded  over 
monster  candelabras,  they  were  overwhelmed  by  the  po- 
nies, acrobats,  and  a  tightrope  walker. 

Next  up  in  1938:  a  stint  as  guest  speaker  before  the 
Woman's  Auxilliary  of  the  Brooklyn  Botanic  Garden. 
Five  hundred  people  showed  up  for  Spry's  lecture,  "The 
Growth  of  Interest  in  Flower  Decoration  in  England." 
Apparently,  growth  wasn't  enough — there  was  a  huge 
chasm  between  the  English  and  the  American  styles  of 
flower  arranging.  Fresh  from  her  brush  with  the  beau 
monde,  Spry  must  have  found  it  somewhat  galling  to  dis- 
play her  lush  funky  style  before  American  ladies  who 
didn't  share  this  floral  sensibility.  "[I]  was  insufficiently 
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You  know  where  you  stand.  Your  finances  are  under  control. 
With  no  revolving  credit  on  bankcards.  No  more  interest  charge  "surprises." 

You  take  a  different  view  You're  happy 


The  Card. 
The  American  Express5  Card. 


•   DECORATION 


aware  of  the  extent  of  the  influence 
of  the  Japanese  school  of  flower  ar- 
rangement," said  a  wry  Spry.  The 
Japanese  influence  wasn't  her  only 
problem.  Whiskers  twitching,  House 
&f  Garden  gave  her  a  meowing  re- 
view: "If  kale  tickles  the  British  fan- 
cy, we  wonder  about  the  use  of 
broccoli,  gone  to  seed." 

Nevertheless,  Spry  tackled  Ameri- 
ca, a  media  spree  that  had  her  lectur- 
ing on  the  radio  as  well  as  to  garden 
clubs  across  the  country.  Her  some- 
times less  than  positive  reception 
continued  to  rankle.  Two  years  later, 
in  Garden  Notebook,  she  criticized 
American  floral  style:  "Anyhow 
.  .  .  aren't  things  just  a  bit  stereo- 
typed here  and  there?  I  want  to  shout 
out:  '.  .  .Just  be  natural  and  gay  and 
lighthearted  and  simple  and  pretty 
and  overflowing  and  general  and  ba- 
roque and  bare  and  austere  and  sty- 
lised and  wild  and  daring  and 
conservative.  .  .  .'  "  Twenty  years  lat- 
er she  said,  "I  can  remember  the  day 
when  any  departure  from  narrow 
convention  could  excite  comment, 


not  untinged  with  mockery." 

Despite  the  mockery,  Spry's  ar- 
rangements gradually  won  wider  ac- 
ceptance. Striking,  slightly  eerie, 
oddly  colored,  and  usually  asymmet- 
rical, they  were  fiendishly  difficult  to 
copy.  That  didn't  stop  Constance 
Spry  wannabes  around  the  world. 
One  copyist's  effort  was  a  head  of 
broccoli  surrounded  by  carnations. 
Grapes  were  also  abused,  mixed  with 
daffodils  and  other  flora.  To  get  the 
real  thing,  devotees  flocked  to  East 
54th  Street  in  New  York,  the  first  of 
Spry's  namesake  shops  which  oper-  - 
ated  there  into  the  1960s. 

Back  in  postwar  London,  capitaliz- 
ing on  her  social  celebrity,  she 
launched  a  cordon  bleu  school  near 
Windsor  where  debutantes  and  heir- 
esses were  instructed  in  the  house- 
keeping arts  and  floral  display.  In 
spare  moments,  Spry  wrote  thirteen 
books  on  flower  gardening  and  dis- 
play and  provided  arrangements 
and  wedding  bouquets  for  innumer- 
able nobles  and  other  swells.  The 
plum:  the  1953  coronation.  Spry  had 


the  herculean  task  of  decorating 
Westminster  Abbey  annex  and  parts 
of  the  royal-carriage  route  as  well  as 
planting  all  the  trees  sent  by  the 
Commonwealth  countries.  For  her 
trouble,  she  was  decorated  with  the 
Order  of  the  British  Empire. 

Regardless  of  these  laurels,  Spry 
stayed  down-to-earth.  In  her  own 
garden,  as  everywhere  else,  she  did 
things  her  way.  Rather  than  wait  for 
seedlings  to  flower,  she  took  short- 
cuts, buying  full-grown  and  expen- 
sive plants.  When  a  young  garden 
club  member  chided  her,  bragging 
that  he  took  as  long  as  four  years  to 
coax  a  plant  from  seed  to  bloom,  her 
reply  was  nicely  pert:  "Youth,  I 
pointed  out  to  him,  has  many  advan- 
tages; as  for  me,  I  had  rather  not  wait 
so  long  and  would  economize  in 
some  other  direction.  Not  a  true  gar- 
dening spirit  this,  but  one  cannot  al- 
ways have  so  much  patience." 

Unfortunately,  not  everyone  pos- 
sessed Spry's  exquisite  sense  of  tim- 
ing: a  rose  was  named  in  her  honor  in 
1961,  just  a  year  after  her  death.  A 
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Homes  As  UNIQUE  As  The  Individuals  Who  Commission  Them. 


A  gateway  to  the  Gulf  Stream.  The 
challenge  of  45  holes  of  championship  golf. 


T_       ** 


A  fitness  and  health  cluh 
that  has  been  modeled 
after  the  great  spas  of 
Kurope.  It  is  no  wonder 

those  who  could  live  anywhere,  choose  to  live 

here.  Deep  water  homesites  from  $325,000. 

Residences  from  $305,000  to  over  2  million. 

For  more  information,  call  (407)744-8800. 

Admirals  Cove j 

Jupiter,  Florida 


jfr 


Obtain  the  Proper!)  Report  required  In  Federal  Law  and  read  M  before  signing  anything.  No  federal  agency  has  judged  the  merit,  or  value,  if  any.  of  this  property  Tins  advertisement  does  not  constitute  an  offer  or  a  solicitation  of  an  offer  in 
those  slates  where  prohibited  In  lav.  An  offering  i  an  be  made  In  formal  prospectus  only  Admirals  Cove  is  not  registered  with  the  Sen  Jersey  Real  Estate  Commission.  This  advertisement  is  not  an  offering  to  New  York  or  New  |erse)  residents 
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What  will  you  find  at  Mill  House  of  Woodbury? 


The  stuff  that  dreams  are  made  of. 


At  Mill  House  you'll  see  more  English  and  French  antique  furniture,  accessories, 

chandeliers  and  works  of  art  than  you've  ever  seen  in  one  place  —  in  fact,  perhaps  more 

than  in  a  dozen  places  combined  —  and  everything  at  sensible  country  prices.  For 

antique  lovers,  it's  truly  a  dream.  But  we've  made  it  all  come  true. 


Mill  House  Antiques 

1964       TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS  OF  CHOICE       1992' 

1068  Main  Street  North,  Woodbury,  Connecticut  06798     Telephone  (203)  263-3446 

You'll  find  us  about  four  miles  north  of  the  center  of  town  on  Route  6.  We're  closed 
Tuesday  but  open  every  other  day  of  the  week,  including  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


DESIGN 


Spicing  up 
the  Whites 


Other  shades  and  textures  enrichmthe  tabic 


Heather 


Coming  in  for  a  landing: 
Calvin  Tsao  and  Zack 
McKown's  UFO-like 
place  setting  called 
Flip  Flop,  above,  for 
Swid  Powell.  Top 
right:  Red  dots  and 
rings  on  the  underside 
of  Victoria  porcelain, 
by  Oscar  Tusquets 
for  Follies,  give  it 
an  inviting  glow. 
Ricjht:  John  Stymeist 
mixed  and  matched 
form  and  texture  in 
his  Whiteways  china. 
Details  see  Resources. 


If  plain  is  your  fancy  but  basic 
white  is  just  too  boring,  three 
new  tableware  patterns  serve  up 
drama  without  upstaging  the  fare. 
Flip  Flop,  a  place  setting  by  New 
York  architects  Calvin  Tsao  and 
Zack  McKown  for  Swid  Powell,  dis- 
plays a  colorful  mix  of  narrow  and 
wide  ellipses  set  into  circles,  from  a 
wide-eyed  blue  and  cream  design  on 
a  dinner  plate  (just  the  thing  for  the 
CBS  executive  dining  room)  to  a 
cats-eye  dessert  plate  in  a  bright  or- 
ange that  will  electrifv  any  confec- 
tion. Coffee  drinkers  are  rewarded 
with  a  fierv  red  ellipse  at  the  bottom 
of  an  outwardly  sober  cup. 

Believing  that  "decoration  should 
not  interfere  with  food,"  Barcelona 
architect  Oscar  Tusquets  applied  a 
vermilion  glaze  to  the  underside  only 
of  his  Victoria  tableware  for  Follies 
(designed  in  collaboration  with  his 
wife,  chef-restaurateur  Victoria 
Roque).  Cups  tiptoe  across  the  table, 
elevated  on  little  feet  that  enable  the 
red  to  reflect  onto  saucers. 

San  Francisco  designer  John  Stv- 
meist.  who  dipped  into  mvriad  paint 
pots  with  his  Colorways  china,  re- 
cently introduced  Whiteways.  Place 
settings  in  five  textures,  from  wrin- 
kles to  waves,  and  a  collection  of  ser- 
vice pieces  in  humorous  and  elegant 
forms  make  it  possible  for  this  porce- 
lain  to  be  endlesslv  mixed  and 
matched.  There's  a  buxom  coffeepot, 
a  salt  and  pepper  that  look  like  the 
king  and  queen  of  a  chessboard,  and 
a  teapot  that  is  truly  short  and  stout — 
great  companv  for  am  table.  A 
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Aim  for  the  heart. 


K 


Diamonds.  You  can't  miss.  The  Diamonds  of  Distinction  Award  honors  the  best  in  American  Design. 

"heck  this  page  each  month  for  the  new  winners.  Or  cheat  and  send  for  a  free  booklet  showing  the  entire  year's  winning 

pieces,  priced  from  $5.000-$l 5.000.  In  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  call  800  926-2700,  ext.  292.  A  diamond  is  forever. 


February  Win 


ners  •  Diam 


onds  of  Distinction 


When  our  house  was  built,  in 
1908,  San  Francisco  looked 
a  lot  different  than  it  does 
today.  Its  sweeping  views  from  the 
summit  of  Pacific  Heights  encom- 
passed a  Golden  Gate  as  yet  unadorned 
by  the  famous  bridge  and  a  bay  dotted 
with  freighters  powered  by  both  sails 
and  steam.  The  hillsides  dropping 
from  our  backyard  to  the  bay  are  today 
jammed  with  stately  stone  houses,  but 
in  those  days  they  presented  a  bucolic 
panorama  of  dairy  farms  and  wetlands. 

Most  striking — and  most  unsettling 
— was  the  view  to  the  east.  The  great  earthquake  and  fire 
of  two  years  earlier  had  laid  waste  the  central  city,  leaving 
behind  a  forest  of  blackened  chimneys  and  rubble — the 
sort  of  desolation  that  was  not  to  be  seen  in  the  Bay  Area 
again  until  the  Oakland  hills  burned  in  October  1991. 
The  1906  fire  left  two-thirds  of  the  citizenry  homeless. 
The  flames  stopped  less  than  300  meters  from  where  our 
house  now  stands,  and  the  park  across  the  street  was  for  a 
time  crowded  with  canvas  tents  accommodating  refugees. 

Equal  to  the  magnitude  of  the  damage,  however,  was 
the  rapidity  of  San  Francisco's  recovery.  The 
original  inhabitant  of  our  house,  a  lumber  deal- 
er named  Frank  Doe,  could  see  from  his  front 
stoop  thousands  of  new  buildings  rising  from  the 


At  Home  in 
the  Milky  Way 

A  star  gazer  sets  his 

sights  on  the  ground 

beneath  his  feet 

By  Timothy  Ferris 


and  Nob  Hill.  Every  day  60,000  labor- 
ers toiled  in  the  city,  working  with  red- 
wood and  fir  toted  in  from  woodlands 
as  far  away  as  Oregon.  I  suspect  that  the 
sight  gladdened  Mr.  Doe's  heart  in 
more  ways  than  one:  the  boom-time 
profits  doubtless  helped  him  erect  the 
classical  revival  structure  that  my  wife, 
Carolyn,  and  I  live  in  today. 

When  we  bought  the  house  in  1989, 
it  was  slightly  down-at-the-heels,  a  vic- 
tim of  the  perverse  but  pervasive  as- 
sumption that  the  thing  to  do  with  fine 
old  stuff  is  to  hide  it  behind  cheap  new 
stuff.  The  golden  pine  wainscoting  that 
adorns  the  backstairs  had  been  painted 
white,  a  guest  room  had  become  a  fiesta 
of  orange  linoleum  tile,  and  a  decorator 
who  I  can  only  assume  was  suffering 
from  dengue  fever  delirium  had  painted 
what  appeared  to  be  bear  tracks  on  the 
wood  floors  of  the  master  bedroom. 

Such  superficial  insults,  aside,  the 
house  remained  fundamentally  mag- 
nificent, a  testament  to  the  fine  crafts- 
manship of  a  bygone  era.  The  swaths  of 
center-cut  mahogany  that  panel  the  liv- 
ing room  and  foyer  would  cost  a  for- 
tune today  (if  one  could  find  them  and 
cared  so  little  about  the  state  of  the 
tropical  forests  as  to  buy  them);  the  ex- 
pertly installed  plumbing  and  electrical 
wiring  were  still  going  strong  after 
eighty  years  of  use;  and  the  rough- 
hewn  cross-braces  artfully  wedged  be- 
tween the  wall  beams  kept  the  house  so 
solid  that  the  earthquake  of  October 
17,  1989,  scarcely  mussed  its  hair. 

My  wife  is  a  painter  who  grew  up  in 
San  Francisco,  so  renovating  the  house 
was  largely  a  matter  of  collaborating 


with  artist  friends.  We've  known  our 
decorator,  Nord  Haggerty,  for  years.  Her  many  contri- 
butions included  a  living  room  rug  spangled  with  red 
and  yellow  stars  and  etched-glass  designs  on  the  doors 
leading  from  the  master  bath  to  a  deck  from  which  one 
can  see  halfway  to  Napa  County.  Angelo  Garro,  the 
blacksmith  who  restored  our  ornate  wrought-iron  gates, 
has  often  guided  us  on  chanterelle-hunting  expeditions 
in  Sonoma  and  hosted  barbecues  at  his  roaring  forge. 
Buddv  Rhodes,  another  old  friend,  cast  the  kitchen's 
Tuscan-ocher  concrete  floor  and  countertops. 
Ferris  lounges  in  Nord's  rug  constitutes  one  of  the  few  astro- 

his  star-spangled      nomical  motifs  in  the  house.  Most  of  what  I  do  is 
ivmg  room  wi         concerned  with  astronomy  (my  books  Coming  of 
whippets  Details     Age  in  the  Milky  Way  and  The  Mind's  Sky  were  writ- 


ruined  slopes  of  Telegraph  Hill,  Russian  Hill,       see  Resources.       ten  in  San  Francisco,  where  my  production  com- 
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CENTURY 

FURN       I       TURE 

For  information  and  the  resource  nearest  you,  telephone  1-800-852-5552,  Hickory,  North  Carolina.  Showrooms  in  Chicago; 
New  York  City;  Houston;  San  Francisco;  Los  Angeles;  Laguna  Niguel,  CA;  High  Point,  NC.  Available  through  interior  designers. 


This  Fence  Will  Never  Rust  or 
Need  Repainting.  Guaranteed. 


•  WRITER  IN  RESIDENCE 
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Aluminum 
Fences  of 
Distinction™ 

Jerith  Mfg.  Co.,  Inc. 
3939  C  Street 
Dept.  HC22 
Philadelphia.  PA  19124 


Jerith  fences  are  made 
from  a  high  strength  alu- 
minum alloy,  instead  of 
wrought  iron  or  steel,  so 
they  can  not  rust.  And  our 
paint  lasts  through  all 
kinds  of  weather  because 
it  is  baked  onto  the  metal. 
We  are  so  sure  of  the 
quality  of  our  fences  that 
we  back  them  with  a  15 
Year  Warranty.  No  other 
fence  can  match  the 
maintenance-free  beauty 
of  a  jerith  fence.  Write 
today  for  our  FREE  color 
brochure. 


I  plan  to  buy  a  fence  in: 

0-1  months  2-6  months  7-12  months 

Name 


Address. 
City 


State. 


Zip. 


©  1990  Jerith  Mfg.  Co. 
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EXTRAORDINARY  VALUES  AT  DISCOUNT  PRICES 


When  You 
Order  The 


Lexington  Cherry  Bedroom  by  Lexington 


Name 


Address 


City,  State,  Zip 


Furniture 
Catalogue 

Choose  from  over 
130  top  brand  name 
manufacturers  at 
savings  up  to  50%  off 
retail.  Our  toll-free 
number  connects  you 
with  an  expert  sales 
consultant  ready  to 
assist  in  selecting  the 
finest  home  firnish- 
ings  available.  To 
order  our  new  100- 
page  color  catalogue 
call  toll- fee  or  enclose 
a  check  for  $15  (credit 
on  first  purchase)  with 
the  order  form. 


1-800-255-6589 


J  [  lome 
Phone:      J  Work 


Mail  to  Edgar  B.  PO  Box  849,  Clemmons.  NC  27012.  In  NC,  call  919-766-7321.  Visa1  &  MasterCard*  accepted.  31527018 
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Carolyn  and  Timothy  Ferris 
in  their  kitchen. 


pany,  Triplepoint  Films,  is  gearing 
up  to  make  a  successor  to  the  PBS 
special  The  Creation  of  the  Universe), 
but  I  try  to  confine  every  trace  of  my 
career  to  my  office.  There,  in  a 
gleaming  white  box  in  a  modern 
building  south  of  Market  Street,  I 
have  a  computer,  a  ruddy  globe  of 
Mars,  thousands  of  books  and  slides, 
but  at  home  there's  none  of  that.  Al- 
though there  are  a  few  computers  in 
our  house — one  handles  signal  pro- 
cessing for  the  CD  player,  another 
programs  the  satellite  dish — I'm 
proud  to  say  that  it's  impossible  to  do 
a  lick  of  work  on  any  of  them.  I  keep  a 
telescope  and  star  charts  on  hand  for 
opportunistic  stargazing,  and  a  pho- 
to of  Mars  and  a  snapshot  of  Albert 
Einstein  in  an  Indian  war  bonnet 
grace  the  dressing  room  wall,  but 
otherwise  you'd  have  a  hard  time  de- 
termining my  occupation  from  my 
house. 

Nor  could  you  readily  guess  what 
decade  you  were  in.  Save  for  the 
modern  kitchen  and  the  ruby  glow  of 
the  security  and  communications 
systems,  there  is  little  to  suggest  that 
the  year  is  1992  rather  than  1908. 
The  trees  in  the  park  across  the  street 
still  sway  in  the  living  room  windows 
at  dusk.  And  the  dining  room  win- 
dows look  out  on  fog  rolling  in  across 
the  bay,  just  as  they  have  for  nearly  a 
century.  I  imagine  that  if  Mr.  Doe's 
ghost  were  to  turn  up  one  evening, 
he  would  feel  at  home  here.  So  too,  I 
think,  would  he  find  San  Francisco, 
still  as  risky  and  frisky  today  as  when 
the  century  was  young.  A 
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The  American  Kitchen  Series 

Introducing  the  "Country  Collection 


99 


SieMatic  Corporation  has  been  a  world  leader  in  kitchen 
design  and  manufacturing  since  its  founding  in  Germany 
generations  ago.  Known  for  its  precise  engineering  and 
outstanding  design,  SieMatic  now  introduces  the  "Country 
Collection",  the  first  in  The  American  Kitchen  Series. 
Manufactured  in  North  America,  the  "Country  Collection" 
offers  you — at  sensible  prices — sizes  and  finishes  to  fashion 
your  kitchen  to  your  own  personal  design  that  will  be 
undeniably  SieMatic. 

The  American  Kitchen  Series  by  SieMatic  -  Beauty, 
Function  and  Value  for  your  home. 


Available  Now! 
The  SieMatic 
Kitchen  Book 


□  Yes.  please  send  me  the  SieMatic 
Kitchen  Book,  182  full-color  pages  illustrating  the 
finest  in  kitchen  design.  I  have  enclosed  $12.00*  payable  to: 
SieMatic  Corporation,  Dept.  HGN2 
P.O.  Box  936,  Langhorne,  PA  19047 

Name 


Address 
City 


State . 


Zip_ 


Phone  ( 


included  is  a  new  full  color  American  Kitchen  Series  brochure. 
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Montana  Memories 


On  the  trail  of  a  ranch  called  Ox  Yoke, 

a  photographer  discovers  the  new  West 

By  Mary  Hilliard 


hey  say  if  you  go  to  a  ranch  as  a  child  you'll  always 
remember  the  wranglers  and  the  name  of  your 
horse.  For  me  the  ranch  was  Ox  Yoke  in  Mon- 
tana, the  cowboys  were  Slim  and  Jim  Little  John,  and  the 
horse — my  horse — was  Buckshot.  I  longed  to  see  Ox 
Yoke  again,  but  when  I  finally  went  back  to  Montana,  I 
was  bound  instead  for  a  ranch  named  Elk  Canyon  near 
White  Sulphur  Springs. 

Driving  north  from  Bozeman  I  kept  thinking  of  Larry 
McMurtry's  Lonesome  Dove — "Always,  somewhere  to  the 
north,  there  was  a  swath  of  blueness,  with  white  clouds 
floating  in  it  like  petals  in  a  pond" — as  the  road  narrowed 
and  turned  to  gravel.  Finally  I  crossed  a  cattle  guard, 
drove  along  a  creek,  and  pulled  up  at  a  two-story  log 
house,  home  of  ranch  managers  Kay  and  John  Eckhardt. 
Nestled  on  a  bluff  above  a  curve  in  the  Smith  River,  Elk 
Canyon  makes  up  in  luxury — swimming  pool,  tennis 
courts,  and  seven-year-old  log  cabins  surrounded  by 
flowers,  grass,  and  stands  of  aspens — what  it  lacks  in  an- 
tiquity. Each  cabin  has  a  wide  porch,  a  stone  Fireplace, 
vaulted  ceilings,  comfortable  beds,  and  a  tiled  bath  and 
dressing  room  with  a  small  washer  and  dryer.  The  call  of 
the  wild  has  to  be  really  loud  to  lure  guests  outside. 

But  it  is,  of  course.  Riding  is  the  main  event;  every  eve- 
ning Dick,  the  head  wrangler,  came  around  to  the  main 
dining  room  to  organize  the  next  day's  rides  along  the 
river,  up  a  steep  hillside  through  the  woods  to  the  east,  or 
across  wide  meadows.  There  were  lots  of  other  things  to 
do,  too.  Down  at  the  trout  pond,  Jeff  was  always  ready  to 
introduce  fishing  enthusiasts  to  the  mysteries  of  the  yel- 
low goof  us  bug.  Freddie,  the  hiking  guide,  had  us  scram- 
bling along  a  cliff  to  see  caves  with  ancient  Indian 
markings  on  the  walls.  The  river's  shallow 
rapids  made  for  great  river  rafting.  And  the 
skeet  range  had  a  spectacular  view;  one  day 
we  saw  a  herd  of  antelope  moving  across  the 
plain  like  the  shadow  of  a  cloud. 

On  our  last  evening  a  hay  wagon  took  us 
to  a  grove  near  the  river  for  a  cookout:  filet 
mignon,  pan  fries,  salad,  raspberry-peach 
cobbler  with  homemade  ice  cream,  and  cof- 
fee brewed  over  the  fire.  Wrangler  Dick — 
dressed,  as  always,  in  full  western  regalia — 
provided  the  entertainment.  Cowboys,  he 
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Recollections  of 
Buckshot  and  Slim, 
top  insets,  drew 
Mary  Hilliard  back 
to  Montana,  where 
she  found  that  riding 
is  the  main  event  at 
Elk  Canyon  Ranch, 
top.  Left:  East  Main 
Street  in  Bozeman. 
Above  left:  The 
old  homestead  at 
Mountain  Sky,  once 
Ox  Yoke  Ranch. 
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explained,  didn't  always  have  guitars 
handy,  but.  they  did  have  little  poetry 
books  they  ordered  from  flour  sack 
labels.  Dick  declaimed,  "Though 
others  should  laugh  in  derision,/ 
And  the  voice  of  the  past  grow  dim;/ 
Yet,  stick  to  the  cool  decision/That 
you  made  on  the  mountain's  rim." 

The  rhymes  were  still  echoing 
when  I  headed  south  the  next  day  in 
search  of  my  past.  First  I  stopped  for 
a  quick  tour  of  White  Sulphur 
Springs,  where  the  mineral  waters 
are  now  contained  in  a  crystal  clear 
but  mundane  swimming  pool.  A  bar 
called  the  Mint  and  a  108-year-old 
clothing  store  in  a  faded  pink  build- 
ing are  Main  Street's  highlights. 

Country  music  on  the  radio,  punc- 
tuated with  ads  for  Bozeman's  Rocky 
Mountain  Saddle  Co.,  kept  me  com- 
pany as  I  sped  toward  the  Talcott 
House  bed  and  breakfast  in  Living- 
ston. The  owners,  transplanted  east- 
erners Pam  and  Garry  McCutcheon, 
provide  big  breakfasts,  picnic 
lunches,  and  spacious  corner  bed- 
rooms in  a  handsome  Edwardian 


house  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places. 

After  a  swing  through  Bozeman, 
where  McCracken's  on  East  Main 
Street  ("We  dress  the  West")  stocks 
an  infinite  variety  of  blue  jeans  and 
Stetsons,  I  turned  toward  Chico  Hot 
Springs.  As  I  approached,  I  noticed  a 
sign  reading  CAUTION  AIRCRAFT  OP- 
ERATIONS, then  a  huge  arrow  paint- 
ed on  the  road:  the  road  is  the 
airport.  When  a  plane  radios  in,  I  was 
assured,  cars  roar  off  to  block  the  two 
ends  of  the  "runway." 

Chico,  where  pioneers  once 
stopped  to  do  their  laundry,  has  be- 
come a  favorite  of  summer  visitors  as 
well  as  the  writers  and  Hollywood 
types  who  have  bought  houses  in  the 
area.  The  attractions  are  the  springs, 
the  Yellowstone  River,  and  the  ex- 
ceptionally good  food  served  at  Chi- 
co Hot  Springs  Lodge.  The  old 
clapboard  hotel  has  fresh  green  and 
white  paint  but  otherwise  looks 
much  the  way  it  did  on  opening  day 
in  1900,  down  to  the  old  push  carou- 
sel on  the  front  lawn  and  the  moth- 


Part  poetry,  part  adventure— 
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by  Diane  Ackerman 

author  of  A  Natural  History  of  the  Senses 

The  New  Tork  Times  called  her  best-selling  A  Natural  History  of  the  Senses  "rapturous 
and  haunting."  Now,  with  a  lyrical  prose  style  and  an  original  viewpoint,  Diane 
Ackerman— acclaimed  poet,  explorer,  and  naturalist— looks  at  the  world  through 
the  eyes  of  animals.  She  gives  us  surprising  insights  into  nature's  wonders. 


A  Natural  History  of  the  Senses 
is  available  in  paperback 
from  Vintage  Books. 


At  bookstores  now 
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eaten  buffalo  hides  in  the  lobby.  Mv 
room,  one  of  about  fifty,  had  a  white- 
painted  iron  bedstead,  Laura  Ash- 
ley-style wallpaper,  and  a  bathroom 
down  the  hall.  The  dining  room,  too, ' 
was  more  plain  than  fancy,  but  m\ 
dinner — a  buttermilk-based  cold  i 
soup  of  seafood  and  herbs  and  a! 
chicken  breast  filled  with  spinach, 
rolled,  and  baked — was  a  very  so- 
phisticated take  on  American  food, 
even  without  the  orange  and  choco- : 
late  dessert  flamed  with  rum. 

At  Chico  I  found  out  that  the 
ranch  I'd  known  as  Ox  Yoke  is  now 
Mountain  Sky  Guest  Ranch  owned 
by  Mary  and  Alan  Brutger.  So  I 
drove  on  to  Emigrant — still  not  big 
enough  to  be  a  one-horse  town,  al- 
though one  horse  was  visiting — until 
a  turn  on  Big  Creek  Road  took  me 
onto  a  five-mile  ascent  along  a  spar- 
kling creek  and  through  a  narrow 
mountain  canyon  to  a  pine  arch  that 
marks  the  entrance  to  Mountain  Sky. 

At  first,  I  admit,  I  resented  the 
changes — more  log  cabins,  some 
with  sliding  glass  doors  and  small  liv- 
ing rooms,  and  a  range  of  amenities 
(a  heated  pool  and  hot  tub,  tennis 
courts,  a  trout  pond,  a  playroom  with 
Ping-Pong  and  pool)  where  there 
was  once  only  a  small  corral.  But 
when  I  found  my  old  cabin,  it  seemed 
simpler  and  smaller  than  I  remem- 
bered and  very  much  in  keeping  with 
the  comfortable  yet  rustic  atmo- 
sphere that  keeps  families  coming 
back  to  Mountain  Sky.  And  if  the  sev- 
enty-five or  so  guests  no  longer  help 
brand  the  steers,  they  still  ride 
through  dramatic  alpine  meadows 
and  across  the  narrow  ridge  called 
the  Devil's  Backbone. 

Although  Slim  and  Jim  Little  John 
are  gone,  I  like  to  think  that  as  I 
drove  toward  the  airport,  I  could 
hear  the  thundering  hoofbeats  of  the 
great  Buckshot.  A 

For  visitors  information:  Elk  Canyon 
Ranch,  White  Sulphur  Springs,  MT  59645: 
(406)  547-3373.  The  Talcott  House. 
405  West  Lewis,  Livingston,  MT  59047 : 
(406)  222-7699.  Chico  Hot  Springs  Lodge, 
ef  Ranch.  Drawer  D,  Pray,  MT  59065} 
(406)  333-4933.  Mountain  Sky.Guest 
Ranch,  Box  1128,  Bozeman,  MT  597 1 5 : 
(800)  548-3392. 
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Bottle  Cap  Baroque 

Rick  Ladd  flips  his  lid  over  the  fine  art 
of  recycling  By  Charlotte  Forbes 


Three  flights  above  a  clock  repair  shop  in  Brook- 
lyn's Park  Slope,  artist  Rick  Ladd  lives  and  works  | 
in  a  sea  of  bottle  caps.  His  love  for  lids  surfaced 
several  years  ago  in  a  search  for  a  chest  of  drawers  with 
artistic  value.  "My  policy  is  not  to  acquire  anything  bor- 
ing or  mundane,"  says  the  Illinois-bred  thirty-three- 
year-old,  who  eventually  gave  up  on  ready-made 
furniture  and  crafted  the  piece  himself. 

A  painter  with  an  affinity  for  American  folk  art,  Ladd 
found  inspiration  for  his  chest  in  the  early  twentieth  cen- 
tury tradition  of  stringing  bottle  cap  chains.  By  pushing 
the  form  to  its  decorative  extreme,  he  came  up  with  a 
bold  new  take  on  a  lost  art.  With  vintage  furniture  and 
bags  of  beer  caps  supplied  by  neighborhood  bars,  Ladd 
turns  out  tables,  chairs,  frames,  and  lamps  encrusted 
with  the  colorful  cast-offs.  Seeing  his  work  is  a  little  like 
looking  into  a  kaleidoscope  for  the  first  time.  There's  an 
exuberant  carnival  geometry  to  it  all,  a  style  that's  "obses- 
sive and  overly  ornamental,"  as  he  puts  it,  but  also  uncan- 
nily elegant  and,  at  times,  thoroughly  inspired. 

The  culmination  of  Ladd's  bottle  cap  aesthetic,  an 
enormous  altar  covered  in  a  veneer  of  cereal  and  deter- 
gent boxes  coated  with  beer  caps,  goes  on  view  this  month 
in  a  solo  show  at  New  York's  Broadway  Windows  exhibi- 
tion space.  Meanwhile,  Ladd  is  at  work  on  a  new  series  of 
functional  sculpture:  tables  made  from  street-scavenged 
Thunderbird  and  Night  Train  bottles  and  the  Laddian 
version  of  marble  furniture — made  of  aggies  and  cat's- 
eyes,  that  is,  not  slabs  from  Carrara.  A  1 930s  cupboard,  a 
drop-leaf  table,  and  two  side  chairs 
are  all  painted  bright  white  and  in- 
■jjfr ^  laid  with  marbles  in  patterns  in- 

\  4k *«  -  *  ip     spired  by  game  boards  and  quilts. 

A0   .  ^f    The  stuff  is  graphic,  bumpy,  and 
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Rick  Ladd,  above  left, 
tops  a  chest  with 
bottle  caps  in  front  of 
his  All-Seeing  Eye,  a 
bottle  cap— bedecked 
altar.  Top:  Bottle  caps 
embellish  every  inch 
of  furniture  in  Ladd's 
living  room.  Above: 
Detail  of  a  table 
dotted  with  marbles. 


surprisingly  comfortable. 

Recently,  Ladd  has  also  turned 
his  talents  to  "prisoner's  art,"  a  fold- 
ed paper  technique  historically 
practiced  by  convicts  with  hours  to 
spend  interlocking  empty  cigarette 
packs  into  intricate  frames,  purses, 
and  boxes.  Ladd  learned  the  craft 
by  corresponding  with  an  inmate  at 
Trenton  State  and  has  since,  typi- 
cally, struck  out  in  his  own  direc- 
tion. He  has  woven  comic  books  into  a  lamp  base 
and  shade,  interlaced  world  maps  to  form  a  mirror 
frame,  and  fashioned  a  giant  "prisoner's  heart"  out 
of  issues  of  Vogue  and  Glamour. 

Ladd  hopes  that  people  enjoy  the  cleverness  of 
his  work  and  maybe  have  a  laugh.  He  recalls  pulling 
out  one  of  his  folded  paper  wallets  to  pay  for  some- 
thing at  a  hardware  store.  The  man  behind  the 
counter  did  a  double  take,  then  with  a  broad  smile  of 
recognition  told  him,  "I  haven't  seen  one  of  those 
since  I  was  at  Sing-Sing."  (Rick  Ladd,  299  Seventh 
Ave.,  Brooklyn,  NY  11215;  718-499-9040)  A 


A  customized  1920s  mantel  clock,  left. 
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the  Alexandrine  Collection. 

Alexandrine  is  defined  by  the  various  combi- 
nations of  dramatic  carvings,  subtle  hand  painting 
and  decoration  on  wood,  and  wrought  iron  pieces 
finished  in  verdigris,  pewter  and  aged  iron. 
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The  New  Hand  Painted  Pilaster  Kitchen 

Inspired  by  eighteenth  century  country  furniture,  Smallbone's  new  hand-painted  kitchen 

includes  free-standing  pieces  such  as  bacon  settles  and  dressers.  The  kitchen  is  named  alter  the  pilasters 
which  are  based  on  original  Georgian  mouldings  and  have  been  used  to  break-front  the  dentil  cornice. 

SMALLBONE  kitchens  remain  unique  because  they  combine  the  detail,  proportions  and 
construction  of  fine  furniture  with  ultimate  function.  Specially  trained  artists  can  create  literall)  any 
colour  or  effect  in  your  own  home.  With  SMALLBONE,  the  choice  is  yours. 
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Digging  In  on  the  Delta 

A  hungry  screenwriter  unearths  fresh  talent  in 
New  Orleans  kitchens  By  Robert  Harling 


It  happens  to  me  a  couple  of  times 
a  year.  The  craving  begins.  New 
Orleans  food.  Po'boys,  etouffes, 
Creole  this  and  cajun  that.  When  I 
can  stand  it  no  longer,  a  trip  is 
planned — a  mini  vacation  centered 
around  how  many  meals  I  can  cram 
into  a  long  weekend  and  myself.  I  de- 
scribed this  feeding  frenzy  to  my 
friend  Valerie,  and  she  said,  "New 
Orleans?  It's  always  seemed  to  be  the 
city  with  a  thousand  restaurants  and 
only  six  recipes."  As  a  proud  native 
Louisianian,  I  decided  to  set  her 
straight.  With  a  group  of  friends  in 
tow,  we  arrived  in  New  Orleans.  I 
was  prepared  to  serve  as  the  expert, 
the  taste  tour  guide.  I  thought  I  knew 
everything.  Boy,  was  I  wrong.  It 
seems  something  very  exciting  has 
been  happening  in  the  Big  Easy.  The 
grand  cuisine  we  all  know  and  love  is 
still  thriving,  but  a  handful  ol  inno- 
vative chefs  have  blown  the  lid  off 
traditional  New  Orleans  food. 

We  began  our  food  trek  in  the 


French  Quarter  at  DiPiazza's  (337 
Dauphine  Street;  504-525-3335). 
Local  friends  steered  us  to  the  tiny 
storefront  Italian  eatery.  "What 
should  we  order?"  we  asked  them. 
"Just  tell  Anthony  to  feed  you,"  they 
said.  "He'll  send  out  food  till  you  sur- 
render." We  followed  instructions 
and  out  came  a  platter  of  antipasto. 
We'd  barely  finished  that  when  corn 
blinis  and  quail  eggs  smothered  in 
Louisiana  caviar  arrived  with  tiny 
shots  of  vodka.  Next  came  a  plate  of 
grilled  sea  scallops  and  soft-shell 
crabs  drenched  in  a  crabmeat-lobster 
saffron  sauce,  fast  followed  by  pasta 
shells  stuffed  with  crawfish,  lobster 
tamales  on  a  bed  of  black  beans,  and 
grilled  quail  in  an  enoki  mushroom 
sauce.  At  this  point  we  asked  Walter 
the  waiter  if  we  were  nearing  the 
end.  He  simplv  smiled  slyly  and  de- 
posited penne  with  Maine  lobster  fra 
diablo.  My  buddy  Chris,  a  weight  lift- 
er who  prides  himself  on  consuming 
6,000  calories  a  day,  said  something 


I'd  never  heard  him  utter:  "I'm  get- 
ting full."  Valerie  whipped  out  her 
napkin  and  used  it  as  a  white  flag  to 
signal  Anthony  in  the  kitchen.  The 
question  as  we  left:  would  we  ever  eat 
again?  Of  course  we  would.  We  had 
managed  to  get  reservations  at  Gau- 
treau's  the  following  night. 

Out  of  an  old  Uptown  drugstore, 
chef  Larkin  Selman  and  partner 
Tripp  Friedler  created  Gautreau's 
(1728  Soniat  Street;  504-899-7307), 
one  of  the  most  romantic  dining 
spots  in  town.  Selman,  a  New  Or- 
leans native  who  fine-tuned  his  rep- 
ertoire in  New  York  and  London, 
has  returned  to  serve  up  what  he  calls 
"modern  French  Creole."  He  defines 
this  as  simply  combining  contempo- 
rary  French  technique  with  fresh 
Louisiana  ingredients.  One  local  is 
such  a  fan  of  Selman's  vegetables 
that  she  claims  to  "order  back- 
wards"— she  searches  the  menu  for 
ratatouille,  then  orders  the  entree 
that  accompanies  it.  Selman  prides 

1 .  Emeril's  roasted  lamb  with  Creole 
mustard  crust  and  apple  mint  relish. 

2.  Emeril's  chocolate  bread  pudding 
on  a  pool  of  mint  anglaise. 

3.  Bayona's  crawfish  in  phyllo  dough. 

4.  DiPiazza's  corn  blinis  with  caviar. 

5.  Gautreau's  ratatouille  on  croutons. 

6.  Gautreau's  garlic  mashed  potatoes 
served  with  grilled  chicken. 
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Dl     SARONNO    AND     CREAM.     A    MUTUAL     ATTRACTION 

IT  STIRS  THE  HEART 


Robert  Harling  embarks  on  a  feeding  frenzy. 

himself  on  simple  food  with  inspired 
twists:  wild  mushroom  ragout  on  po- 
lenta, crab  cakes  with  black  beans, 
pork  with  prune  risotto.  My  friend 
Mario's  entree  of  roast  chicken  and 
garlic  mashed  potatoes  may  sound 
rather  ordinary,  but  trust  me,  at 
Gautreau's  it's  perfection.  And  the 
desserts  are  what  we'd  all  like  life  to 
be — simple  and  rich. 

With  our  mouths  reach  for  more, 
we  headed  for  Bayona  (430  Dau- 
phine  Street;  504-525-4455),  the 
most  talked-about  new  restaurant  in 
town.  Operating  out  of  a  Creole  cot- 
tage in  the  French  quarter,  chef/co- 


owner  Susan  Spicer  lives  up  to  her 
last  name.  Her  menu  is  a  journey 
through  eclectic  taste  mergers  that 
work.  The  dark  richness  of  boudin 
noir  is  offset  with  the  tang  of  apples 
and  onions.  1  couldn't  stop  myself 
from  eating  several  of  her  crawfish 
phyllo  turnover  appetizers.  To  lo- 
cals. Bayona's  cream  of  garlic  soup  is 
as  much  a  New  Orleans  institution  as 
March  Gras  and  Preservation  Hall. 
One  of  my  companions  became  over- 
ly territorial  about  his  pan-roasted 
salmon  with  chouc  route  and 
Gewurztraminer  sauce  until  I  dan-" 
gled  a  taste  of  my  grilled  jumbo 
shrimp  and  scallops  with  rouille  and 
herb  pesto.  "The  classics  have  their 
place,  and  there's  room  for  innova- 
tion, too,"  savs  Spicer.  "Just  leave  t he- 
trail  mix  out  of  my  food." 

Another  restaurateur  who  can  do 
no  wrong  is  Emeril  Lagasse,  who  fits 
the  current  trend  of  chef  as  matinee 
idol.  At  Emeril's  (800  Tchoupitoulas 
Street:  504-528-9393)  in  the  Ware- 
house District  everything  is  made 
from  scratch — sausage,  breads,  even 


Worcestershire  sauce.  The  appetiz- 
ers left  us  swooning:  smoked  shrimp 
and  andouille  ravioli,  creole  corn 
c  akes  with  Louisiana  caviar  and  chive 
cream,  and  smoked  mushrooms  with 
tasso  cream  over  pasta.  Everyone  at 
the  table  was  fighting  over  who  had 
ordered  the  best  entree.  Was  it  the 
quail  stuffed  with  sausage  and  mush- 
rooms? The  paneed  veal  was  lus- 
cious. Val  proclaimed  her  lamb  in  a 
Creole  mustard  crust  the  best  she'd 
ever  eaten.  As  they  fought,  I  wolfed 
down  my  spicy  crawfish  over  pasta, 
sec  me  in  the  knowledge  that  I  was 
the  winner.  Emeril's  usually  offers 
sixteen  dessert  choices.  We  tried 
them  all.  Chocolate  bread  pudding  is 
sin  on  a  plate.  One  leaves  Emeril's 
with  the  feeling  of  having  attended  a 
great  party — much  like  the  feeling 
when  one  leaves  New  Orleans  itself. 
It  was  time  to  go.  Reminding  Val- 
erie of  her  statement  about  the  one 
thousand  restaurants  and  only  six 
recipes,  she  didn't  say  anything.  The 
smile  on  her  face  said  it  all.  She  had 
eaten  much  more  than  her  words. 


□ 
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DIPIAZZA'SCORNBLINIS 
1  cup  flour 

1  2    (  U|)  C  1)111  flOUl 

1  tablespoon  coi  nstai  <  h 
V'2  tablespoon  salt 

Pinch  (  ream  ol  tartar 
W2  (  ups  whole  milk 
Soui  ( ream 
( iaviar 
Chives 

Combine  first  five  ingredients.  Beat  in 
milk  until  smooth.  Lei  stand  It)  min- 
utes. Grease  a  skillet  and  heat  until  wa- 
tei  chops  dance  on  the  sui  fa<  e.  ( lover 
suit. ice  thinly  with  hatter.  Cook  until 
brown  underneath,  about  I '  minutes, 
then  flip.  Top  with  sour  (  nam.  caviar, 
and  c  hives.  Makes  1 2. 

GAUTREAU'S  RATATOUILLE 
7  tablespoons  extra-virgin  olive  oil 

1  small  yellow  onion,  thinly  slued 

3  ( loves  garlic,  min<  ed 

I  teaspoon  dried  thyme 
1 2  teaspoon  paprika 
V-2  teaspoon  cayenne  pepper 
Salt 
Freshl)  ground  pepper 

1  eggplant,  diced 

1  yellow  squash,  diced 

1  zucchini,  diced 

1   red  hell  pepper,  diced 


1   yellow  bell  pepper,  diced 

1    large  tomato,  diced 

Heat  1  tablespoon  olive  oil  in  a  sauce- 
pan. Add  onion,  garlic,  thyme,  papri- 
ka, and  cayenne  pepper.  Season  with 
salt  and  pepper  and  saute  until  onions 
ait  sod  Remove  to  a  colander.  Sepa- 
rated same  eac  h  of  the  remaining  veg- 
etables in  1  tablespoon  olive  oil  until 
lightl)  caramelized,  then  transfer  to 
the  (  olandei .  Drain  combined  vegeta- 
bles 20  minutes. 

Preheat  oven  to  375  degrees.  Stir 
vegetables  and  drain  further.  Pour 
into  roasting  pan,  smooth  w  ith  spatula. 
and  hake  20  minutes.  Serves  6. 

BAYONA'S  CRAWFISH 
TURNOVER 

1   pound  c  raw  fish  tails 

1   pound  cream  cheese-,  softened 

4  scallions 

1   tablespoon  chopped  cilantro 

1   tablespoon  chopped  tarragon 
'/_>  teaspoon  chopped  garlic 
V<>  teaspoon  currv  powder 
'/2  teaspoon  red  pepper  flakes 
Salt 

Lime  juice 
V-2  pound  phyllo  sheets 
'/2  cup  butter,  melted 
'/a  cup  breadcrumbs 


Preheat  oven  to  400  degrees.  Roughly 
chop  t  raw  fish  meat  and  combine  with 
cream  cheese.  Chop  green  and  white  of 
scallions  and  add  to  cream  cheese 
along  with  cilantro.  tarragon,  garlic, 
and  curry  powder.  Add  pepper  flakes, 
salt,  and  lime  juice  to  taste. 

Lav  out  one  sheet  of  dough.  Brush 
lightlv  with  butter  and  sprinkle  with 
breadcrumbs.  Repeat  with  two  more 
sheets,  stacking  one  on  top  of  the  oth- 
er. Cut  widthwise  into  3  pieces.  Place  a 
large  spoonful  of  filling  in  the  corner 
of  each  piece  and  fold  flag-style  into 
triangle.  Brush  with  butter  and  place- 
on  a  tray  sprinkled  with  breadcrumbs. 
Repeat  with  remaining  phvllo  sheets. 
Bake  until  brown  and  crispy,  about  ID 
minutes.  Serves  10—12. 

GAUTREAU'S  GARLIC 
MASHED  POTATOES 

4  large  baking  potatoes 
9  cloves  garlic 

Salt 

Freshlv  ground  pepper 
4  tablespoons  unsalted  butter 
2  ounces  half-and-half 
2  ounces  sour  cream 

Peel  potatoes  and  8  cloves  garlic,  cover 
with  water,  season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, and  bring  to  a  boil.  When  potatoes 


What  are  you  thinking? 

Maybe  your  mind  is  on  the  world.  Your  grandchild  s 

smile.  A  book.  Fashion.  A  hazy  memory  of  college.  An  old, 

sweet  song.  Sun  rays  through  a  cotton  cloud.  Your  golf  swing. 

The  N.B.A.  Tomorrow.  A  thought  shared  Is  a  friendship 

begun,  or  strengthened.  Some  places  just 

seem  to  encourage  it. 


Homes  and  bomesites from  $180,000  to  over  SI  million.  Call  (-107)  7-16-2^61  or  u-rite  Jonathan  's  Landing,  Jupiter,  FL  13477. 

-      ~'-v_NITv  DEVELOPMENT  BY  Q  ALCOA  PROPEHTiES  INC  THIS  IS  NOT  AN  OFFERING  TO  N\  N  J  OP,  IL  RESIDENTS   PRICES  SUBJECT  TO  CHAN  3E    THIS    SNOT  AN  :=FERING  SALES  CAN  ONLY  BE  MADE  IN  PALM  BEACH  COUNTY 
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are  tender,  drain  and  mash  with  garlic. 
Mince  remaining  garlic  and  stir  in  with 
butter,  half-and-half,  and  sour  cream. 
Adjust  seasonings.  Serves  6. 

EMERIL'S  LAMB  WITH  CREOLE 
MUSTARD  CRUST 

Lamb 

1  split  hotel  rack  of  lamb, 
halved  and  frenched 

3  tablespoons  olive  oil 
j  cup  breadcrumbs 
5  teaspoons  Creole  seasonings 
(see  below) 

2  teaspoons  Creole  mustard 

1  tablespoon  chopped  rosemarv 

1  teaspoon  minced  garlic 

2  teaspoons  minced  shallots 
Salt 

Freshlv  ground  pepper 
Apple  mint  relish 

2  Red  Delicious  apples 
1  4  cup  chopped  mint 
1  teaspoon  sugar 
Juice  of  1  lemon 
Salt 
White  pepper 

Lamb.  Preheat  oven  to  350  degrees. 
Sear  lamb  on  all  sides  in  1  tablespoon 
olive  oil.  Roast  lamb  in  oven  4  minutes. 
Allow  to  cool  and  drain  excess  oil. 
Thoroughly  combine  breadcrumbs. 


seasonings,  and  remaining  olive  oil. 
Coat  lamb  with  mustard  and  pat  on 
seasoned  crumbs.  Bake  medium  rare, 
about  15  minutes.  Allow  to  rest  before 
carving.  Serve  accompanied  by  lamb 
gravy  and  apple  mint  relish. 

To  make  gravy,  combine  Vs  cup  lamb 
stock  with  rosemarv,  garlic,  shallots. 
salt,  and  pepper  in  a  small  saucepan. 
Simmer  until  reduced  by  half. 
Apple  mint  relish.  Core  and  dice  apples 
and  combine  with  remaining  ingredi- 
ents. Drain  and  chill.  Serves  2. 

EMERIL'S  CREOLE  SEASONINGS 

2 ;  _  tablespoons  salt 
2  tablespoons  dried  garlic 
2  tablespoons  black  pepper 
1   tablespoon  cavenne  pepper 
1  tablespoon  dried  thvme 
1   tablespoon  dried  oregano 

2 :  2  tablespoons  paprika 

1  tablespoon  dried  onions 

Combine  all  ingredients.  Can  be  stored 
indefinitely.  Makes  1  cup. 

EMERIL'S  CHOCOLATE  BREAD 
PUDDING  WITH  MINT  ANGLAISE 

Bread  pudding 
6  eggs 

2  bananas 

2  loaves  French  bread 


V2  cup  pecans 
1  quart  heavy  cream 
1   teaspoon  cinnamon 
1   teaspoon  vanilla  extract 
1   cup  sugar 
-  cup  brown  sugar 
1   cup  chopped  bittersweet 
c  hocolate 
Mint  anglaist 

1  cup  heavy  cream 

1  tablespoon  minced  mint 
x/i  teaspoon  green 

creme  de  menthe 

2  tablespoons  sugar 
Vs.  tablespoon 

vanilla  extract 

3  egg  volks 

Bread  pudding.  Preheat  oven  to  350  de- 
grees. Beat  the  eggs  and  mash  the  ba- 
nanas. Cut  the  bread  into  1-inch  slices 
and  toast  lightly.  Combine  all  ingredi- 
ents except  the  chocolate  and  soak 
bread  1  hour.  Fold  chocolate  into  mix- 
ture, and  bake  in  a  bain-marie  1  hour. 
Let  cool  before  serving. 
Mint anglaise.  Combine  Fust  5  ingredi- 
ents and  bring  to  a  boil  in  a  double  boil- 
er. Temper  volks  and  add  to  liquid. 
Return  to  heat  3—5  minutes,  then  allow 
to  cool.  To  serve,  pour  the  sauce  onto 
individual  plates  and  top  each  with  a 
portion  of  pudding.  Serves  6.  A 


Breathing  Space 


The  Enchanted  Garden  is  a 
new  resort  set  among  20  breath- 
takingly  beautiful  acres  of  tropical 
gardens  in  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica, 
designed  as  a  place  where  you  can 
pause,  unwind,  rest,  and  truly 
recharge. 

10,000  plants,  flowers,  birds 
and  exotic  fish  enchant  the  senses; 
choices  of  exquisite  gourmet  dining 


indulge  the  palate;  waterfalls 
cascading  into  natural  swimming 
pools  romance  the  soul. 

Spacious  suites,  many  with 
private  plunge  pools,  a  glorious  spa, 
tennis  courts  and  an  elegant  luxury 
complement  this  holiday  where 
there  are  no  monetary  transactions, 
just  a  place  of  intimate  beauty  and 
sheer  enjoyment. 


For  more  information  see  your  travel  agent  or  call  toll  free  (800)  654-1337  (U.S.A.  and  Canada). 

THE  ENCHANTED 


A  Place  To  Refresh  The  Soul. 

OCHO  RIOS,  JAMAICA 
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Buy  what  you  want  to  buy 

And  no  bankcard  is  going  to  stop  you  with  a  limit  set  long  ago: 

You  know  what  you  can  afford.  You  just  want  to  be  trusted. 

You're  a  responsible  person.  Most  of  the  time. 


The  Card. 
The  American  Express*  Card. 


•  CARS 


The  last  time  I  drove 
a  new  Mercedes- 
Benz  (the  racy  SL 
convertible),  it  was  a  life-al- 
tering experience — I'd  nev- 
er been  famous  before.  This 
time,  driving  the  new  genera 
tion  of  S-class  sedans,  the  experi- 
ence was  a  bit  more  sedate,  albeit 
just  as  luxurious.  Maybe  even  more  so. 
The  redesign  of  the  company's  populai 
top-of-the-line  series  brings  improvements  in 
power  and  safety  (in  which  Mercedes  already  excels)  and 
a  staggering  array  of  comfort  and  convenience  features. 
The  new  S-class  cars  are  shorter,  wider,  and  sleeker 
than  those  of  the  previous  generation,  their  grilles  and 
roof  pillars  swept  back  at  a  quiet- 
lv  rakish  angle.  In  terms  of  pow- 
er, the  cars  fall  into  three  groups: 
the  6-cylinder  3.2-liter  228- 
horsepower  300SE  and  the  3.5- 
liter  turbodiesel  300SD;  the  V-8 
4.2-liter  282-horsepower  400SE 
and  the  5-liter  322-horsepower 
500SEL;  and  Mercedes-Benz's 
first  production  V-12  engine  in 
the  mighty  6-liter  402-horsepow- 
er  limited-edition  600SEL. 

Mercedes  is  justifiably  proud 
that  the  S-class  cars  use  recycla- 
ble plastics  and  are  the  first  to  employ  air  conditioning 
refrigerants  that  are  free  of  chlorofluorocarbons.  But 
these  are  hefty  cars  with  big  engines  (the  600SEL  weighs 
nearly  5,000  pounds),  and  this  contributes  to  the  fact  that 
the  300SE's  highway  estimate  is  only  19  miles  a  gallon, 
and  the  OOOSEL's  estimate  is  15  miles  a  gallon.  On  the 
other  hand,  all  the  heavy  metal  and  techno-toys  that  go 
into  this  weight  help  make  the  cars  extraordinarily  com- 
fortable and  secure. 

The  passenger  compartments  are  all  larger  than  those 
of  the  last  S-class  run.  (Mercedes  claims  that  the  average 
person's  height  has  increased  one  and  a  half 
inches  in  the  intervening  decade).  Standard 
equipmenl  iiu  ludes  driver's  and  passenger's  air 
bags,  antilock  brakes,  a  central  locking  system 
with  infrared  remote  control,  seat  belts  that  ad- 


Mercedes  S 
to  the  Nth  Degree 

There's  even  more  room  for 

comfort  and  safety  in  the  new 

top-of-the-line  sedans 

By  Pilar  Viladas 


Kings  of  the  road. 
Clockwise  from  top 


prove  temperature  and 
sound   insulation,   and 
twelve-way  power  seats  that 
can  "remember"  positions 
(including  those  of  mirrors 
ind  steering  column)  for  three 
drivers.  Another  Mercedes  in- 
novation: the  chrome  parking 
rods,  which  appear — like  Ray  Wal- 
ston's  antennae  on  My  Favorite  Mar- 
tian— from  the  fenders  when  you  put  the  car 
into  reverse.  And  although  a  ten-disc  CD  changer 
is  optional,  every  S-class  car  is  equipped  with  an  eleven- 
speaker,  seven-amplifier  Bose  sound  system. 

The  600SEL  has  even  more  toys.  How  about  an 
activated-charcoal  air  filter  to  screen  out  pollen  and  un- 
pleasant odors?  Electrically  ad- 
justable rear  seats  with  their  very 
own  air  conditioning  system?  Or 
my  favorite,  the  power-assisted 
door  and  trunk  closure — no 
more  slamming?  (Some  of  these 
features  are  standard  on  the 
500SEL,  and  all  are  optional  on 
the  other  cars). 

I  would  be  hard-pressed  to 
choose  from  among  the  S-class 
cars.  The  slightly  smaller  300 
and  400  cars  may  seem  at  first 
more  nimble  on  the  road,  but  I 
was  surprised  at  how  much  I  enjoyed  driving  the  long- 
wheelbase  600.  It  doesn't  feel  as  big  as  it  looks,  and  its 
power  and  smooth  ride  make  it  wonderful  for  long  high- 
way trips.  But  whichever  model  you  choose,  bring  lots  of 
monev.  The  300  costs  just  under  $70,000;  the  400  just 
under  $80,000;  the  500  about  $93,000;  and  the  600  just 
under  $  1 28,000 — not  including  gas  consumption  or  lux- 
ury  taxes.  (You  also  get  Mercedes's  Maintenance-Plus 
program,  which  covers  the  cost  of  all  normal  mainte- 
nance and  repair  or  replacement  of  certain  wear  and  tear 
items  for  four  years  or  50,000  miles.) 

Expensive?  Very.  Still,  they  don't  seem  too 
worried  back  in  Stuttgart.  Despite  a  lethargic 
economy  and  Japan's  ever-widening  inroads 


into  the  luxury  car  market,  Mercedes-Benz  is 
confident  that  it  will  continue  to  win  the  lion's 


left:  The  Mercedes 

~Benz  500SEL  hits 

the  highway.  The 

just  to  your  height  and  seem  to  hover  gentlv  over     600SEL  is  powered     share  of  affluent  buyers,  however  high  the  price 

you  but  hold  you  firmly  in  an  accident,  one-       *a,    *      en9me       tayr  And  for  those  who  consider  the  three-point- 

All  the  S-class  cars  .  ,    •    ■  • 

touch  electric  windows  with  a  safety-reverse  boast  |uxunous  srate-  ed  star  the  sign  of  ultimate  driving  prestige, 

mechanism,  double-glazed  side  windows  to  im-     of-the-art  interiors,     what's  one  more  zero?  A 
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BY  WENDY  GOODMAN 

Stephen  Dweck 
domesticates  the 


IMAGINE,  1H1  POPE  HAS  DINED  AT  A 
table  set  with  my  napkin  rings!"  savs 
Brooklyn-born  designer  Stephen 
Dweck.  Having  expanded  the  jewel* 
]  \  business  he  began  in  1980,  Dweck 
now  designs  a  tabletop  line  for  Sasaki 
and  produces  one-of-a-kind  objects 
for  the  home.  Crafted  of  silver, 
bronze,  even  abalone,  and  garnished 
with  minerals  and  semiprecious 
stones,  his  nature-inspired  Home 
Collection  is  remarkably  similar  to 
his  jewelrv.  in  substance  as  well  as 
spirit.  The  wreathlike  brim  of  his  wo* 
\  en-metal  bowl,  which  took  two  vears 
to  make,  depicts  over  fiftv  varieties 
of  vegetation — evergreen  sprays, 
pinecones,  seed  pods,  oak  leaves — 
cast  in  copper,  silver,  bronze,  and 
brass.  Nestled  among  the  flora  is 
Dweck's  trademark  gold  beetle.  He 
also  dresses  antique  chandeliers  with 
glistening  grapes.  And.  declares  this 
neo-Renaissance  master.  "My 
jeweled  vine  fork  would  have 
stopped  Henry  VIII  himself  from 
eating  with  his  hands." 
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Editor's  Page 


AS  A  FAIRLY  RECENT  CONVERT  to  the  beige  school,  having 
left  red  paisley  chintz  and  yellow  strie  walls  behind  me,  I  was  unprepared  to  find  myself 
once  again  in  the  thrall  of  color.  But  lately  I  have  seen  walls  and  furniture,  unadulterat- 
ed  by  fussy  patterns,  in  colors  of  a  particular  intensity  and  daring,  and  I  am  considering 
whether  the  craving  for  color  is  an  unavoidable  human   | 
urge.  The  boldness  of  the  palette  Jacques  Kaplan  and 
Violaine  Bachelier  used  for  their  Connecticut  farm- 
house and  the  high-pitched  scheme  decorator  David 
Salomon  devised  for  the  French  Designer  Showhouse 
in  New  York  are  illustrations  of  a  spirited  1 990s  spin  on 
the  color  wheel.  Similarly,  the  Los  Angeles  house  by 
Mexican  architect  Ricardo  Legorreta  makes  its  mark  as  j 
much  with  vivid  hues  as  with  imposing  volumes.  Skill- 
fully used,  areas  of  strong  color  can  have  an  impact  that 
far  exceeds  their  physical  dimensions — witness  the 
power  of  two  magenta  chairs  of  modest  proportions  in 
the  double-height  living  room  of  the  Atlanta  house  dec- 
orated by  John  Saladino.  Color  also  appears  in  the  Man- 
hattan house  of  private  art  dealer  Steve  Mazoh,  but 
here  the  vibrant  tones  of  masters  such  as  Picasso  and 
Leger  are  offset  by  creamy  walls  and  muted  fabrics.  Pre- 
serving the  colorful  past  gets  attention,  too,  as  we  look  at 
Russian  restorers'  work  on  important  houses,  and  the 

,  .......  •  r,  •  ,  t-        i  t-  i         Underwater  goes 

exotic  and  surprisingly  similar  domains  of  late  nineteenth  century  artists  rrederic  Ld-     technicolor  in 
win  Church  and  Lord  Leigh  ton.  Elsewhere  in  this  issue  we  offer  the  civilized  urbanity  of    dressing  room  for 
Kitty  Hawks  in  a  New  York  apartment  and  the  Santa  Monica  house  of  Thirtysomething    *o  "J  em  yrmP-d 
actor  Peter  Horton,  with  its  Spanish  colonial  look.  As  for  color,  you  will  be  seeing  lots  of 
it  in  coming  issues  of  HG — even  if  my  own  walls  and  ceilings  remain  faithfully  beige. 


\Lout> 


Editor  in  Chief 
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Classicism 
Updated 

For  an  Atlanta  couple, 
John  Saladino  puts 
antiquity  in  a  new  light 
By  Mac  Griswold 


Photographs  by  Michael  Mundy 
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To  enhance  architect  F 


geometry  in  the  living 
Saladino  added  Greek 
custom  Pompeian-moti 
gauze  Roman  shades.  I 
furniture  of  his  own  d< 
Italianate  pier  table  frc 
Weeks.  Details  see  Re* 
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V  FIRST  THOUGHT 
was  that  this  house 
needed  to  be 
calmed  down," 
says  John  Sala- 
dino  about  the 
modern  Herculaneum  he  made  at 
Steve  and  Alice  Bostic's  new  house  in 
suburban  Atlanta.  "I  was  jealous  of 
the  architect's  work,  and  I  don't  of- 
ten say  that,"  Saladino  continues, 
"but  I  felt  it  was  almost  too  inven- 
tive." He  adds,  "The  house  was 
something  I  respected  when  I  saw 
the  drawings.  Often  I  have  to  make  a 
silk  purse  out  of  a  sow's  ear,  but  here 
I  didn't  have  to  waste  my  budget  dis- 
guising mistakes." 

The  house  was  designed  in  1986 
by  Robert  Frank  McAlpine,  a  young 
architect  from  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama; Saladino  got  involved  after 
construction  began.  \'A  unifying 
theme  was  established — we  began 
with  color  that  keeps  repeating  itself 
like  music.  What  was  needed  was  to 
bring  the  house  down  and  roman- 
ticize it  —  it 

'We  began  with  color  that  keeps  repeating  itself  like  music"    couldn't  look 

trendy.  No 
new  wave  colors,  no  Philippe  Starck 
chairs  with  three  legs.  I  had  to  invent 
a  palette  to  make  my  clients  happy. 
Steve  and  Alice  wanted  a  pale  look, 
but  for  a  house  of  this  size  [25,000 
square  feet  overall,  the  largest  En- 
glish country  house  scale  for  the  ma- 
jor rooms,  with  racquetball  court, 
indoor  lap  pool]  it  was  necessary  to 
get  them  to  accept  a  few  deep  shades." 
The  result  is  a  circumscribed  and 
soothing  vocabulary  of  colors — 
grays,  teal  blue,  and  all  shades  of 
sand,  silver,  tan,  beige,  putty,  butter, 
and  cream.  For  depth  Saladino 
turned  to  magenta,  an  outcast  hue 
that  lurks  on  the  edge  of  difficulty, 

Near  the  living  room  hearth,  opposite,  teal 
blue  armchairs  in  Clarence  House  velvet 
face  a  sueded  calfskin  high-back  sofa 
with  pillows  in  fabrics  from  Brunschwig, 
Greeff,  and  Andre  Bon.  A  bone  table 
from  Ambience  harmonizes  with  pale 
wood.  Above  left:  In  the  hall  an  Italian 
marble  table  stands  on  a  handwoven 
carpet.  Sconces  from  Flos.  Left:  The 
piano  and  Saladino  sleigh  chair  echo 
curves  in  McAlpine's  architecture. 
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along  with  burgundy  and  maroon. 
"It's  a  fashion  color  worn  by  women 
in  small  quantities,"  he  says  dryly.  Sil- 
very magenta  covers  six  dining  room 
chairs  and  two  in  the  living  room.  Ev- 
erywhere but  in  the  bedrooms, 
smaller  dots,  dashes,  and  threads  of 
the  same  color  are  found.  The  shade 
varies  from  a  cabernet  sauvignon  in 
the  warp  of  a  fabric  to  the  deep  plum 
of  a  lacquer  box. 

"Steve  and  Alice  are  midwestern- 
ers — they  are  totally  removed  from 
the  eastern  establishment  and  its 
rules,"  says  Saladino.  "And  even 
though  they  now  live  in  Atlanta, 
they're  not  especially  touched  by  the 
still-powerful  myth  of  southern  aris- 
tocracy." Steve  Bostic  tells  how  they 
came  to  the  new  house:  "All  we 
brought  with  us  were  the  rocker  and 
the  maid."  They  had  washed  them- 
selves clear  of  everything  in  their  old 
life.  Though  now  she  wouldn't 
change  ninety-five  percent  of  what 
they  did,  Alice  Bostic  wonders  how 
they  were  so  brave.  Moving  in,  the 
biggest  surprise  was  finding  how 
much  she  minded  giving  up  the  pri- 
vacy of  her  old  spaces  and  the  small 
scale  of  her  twelve-year-old  contem- 
porary house  for  Robert  McAlpine's 
expansive  monumentality. 

There  were  a  few  surprises  for  vet- 
eran Saladino  as  well.  "If  it  doesn't 
come  in  a  new  box,  forget  it,"  said  Al- 
ice Bostic.  "We  don't  like  old  things." 
For  Saladino,  lover  of  the  ancient 
world  and  all  its  successive  historical 
translations,  that  meant  finding  a 
fresh  design  route — or  persuading 
his  clients  at  an  opportune  moment 
that  the  occasional  peerless  old  piece 
should  be  used.  Together  the  Bostics 
and  Saladino  and  his  staff  worked 
through  meetings,  renderings,  color 

A  pool  reflects  an  entry  hall  window, 
left.  Above  left:  The  facades  combine 
classical  symmetry  with  freer  modernist 
forms.  Opposite  above:  More  literal — and 
literary — references  to  antiquity  figure  in 
David  Keith  Braly's  mural,  which  borders 
a  view  of  the  media  room  and  the  Stark 
leather-tiled  game  room  beyond.  Opposite 
below  left:  Old  Doric  columns  flank  a 
dining  room  passage.  Opposite  below 
right:  Braly  painted  a  Piranesian  fantasy 
above  the  lap  pool  in  the  exercise  room. 
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Saladino's  visual  allusions  to  antiquity  took  the  place  of  antiques 
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chips,  and  fabric  swatches.  The  full- 
dress  presentation  of  carefully  con- 
sidered  choices  for  the  house 
culminated  in  the  unrolling  of  a 
magnificent  nineteenth -century 
Ushak  carpet  that  tied  together  the 
succession  of  colors,  textures,  and 
forms  in  the  living  room.  "Steve  and 
Alice  were  appalled  by  this  carpet," 
says  Saladino,  "and  then  the  problem 
was  to  design  something  that  didn't 
belong  in  a  hotel  lobby."  Saladino  ri- 
fled a  book  of  Pompeian  designs 
compiled  by  archaeologist  Wilhelmi- 
na  F.  Jashemski  for  a  suitable  motif, 
which  he  had  woven  to  a  large  scale 
in  a  tight  tweed  knot. 

Similar  allusions  took  the  place  of 
antiques  throughout.  Architect  and 
muralist  David  Braly,  also  a  lover  of 
the  ancient  world,  covered  two  walls 
with  deconstructed  Piranesi.  The 
wall  of  the  central  hall — the  traffic 
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hub  of  the  house — is  covered  with 
urns,  gigantic  egg-and-dart  mold- 
ing, niches,  and  a  Latin  inscription, 
made  all  the  more  mysterious  be- 
cause even  fewer  people  can  read  it 
today  than  could  have  in  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  the  last  time  when 
such  decorations  were  found  in  im- 
portant houses.  Ibis  mural  as  well  as 
its  companion,  which  runs  alongside 
the  indoor  lap  pool,  could  easily  ap- 
pear pretentiously  postmodern.  But 
instead,  the  vague  memory  of  what 
we  claim  as  our  past  is  steadying  and 
sober;  the  lap  pool  mural,  with  its 
references  to  pools  as  grottoes,  as 
nymphaea,  seems  appropriate  and 
beautiful.  In  the  game  room  the  clas- 
sical shadow  play  continues  in  Jim 
Dines  prints  from  the  series  In  der 
Glyptotrk,  inspired  by  Ludwig  I  of  Ba- 
varia's treasure  house  of  antique 
sculpture  in  Munich. 

The  only  old  pieces  are  three 
Greek  olive  jars,  which  carry  Braly's 
cyclopean  decorative  scale  into  the 
vast  heights  of  the  living  room. 
There  is  also  a  magnificent  Italianate 
pier  table  with  a  faux  marbre  finish. 
"Natural,  rather  than  high-tech,  ma- 
terials were  what  we  used  every- 
where," says  Saladino.  A  high-back 
sofa  of  buffed  sueded  calfskin  makes 
an  inglenook  that  encloses  and 
warms  the  living  room 

I)  where  ripsawn  clear       "Wc   dIcIVCcI   3.   3 

i  cedar  gives  interest  to 
the  ceiling;  the  pair  of  dining  room 
tables  are  burl  elm  rubbed  with  a  pale 

;  gray  tint.  Bone,  terra-cotta,  rosa  au- 
rora  marble,  Mexican  camera  stone, 
and  travertine  add  richness.  "We 
played  3-D  chess  with  color  and  tex- 

|  ture,"  says  Saladino,  "getting  artists 
and  craftsmen  to  create  the  pieces 
for  the  game.  The  hall  table  was 
made  in  (Continued  on  page  136) 

Mullioned  master  bedroom  windows, 
opposite  above,  admit  light  and  views 
while  retaining  a  sense  of  enclosure. 
Upholstery  and  linens  vary  Saladino's 
subtle  palette.  Opposite  below:  Periwinkfe 
Boussac  cottons  were  used  on  beds  and 
panels  in  the  guesthouse.  Above  right: 
Parachute  cloth  veils  a  marble  bath.  Right: 
Mulberry  bark  paper  covers  the  walls  in 
another  guest  bedroom.  Quilted  throw  in 
Yves  Gonnet  fabric.  All  carpets  by  Stark. 
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Peter  Horton,  opposite, 
proves  that  congas  aren't 
just  for  drumming.  Below: 
His  bedroom  doors  lead 
to  a  backyard  where 
the  lounging  possibilities 
include  a  Summit 
Furniture  chaise,  draped 
with  a  Beacon  blanket, 
and  a  string  hammock. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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Yes,  there  is  life  after  \ 

for  actor-director-heartthrob  Peter  Horton 

By  Pilar  Viladas    Produced  by  Charles  Gandee 
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"Peter  wanted  his  house  to  be  on  the  inside  what  it  suggested  on  H 
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B  don't  let  me 
H^^^i  .ill 
1 1  know,  Thirtysome- 
thing  is  dead  and  so  is  its 
aging-hippie  profes- 
sor, Gary  Shepard,  but 
to  me  he  was  like  an  old 
friend — and  such  a 
doll.  The  prospect  of 
meeting  Peter  Horton, 
the  real  person,  was 
enough  to  give  me  an 
anxiety  attack. 

I  needn't  have  wor- 
ried. Peter  Horton  is  a  nice  guy.  He's  friendly,  intelli- 
gent, and  laughs  a  lot.  And  he's  better  looking  than  Gary. 
(Gan  this  be  possible?)  Horton's  Santa  Monica  bungalow 
was  remodeled  in  the  Spanish-influenced  early  Califor- 
nia style  by  actor/decorator/furniture  designer  Thomas 
Gallaway,  who  filled  it  with  a  mix  of  comfortable  furni- 
ture, Mexican  artifacts,  and  Horton's  growing  collection 
of  Galifornia  plein-air  paintings.  It  is  a  warm  welcoming 
house,  not  fussy  or  trendy.  It  is  the  house  of  a  thoughtful, 
sensitive  man,  a  man  who  named  his  dog  Scout  after  the 
little  girl  in  To  Kill  a  Mockingbird.  A  nineties  man. 

And  when  you  tour  the  house,  you  see  the  story  of 
Horton's  life  in  the  objects  he  treasures.  In  the  office  be- 
hind the  house,  the  desk,  credenza,  and  boat  model  be- 
longed to  his  late  father,  who  was  in  the  shipping 
business.  A  toy  figure  wearing  a  horned  helmet  attests  to 
Horton's  current  passion  for  genealogy;  he  believes  that 
on  his  mother's  side  of  the  family  he  is  descended  from 
the  Vikings.  Eric  the  Red,  meet  Peter  the  Blond. 

In  the  library/music  room,  he  pulls  the  Horton  family 
Bible  from  a  shelf  and  opens  to  a  page  that  traces  his  fa- 
ther's family  back  to  the  mid  1800s.  One  ancestor  was  a 
Confederate  colonel,  and  his  great-grandfather,  Elwood 
Horton,  was  a  contractor  who  helped  rebuild  Seattle  af- 
ter the  1889  fire.  This  room  is  his  retreat,  a  place  "where 
I  can  put  on  Mozart's  Requiem  and  collapse."  There  is  also 
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iside— early  L.A.,"  says  Callaway 
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This  is  a  nineties 
man's  bungalow — 


not  fussy  or  trendy 
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a  piano  and  a  set  of  conga  drums  in  case  Horton,  a  music 
major  in  college,  wants  to  play  a  tune  himself.  In  the 
guest  bathroom  Horton  points  to  a  mirror  emblazoned 
with  the  slogan  "America:  Love  Her  or  Saddle  Up."  He 
says,  "Ronald  Reagan  owns  one,  so  it  makes  some  kind  of 
Warm   anCl   Welcoming,      ironic  sense  for  me  to  have  one,"  with  all  the  relish  of  a 

sixties  radical — which  he  almost  was. 

Almost  because,  like  everyone  in  the  thirtysomething 
generation,  the  revolution  had  just  left  town  by  the  time 

Horton  got  there.  Born  in 
Bellevue,  Washington,  in  the 
1950s  (Horton  is  strangely  shy 
about  revealing  his  age),  he  led 
a  "Norman  Rockwell  existence" 
until  his  family  moved  to  Hong 
Kong  when  he  was  eight.  Two 
years  later  the  Hortons  ended 
up  in  Marin  County,  and  it  was 
culture  shock  all  over  again — 
counterculture,  that  is.  "All  the 
sixties  stuff  was  starting  to  hap- 
pen," he  recalls.  But  by  the  time 
Horton  was  old  enough  to  join 
in,  the  sixties  had;  become  the 
seventies.  Still,  as  he  explains, 
he  went  to  school  in  the  Mid- 
west, "so  they  were  a  little  be- 
hind." In  his  first  year  at 
Principia  College  in  Illinois, 
Horton  helped  organize  a 
dorm  that  seceded  from  the 
school.  "After  three  years,  they 
kicked  me  out." 

What  has  all  this  to  do  with 
why  Horton's  house  looks  the 
way  it  does?  Plenty.  History  and 
family  mean  a  lot  to  Horton; 
meaning  means  a  lot  to  Horton. 
"Everything  in  a  house  has  to 
have  meaning,"  he  says,  and  considering  that  most  con- 
temporary architecture  makes  him  "nuts,"  it's  no  wonder 
Horton  found  Callaway.  Actually,  it  was  friends  of  Hor- 
ton's— a  couple  from  the  church  he  attends — who  saw 
the  house  Callaway  was  renovating  for  himself  in  Brent- 
wood. "We  have  a  friend  who  just  bought  a  house,"  one 
of  them  said,  "and  he  would  love  this  place." 

Horton  loved  it  all  right.  He  loved  it  so  much  that  he 
wanted  one  just  like  it.  So  he  asked  Callaway  to  do  to  his 
house  what  he  had  done  to  his  own.  Callaway  explains, 
"Peter  wanted  his  house  to  be  on  the  inside  what  it  sug- 
gested on  the  outside — early  Los  Angeles."  Cetting 
there,  however,  meant  starting  from  scratch.  Horton's 
1920s  bungalow  had  undergone  several  remodelings, 
the  latest  in  a  modernist  vein.  Callaway  drew  up  plans 
featuring  elements  of  what  he  calls  "California  ran- 
cho" — thick  plaster  walls  with  rounded  corners;  beamed 
wood  ceilings;  and  doors,  windows,  grilles,  and  columns 
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Horton,  opposite,  whips  up 
his  grandmother's  rhubarb 
pie  on  a  Mexican  worktable 
in  his  kitchen  equipped 
with  a  1940s  stove.  Below: 
Old  wooden  columns  divide 
the  living  room  from  the 
dining  room,  furnished  with 
a  Mexican  pine  table  and 
chairs.  Black  rush-seated 
armchairs  are  from  John 
Hall  Designs,  Santa  Monica. 
The  hooked  rug,  c.  1900, 
and  chandeliers  are  from 
Richard  Mullig; 
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In  Horton's  office 
his  desk  is  adjacent 
to  a  kiva-style 
fireplace,  left.  Below: 
Mexican  chairs 
surround  a  Callaway- 
designed  table  on 
the  patio.  Right: 
In  the  master  bed- 
room the  bed  aligns 
with  the  axis  of 
the  beamed,  gently 
pitched  ceiling. 
Opposite  inset: 
Horton,  his  dog, 
Scout,  and  Callaway 
take  five  on  the 
office  doorstep. 


that  look  decades  old  (and  in  some  cases  are) — then  pro- 
ceeded to  rebuild  nearly  every  surface  in  the  house,  with 
Horton  still  in  it.  "I  would  highly  not  recommend  living  in  a 
house  while  it's  being  renovated,"  Horton  says,  laughing. 
But  if  his  patience  wore  thin,  he  didn't  show  it.  "Peter 
would  wake  up  and  shake  the  dust  off  his  blankets,"  says 
Callaway.  "We'd  work  at  every  conceivable  hour.  He  was 
always  completely  enthusiastic  about  the  house." 

He  still  is.  In  his  office  he  attends  to  new  projects.  Hav- 
ing directed  a  number  of  Thirtysomething  episodes  and 
the  TV  movie  Extreme  Close-Up,  Horton  now  has  a  pro- 
ducing and  directing  deal  with  ABC.  In  his  music  room 
Horton  rehearses  for  his  conducting  debut:  his  directing 
schedule  permitting,  he  will  lead  the  Baltimore  Chamber 
Orchestra  in  Beethoven's  Third  Symphony  this  spring. 
And  in  the  kitchen,  with  its  tongue  and  groove  cup- 
boards with  old  stove  handles,  Horton  bakes  his  grand- 
mother's rhubarb  pie — "No  strawberries,  no  rasp- 
berries, just  rhubarb;  it's  the  best" — for  his  girlfriend, 
model  (can  Pelton.  The  twentysomething  Pelton,  whom 
Horton  describes  as  "a  real  thinker  with  both  feet  on  the 
ground,"  has  been  Horton's  steady  date  for  the  past  two 
years.  The  couple  prefer  staying  home  and  barbecuing 
to  going  out.  With  a  house  like  this  and  a  cute  guy  who 
can  took,  wouldn't  you  stay  home,  too?  A 
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Diffejr^nt  Mu  dening  traditions  m^rjre  4n  a  West  Coa^t  orchard 


LTHOUGH  NEARLY  Ev- 
eryone can  rattle  oft 
"East  is  East,  and  West 
is  West,  and  never  the 
twain  shall  meet,"  it's 
often  forgotten  that 
Kipling  went  on 
to  say,  "But  there  is  neither  East  nor 
West.  .  ./When  two  strong  men 
stand  face  to  face,  though  they  come 
from  the  ends  of  the  earth!"  These 
lines  could  be  a  motto  for  the  West 
Coast  garden  jointly  owned  by  up- 
state New  York-bred  Gary  Fredricks 
and  California  native  Joey  Webb. 
The  landscape  they  have  created  in 
Webb's  home  state,  on  Shepard  Mesa 
south  of  Santa  Barbara,  is  a  spectacu- 
lar hybrid  that  brings  together  ele- 
ments from  the  garden  geography  of 
both  men's  backgrounds. 

Fredricks,  who  remembers  being 
"the  only  little  boy  I  knew  who  actual- 
ly enjoyed  mowing  lawns,"  studied 
law  before  eventually  turning  his 
hand  to  landscape  design.  When  he 
was  learning  to  cut  the  grass,  his  fu- 
ture partner  was  drawing  imaginary 
buildings  on  place  mats  and  napkins: 
"I  can  probably  trace  my  latest  bird- 
houses  back  to  some  of  those  sketch- 
es," Webb  says  with  a  smile.  He  went 
on  to  be  trained  as  an  artist,  carpen- 
ter, and  mason. 

Seven  years  ago,  against  the  advice 
of  family  and  friends,  the  two  men 
bought  a  neglected  portion  of  the  es- 
tate established  by  a  pioneering  hor- 
ticulturist who  had  densely  planted 
every  available  variety  of  avocado 
and  citrus  tree.  By  the  time  Fredricks 
and  Webb  arrived,  a  great  number  of 
avocado  trees  had  succumbed  to  dis- 
ease and  neglect,  but  the  removal  of 
blighted  orchard  stock  revealed 
splendid  vistas  of  the  foothills  below. 
The  southern  slopes  of  the  mesa 

Sofia  the  donkey,  a  present  from  Joey 
Webb's  sister-in-law,  grazes  beyond  a 
European  sycamore  and  a  bank  of  iris, 
which  includes  transplants  from  Gary 
Fredricks's  grandmother's  garden  in 
upstate  New  York.  Deodar  cedars  and 
coast  redwoods  have  been  planted  near 
orange  trees  from  a  previous  owner's 
orchard.  Cannas  and  violas  flower  beside 
one  of  the  walls  Webb  had  built  from 
local  sandstone.  Details  see  Resources. 
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There  are  echoes  of  English  gardens  on  this  mesa  south  of  Santa  Barli 


property,  which  the  partners  have 
come  to  think  of  as  the  "California" 
segment  of  their  garden,  also  take  in 
a  glorious  panorama  of  the  Santa 
Ynez  Mountains,  the  Channel  Is- 
lands, and  the  Pacific.  Some  of  the 
most  dramatic  views  are  from  a  pool 
terrace  surrounded  by  queen  palms 
and  the  sort  of  Mediterranean  plant- 
ing traditionally  associated  with  San- 
ta Barbara.  The  northern  "New 
England"  slopes  roll  past  stone  walls 
designed  by  Webb,  flanked  by  pe- 
rennial borders  with  delphiniums, 
forget-me-nots,  daylilies,  and  other 
cottage  garden  stalwarts. 

In  theory,  this  bicoastal  duality 
would  seem  to  be  the  makings  of  an 
awkward  mismatch.  In  reality,  it  is  a 
triumph  of  graceful  coordination. 
To  begin  with,  the  rather  precipitous 
terrain  was  painstakingly  graded  so 
that  the  rolling  New  England  coun- 
tryside flowed  smoothly  into  typical 
southern  California  terracing.  Then 
the  stone  walls  were  laid  to  look  as  if 
they  had  been  there  for  decades. 
Most  important,  even  when  they 


Valencia  orange  and  litchi  nut  trees  and  the  lath  house, 
above,  provide  a  backdrop  for  roses  and  a  standard  Chinese 
wisteria  and  hibiscus  underplanted  with  Iceland  poppies. 
African  morning  glory  cascades  under  pink  and  white  fox- 
gloves. Birdhouses  by  Webb.  Below:  Heuchera,  oxalis,  ferns, 
and  viburnum  are  sheltered  by  a  curved  wall.  Stepped  walls 
near  the  barn-red  garage  back  up  the  line  of  tangerine  and 
tangelo  trees.  Opposite,  clockwise  from  above:  Wisteria  and  the 
rose  'Belle  of  Portugal'  climb  a  skeletal  avocado  tree;  a  path 
winds  among  nepeta,  white  chrysanthemums,  a  mauve  sweet 
pea  shrub,  and  delphiniums;  Santa  Barbara  daisies,  hens- 
and-chicks,  and  violas  are  tucked  into  gaps  in  the  stonework. 


were  planning  beds  reminiscent  of  a 

sheltered  Yankee  dooryard,  Fred- 
ric  ks  and  Webb  chose  drought-resis- 
tant plants  adapted  to  the  open  ex- 
panses of  a  dry  western  climate. 
Thev  paid  special  attention  to  the 
placement  of  more  than  sixtv  variet- 
ies of  iris,  among  them  heirlooms 
1 1  <  mi  Fredricks's  grandmother's  gar- 
den back  East. 

Happily,  the  East-West  arrange- 
ment has  never  been  a  riyid  i  (  mcept 
in  either  of  its  creators'  minds.  The 
garden  has  continued  to  evolve 
through  experimentation  and  re- 
search. Garden  tours  in  England 
inspired  such  refinements  as  under- 
plantings  of  subtle  lavenders  and 
pockets  of  herbs  spilling  out  of  the 
walh  and  reseeding  themselves  in 
the  cracks  of  stone-paved  walks.  Fred- 
ricks  and  Webb  have  also  looked 
closer  to  home  for  ideas.  A  dilapidat- 
ed shed  at  Shepard  Mesa  was  painted 
Old  Westbury  green,  commemorat- 
ing a  trip  to  the  Long  Island  garden. 
(  iow  ned  with  a  new  cupola,  the  shed 
has  been  (Continued  on  page  135) 

Orange  abutilon.  yellow  linaria,  and 
pink  dianthus  lend  color  to  the  base  of 
a  serpentine  wall,  right,  above  which  a 
I  uropean  sveamore  rises  from  a  haze  of 
creeping  red  fescue.  The  embankment 
leads  the  eve  past  white  'Iceberg'  roses. 
puqjlc  ceanothus.  and  white  spiraea  to 
'Pa<  ifn   Giants'  delphiniums  and  a  sweet 
gum  tree.  Above:  Bougainvillea.  yellow 
Rosa  bankswe.  and  pink  camellias  flower 
near  Spike  the  cockatoo's  outdoor  perch. 
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"New  England"  slopes  roll  past  stone  id 
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OOMS  CREATED  EQR  DIVINE  DESIi 
the  auction  held  last  fall  to  benefit  the  Los  An 
les  Center  for  Living/Project  Angel  Food—an 
ganization  that  offers  services  to  people  w 
AIDS — none  made  a  bigger  splash  than  "A  M 
maid's  Dressing  Room."  Created  by  Los  Angt 
decorative  artist  and  designer  Nancy  A.  Kinti: 
with  her  friend  and  longtime  client  Bette  Midi 
this  winsome  room  was  born  when  Midler  c1 
ed  a  mermaid  costume  to  the  auction.  From 
things  went  swimmingly.  Kintisch  drap 
Midler's  underwater  wear  across  a  custom  char 
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ng  table  with  a  i 
| tiles,  marbles,  bits  of  Murano  glass — even  sub- 
i  okens.  She  painted  the  walls  and  a  wooden 
folding  screen,  transformed  an  armchair  and 
table  from  Nancy  Corzine,  orchestrated  an 
ocean  of  contributed  furnishings  and  artworks— 
among  them  a  floorcloth  by  Neil  Korpinen,  a  ta- 
Jble  lamp  by  Jerry  Van  Deelen,  and  a  mosaic  mir- 
jlror  by  Tony  Mack— then  added  a  bubble 
i  machine  for  that  aquarium  ambiance.  It  must 
ihave  worked— Daryl  Hannah  bought  the  dress- 
table.  Details  see  Resources.      Pil' 
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Peaceful  Kingdom 


Decorator  Kitty  Hawks 
composes  a  serene 
background  for  busy  lives 
By  Wendy  Goodman 

Photographs   by   Oberto   Gili 


WHEN  A  BUSY  WORKING 
couple  asked  Kitty  Hawks 
to  decorate  their  Manhat- 
tan apartment,  they  didn't  burden 
her  with  a  list  of  likes  and  dislikes  or  a 
houseful  of  furniture.  What  they 
wanted,  they  said,  was  a  quiet  back- 
ground for  their  hectic  lives.  Their 
operative  word  was  "monotone." 
"What  that  does  not  mean  is  monoto- 
ny," Hawks  explains.  "What  it  does 
mean  is  assembling  things  of  differ- 
ent textures,  materials,  and  patterns 
in  different  colors  to  give  the  peace- 
fulness  of  a  room  that  is  singular  in 
color  but  with  a  greater  richness." 

That  is  just  what  Hawks,  only 
three  years  into  her  career  as  a  deco- 
rator, has  accomplished  in  her  latest 
residential  project.  The  living  room 
is  alive  with  paisley  shawls,  gaufre 
velvet  in  shades  of  beige,  antique 
needlepoint,  satiny  stripes,  a  Turk- 
ish carpet  in  pale  gold  and  copper, 
but  it  meets  the  Hawks  test  for  mono- 


These  rooms  live 

together  like 
good  neighbors 

tone:  "There's  pattern  all  over,  but 
you  can't  see  it  if  you  squint." 

Hawks,  who  now  shuttles  between 
New  York  and  Los  Angeles,  where 
she  is  doing  offices  in  Creative  Art- 
ists Agency's  new  building,  confides, 
"I  love  textures.  I  love  to  feel  things. 
Even  before  I  got  into  this  business, 
my  favorite  haunts  were  Elinor  Mer- 
rell's  and  Cora  Ginsburg's" — re- 
nowned dealers  in  antique  textiles — 
"and  Doris  Leslie  Blau's  for  carpets. 
When  I  do  rooms  I  want  to  satisfy 
both  the  eyes  and  the  fingers." 

"I  feel  I  shouldn't  impose  my 
taste,"  she  continues,  "but,  on  the 
other  hand,  people  are  hiring  me  for 
mv  taste.  And  in  the  end,  taste  to  me 


is  not  about  right  or  wrong,  it's  about 
the  personality  of  the  eye  and  how 
one  constructs  an  aesthetic  out  of  dis- 
parate elements." 

It's  also  about  comfort.  The 
daughter  of  film  director  Howard 
Hawks  and  socialite  Slim  Keith, 
Hawks  remembers  visiting  her 
mother's  friends,  the  Paleys.  "The 
genius  of  the  Paley  environments," 
she  recalls,  "was  that  you  were  hav- 
ing tea  and  crumpets  in  a  room  with  a 
Blue  Period  Picasso  and  you  never 
thought  about  the  importance  of  the 
picture.  You  were  sitting  on  furni- 
ture of  extraordinary  quality,  yet  you 

A  walnut  Biedermeier  table,  opposite,  set 
with  Wedgwood  china,  and  metal  chairs 
from  Newel  Art  Galleries,  NYC,  in  a 
faux  bird's-eye  maple  finish,  stand  on  an 
Agra  carpet,  c.  1900,  in  the  library.  A 
Cezanne  drawing  rests  on  built-in  book- 
shelves designed  by  Hawks.  Above:  The 
small  dark  library  opens  onto  the  light 
high-ceilinged  living  room,  which  opens 
in  turn  onto  the  master  bedroom. 
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were  never  intimidated."  She 
learned  the  lesson  well.  Like  good 
hosts,  these  rooms  put  you  at  ease. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
thing  is  that  Hawks  has  managed  to 
create  this  ambiance  not  in  single 
rooms  but  in  a  series  of  rooms  that 
open  onto  one  another  like  an  up- 
scale interpretation  of  a  railroad  flat. 
Rather  than  altering  the  floor  plan, 
she  accepted  the  necessity  of  what 
she  calls  "a  policy  of  good  neighbors, 
in  that  the  rooms  live  in  harmony 
with  one  another,  yet  each  maintains 
an  identity  of  its  own." 

She  chose  to  play  up  the  contrasts 
in  light  and  scale  from  room  to  room. 
The  entry  to  the  apartment  is 
through  a  small,  low,  dark  room  that 
serves  as  a  library  and  dining  area.  "I 
made  it  smaller,  lower,  and  darker  to 
emphasize  the  living  room,"  Hawks 
explains.  Key  to  the  scheme  is  a  nine- 
teenth-century Agra  carpet  in  bur- 
gundy and  a  range  of  golds,  with 
dark  brown  and  a  touch  of  blue.  "I 
didn't  know  how  my  clients  would  re- 
spond to  it  because  of  their  prefer- 
ence for  monochromatic  schemes," 
she  recalls.  "But  they  loved  it,  so  I  did 
the  room  around  it."  For  the  walls 
she  designed  built-in  bookcases  and 
had  them  painted  an  earthy  brown; 
to  fill  a  spot  too  shallow  for  shelves, 
she  discovered  a  wonderful  cabinet, 
its  door  a  faux  bookcase  with  spines 
of  leather-bound  volumes.  "Finding 
it  was  incredible  luck,"  she  says.  "It 
completes  the  room." 

An  arched  doorway  leads  from 
this  richly  feathered  nest  to  the  sunlit 
double-height  living  room  and  to  the 
master  bedroom  beyond.  Because 
the  bedroom  is  on  constant  view, 
Hawks  felt  it  needed  a  pulled-togeth- 
er look  during  the  day.  She  designed 
shelves  and  cabinets  to  store  person- 
al objects  and  recessed  the  bed  so  that 
it  looks  like  a  daybed  from  the  living 
room  and  library. 

Thus  the  good-neighbor  policy 
turns  a  potential  design  liability  into 
an  asset,  with  each  room  anticipating 
the  next  without  giving  away  all  of  its 
surprises — and  the  word  "mono- 
tone" acquires  a  more  complex  and 
appealing  definition.  * 
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"I  love  textures.  I  love  to  feel  things," 


iltering  through  a  sheer  from 
c  House  fills  the  bedroom.  The 


.  _>y  surface  of  the  vintage  floral 
ilk  throw.  Another  chenille  covers 
hatse.  This  ensemble  creates  a  rich 
eutral  backdrop  for  a  William  and 
:rctary,  Louis  XVI  armchair,  and 
Hodgkin's  Indian  Sky.  Taupe 
fabric  from  Jack  Lenor  Larsen. 


wks.  "When  I  do  rooms,  I  want  to  satisfy  both  the  eyes  and  the  fingers" 


Guardians  of 
Russia's!  Past 
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Against  all  oddscurators 

nurtured  the  jspirits 

of  four  historic  houses 


By  David  Matlock 
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Photographs   by   Jacques    Dirand 
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Repin  design 

estate  on  the  Russo- 
mish  border,  as  the 
imate  artist's  haven. 
posite:  Maria  Karpie. 
h  a  bust  of  Repin,  is 
e  of  a  team  of  devoted 
rators  who  re-created  the 
use  from  ashes.  Above: 
pin's  studio,  an  enclosed 
cebo  with  a  glass  roof. 


COUNTLESS  RUSSIAN 
churches,  palaces,  and 
museums  have  been 
lost  to  war  and  fanati- 
cism, but  to  visit  the 
country  is  to  be  awed 
by  its  cultural  wealth.  Russia's  cura- 
tors and  restorers — the  majority  of 
them  highly  trained  and  underpaid 
women — are  among  the  worlds  best. 
They  have  mastered  the  trick  of  con- 
juring from  charred  foundations 
near-perfect  replicas  of  lost  architec- 
tural treasures. 

Restorers  were  given  a  compre- 
hensive task  in  bringing  back  to  life 
Penaty,  the  country  place  of  realist 
painter  Ilya  Repin.  The  estate  sits 
astride  one  of  the  fault  lines  of  twen- 
tieth-century history,  the  Russo- 
Finnish  border,  and  suffered  de- 
struction as  a  result.  The  artist 
moved  here  in  1899  and  trans- 
formed an  existing  single-story 
structure  into  a  meandering  light- 
filled  house,  which  chief  curator 
Elena  Kirillina  describes  as  "Russian 
modern  with  a  folksy  accent."  For 
two  relatively  calm  decades  Repin 
painted  and  welcomed  visits  from 
the  cultural  elite  of  Russia,  including 
Maxim  Gorky  and  Feodor  Chalia- 

Tatiana  Galkina,  above,  director  of 
Pushkin's  dacha,  right,  near  Saint 
Petersburg,  has  scoured  Russia  for  early 
19th  century  furniture  that  simulates 
Pushkin's  own.  Above  right:  Griffin- 
embellished  chairs  in  the  study.  Opposite 
above:  The  living  room's  Karelian  birch 
suite  stands  on  a  parquet  floor,  bare  in 
the  Russian  manner.  Opposite  below: 
A  gilded  tea  service  in  the  dining  room. 
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pin.  The  peace  was  broken  when 
Finland  declared  its  independence 
from  Russia,  and  in  1918  the  border 
was  closed,  with  Penaty  on  the  Finn- 
ish side.  Repin  stayed  put,  refusing 
the  opportunity  to  return  to  revolu- 
tionary Russia  despite  the  fact  that 
his  style  had  become  the  model  for 
socialist  realism.  In  1940,  ten  years 
after  Repin's  death,  the  Soviet  Union 
wrested  the  territory  back  from  Fin- 
land, lost  it  again,  and  didn't  regain  it 
until  1 944.  By  then  all  that  was  left  of 
the  Repin  house  was  the  foundation, 
sprinkled  with  shards  of  burnt  wood 
and  glass.  Scars  from  a  great  fire  can 
still  be  seen  on  the  trees  surrounding 
the  rebuilt  museum. 

Luckily,  everything  inside  the 
original  house  had  been  removed 
prior  to  the  Finnish  advance.  Within 
new  walls  these  old  contents  are  ar- 
ranged in  accord  with  period  photo- 
graphs and  documents  that  are  the 
domain  of  curator  Maria  Karpienko, 
who  first  arrived  at  Penaty  as  a  tour 
guide  in  1952.  Karpienko  is  part  of  a 
dedicated  team  that  has  seen  to  it  that 
Repin's  house  is  exactingly  recon- 
structed down  to  the  placement  of 
the  easels  and  the  herringbone  pat- 
tern of  the  parquet. 

The  Museum  of  Pushkin's  Dacha 
in  the  town  of  Pushkin  (formerly 

In  the  1870s  and  '80s,  railroad  magnate 
Savva  Mamontov  helped  spearhead  a 
Russian  cultural  revival  by  turning  his 
retreat,  Abramtsevo,  into  an  artists 
colony.  Curators  Tatiana  Fedorova  and 
Olga  Arzumanova,  above  left,  oversee 
a  compound  that  includes  Teremok, 
a  guest  cottage,  above  right,  and  a 
fancifully  carved  sculpture  studio,  right. 
Opposite:  A  tiled  stove  and  woodwork 
carved  on  the  estate  decorate  Teremok. 
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Abramtsevo 


rhe  wooden  buildings  at  Abrai 
lussian  a 


mark  the  moment  when 
3tifs  to  modernism 
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Marine  paintings  line 
the  walls  of  Nicholas  I's 
study  at  the  Cottage,  his 
dacha  in  Peterhof.  The 
neo-Gothic  chairs,  cabinets, 
and  divan  are  the  work  of 
German  furniture  makers 
in  Saint  Petersburg. 
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Isarskove  Selo)  exists  by  virtue  of 
great  luck.  Although  the  town  was 
the  scene  of  heavy  bombardment, 
the  empire-style  wooden  house  sur- 
vived World  War  II  even  while  sur- 
rounding stone  buildings  were 
vaporized.  "Besides  the  walls  and  the 
spirit  of  the  poet,  nothing  of  Pushkin 
remains,''  admits  the  director,  Ta- 
tiana  Galkina.  But  the  visitor  who 
senses  such  absence  is  rare:  the  da- 
cha is  an  immaculate  evocation  of  the 
Pushkin  era,  a  loving  fraud  which 
the  poet  himself  would  have  found 
as  delightful  as  the  summer  he  spent 
here  with  his  new  bride  in  1831. 

Galkina  and  the  museum's  artist- 
restorer,  Tatiana  Voronikhina,  long 
sought  Pushkin's  original  furniture, 
which  he  had  borrowed  from  a  noble 
family  in  Saint  Petersburg.  Unable  to 
trace  so  much  as  a  footstool,  they 
were  left  to  invention.  Pushkin  may 
indeed  have  sat  in  the  late  eighteenth 
century  spindle  chair  which  is  now  in 
his  study.  It  was  once  owned  by  an  ar- 
chitect friend,  Alexander  Brjullov, 
whose  dacha,  in  nearby  Pavlovsk, 
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Curator  Valentina  Tikhinina's 
office  once  served  as  the 

children's  schoolroom,  painted, 

as  Nicholas  I  specified,  to 

look  like  a  military  tent 


Pushkin  visited  frequently.  A  con- 
nection to  Pushkin,  however  tenu- 
ous, raises  a  chair  or  table  to  the 
status  of  talisman.  Other  pieces  sim- 
ply evoke  the  period.  The  blue  glass 
chandelier,  the  Saint  Petersburg 
vase,  and  the  Karelian  hitch  furni- 
ture in  the  living  room  all  simulate 
the  luxury  that  surrounded  the  in- 
dehted  poet.  Galkina  and  her  asso- 
ciates work  with  both  myth  and 
history  in  their  magical  incantations. 
"Unless  asked,  we  never  say  that 
something  isn't  real,"  she  says.  "In 
the  end  that  isn't  important,  and  we 
don't  want  to  wreck  the  mood." 

Another  curatorial  style  is  repre- 
sented at  the  dacha  of  Pushkin's  bete 
noire  and  patron.  Emperor  Nicholas 
I,  where  much  of  what  is  missing  has 
been  faithfully  reproduced.  The 
modestly  named  Cottage,  designed 
by  transplanted  Scottish  architect 
Adam  Menelaus  and  completed  in 
1829,  is  surrounded  by  rolling  park- 
land and  woods  in  the  town  of  Peter- 
hof.  The  emperor  and  his  family 
took  up  residence  from  early  June 


through  early  September  each  year 
in  the  fanciful  neo-Gothic  house. 

Used  as  a  hospital  for  German  of- 
ficers during  the  siege  of  Leningrad, 
the  imperial  dacha  survived  World 
War  II  remarkably  intact,  with  main 
of  its  small  valuables  stripped  and 
safeguarded  by  Russians.  After  the 
war,  lost  furniture  was  carefully  re- 
created and  today  the  rooms  look 
nearly  identical  to  the  way  they  did  in 
Nicholas  I's  day.  The  flamboyant 
neo-Gothic  dining  room  chairs,  for 
example,  were  modeled  after  a  sin- 
gle surviving  remnant ,  while  the  din- 
ing room  porcelain  and  crystal — all 
bearing  the  royal  blue  coat  of  arms — 
is  original.  The  Cottage's  pictorial  rec- 
ords are  so  precise,  explains  chief 
curator  Valentina  Tikhinina,  that 
tables,  chairs,  and  paintings  are 
positioned  exactly  as  they  were  150 
years  ago.  The  stair  hall  glows  with 
Ivan  Scotti's  magnificent — and  mas- 
terly restored — trompe  1'oeil  of  a 
towering  cathedral  interior.  And 
Tikhinina  oversees  the  daily  work- 
ings of  the       (Continued  on  page  1 36) 


The  Cottage's  main  stair,  above,  features  a 
mural  that  evokes  a  cathedral  interior. 
Below:  Clocks  inset  into  an  1866  portrait  of 
Nicholas  I  represent  the  time  in  66  counties 
in  the  Russian  empire,  with  Moscow  and 
Saint  Petersburg  in  the  center.  Opposite  above: 
Curator  Valentina  Tikhinina  in  her  office. 
Opposite  below:  A  gazebo  in  front  of  the  dacha 


Gehry 
in  Focus 


In   two  current   projects  the 
architect  takes  a  fresh   look 
at   buildings   and   furniture 
By  Pilar  Viladas 


Seen  from  Main  Street  in 
Venice.  Frank  Gehry's  design 
for  Chiat/Day/Mojo's  West 
Coast  headquarters  creates  a 
street  scape  where  there  had 
been  none.  The  boatlike 
white-painted  metal  curve 
and  copper-clad  columns  of 
the  facade  flank  giant  black 
plaster  binoculars  designed 
by  artists  Claes  Oldenburg 
and  Coosje  van  Bruggen. 
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LTHOUGH  FRANK  GEHRY  IS  ON  ENOUGH  ARGHITEGTURAL 
A-lists  to  snag  big-time  commissions  like  the  Disney  Con- 
cert Hall  in  Los  Angeles,  he  hasn't  lost  his  taste  for  the 
shock  of  the  new,  as  seen  in  his  latest  works:  a  line  of 
startling  wood  furniture  for  KnollStudio  and  a  new 
West  Coast  headquarters  for  advertising  mega- 
agency  Chiat/Day/Mojo  in  Venice. 
No  stranger  to  furniture  design  or  to  the  innovative  use  of  materi- 
als— his  legendary  Easy  Edges  cardboard  line  is  a  case  in  point — 
Gehry  has  taken  the  tradition  of  bent  laminated  plywood  furniture 
pioneered  by  the  likes  of  Alvar  Aalto  and  Charles  Eames  one  revolu- 
tionary step  further,  achieving  what  others  in  the  industry  said 
couldn't  be  done.  Working  with  designer  Daniel  Sachs  in  a  workshop 
funded  by  Knoll,  Gehry  laminated  strips  of  maple  veneer  into  struc- 
tural members  of  an  unheard-of  thinness  of  seven  thirty-seconds  of 
an  inch.  He  exploited  the  principles  of  the  bushel  basket  to  weave 
them  into  springy,  structurally  sound  chairs,  tables,  and  ottomans 
that  weigh  next  to  nothing  and  sell  for  not  too  much  more.  Montreal's 
Musee  des  Arts  Decoratifs  has  already  organized  an  exhibition  of  the 

furniture,  conferring  on  it  design-clas- 
sic status  before  it  rolls  off  the  produc- 
tion line  this  spring. 

Although  Gehry  had  been  mulling 
over  the  woven-wood  idea  for  years,  he 
credits  its  leap  into  the  real  world  to  art 
and  architecture  maven  Barbara  Ja- 
kobson,  who  introduced  Gehry  to 
Knoll's  then-owner,  Marshall  Cogan, 
and  his  son  Andrew,  now  Knoll's  vice  president  of  design  under  the 
regime  headed  by  Knoll  Group  CEO  Maurice  Sardi. 

Gehry's  client  for  the  Chiat/Day/Mojo  building,  ad  mogul  Jay 
Chiat,  is  no  stranger  to  risk  taking  either.  (You've  seen  the  Energizer 
bunny?  Enough  said.)  He  liked  Gehry's  idea  for  a  long  low  structure 
with  a  boat-shaped  facade  at  one  end  and  treelike  columns  at  the  oth- 
er. But  what  would  bridge  them  in  the  middle?  Gehry  recalls  that  dur- 
ing one  meeting  Chiat  pressed  him  so  hard  to  come  up  with  an  answer 
that  he  grabbed  the  first  thing  handy — a  model  of  a  binoculars- 
shaped  tower  that  Claes  Oldenburg  and  Coosje  van  Brug 
gen  had  proposed  for  an  unbuilt  collaborative  project 
Chiat  raved,  Gehry  called  the  artists  to  see  if  they  wanted 
to  do  a  little  creative  recycling,  and  architectural  history  had 
another  entry.  (In  the  meantime,  Gehry  designed  the  agen- 
cy a  temporary  headquarters — with  a  fish-shaped  confer- 
ence room — so  famous  it  appeared  on  Thirtysomething.) 

Gehry  feels  an  avuncular  pride  at  having  brokered  Ol 
denburg  and  van  Bruggen's  first  architectural  commis- 
sion (the  binoculars  house  conference  rooms).  But  he's  human 
enough  to  admit  to  a  certain  twinge:  "I  knew  the  minute  I  picked  up 
those  binoculars  that  I'd  given  up  the  center  of  the  photographs."  A 


Gehry  took 

bentwood  furniture 

a  step  beyond 

Aalto  and  Eames 


Frank  Gehry  poses, 
Icarus-like,  opposite, 
with  a  coffee  table 
base  and  other 
pieces  of  his  ultra- 
light wood  furniture 
for  KnollStudio.  His 
sketches,  above  and 
below,  mirror  the 
energy  of  his  design 
Details  see  Resource 
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"Almost  an 
hour  this  side 
of  Albany  is 
the  Center 
of  the  World — 
I  own  it," 
Church  said 


I  NEVER  MET  WITH  A  CLASS  OF  MEN  WHO  WERE  S( )  H(  M'EEESM  ,\. 
confirmed  in  artistic  error  as  ordinary  decorators,"  wrote 
Charles  Lock  Eastlake,  the  nineteenth-century  British  ar- 
chitect and  commentator  on  design  who  became  an  influen- 
tial advocate  of  "Art  Furnishing."  His  book  Hints  on 
Household  Taste  in  Furniture,  Upholstery,  and  Details,  first  pub- 
lished in  1868  and  avidly  read  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
did  much  to  herald  the  ideas  of  the  aesthetic  movement  a  decade  be- 
fore Oscar  Wilde  began  to  preach  the  gospel  of  art  for  art's  sake.  For 
years  to  come,  the  notion  that  artists'  houses  were  special,  almost  holy 
places  devoted  to  the  creation  of  beauty  seems  to  have  fascinated 
those  whose  thoughts  and  daily  labors  were  devoted  to  more  mun- 
dane ends.  Magazines  encouraged  curiosity  about  the  way  artists 


lived,  and  the  demand  for  "artistic'' 
surroundings  left  its  mark  even  on 
the  upholsterers  and  commercial 
decorators  the  true  aesthete  de- 
spised. But  just  what  was  it  that  set 
the  shrine  to  art  apart  from  the  over- 
stuffed and  overcrowded  rooms  of 
vulgar  lost  souls? 

There  are  no  better  places  to  seek 
answers  than  the  houses  of  two  of  the 
most  celebrated  painters  of  the  peri- 
od: Frederic,  Lord  Leighton,  presi- 
dent of  the  Royal  Academy  in 


London  and  the  only  artist  ever  to 
have  been  raised  to  the  peerage,  and 
Frederic  Edwin  Church,  a  ninth- 
generation  New  Englander  who,  at 
the  height  of  his  powers,  was  the  best 
loved  of  the  Hudson  River  landscap- 
ists.  Both  houses  have  been  pre- 
served as  museums  and  both  have  in 
recent  years  been  sensitively  re- 
stored. No  evidence  suggests  that 
Leighton  and  Church  ever  met  or 
corresponded,  and  yet  their  houses 
display  remarkable  similarities. 

Leighton  chose  a  pleasant  site  in 
Kensington,  then  a  rather  smart 
London  district  last  becoming 
known  as  an  artists'  quarter,  if  only 
for  the  richer  and  more  successful 
kind  of  artists.  By  contrast  Church 
secured  a  piece  of  high  ground  with 
fine  prospects  up  and  down  the 
Hudson  River  valley  and  across  to 
the  Catskills.  It  was  a  spot  he  had 
known  and  loved  since  the  day  in 
1845. when  his  mentor,  Thomas 
Cole,  first  took  him  there  to  draw  the 
breathtaking  panorama. 

Both  Leighton  and  Church  built 
from  scratch,  because  each  knew 
precisely  what  he  wanted.  Both  em- 


Frederic  Leighton,  right,  by  Tissot,  1874. 
Above  left:  Leighton  House  with  the 
octagonal  Arab  Hall  added  in  1877  by 
George  Aitchison.  Above  right:  Inside  the 
hall  the  original  chandelier  is  suspended 
from  the  dome.  Opposite,  clockwise  from 
top  left:  Church  in  a  portrait  attributed 
to  Charles  Elliott,  1866;  evocations  of  the 
Middle  East  predominate  in  Olana's 
eclectic  facades;  a  view  from  Olana,  1871; 
the  East  Parlor  took  its  color  scheme  from 
Church's  palette;  stencils  were  adapted 
from  a  plate  in  Les  Arts  arabes,  1873. 


mm 

ploved  architect  friends  to  assist  with 
the  practical  details  of  design  and 
construction,  but  the  two  houses. 
Leighton  House  and  Olana,  remain 
monuments  to  their  creators'  bold 
and  individual  tastes.  Proclaiming  a 
love  of  unconventional  color,  per- 
sonal symbolism,  and  the  richness 
and  detail  of  Middle  Eastern  archi- 
tecture and  decoration,  both  build- 
ings reveal  how  houses  can  realize 
their  owners'  lifelong  dreams. 

Leighton  looked  eastward  from  an 
early  age.  Born  in  1830,  he  grew  up 
cherishing  the  romantic  tradition 
that  his  grandfather  had  served  in 
Saint  Petersburg  as  physician  to  a 
czarina.  Frederic's  mother's  poor 
health  led  the  family  to  travel  on  the 
Continent  in  search  of  cures;  he  be- 
gan his  serious  art  training  in  Frank- 
furt. From  there  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  produced  his  first  publicly 
acclaimed  canvas,  a  Florentine  his- 
tory piece,  Cimabue's Madonna,  which 
was  bought  by  Queen  Victoria  and 
Prince  Albert.  In  Paris  from  1855  to 
1858,  Leighton  was  influenced  by 
French  academic  classicism.  Bv  the 
time  he  settled  in  London  in  1859  he 
had  not  only  found  his  own  style  but 
polished  his  social  manners.  The 
strikingly  handsome  artist  soon  be- 
came a  favorite  in  the  circle  of  the 
prince  and  princess  of  Wales,  mak- 
ing his  way  through  fashionable 
drawing  rooms  like  a  Greek  god  in  a 
frock  coat. 

Leighton  was  not  the  first  artist  to 
discover  that  longed-for  critical  and 
social  success  can  threaten  creativity. 
Over  time  he  came  to  see  the  need 


Leighton  made  his  way 
through  fashionable 
London  like  a  Greek 
god  in  a  frock  coat 
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for  a  fastidiously  ordered  household 
that  would  allow  for  uninterrupted 
days  in  the  studio  as  well  as  evenings 
set  aside  for  the  lavish  musical  par- 
ties of  which  he  was  so  fond.  As  origi- 
nally planned  with  the  assistance  of 
the  architect  George  Aitchison, 
Leighton  House  was  relatively  sim- 
ple. The  asymmetrical  brick  box 
built  in  1864—66  was  the  perfect 
bachelor  artist's  residence.  The  exte- 
rior was  unexceptional;  inside,  the 
most  notable  feature  was  the  severe 
ebonized  woodwork  contrasting 
with  somber  aesthetic  movement  col- 
ors on  the  walls.  There  was  just  one 
bedroom,  for  Leighton  had  no  wish 


to  be  inconvenienced  by  guests. 

The  increasing  exoticism  of  his 
taste  during  the  next  decade  led  him 
to  acquire  many  beautiful  objects, 
among  them  additions  to  the  re- 
markable collection  of  Islamic  tiles 
he  had  started  in  Tangier  in  1852.  By 
1877  he  was  eager  to  enlarge  the 
house  and  again  called  upon  Aitchi- 
son, who  erected  the  crowning  glory 
of  the  house,  the  double-height  Arab 
Hall,  said  to  have  been  based  on  the 
banquet  room  of  the  Moorish  La  Zisa 
palace  in  Palermo.  Several  of  Leigh- 
ton's  friends  contributed  to  the  deco- 
ration: Sir  Richard  Burton,  the  ex- 
plorer and  translator  of  the  Arabian 


The  Arab  Hall, 
opposite,  displays 
some  of  Leighton's 
collection  of  Iznik 
tiles.  Above  left: 
In  the  stairwell  a 
hexagonal  Islamic 
tile  is  surrounded 
by  arts  and  crafts 
tiles  by  William  de 
Morgan.  Paintings 
by  Leighton.  Above 
right:  In  the  silk- 
lined  gallery, 
Millais's  Shelling 
Peas  hangs  above 
a  Grecian  daybed 
by  Alfred  Stevens. 
Left:  A  photograph 
of  Leighton  stands 
near  several  of  the 
artist's  drawings. 


Nights,  sent  old  tiles,  some  bearing 
Arabic  inscriptions;  Walter  Crane  de- 
signed the  mosaic  frieze  of  peacocks; 
Randolph  Caldecott  and  Edgar 
Boehm  supplied  intricately  carved 
capitals;  William  de  Morgan  made 
the  peacock-blue  tiles  that  line  an  an- 
teroom and  part  of  the  staircase  hall. 

Although  admirers  made  moves  to 
preserve  the  house  as  a  museum  im- 
mediately after  Leighton's  death  in 
1896,  the  contents  were  ultimately 
dispersed.  The  Arab  Hall  was  the 
only  section  of  the  house  that  re- 
tained any  trace  of  Leighton's  spirit; 
the  rest  of  the  rooms  were  sadly  ne- 
glected. Only  with  the  arrival  in  1 98 1 
of  a  new  curator  and  latter-day  aes- 
thete, Stephen  Jones,  did  things  look 
up.  Over  the  next  seven  years  he 
brought  the  house  back  to  life  with 
the  help  of  expert  advisers — above 
all  conservation  architect  Ian  Grant 
and  document-textile  specialist  Guy 
Evans.  To  walk  through  the  rooms 
today — or,  better  still,  to  listen  to  mu- 
sic in  the  studio  as  Leighton  loved  to 
do — is  to  catch  a  precious  glimpse  of 
the  civilized  life  of  a  nineteenth-cen- 
tury artistic  grandee. 

If  ever  the  Zeitgeist  played  a  neat 
trick,  it  was  in  the  nearly  simulta- 
neous genesis  of  Olana  some  3,000 
miles  from  Kensington.  Church,  like 
Leighton,  enjoyed  his  first  public 
successes  in  the  1850s.  His  great  pic- 
ture Niagara   (Continued  on  page  1 39) 
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Jacques  Kaplan  and  Violaine 
Bachelier,  opposite,  cozy  up 
to  a  sculpture  by  Joy  Brown. 
Above:  In  a  guest  room  an 
old  icebox  serves  as  a  night 
table.  A  painting  by  Lisa 
Brody  hangs  above  an  arm- 
chair from  Kaplan's  former 
Fifth  Avenue  fur  salon. 
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Fauve  Country 

A  Connecticut  farmhouse  is  the  canvas  for 
gallery  owners  Jacques  Kaplan  and  Violaine  Bachelier 

By    John     Richardson      Photographs   by   Richard    Felber 


THE  QUALITIES  OF  THIS 
down-to-earth  New  En- 
gland house  and  its  quirky 
fauve-colored  rooms  are 
very  much  those  of  its  adventurous 
owners,  Jacques  Kaplan  and  his  wife, 
Violaine  Bachelier.  Jacques  had 
wanted  to  be  an  artist  or  philoso- 
pher, but  after  a  wartime  spell  as  an 
officer  in  the  Foreign  Legion  he 
joined  the  fur  business  that  his  fam- 
ily had  transferred  from  Paris  to 
New  York.  The  fantasy  of  his  furs  es- 
pecially delighted  the  New  York 
painters  of  the  fifties  and  sixties,  who 
would  have  shuddered  to  see  their 
companions  attired  in  anything  as 
square  as  mink.  (One  winter  Jacques's 
huge  shaggy  coats  of  black  monkey 
fur  transformed  Niki  de  Saint-Phalle 
and  Tinguely  and  a  number  of  their 
friends  into  yetis.)  Having  little  or  no 
money,  what  could  the  painters  use 
as  barter  but  paintings?  Hence 


Jacques's  remarkable  collection  of 
New  York  School  art. 

And  then  at  a  Museum  of  Modern 
Art  opening  in  1967,  Jacques  had  a 
revelation  that  changed  his  life.  Al- 
fred Barrjr.,  the  director  of  the  mu- 
seum, pointedly  turned  his  back  on 
him.  Why?  Barr,  it  turned  out,  was  a 
fervent  naturalist  and  had  no  time 
for  someone  who  profited  from  the 
trapping  and  torturing  of  endan- 
gered species.  Like  Paul  on  the  road 
to  Damascus,  Jacques  saw  the  light. 
As  soon  as  he  could,  he  sold  his  inter- 
est in  the  fur  business,  gave  his  collec- 
tion of  rare  skins  to  the  Smithsonian, 
joined  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  and 
set  up  as  a  private  art  dealer.  Barr 
never  cut  him  again.  Given  Jacques's 
eclectic  and  outre  taste  as  well  as 
charm  and  energy,  his  apartment 
soon  became  a  mecca  for  avant- 
garde  painters  and  collectors. 

The  switch  was  timely:  modern  art 
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was  booming.  However,  as  Manhat- 
tan overheads  spiraled,  young  artists 
whose  work  sold  in  hundreds  rather 
than  thousands  of  dollars  had  in- 
creasing difficulty  finding  dealers 
who  could  afford  to  give  them  shows. 
To  heLp  resolve  this  problem  as  well 
as  have  some  fun,  Jacques  decided  to 
establish  a  gallery  outside  New  York. 
In  the  small  Connecticut  town  of 
Kent  he  found  the  perfect  premises: 
a  caboose  outside  the  old  railroad  sta- 
tion. The  regular  shows  that  Jacques 
organized  in  what  he  called  the 
Paris-New  York— Kent  Gallery  did 
so  well  that  he  and  Violaine  started 
another  in  the  same  town.  Between 
them  the  couple  now  have  four  gal- 
leries. They  have  a  stable  of  thirty  or 
forty  artists  from  all  over  the  world 
and  a  mostly  local  following  of  some 
240  collectors.  Kent  is  well  on  the  way 
to  being  the  art  center  of  Connecti- 
cut. "Much  more  rewarding  than  the 


Carol  Anthony's 
Pear  is  propped  up, 
above,  beyond  a  tin 
dining  table  designed 
by  Bachelier.  Right: 
A  sculpture  made  by 
Kaplan's  daughter, 
Laurence,  at  age 
seven  rests  on  a  hand 
painted  dresser  of 
unknown  origin. 
The  framed  feather 
was  a  gift  from  Man 
Ray.  Opposite  above: 
The  pugs  Cornelia 
and  Romeo  share 
a  drop-cloth-covered 
sofa  in  the  living 
room.  Trompe  l'oeil 
painting  is  by  Ann 
Osenga,  rhinoceros 
by  Clemance  Gregory 
and  seated  figure  by 
Joy  Brown.  Opposite 
below:  An  Alexander 
Liberman  sculpture. 
Details  see  Resources. 


Violaine  uses  colors  that  are  more  often 
seen  in  a  Matisse  than  on  farmhouse  walls 


SoHo  rat  race,"  says  Jacques. 

Eight  years  ago  he  started  looking 
for  a  house  near  Kent.  Like  other 
foreigners  (including  myself), 
Jacques  had  taken  a  liking  to  an  area 
in  western  Connecticut  that  is  un- 
spoiled, unmanicured,  and  scenical- 
ly  varied.  Much  of  the  countryside 
smacks  of  Grandma  Moses,  but  the 
corner  of  the  state  where  Jacques 
and  I  found  our  dream  houses  wafts 
one  back  to  the  Jura  or  Vorarlberg. 
One  expects  to  come  across  chalets 
with  geranium-filled  window  boxes 
and  hear  the  sound  of  cowbells. 

Before  even  looking  inside, 
Jacques  decided  to  buy  the  house  for 
the  view:  an  infinite  blue  expanse  of 
wooded  hills  with  a  lake  glistening  in 
the  middle  distance,  much  like  a 
Claude  Lorraine.  On  inspection,  the 
farmhouse — circa  1790  with  later 
additions — turned  out  to  have  a  lot 
of  charm,  but  it  had  suffered  from 


years  of  neglect,  albeit  benign.  Radi- 
cal renovation  was  required.  As  he 
was  about  to  marry  a  Frenchwoman 
who  is  an  expert  fixer  of  houses  (as 
well  as  an  industrial  psychologist), 
this  was  no  problem.  Except  for 
plumbing  and  electrical  installations, 
Violaine  did  all  the  work:  plastering, 
carpentering,  and  painting,  not  to 
speak  of  designing  and  refinishing 
furniture.  Every  room  bears  the 
stamp  of  her  taste,  skill,  and  fantasy. 

Violaine  uses  colors  that  are  more 
often  seen  in  a  Matisse  than  on  the 
walls  of  a  farmhouse.  The  dining 
room,  for  instance,  is  painted  an  in- 
tense ultramarine — a  marvelous  foil 
for  the  egg-yolk  yellow  tabletop  she 
has  contrived  out  of  a  sheet  of  the 
stamped  tin  used  for  ceilings.  The 
Kaplans'  furniture  tends  to  be  ex- 
tremely simple  and  utilitarian — old 
but  not  exactly  obsolete.  A  snappy- 
looking  commode  in  a  guest  room 
turns  out  to  be  an  ancient  icebox 
whose  brass  hardware  mimics  the 
fanciness  of  ormolu  mounts. 

Violaine  is  also  a  collector  of  objets 
trouves;  in  fact,  she  is  planning  to  es- 
tablish a  museum  for  her  collection 
in  a  nearby  barn.  Meanwhile  the 
house  serves  as  a  repository  for  the 
magic  rubbish,  kitsch,  and  art  brut 
that  she  and  Jacques  have  found  on 
their  travels.  Their  other  collec- 
tion— modern  masters — is  in  stor- 
age: that  way  they  don't  have  to 
worry  about  security.  Items  Jacques 
brings  home  from  the  galleries  tend 
to  end  up  in  neighbors'  collections, 
except  for  a  few  cherished  presents, 
such  as  a  box  containing  a  huge  black 
feather  with  a  ribald  birthday  in-! 
scription  from  Man  Ray. 

"C'est  une  maison  heureuse." 
Jacques's  boast  is  justified.  The  ex- 
planation of  this  almost  palpable 
happiness  is  a  backgammon  board 
set  up  in  the  flowerpot-colored  living 
room.  Husband  and  wife  make  a 
point  of  playing  a  game  at  least  once 
a  day  as  an  escape  valve  for  any  possi- 
ble animosity.  This  certainly  seems  to 
work.  It  may  be  the  backgammon,  it 
may  be  the  color,  but  this  is  a  house 
without  shadows.  A 

Editor:  Carolyn  Englefield 


i  n  Osenga's  sink  and  bowl  of 
;  )les,  below,  seem  to  hover  in  the 
i  lticolor  guest  room  Kaplan  says 

-  >  "accidentally  painted  a  la  Kennet 
■  land."  Opposite  above:  An  Osen 
I  mpe  1'oeil  leather  jacket  hangs 
]  ide  a  Valentino  suitcase,  c.  1971. 

plan's  zebra  self-portrait  was 
,  libited  in  his  196b  one-man  show 
New  York.  Opposite  below:  La 

-  me  de  M.  Seguin  by  Peter  Woytuk. 
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Honoria   Murphy   Donnelly 
remembers  family  homes 
where   Hemingway  and 
Fitzgerald  came  to  call 
By  Wendy  Goodman 
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I'D  WRITE  IN  M  Y  D  I  A  R  Y  , 
'Hooray!  We're  going  to 
America,'  "  recalls  Hon- 
oria  Murphy  Donnelly.  "I 
loved  France;  it  was  my  sec- 
ond country  and  I  lived 
there  for  twelve  years.  But 
in  the  Mediterranean  you  don't  hear 
the  water.  Here  in  East  Hampton  all 
fifteen  or  twenty  bedrooms  in  my 
grandfather's  house  were  on  the 
ocean,  and  we  could  hear  the  crash- 
ing surf.  That  sound  fascinated  me." 
Two  houses  on  two  coasts  set  the 
stage  for  Honoria  Donnelly's  ex- 
traordinary childhood  in  the  1920s. 
One  was  Dunes,  the  sprawling  man- 
sion on  her  grandfather  Wiborg's 
six-hundred-acre  Long  Island  es- 
tate: "I  remember  a  huge  living 
room  with  an  enormous  fireplace 
and  bear  rugs  all  over,  with  their  jaws 
open,  and  a  long  refectory  table  with 


a  huge  ship's  model  hanging  above, 
instead  of  a  chandelier.  There  were 
Irish  wolfhounds  and  horses,  and  I'd 
see  my  aunt  and  my  grandfather  gal- 
loping in  the  fields  in  front  of  the 
house.  It  was  all  absolutely  flat,  with 
no  bushes  or  trees." 

The  other  was  Villa  America,  a 
fourteen-room  house  overlooking 
the  Mediterranean  in  Cap  d'Antibes, 
where  her  parents,  Gerald  and  Sara 
Murphy,  invented  a  lifestyle  that 
captivated  manv  of  their  genera- 
tion's most  creative  people:  from  Pi- 
casso and  Leger  to  Dorothy  Parker, 

On  her  ninth  birthday,  Gerald  and  Sara 
Murphy's  daughter,  Honoria,  opposite, 
was  photographed  in  harlequin  costume 
by  Man  Ray  outside  Villa  America,  the 
family's  house  at  Cap  d'Antibes,  above. 
A  gouache,  above  inset,  painted  by 
Gerald,  right,  and  displayed  under  glass 
at  the  gate,  marked  the  approach  to  the 
villa  and  its  lush  and  fragrant  gardens. 
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MacLeish,  Dos  Passos,  Hemingway, 
and  Fitzgerald,  whose  Tender  Is  the 
Night  was  inspired  in  part  by  the 
Murphys.  In  those  sun-filled  days 
on  the  Riviera,  Villa  America  was 
the  center  of  a  radiant  universe. 

It  was  in  1 92 1  that  Sara  and  Gerald 
Murphy  set  off  for  Europe  with 
four-year-old  Honoria  and  her  two 
younger  brothers,  Baoth  and  Pat- 
rick, intent  on  living  with  a  creativity 
and  independence  impossible  in  the 
privileged  world  of  their  wealthy 
New  York  families.  The  Wiborgs 
had  made  a  fortune  manufacturing 
inks;  the  Murphys  owned  the  presti- 
gious leather  goods  store  Mark 
Cross.  After  a  summer  in  England, 
Sara  and  Gerald  settled  in  Paris.  Pos- 
sessed of  great  style  and  a  gift  for 
friendship,  the  couple  met  Ernest 
and  Hadley  Hemingway,  Erik  Satie, 
Jean  Cocteau,  the  Russian  emigres  in 
Diaghilev's  orbit.  Gerald,  astounded 
by  cubism,  launched  a  promising  ca- 
reer as  a  painter. 

The  Murphys'  romance  with  the 
Riviera  began  in  the  summer  of 
1922,  when  they  visited  a  villa  rented 
by  Gerald  s  friend  Cole  Porter,  and 
blossomed  the  following  year  when 
they  bought  the  house  they  chris- 
tened Villa  America.  Gerald  had  the 


original  peaked  roof  replaced  with  a 
flat  sunroof — perhaps  the  first  on 
the  Riviera — and  had  metal  furni- 
ture for  the  outdoor  terrace  painted 
with  silver  radiator  paint.  Honoria 
remembers  taking  naps  after  lunch 
in  the  tiered  garden,  in  waves  of 


scent  from  orange  blossoms,  mimo- 
sa, and  oleander,  and  learning  how 
to  bake  biscuits  on  the  miniature 
wood  stove  in  her  playhouse. 

The  interior  decorating  scheme 
was  black  and  white:  waxed  black  tile 
floors,  white  walls,  black  satin  slip- 
covers, fireplaces  framed  with  mir- 
rors. "My  mother  would  dye  damask 
tablecloths  either  purple  or  black, 
with  black  lace  edging,"  Honoria 
says.  "In  the  middle  of  the  table  she'd 
have  a  bowl  of  floating  pink  camel- 
lias. For  a  big  party  mother  would 
use  black         (Continued  on  page  135) 

The  Murphy  style.  Clockwise  from  top 
left:  Honoria's  snapshot  of  Hemingway; 
Sara;  Gerald  at  Yale;  the  terrace  at  Villa 
America;  Honoria  and  her  brothers;  a 
feed  bag,  Gerald's  adaptation  at  left,  and 
a  current  Mark  Cross  bag;  Picasso  at 
La  Garoupe  with  Countess  Etienne  de 
Beaumont,  Ginnie  Carpenter  Hill,  and 
Sara.  Opposite,  clockwise  from  top:  Dunes, 
the  Wiborgs'  summer  house;  Honoria 
today;  her  cottage  in  East  Hampton;  plates 
Gerald  imported  for  Mark  Cross;  inside 
Dunes,  1918.  Details  see  Resources. 
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A  black  Stetson  was  part  of  Picasso's  beach  attire,  Honoria  recalls 
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With  light  and  color 
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California's  cultural  and  geographical 
links  to  Mexico.  Details  see  Resources. 
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N  THE  1920S  WHEN  FRANK  LLOYD  WRIGHT 
built  a  handful  of  masterpieces  in  Los  Angeles 
that  recalled  Precolumbian  temples,  he  seems 
to  have  been  acknowledging  that  the  Ameri- 
can West  and  Southwest  belong  to  a  geograph- 
ic region  that  stretches  deep  into  Mexico,  that 
the  natural  cultural  axis  follows  the  great  arid 
landmass  south  to  Mexico  City  and  beyond, 
not  east  to  New  York,  Boston,  and  Europe.  For 
Wright  there  should  be  no  New  England  salt- 
boxes  or  Norman  chateaux  in  southern 
California,  only  houses  built  for  the  desert  sun. 

The  house  the  eminent  Mexican  architect  Ricardo 
Legorreta  designed  for  Audrey  and  Arthur  Greenberg 
affirms  that  regional  connection  by  bringing  the  strong 
silent  wall  of  Mexico  back  to  southern  California,  where 
it  was  once  indigenous — the  high  resolute  walls  that  for 
centuries  protected  haciendas  and  missions  from  the 
outside  world  while  creating  worlds  within.  In  this 
Brentwood  neighborhood  there  may  indeed  be  English 
Tudor  and  French  Regency  houses  that  think  they  are  in 
a  damp  and  drizzly  climate.  But  the  Greenbergs'  high 
stucco  walls  are  as  perfectly  adapted  to  southern  Califor- 
nia as  the  thick  leaves  of  the  agaves  clustered  in  the  park- 
ing corral;  the  walls  seem  to  exfoliate  in  the  sun, 
luxuriating  in  the  light  to  form  exterior  and  interior 
c6urts  and  patios  that  blur  the  distinctions  between  out- 
side and  in.  The  walls  catch  the  sun  like  huge  light  basins, 
while  casting  deep  shadows  that  induce  breezes  even  in 
the  still  heat.  In  a  recent  monograph  published  by  the 
University  of  Texas  Press,  Legorreta  himself  speaks 
about  the  mysteries  of  the  wall,  how  it  opens,  allows 
glimpses  into  secret  gardens,  or  hides  the  view  of  places 
beyond:  "Tragedy,  strength,  joy,  romance,  peace,  light, 
and  color,  all  of  these  qualities  are  in  Mexican  walls." 

One  such  wall  fronts  the  street.  Inside,  gravel  crunch- 
es under  the  tires,  making  any  car  sound  like  a  Rolls.  The 
wall-to-wall  crushed  rock  in  the  motor  court  reestablish- 
es a  sense  of  desert  in  this  over- 
irrigated  district  of  English 
gardens,  carpeting  the  ground 
with  what  seems  an  elemental 
Saharan  purity.  The  uniform 
color  also  paints  an  abstract 
ground  plane  that  merges  with 
the  sand-colored  hand-trow- 
eled walls  in  an  abstract  envi- 
ron mental  composition, 
punctuated  by  a  cluster  of  sev- 
enty-foot Washington  palms  in 
a  corner  of  the  entry  court.  The 
Greenbergs — he  is  a  lawyer  and 
the  president  of  the  Legal  Aid 
foundation  of  Los  Angeles,  she 
sculpts,  and  both  are  active  in 
Los  Angeles  museums  and  the 
downtown  Music  Center — have 
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collected  works  by  second-generation  abstract  expres- 
sionists and  California  artists  since  the  1960s,  and  this  is 
the  first  of  many  views  of  the  house  that  seem  like  ab- 
stract paintings  made  into  architecture.  The  house  tee- 
ters between  a  vernacular  identity  and  one  based  on 
contemporary  painting,  denying  that  there  need  be  any 
distinction  between  the  traditional  and  the  modern. 

The  luminous  lavender  walls  of  an  interior  court, 
looking  like  an  underwater  pool,  draw  the  visitor  to  the 
front  door.  "The  color  throughout  the  house  is  all  Ricar- 
do's,"  Audrey  Greenberg  explains,  "and  it's  affected  my 
own  color  sense."  The  chrome-yellow  walls  of  the  stair- 
way to  the  library  in- 


Some  views  of 
the  house  look 
like  abstract 
paintings  made 
into  architecture 


candesce  like  a  sunspot 
under  the  yellow  baf- 
fles of  the  skylight;  in 
the  pavilion  near  the 
swimming  pool  a  hot- 
pink  trellis  tinges  the 
air  around  it,  setting 
off  an  aureole  of  color. 
Legorreta  confesses 
that  sometimes  he  is 
more  interested  in  a  color  than  in  the  object  that  carries 
it — more  interested  in  a  red  that  is  on  a  wall  than  in  a  wall 
that  is  red:  "As  happens  with  true  love,  every  day  I  love 
color  more  and  more.  I  can't  live  without  color." 

A  large  living  room  with  sixteen-foot  ceilings  centers  a 
house  whose  loose  organization  is  revealed  only  gradual- 
ly, as  you  walk  through  it.  "His  concept  is  surprise.  You 
don't  see  everything  at  once,"  says  Audrey  Greenberg  as 
she  moves  between  surprises,  from  a  living  room  window 
looking  into  the  lavender  lightwell  to  a  vista  of  the  can- 
yon partially  hidden  by  the  fireplace.  "He  uses  color  to 
draw  attention  to  the  views — and  much  of  the  color  is  de- 
cided at  the  last  moment:  'Let's  paint  that  wall  yellow.'  " 
Indeed,  at  first  the  colors  came  as  a  surprise  to  her 
husband,  whose  main  chromatic  indulgence  to  that  point 

was  the  jaunty  green  of  his  1960 
Jaguar  convertible. 

The  manorial  living  room, 
furnished  with  an  oversize  reca- 
mier  and  similarly  scaled  built- 
ins,  many  designed  by  Los 
Angeles  decorator  James  P. 
Sams,  is  flanked  by  a  two-story 
bedroom  wing  on  one  side  and  a 

In  the  entry'  court,  opposite  above, 
towering  Washington  palms  provide 
a  linear  counterpoint  to  the  planes 
of  gravel  and  stucco  designed  by 
Ricardo  Legorreta,  left.  For  the 
architect  the  Mexican  wall  embodies 
"tragedv,  strength,  joy,  romance, 
peace,  light,  and  color."  Opposite 
below:  The  trellis  over  the  barbecue 
patio  casts  a  pinkish  glow  and  a 
crisp  pattern  that  shifts  with  the  sun. 
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kitchen  and  dining  room  wing  with  a  second-floor  li- 
brary on  the  other.  The  9,500-square-foot  house  ram- 
bles as  though  land  were  no  object,  much  like  the 
complex  family  haciendas  that  Legorreta  frequented  as 
a  child,  and  in  whose  many  rooms  he  liked  to  hide.  Each 
major  space  connects  with  others  in  two  or  more  ways; 
unpredictably  placed  windows  frame  other  parts  of  the 
house,  where  more  windows  frame  other  views.  Fre- 
quently, windows  are  high  or  off  to  the  side,  encouraging 
diagonal  views  across  a  mostly  right-angled  geometry. 
There  are  no  moldings  or  decorative  cliches;  the 
stripped  spaces  are  clear  and  empty,  registering  patterns 
of  shifting  light  coming  through  the  louvered  skylights 
like  abstract  light  paintings.  Seen  from  the  shadows  of 
the  living  room  at  high  noon,  mustard,  lavender,  and 
lemon-colored  walls  seem  to  vibrate  in  the  sun.  They 
reach  to  the  edges  of  the  site,  expanding  the  apparent 
size  of  the  house.  "Ricardo  utilized  the  entire  lot,  side  to 
side,"  says  Arthur  Greenberg.  "It's  like  living  on  a  hun- 
dred acres  of  land  with  an  enormous  vista." 

The  walls  also  work  with  the  sun  to  form  an  economy 
of  heat,  shade,  coolness,  light,  and  breeze  so  that  the 
Greenbergs  change  microclimates  when  they  go  from 
the  cavernlike  living  room  to  an  enclosed  veranda,  to  an 


outdoor  patio,  to  the  breakfast  room  adjacent  to  a  brim- 
ming fountain,  and  then  down  the  terraced  lawn  to  the 
trellised  barbecue  patio  overlooking  the  swimming  pool. 

The  Greenbergs  were  introduced  to  the  Mexican  wall 
and  its  consequences  in  a  catalogue,  published  by  New 
York's  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  of  the  work  of  Luis  Bar- 
ragan.a  friend  of  Legorreta's  who  also  adapted  Mexican 
traditions  in  his  architecture,  'i  loved  the  walls,  the  wa- 
ter, the  indoor  peace,"  recalls  Audrey  Greenberg.  When 
the  couple  decided  to  replace  the  1920s  Mediterranean- 
s' lc  house  in  which  they  had  lived  for  about  twenty-five 
years,  she  remembered  the  book:  "I  wondered  how  we 
might  get  that  architecture  on  this  property." 

Legorreta  was  lecturing  nearby,  at  UCLA's  School  of 
Architecture  and  Urban  Planning.  The  Greenbergs  at- 
tended, liked  the  slides  of  his  work,  then  traveled  to  Mex- 


ico to  see  it.  "There  were  wonderful  masses  of 
heightened  color  and  picture-framed  spaces,  and  the 
walls  did  not  admit  jarring  traffic  or  industrial  materials. 
I  thought  the  buildings  were  beautiful.  More  than  that,  I 
felt  the  work  would  fit  in  southern  California." 

Once  the  old  house  was  demolished,  the  coral  trees, 
yuccas,  and  other  mature  cultivars  already  on  the  site — 
even  the  towering  palms — were    (Continued  on  page  136) 

An  intense  yellow  stairway,  above,  and  hot-pink  louvers  under 
the  skylight  in  a  second  stairwell,  opposite,  reflect  Legorreta's 
passion  for  color.  Above  left:  A  daybed  from  Rose  Tarlow- 
Melrose  House  fits  the  expansive  scale  of  the  living  room. 
The  painting  is  Norman  Bluhm's  Falling  Day,  1957.  Left:  The 
dining  room  serves  as  a  viewing  pavilion,  with  vistas  of  the 
pool,  the  canyon,  and  the  main  part  of  the  house.  Table  and 
chairs  by  James  Sams,  fabric  from  Brunschwig  &  Fils. 
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Private  Eye 


In  his  New  York  town  house,  Steve  Mazoh 
practices  the  art  of  discretion.  By  William  P.  Rayner 

Photographs    by    Oberto    Gili      Produced    by    Anne    Foxley 


THE  WORLD  OF  THE  PRIVATE  ART  DEALER  IS  A  BIT  LIKE 

Britain's  MI5  in  that  most  of  the  activity  is  confidential 
and  the  agents  maintain  a  low  profile.  It  is  a  discreet,  gen- 
tlemanly, but  deadly  serious  business,  conducted  far 
from  the  glitz  of  galleries  and  the  glare  of  the  auction 
houses;  it  is  a  very  selective  club  to  which  only  well-heeled 
cognoscenti  and  well-endowed  museums  are  invited  by 
the  elite  sales  force  of  the  art  market. 

Among  the  most  accomplished  of  the  breed  is  Steve 
Mazoh.  He  admits  that  he  fell  into  the  profession  quite  by 
accident.  Unlike  many  of  his  peers,  he  didn't  study  art 
history — and  even  a  quick  glance  at  his  decidedly  uncon- 
ventional career  history  makes  it  clear  that  he  didn't  take 


courses  in  how  to  succeed  in  business  either.  He  graduat- 
ed Phi  Beta  Kappa  from  Johns  Hopkins  with  a  degree  in 
philosophy,  went  on  to  graduate  school  at  Brown, 
dropped  out,  took  some  premed  courses  at  Johns  Hop- 
kins, dropped  out,  tried  his  hand  at  social  work,  dropped 
out,  and  finally  took  a  job  at  a  Baltimore  gift  shop  that 
turned  out  to  have  an  enormous  collection  of  prints. 
Thus  Mazoh's  first  brush  with  the  art  world  and  the  last 
time  he  questioned  his  future. 

Not  that  things  went  smoothly.  Within  six  months  he 
was  again  unemployed.  Fortunately,  Lotte  Drew-Bear,  a 
respected  surrealist  art  dealer  who  had  worked  at  the  Ju- 
lien  Levy  Gallery  in  New  York,  opened  a  gallery  in  Balti- 
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more  and  hired  Mazoh.  "I  was  the 
only  game  in  town,"  he  explains. 
This  was  his  introduction  to  the  big 
time.  Their  first  exhibition  included 
works  by  such  giants  as  de  Kooning, 
Rothko,  Picasso,  and  Pollock.  Balti- 
more could  not  have  cared  less.  The 
gallery  folded. 

It  was  then  that  Mazoh's  entrepre- 
neurial ability  surfaced.  He  had  dis- 
covered that  the  catalogue  raisonne 
of  the  graphic  works  of  Picasso  and 
Chagall  contained  several  original 
lithographs.  "I  ordered  a  batch  of 
these  books,  cut  out  the  lithographs, 
matted  them,  got  into  my  Volks- 
wagen, drove  down  to  Georgetown, 
and  peddled  them  for  ten  dollars 
apiece,"  he  recalls.  "My  circum- 
stances required  an  income  of  about 
sixty  dollars  a  week.  I  lived  in  a  one- 
room  flat  with  an  electric  fan,  a  bed, 
and  a  couple  of  chairs." 

During  one  of  these  forays,  in 
1964,  he  heard  that  a  woman  who 
owned  a  used-clothing  store  in  Vir- 
ginia had  a  de  Kooning  for  sale.  "I 
found  the  owner  among  secondhand 


The  Picasso  over  the  living  room  mantel,  opposite,  is  a  domestic  scene: 
Francoise,  Claude,  and  Paloma  with  toys  said  to  have  been  made  by  the 
artist.  The  canvas  resting  below  is  an  oil  by  Paul  Klee.  Above:  Small 
bronzes  by  Matisse  and  Degas  are  flanked  by  16th-  and  17th-century 
Italian  pieces  on  a  table  under  a  Leger  painting  from  1921.  Behind  the 
Regency  settee,  a  Rodin  bronze  plays  off  against  a  1961  Franz  Kline. 
Below:  The  pale  yellow  walls  of  the  dining  room  set  off  the  Bonnard 
centered  over  an  18th-century  side  table  attributed  to  Matthias  Lock. 


Ever  since  his  days  in  a  one-room  apartment 

in  Baltimore,  space-  for  pictures  has 

been  Mazoh's  primary  decorating  dictate 


looking  at 

an  early  David  and  a  Degas  oil 
on  paper  from  the  1870s  at  the 
left,  a  nude  and  an  oval  portrait 
by  Rubens  in  the  center,  and,  on 
the  wall,  a  religious  scene  by  17th- 
century  painter  Jacob  Jordaens. 


marked-down  negligees,  foxtail- 
trimmed  coats,  and  feathered  hats 
and  meekly  asked  after  the  work," 
Mazoh  says.  She  went  to  the  back 
room  and  brought  out  two  de  Koo- 
nings, a  Rothko,  a  Warhol,  and  a  Ro- 
senquist.  "They  had  been  left  to  her 
to  sell  by  the  estate  of  a  niece  of  a  for- 
mer curator  at  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art.  My  eyes  popped  out.  The 
whole  collection  was  worth,  at  that 
time,  about  $  1 30,000."  Mazoh's  fam- 
ily bankrolled  him  to  one  de  Koo- 
ning; he  sold  it,  bought  the  other, 
then  took  the  remaining  pictures  on 
consignment  and  sold  them.  And  the 
rest,  as  they  say,  is  history. 

Almost.  After  all,  no  single  life- 
time is  apt  to  produce  two  used- 
clothes  ladies  with  de  Koonings.  But 
Mazoh's  timing  held.  Mies  van  der 
Robe  had  just  completed  an  apart- 
ment complex  in  Baltimore  with  an 
art  gallery — and  the  manager  was  a 
classmate  of  Mazoh's.  It  was  agreed 
that  if  Mazoh  rented  one  of  the 
apartments  (for  $127  a  month)  he 
would  be  given  exclusive  right  to  use 
the  gallery.  He  opened  the  gallery 
with  prints  by  Leonard  Baskin,  fol- 
lowed by  Picasso  prints,  then  paint- 
ings by  Sam  Francis,  Kline,  Pollock, 
and  members  of  the  Ashcan  School. 
Ibis  time  Baltimore  was  ready. 

Mazoh's  living  arrangements  have 
clearly  undergone  remarkable  im- 
provement. Settled  in  New  York 
since  1970.  be  lives  and  works  in  a 
house  built  in  1931  by  Delano  &  Al- 
drich,  who,  like  Mazoh,  got  their 
start  in  Baltimore.  While  he  does  not 
believe  in  having  more  furniture 
than  is  absolutely  necessary,  what  he 
does  have  is  first-rate:  a  mid  eigh- 
teenth century  side  table  with  carv- 
ings of  masked  Hercules  with  lion's 
pelts  is  very  similar  to  one  attributed 
to  Matthias  Lock  in  the  collection  of 
the  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art.  In 
the  living  room  there  is  some  sculp- 
ture of  an         (Continued  on  page  1 36) 

A  17th-century  Cupid  by  Guido  Reni 
reclines  over  the  Fireplace  in  the  master 
bedroom.  At  the  left  are  two  Holy  Family 
paintings,  one  by  Ubaldo  GandolFi  and 
the  other  by  Francesco  Trevisani. 


Mazoh  believes  in  having  only  as  mi!;[ 


liture  as  absolutely  necessary;  clutter  is  not  his  style 
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Because  there 
are  things 
we  hold  dear.. 


Water  is  so  precious.  That's  why 
Hansgrohe  kitchen  faucets  conserve 
this  vanishing  resource  and  provide 
years  of  leak-free  operation.  Allegroh 
is  one  of  our  many  fine  faucets  re- 
sponsibly designed  for  today's  world. 
See  your  Hansgrohe  dealer  for  details 
about  our  kitchen  faucet  promotion. 
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Expanses  of  solid  color  control  the  clutter 
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By  Carolyn  Solus 


Great 
Rooms 


"LAYERING  IS  ALIVE  AND  WELL,"  SAYS 
decorator  David  Salomon  of  his 
sitting  room  for  the  American  Hos- 
pital of  Paris  1991  French  Designer 
Showhouse  in  New  York.  In  the 
spirit  of  Proust,  Salomon  created  a 
walk-in  scrapbook  filled  with  "re- 
membrances of  times  past" — photo- 
graphs, postcards,  invitations,  even 
paper  fans,  .ill  held  in  place  by  a  lat- 
tice ol  golden  elastic  ribbons. 

What  propels  this  nod  to  nostalgia 
right  up  to  the  present  is  strong  col- 
or. Above  a  wainscot  of  reed  garden 
fencing  the  walls  are  a  vivid  green. 

The  door  is  brilliant  red,  the  stock 
moldings  blond  faux  bois.  These  ar- 
eas of  solid  hues  control  the  clutter. 

The  furniture,  from  Keymer-|our- 
dan  Antiques,  ranges  from  a  painted 
Venetian  secretary  to  a  humble  met- 
al garden  chair;  the  fabrics  were  cho- 
sen to  complement  but  not  to  match 
one  another. 

Salomon  insists  that  every  room 
needs  a  surprise  that  pulls  the  whole 
scheme  together.  Here  it's  the  man- 
tel, a  checkerboard  ol  tiles  in  unex- 
pected shades,  which  gives  the  room 
its  local  point.  And  the  tumbling 
twigs?  Straight  from  Central  Park.  A 


A  vivid  palette  propels  this  nod 
to  nostalgia  right  up  to  the  present 


A  teal  blue  18th-century 
Venetian  secretary  and  a  Louis 
XIV  giltwood  chair  covered 
with  velour  piecework,  above, 
stand  out  against  the  bright  red 
door.  Right:  The  green  walls, 
painted  by  artist  Gail  Leddy, 
almost  disappear  behind  layers 
of  mementos  tucked  into  a  lattice 
of  ribbons.  Left:  The  collaged 
walls,  the  reed  wainscot,  and  the 
Persian  carpet  from  Doris  Leslie 
Blau  create  a  rich  backdrop  for 
19th-century  European  furniture 
from  Reymer-Jourdan  Antiques, 
in  fabrics  from  Quadrille. 


Lost  Generation 


(Continued  from  page  114)  satin  with 
J  great  embroidered  tulip-shaped  flow- 
ers in  all  colors  with  a  runner  in  the 
middle."  The  fingerbowls  were  scent- 
ed with  lemon  verbena.  Inside  and  out, 
Villa  America  was  her  parents'  joint 
creation,  Honoria  recalls.  "They'd  pick 
materials  together.  They'd  shop  to- 
gether. They  did  every  thing  together." 
I  n  Sara  and  Gerald,  the  1 983  book  she 
wrote  with  Richard  N.  Billings,  Hon- 
oria recounts  events  from  the  happy 
j  summer  of  1928:  breakfast  under  the 
:  linden  tree,  visits  to  her  father's  studio, 
j  and  daily  trips  to  the  beach,  La  Ga- 
roupe,  where  Dow-Dow,  as  the  chil- 
'  dren  called  Gerald,  methodically 
raked  away  the  carpet  of  seaweed,  a 
scene  Fitzgerald  memorialized  in 
Tender  Is  the  Night.  Gardening,  sketch- 
ing, and  swimming  at  Eden  Roc  filled 

;;  the  afternoons  before  the  adults  and 
their  friends  gathered  for  cocktails  and 
formal  dinners.  "I  was  witness  to  so 
many  conversations,  listening  to  Hem- 
ingway and  MacLeish,"  says  Honoria. 
"I  absorbed  it  all." 

It  is  this  aura  of  a  golden  life  that 

:  clings  to  the  expression  "Living  well  is 
the  best  revenge,"  a  Spanish  proverb 
Gerald  quoted  and  the  title  of  Calvin 
Tomkins's  book  about  the  Murphys. 

I  Honoria  sees  the  saying  differently:  "It 

I  has  been  misinterpreted  so  much,  I 
think.  It  was  really  that  my  father 
would  seek  the  simplest  thing,  like  the 


shop  that  had  the  nicest  peaches.  It 
didn't  mean  spending  a  lot  of  money 
necessarily."  The  notion  of  living  well 
as  revenge  occurred  to  Gerald  not  in 
the  1 920s,  when  the  family  was  happily 
ensconced  on  the  Riviera,  but  in  the 
mid  1930s,  after  his  two  sons  had  died, 
one  of  spinal  meningitis  and  the  other 
of  tuberculosis,  and  he  himself  had  giv- 
en up  painting  and  taken  charge  of 
debt-burdened  Mark  Cross.  "It  was 
when  he  was  at  his  bitterest  and  most 
upset  about  the  boys'  deaths  that  he 
took  that  proverb  and  tried  to  figure 
out  what  life  is  about,"  Honoria  says. 
"Living  well  can't  possibly  counteract 
what  happens  to  you,  but  it  helps." 

Her  parents'  style  and  courage  never 
faltered.  They  welcomed  their  friends 
to  other  residences — in  Manhattan,  at 
Sneden's  Landing  in  the  Hudson  River 
valley,  and  on  the  old  Wiborg  estate  in 
East  Hampton,  where  they  demolished 
what  Gerald  called  "the  big  bad  house," 
converted  the  garage  and  chauffeur's 
quarters  into  a  summer  cottage,  and 
held  bonfire  picnics  on  the  beach  on 
nights  when  the  moon  was  full.  Gerald, 
whatever  his  discomfort  with  what 
Honoria  calls  "the  wheeling  and  deal- 
ing part"  of  running  Mark  Cross,  saved 
the  company.  (Now  under  different 
ownership,  Mark  Cross  has  twenty-two 
stores.)  "He  was  an  artist  as  well  as  a 
businessman.  He'd  go  on  buying  trips 
and  find  the  most  extraordinary  things 
in  Europe,  and  he'd  translate  them  into 
products  for  the  store."  He  even  mod- 
eled a  shoulder  bag,  which  became  a 


best-seller,  after  a  donkey's  feed  bag  he 
bought  from  an  Italian  farmer.  "On  all 
the  models  that  appeared  in  the  maga- 
zines or  in  the  shop,"  Honoria  says, 
"he'd  have  my  initials,  HM." 

Villa  America  was  sold  in  September 
1950.  Two  months  later  Honoria  mar- 
ried William  Donnelly  ("the  love  of  my 
life")  and  settled  in  California.  But  she 
still  summers  with  her  children  and 
grandchildren  in  the  East  Hampton 
cottage  that  was  her  parents'  last  home, 
just  two  houses  down  from  the  spot 
where  Dunes  once  stood.  She  recalls 
sharing  breakfasts  with  her  grandfa- 
ther during  her  summer  visits:  "We'd 
have  Wheatena  with  thick  cream  and 
brown  sugar  in  blue  bowls — he  had  all 
blue  things.  Food  was  so  different 
when  we'd  come  to  America.  It  fasci- 
nated me." 

"That  heavy  dark  furniture,"  she 
gestures,  "that  was  in  the  hall  of  my 
grandfather's  house."  But  the  small 
pink  house  also  holds  reminders  of  Vil- 
la America.  "There  are  some  chairs  my 
parents  brought  from  Antibes,  along 
with  linens  and  the  occasional  plate. 
Arabian  boxes.  Coffee  cups,  bright 
blue  with  huge  white  polka  dots.  And 
those  wonderful  black  satin  mats."  In 
these  few  things,  together  with  a  wealth 
of  letters  and  photographs,  Gerald's 
paintings,  friends'  books  and  poems 
and  memoirs,  and  Honoria's  memo- 
ries, the  Murphy  style  survives.  "The 
golden  bowl  is  broken  indeed,"  as  Fitz- 
gerald wrote  to  Sara  and  Gerald  in 
1937,  "but  it  was  golden."  A 


California  Crossroads 


(Continued  from  page  76)  reborn  as  a 
lath  house  for  orchids  and  cuttings 
from  a  stock  of  ancient  pelargoniums 
left  on  the  property. 

Wherever  possible,  Fredricks  and 
Webb  took  their  cue  from  existing  ele- 
ments of  Shepard  Mesa.  Hardy  speci- 
mens from  the  citrus  orchard  and 
long-established  berry  patches  were 
preserved  and  interspersed  with  new 
shrubs.  Deep  clay  on  the  mesa  is  cov- 
ered by  only  the  thinnest  layer  of  top- 
soil,  and  the  site  is  subjected  to  the 
rigors  of  Pacific  winds  and  sporadic 
erosiverains,  but  the  two  gardeners 
have  nurtured  all  sorts  of  deciduous 


and  evergreen  trees — California  syca- 
mores thrive  alongside  deodar  cedars 
and  coast  redwoods,  jacaranda,  Mon- 
terey pine  and  cypress,  eucalyptus, 
California  pepper  trees,  macadamia, 
and  sweet  gum.  Their  varied  profiles 
and  foliage  set  off  the  drifts  of  native 
wildflowers  that  satisfy  aesthetic  as  well 
as  ecological  priorities. 

The  regional  water  shortage  has  en- 
couraged Fredricks  and  Webb  to  ex- 
pand their  range  of  Mediterranean 
plants  and  to  lav  more  stone  paths 
across  the  lawns,  leaving  turf  between 
the  pavers  to  maintain  the  impression 
of  generous  sweeps  of  green.  Every- 
where a  mulch  of  hay  and  manure  sup- 
plied by  neighboring  horse  farms  is  an 
aid  in  water  conservation. 


Perhaps  the  most  memorable  sights 
in  the  garden  are  the  unexpected  com- 
binations of  plants  that  defy  simple 
analysis  as  West  Coast  or  East,  Ameri- 
can or  English.  A  walk  along  a  winding 
path  offers  a  glimpse  of  foxgloves  un- 
derplanted  with  the  North  African 
morning  glory  Convolvulus  mauntani- 
rus  blooming  near  orange  and  litchi 
nut  trees.  At  the  edge  of  a  terrace,  sil- 
houetted against  meadows  and  distant 
hills,  the  twisted  skeleton  of  an  avocado 
tree — a  relic  of  the  old  orchard — pro- 
vides a  rustic  trellis  for  intertwined  wis- 
teria and  'Belle  of  Portugal'  roses. 
These  startlingly  beautiful  vignettes 
are  a  tribute  to  the  meeting  of  minds 
that  has  made  Shepard  Mesa  a  little 
world  unto  itself.  A 
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Poetry  of  Walls 

(Continued from  page  121)  moved  to  new 
locations  according  to  plans  by  Los  An- 
geles-based landscape  architects  Mia 
Lehrer  and  Scott  Sebastian.  While 
planting  within  the  walled  precincts  is 
spare,  the  edges  of  the  property  are 
verdant,  blending  into  the  lush  land- 
scaping of  the  adjacent  properties. 
The  antiques  from  the  old  house  were 
also  transplanted,  although  the  scale 


was  different.  "A  living  room  couch  in 
the  old  house  became  a  library  couch  in 
this  one,"  says  Audrey  Greenberg. 

It  is  a  house  one  senses.  The  stucco 
walls  are  hand-troweled  inside  and 
out,  with  a  texture  that  invites  the 
touch  as  it  materializes  the  light;  the 
polished  stone  floors  carry  echoing 
voices  as  well  as  the  splashing  of  foun- 
tains. With  ceilings  at  different  heights 
and  walls  that  alternately  narrow  and 
widen,  space  in  the  house  contracts  and 
expands,  alternately  intimate  and 


grand,  but  always  delivers  people  into 
large  rooms.  Materials  are  simple  and 
few — stone,  stucco,  glass — accented 
with  natural  wooden  beams  and  some 
floors  of  distressed  pecan.  Huge  earth- 
enware pots  on  the  rear  terrace  em- 
phasize the  elemental  nature  of  the 
house,  while  the  sun  etches  fleeting  sil- 
houettes of  jacarandas  onto  the  walls. 

Powerful  and  still  but  awash  with  col- 
or and  transient  patterns  of  light  and 
shadow,  the  Greenberg  house,  like  a 
sunflower,  comes  to  life  with  the  sun.  A 


Private  Eye 


(Continued  from  page  130)  appropriately 
domestic  scale,  including  small  bronzes 
by  Degas,  Matisse,  Rodin,  and  various 
sixteenth-  and  seventeenth-century 
Italian  artists.  But  it  is  wall  space  for 
pictures  which  is  paramount  to  Ma- 


zoh's  decorating  dictates.  Today  the 
paintings  on  his  walls  range  from  the 
early  seventeenth  century  to  the  pres- 
ent— from  Rubens,  Guido  Reni,  and 
Jacob  Jordaens  to  de  Kooning,  Franz 
Kline,  and  Gy  Twombly,  with  David, 
Delacroix,  Degas,  Mondrian,  Matisse, 
and  Picasso  along  the  way. 

The  last  time  I  was  in  his  office  Ma- 


zoh  was  outlining  a  travel  schedule 
worthy  of  the  president  of  a  multina- 
tional, from  New  York  to  London  to 
Basel  to  Paris  and  back,  all  in  three 
days — "and  I'll  catch  the  Concorde 
back  to  New  York  and  have  John  drive 
me  out  to  Long  Island  for  lunch."  It's 
amazing  what  a  few  courses  in  philoso- 
phy will  do.  A  < 


Classicism  Updated 

(Continued  from  page  63)  Italy,  for  in- 
stance, and  the  carpets  for  the  hall  and 
gallery  were  specially  woven  of  sewing 
thread  and  linen  by  Sam  Kasten  in 
Stockbridge,  Massachusetts." 

Charles  Le  Brun,  the  Adam  broth- 
ers, Stanford  White — the  list  of  those 
who  effortlessly  carry  out  a  grand  dec- 
orative scheme  in  every  detail  is  not 


long,  and  John  Saladino  certainly  has 
aspirations.  Steve  and  Alice  Bostic's 
bravura  ensemble  in  Atlanta  is  clearly 
the  work  of  someone — and  someone 
with  definite,  not  to  say  draconian, 
ideas  about  taste  and  use.  This  house 
makes  nonsense  of  the  idea  that  great 
classical  interiors  always  have  to  look  as 
if  they  had  been  composed  over  gener- 
ations by  many  different  hands.  The 
battery  of  antique  ornament  and  archi- 
tectural form  is  deployed  here  without 


being  cute.  Surfaces  and  finishes  are 
often  cool,  as  cool  as  the  stone  rotundas 
of  English  country  houses,  but  they  are 
warmed  and  dressed  with  light  and 
texture.  Saladino  remembers  telling 
Alice  Bostic  that  most  great  houses 
have  names  because  they  have  person- 
alities. "Live  like  this  and  perhaps  you 
will  be  happy"  is  the  powerful  message 
of  this  house.  Steve  Bostic  says,  "It's  like 
going  from  a  motor  scooter  to  a  Lam- 
borghini." A 


Russia's  Past 


(Continued from  page  95)  Cottage  in  the 
former  children's  schoolroom,  where 
the  walls  are  painted,  as  Nicholas  I 
specified,  to  look  like  a  military  tent. 

Not  all  of  Russia  is  so  vulnerable  to 
invasion.  Abramtsevo,  an  estate  two 
hours  north  of  Moscow,  has  been  a  safe 
retreat  for  generations  of  Russian  art- 
isis  and  writers.  In  1843  an  eminent 
theater  critic,  Sergei  Aksakov,  moved 
here  alter  having  been  fired  by  Nicho- 
las I  for  softness  as  a  literary  censor.  In 
rural  peace  Aksakov  discovered  a  deep 
literary  gift,  recording  the  delights  of 
hunting,  fishing,  and  family  life  in  his 
books  and  diaries.  He  also  had  an  enor- 
mous circle  of  friends:  his  simple  gray 


wooden  manor  house  served  as  a  gath- 
ering spot  for  intellectuals  of  all  ideo- 
logical leanings,  a  salon  in  the  forest 
where  Nikolai  Gogol  read  aloud  and 
Ivan  Turgenev  stalked  grouse. 

Exhibits  at  Abramtsevo  record  much 
of  this  life  in  the  form  of  family  photo- 
graphs and  Aksakov's  library  of  in- 
scribed first  editions.  Visitors  today, 
however,  are  more  likely  to  be  awed  by 
the  contributions  of  a  later  owner,  the 
immensely  rich  railroad  magnate 
Savva  Mamontov,  whose  patronage 
helped  spearhead  Russia's  national 
arts  revival.  Mamontov  and  his  wife, 
Elizaveta,  financed  everything  from 
architecture  to  opera  and  even  chose  to 
live  for  periods  with  the  people  they 
supported.  An  astonishing  number  of 
Russia's  major  artistic,  theatrical,  and 


musical  figures  of  the  late  nineteenth 
century  received  inspiration  from  this 
pastoral  haven.  Abramtsevo  was  the 
site  of  furniture-making  workshops 
for  the  local  peasants,  sculpture  stu- 
dios, and  homemade  theaters  (Ma- 
montov himself  wrote  plays  and  staged 
productions  in  which  Stanislavsky, 
among  others,  took  part).  The  wooden 
buildings  Mamontov  had  raised  on  the 
estate  replicate  peasant  styles  and 
mark  the  moment  in  Russia  when 
artists  began  adapting  folk  motifs  to 
modernism.  Today  the  complex  is  a 
thriving  museum  with  an  ongoing  pro- 
gram of  exhibitions.  "We  continue  to 
work  with  contemporary  artists,"  ex- 
plains curator  Olga  Arzumanova.  "We 
are  always  in  the  process  of  creating 
our  own  history."  A 
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tion, Bal  Harbour;  Janice  Rudy,  Houston  Stephen 
Dweck  sterling  grape  leaf  brooch  with  citrine,  gar- 
nets, gold  beetle,  $3,250.  at  Bergdorf  Goodman. 
NYC,  M  H  Reinhold  Jewelers,  Puerto  Rico;  to  or- 
der at  Neiman  Marcus,  24  Collection,  Bal  Harbour; 
Etc  ,  Birmingham;  Tootsies.  Houston    Stephen 


Dweck  jeweled  cabochon  bronze  beaded  brace- 
let with  beetle,  $1,750,  at  Bergdorf  Goodman. 
NYC.  Polly  Adams.  Laredo;  to  order  at  Neiman 
Marcus,  Body  Art,  Denver;  Knit  Wit.  Philadelphia 
Stephen  Dweck  Home  Collection  one-of-a-kind 
bronze  chandelier  with  hand-assembled  glass 
grapes,  $8,800.  for  stores  (212)  764-3030. 
CLASSICISM  UPDATED 
Pages  56-63  Decoration,  by  John  F  Saladino, 
NYC  (212)  752-2440  Architecture,  by  Robert 
Frank  McAlpine  Architecture.  Montgomery  (205) 
262-831 5  Contracting,  by  Dan  Dover  Builder,  Mar- 
ietta (404)  977-1965  Stonework,  by  Delta  Granite 
&  Marble,  San  Antonio  (512)  525-0800  Landscape 
architecture,  by  Daugherty/Anderson  &  Assocs., 
Atlanta  (404)  873-3123  56-57  Calla  upholstered 
chairs,  Club  sofas,  Sleigh  beechwood  chairs.  Lan- 
tern Drum  lit  table,  to  the  trade  at  Saladino  Furni- 
ture, NYC  (212)  838-0500  Custom  hand-looped 
carpet,  similar  to  the  trade  to  order  from  Hokanson 
(800)  255-5720  Directions  wool  wall-to-wall  car- 
peting, to  the  trade  at  Stark  Carpet,  for  showrooms 
(212)  752-9000  Linen  gauze  (#1206)  for  shades, 
linen  wallcovering  (#3903).  to  the  trade  at  Henry 
Calvin  Fabrics,  for  showrooms  (415)  565-1950 
Custom  Itahanate  table,  by  Niemann  Weeks,  to  the 
trade  to  order  from  J  Lambeth  &  Co  .  Washington, 
DC  (202)  646-1 774.  Gloriana  silk  stripe  on  Sleigh 
chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House.  NYC.  Atlan- 
ta. Boston.  Chicago.  Dallas.  Dania.  Denver.  Hous- 
ton. Los  Angeles.  Philadelphia.  Portland.  San 
Francisco.  Seattle,  Troy  Renshaw  viscose/linen 
(#1028/35)  on  sofas,  to  the  trade  at  Grey  Watkins. 
for  showrooms  (212)  371-2333  58  Hand-carved 
marble  table  (#86-1 9A),  to  order  from  Absolute, 
London  (71)  589-2795  Custom  ribbed  rugs,  simi- 
lar to  order  from  Sam  Kasten  Handweaver,  Stock- 
bridge  (413)  298-5502  Quarto  sconces,  by  Tobia 
Scarpa,  from  Flos,  for  dealers  (516)  549-2745 
Luna  round  coffee  table  under  stairs,  to  the  trade  at 
Saladino  Furniture  (see  above)  59  Velours  de  Lin 


on  armchairs,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see 
above)  Marissa  calfskin  on  sofa,  to  the  trade  to  or- 
der from  Spmneybeck  (800)  482-7777  Courtisane 
Silk  Stripe  sea  green  stripe  (#190654)  on  two  pil- 
lows, to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils.  NYC.  Atlan- 
ta. Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland.  Dallas,  Dania, 
Denver,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel.  London,  Los  An- 
geles, Philadelphia.  San  Diego,  San  Francisco,  Se- 
attle. Toronto.  Troy.  Washington,  DC  Eddington 
Bemberg/cotton/silk  stripe  (#92572)  on  two  pil- 
lows, to  the  trade  at  Greeff  Fabrics,  for  showrooms 
(800)  223-0357  Cantate  Taffeta  silk  for  pillow,  otto- 
man, to  the  trade  at  Andre  Bon,  for  showrooms 
(21 2)  355-401 2  Empire  inlaid  bone  table  (#F330), 
to  the  trade  at  Ambience,  for  showrooms  (212) 
688-01 70  Custom  handwoven  chenille  throw,  sim- 
ilar to  the  trade  to  order  at  Jeffrey  Aronoff,  NYC 
(212)  645-3155  Regent  armchairs,  ottoman, 
Quadrant  coffee  table,  to  the  trade  at  Saladino  Fur- 
niture (see  above)  61  Architectural  murals,  by  Da- 
vid Keith  Braly,  Auburn  (205)  844-5445  Corvallis 
wool  carpet,  leather  wall  tiles,  to  the  trade  at  Stark 
(see  above)  Tertius  cocktail  table.  Amphora  lamp, 
Saladino  Plexiglas  lamp  on  end  table,  to  the  trade 
at  Saladino  Furniture  (see  above)  Peacock  ash/ 
teak  chair,  by  Hans  Wegner.  to  the  trade  at  Design 
Selections  International,  for  showrooms  (212)  751- 
1321.  Thai  Tartan  silk  on  pillows,  to  the  trade  at 
Jack  Lenor  Larsen,  for  showrooms  (212)  674-3993 
Calla  chairs,  Tube  lamp,  both  in  dining  room,  to  the 
trade  at  Saladino  Furniture  (see  above)  Matisse 
wool  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Stark  (see  above) 
Scheherazade  silk  (#2634)  on  chairs,  to  the  trade 
at  Gretchen  Bellinger,  for  showrooms  (518)  235- 
2828  62  Paris  Chintz  on  lounge  chair,  to  the  trade 
at  Clarence  House  (see  above)  Cotton  rep 
(#2939-1 1 1 )  on  desk  chair,  pillow,  to  the  trade  at 
Kravet  Fabrics,  for  showrooms  (212)  421-6363 
Liberty  Tulips  Woven  Texture  cotton/viscose  for 
bedcover,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above) 
Custom  wool  carpet,  to  the  trade  to  order  at  Stark 


Looking  Ahead  Its  NiceTo  Know 
International  Paper  Is  Behind  Y)u  At  Haig  Point 


In  all  the  world  of  master- 
planned  communities,  only 
one  is  special  enough  to  have 
the  resources  of  International 
Paper  behind  it:  Haig  Point  on 
Daufuskie  Island,  South 
Carolina. 

Surrounded  by  water,  just 
a  relaxing  ferry  ride  from 
Hilton  Head  Island,  Haig 
Point  is  a  place  unlike  any 
other.   Where  old-fashioned 
Lowcountry  architecture  and 
picket  fences  are  still  comfortably  at  home.  Where 
a  wonderfully  playable  29-hole  seaside  Rees  Jones 
masterpiece  has  been  called  one  of  the  nations 
finest  golf  courses.  And  where  our  resident 
members  are  the  most  special  feature  of  all. 

Discover  it  for  yourself  with  a  "Taste  of  Haig 
Point,11  a  3  days/2  nights  get-acquainted  visit  that 
includes  accommodations,  dining,  recreation  and  a 
private  tour  of  our  extraordinary  community. 

To  Arrange  Your  "Taste  of  Haig  Point" 
Call  l-8(H)-W2-3b:tf  Today.  Fax  1(803)686-5713 


HAIG  POINT 

AT  HOME  ON  DAUFUSKIE  ISLAND 


Obtain  the  Property  Report  required  by  federal  law  and  read  it  before  signing  anything    No  federal  agency  has  judged  the  merits  or  value,  if  any.  of  this  property    Void  where  prohibited  by  law.  Property  is  registered 
with  the  New  Jersey  Real  K.state  Commission    Registration  does  not  constitute  an  endorsement  of  the  merits  or  value  of  the  project.  Obtain  and  read  the \.  J  Public  Offering  statement  before  signing  anything.  IL 
App.  HL-91-250  #85-15-134  NJRKC©  1<W|  International  Paper  Realty  Corporation  of  South  Carolina.  Craig  C.  Ostergard,  Brolcer-in-Charge. 
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(see  above)  Amphora  table  lamp,  Tripod  cocktail 
table.  Bay  sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Saladino  Furniture 
(see  above).  Brass  floor  lamp  (#C1240L).  by  Ca- 
sella  Lighting,  for  dealers  (415)  626-9600  Calibre 
silver  fire  tools  (#4158GS),  at  Danny  Alessandro, 
NYC  (212)  421-1928  Emoi  moire  cotton  (#5316- 
62)  for  bedcovers,  Kypa  cotton  stripe  (#5702-19) 
for  panels,  headboards,  pillows,  to  the  trade  at 
Boussac  of  France,  for  showrooms  (212)  421- 
0534  Spiral  chaise,  Tube  lamp,  to  the  trade  at  Sa- 
ladino Furniture  (see  above)  Umbria  wool  carpet, 
to  the  trade  at  Stark  (see  above)  63  Comb  Back 
chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Saladino  Furniture  (see 
above)  Sovereign  Niagara  nickel-silver  bath  set, 
from  Kallista.  for  dealers  (415)  895-6400  Cheery 
mulberry  bark  paper,  to  the  trade  at  Maya  Roma- 
noff, for  showrooms  (312)  465-6909  Chintz  Uni  for 
throw,  headboard,  shams,  to  the  trade  at  Yves 
Gonnet,  for  showrooms  (212)  758-8220  Sampeng 
silk  stripe  on  bedcover,  by  Jim  Thompson  Thai  Silk, 
to  the  trade  at  Ian  Wall,  NYC;  for  other  showrooms 
(707)  935-0316.  Cassandra  chair,  to  the  trade  at 
Saladino  Furniture  (see  above)  Umbria  carpet,  to 
the  trade  at  Stark  (see  above) 
PETE'S  PLACE 

Pages  64-71  Decoration,  by  Thomas  Callaway  & 
Assocs  ,  Los  Angeles  (310)  447-2889  fax  (310) 
447-01  12  64-65  First  Cabin  teak  chaise 
(#FC214).  to  the  trade  at  Summit  Furniture,  for 
showrooms  (408)  375-7811.  Bench,  similar  at 
Dwellings  Revisited,  Taos  (505)  758-3377.  66-67 
Soutine  club  chair  with  hand-antiqued  leather,  San 
Ysidro  wood  bench/sofa,  to  order  from  Thomas 
Callaway  Bench  Works,  Los  Angeles  (310)  447- 
1 795  fax  (310)  447-01 1 2  American  Primitive  flam- 
ing urns,  old  Western  stool  with  hooked  upholstery, 
similar  at  Nonesuch  Antiques,  Santa  Monica  (31 0) 
393-1245  California  plein  air  paintings,  Alfred  Mor- 
ang  painting  against  wall,  similar  at  Nonesuch  Fine 
Art,  Santa  Monica  (310)  458-3773  Reproduction 
Monterey  chair,  antique  hub  lamp  with  rawhide 
shade,  at  Hemisphere,  Santa  Monica  (310)  458- 
6853  Indian  trade  blanket  for  upholstery,  similar  at 
the  Rainbow  Man,  Santa  Fe  (505)  982-8706  Portu- 
guese sun  tile,  similar  at  Throckmorton  Fine  Art, 
Santa  Fe  (505)  988- 1 698  Antique  Provencal  pitch- 
ers, similar  at  Wallach  &  Jiavis  Antiques,  Los  Ange- 
les (310)  278-5755.  Antique  Mexican  bowl  on 
table,  similar  at  Richard  Worthen  Galleries,  Albu- 
querque (505)  764-9595  67  Betheny  Rayure  linen/ 
cotton  on  sofa  back,  Christina  Marabout  wool 
fringe,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above 
for  pgs  56-57)  Antique  Mexican  chairs,  similar  at 
Foreign  Traders,  Santa  Fe  (505)  983-6441 .  Retab- 
los,  similar  at  Federico,  Santa  Monica  (310)  458- 
4134  Plein  air  painting  above  sofa,  similar  at 
Nonesuch  Fine  Art  (see  above)  69  Savoire  chairs, 
to  order  from  John  Hall  Designs,  Santa  Monica 
(3 1 0)  393-0305  Rug,  similar  to  the  trade  at  Richard 
Mulligan/Sunset  Cottage,  Los  Angeles  (213)  650- 
8660  Custom  reproduction  Shaker  wire  chande- 
lier with  ball  and  American  colonial  iron  chandelier, 
to  the  trade  to  order  from  Richard  Mulligan  (see 
above)  Vintage  Mexican  bowl  on  table,  similar  at 
Nonesuch  Antiques  (see  above)  Antique  Spanish 
plate  on  sideboard,  similar  at  Hacienda  de  San 
Francisco,  Ranchos  de  Taos  (505)  758-0477  70 
Mexican  chairs,  at  Artesanos  Imports,  Santa  Fe 
(505)  983-5563  70-71  Navajo  blankets,  Mexican 
wall  shelf,  similar  at  John  Isaac  Antiques,  Albu- 
querque (505)  842-6656  Kilim-covered  chaise,  at 
Hemisphere  (see  above).  Nina  club  chair  with 
hand-antiqued  leather,  to  order  from  Thomas 
Callaway  Bench  Works  (see  above)  Antique  can- 
dlesticks for  lamps,  similar  at  Dewey  Galleries, 
Santa  Fe  (800)  327-7721  Acoma  pot  above  bed, 
similar  at  Nonesuch  Antiques  (see  above) 
CALIFORNIA  CROSSROADS 
Pages  72-77  For  information,  Gary  Fredricks 
Landscape  Design  and  Joseph  M  Webb  Architec- 
tural Design  (805)  684-0841 
MAKING  A  SPLASH 

Pages  78-79  Decorative  art,  design,  decoration, 
by  Nancy  A  Kintisch ,  Los  Angeles  (2 1 3)  666-2795 
Assistance  on  decorative  art,  by  Lorraine  Heitz- 


man,  Los  Angeles  (213)  663-3335.  Custom  dress- 
ing table,  $5,000,  custom  Chaise  du  Mer.  $4,500, 
George  Jensh  1938  painting  of  lady,  similar  to  or- 
der from  Nancy  A  Kintisch  (see  above)  Pastel  to 
left  of  dressing  table,  similar  to  order  from  Deanne 
Paul,  Los  Angeles  (213)  666-901 5  Custom  uphol- 
stery, at  Lloyd's  Custom  Furniture,  Los  Angeles 
(310)  652-0725  Carmen  Miranda  Stripe  cotton 
bark  cloth,  Cairo  cotton  boucle  moss  fringe,  both 
on  chaise,  Palm  Beach  cotton  tassel  fringe,  to  the 
trade  at  Full  Swing  Textiles,  for  showrooms  (401) 
849-9494  Custom  poplar/birch  folding  screen 
(without  painting),  to  the  trade  to  order  from  David 
Perry,  Los  Angeles  (213)  666-7510  Dolphin  arm- 
chair, Arlington  accessory  table  (both  without  dec- 
oration), to  the  trade  at  Nancy  Corzine,  for 
showrooms  (310)  652-4859  Caroline  silk  taffeta 
(without  gilt)  on  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Henry  Calvin 
Fabrics,  for  showrooms  (415)  565-1950  Decora- 
tive floorcloth,  $1,500,  similar  to  order  from  Neil 
Korpinen,  Los  Angeles  (213)  661-9861  Cherub 
bronze/zinc/marble  table  lamp,  $800,  by  Jerry  Van 
Deelen  for  Jerrystyle,  to  order  at  Jerrystyle,  NYC, 
Venice  One-of-a-kind  pique  mirror  with  cream- 
ware  disc,  $275,  similar  at  Tony  Mack,  Los  Angeles 
(213)  935-5589  Custom  Merpeople  metal  vanity 
mirror,  designed  by  Philip  Miller  and  Nancy  A.  Kin- 
tisch, $1,500,  similar  to  order  from  artist  Philip 
Miller,  Los  Angeles  (213)  483-7711  Plastic  shell 
necklace,  crystal  choker  on  table,  similar  at  Connie 
Parente  Private  Collection,  Los  Angeles  (213)  650- 
6882  Custom  dried-flower  boa  across  screen, 
$225,  pearl  drapmgs,  flowers,  to  order  from  Rob 
Smith  of  Laurels,  Los  Angeles  (213)  655-3466 
PEACEFUL  KINGDOM 

Pages  80-85  Decoration,  by  Kitty  Hawks,  NYC 
(212)  832-3810  Upholstery,  curtains,  to  the  trade 
at  Guy  Eklund,  NYC  (212)  348-7300  80  Pompeii 
wallpaper,  to  the  trade  at  Osborne  &  Little,  for 
showrooms  (203)  359-1500  Reproduction  18th- 
century  wrought-iron  chandelier,  at  Howard  Ka- 
plan Antiques,  NYC  (212)  674-1000  81  Gauffrage 
Antique  Velvet  rayon/cotton  on  chairs,  to  the  trade 
at  Rose  Cumming ,  for  showrooms  (2 1 2)  758-0844 
Carlotta  cotton/viscose  on  armchair,  to  the  trade  at 
Clarence  House  (see  above  for  pgs  56-57).  Car- 
pet, similar  at  Doris  Leslie  Blau,  NYC  (212)  759- 
3715.  Antique  textiles  for  pillows,  similar  at  Cora 
Gmsburg,  NYC  (212)  744-1352  by  appt  DC  Natu- 
ral wool  broadloom  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Decora- 
tive Carpets,  Los  Angeles  (310)  657-8840  Kings 
Highway  silk  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Upper 
South  Studio,  for  showrooms  (919)  724-5480  1 9th- 
century  wood  fan,  similar  at  Thos  K.  Woodard, 
NYC  (212)  794-9404  Louis  XVI  trumeau  mirror, 
similar  at  Trevor  Potts  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  737- 
2756  82  19th-century  cupboard  with  book  spine 
doors,  similar  at  Trevor  Potts  (see  above)  83 
Chairs,  similar  at  Newel  Art  Galleries,  NYC  (212) 
758-1970  Carpet,  similar  at  Doris  Leslie  Blau  (see 
above)  Sikandra  silk  on  chairs,  byZimmer-Rohde, 
to  the  trade  at  Jack  Lenor  Larsen,  for  showrooms 
(212)  674-3993  84-85  Setalana  Sheer  wool/silk 
for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see 
above  for  pgs  56-57),  Halsey  Linen  Stripe  linen/ 
rayon  on  bed,  to  the  trade  at  Payne  Fabrics,  for 
showrooms  (800)  543-4322  Natural  Chenille  cot- 
ton/flax on  chaise,  by  Joseph  Noble,  to  the  trade  at 
Mimi  London,  for  showrooms  (310)  855-2567 
Monte  Carlo  linen/cotton  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at 
Jack  Lenor  Larsen  (see  above)  Antique  fabric  on 
bench,  similar  at  Cora  Gmsburg  (see  above) 
GEHRY  IN  FOCUS 

Page  99  Gehry  Collection  laminated  bentwood  fur- 
niture, to  the  trade  at  KnollStudio,  division  of  the 
Knoll  Group,  for  showrooms  (800)  223-1354 

FAUVE  COUNTRY 

Pages  106-11   Paris-New  York-Kent  Gallery. 
Kent  (203)  927-4152;  Bachelier-Cardonsky  Gal- 
lery, Kent  (203)  927-31 29 
THE  LOST  GENERATION 
Page  114  Suede  bucket  bag  (#0656),  at  Mark 
Cross,  for  stores  (800)  533-3814. 
THE  POETRY  OF  WALLS 
Pages  116-123  Architecture,  by  Ricardo  Legor- 


reta  of  Legorreta  Arquitectos,  285-A  Palacio  de  | 
Versalles,  Mexico  City  1 1020;  (5)251-96-98  Land- 1 
scape  architecture,  by  Mia  Lehrer  and  Scott  Se- 
bastian of  Lehrer  &  Sebastian,  Los  Angeles  (213) 
664-4747  Decoration,  by  James  P.  Sams,  Los  An- 
geles (310)  659-9723  Contracting,  by  Leonard 
Bovee&Son,  Saugus  (805)296-1417  121  French 
provincial  daybed,  to  the  trade  to  order  at  Rose 
Tarlow- Melrose  House,  for  showrooms  (21 3)  651 
2202  Venezia  silk  on  daybed,  by  Prima  Seta  Tex- 
tiles, to  the  trade  at  Bradbury  Collection,  Los 
Angeles  (310)  657-3940  Villa  Fauteuil  oak  chairs, 
to  the  trade  to  order  at  J  Robert  Scott,  Los  Angeles 
(310)  659-4910  Lambert  cotton  on  dining  chairs 
to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above  for  pg  59).    J 
GREAT  ROOMS 

Pages  133-34  Decoration,  by  David  Salomon,. 
NYC  (212)  874-2695  Wall  painting,  by  Gail  Leddy 
of  Oasis  Studio,  NYC  (212)  247-091 5  Upholstery, 
to  the  trade  at  Furniture  Masters,  Brooklyn  (718) 
599-0771  133  Bardelli  tiles,  at  Hastings  Tile  &  II  j 
Bagno  Collection,  for  showrooms  (212)  674-9700 
17th-century  Dutch  mirror,  faience  urn,  similar  at1 
Reymer-Jourdan  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  674-4470 
134  Secretary,  Louis  XIV  chair,  similar  at  Reymer- 
Jourdan  (see  above)   La  Scala  linen  velvets  on 
chair,  to  the  trade  at  Quadrille,  for  showrooms 
(212)  753-2995  Wire  reed  fencing,  at  Charles  H 
Demerest,  Bloomingdale  (201)  492-1414  Malayer 
carpet,  c  1915,  similar  at  Doris  Leslie  Blau.  NYC 
(212)  759-3715   Biedermeier  sofa,  similar  at, 
Reymer-Jourdan  (see  above)  Belvoir  viscose/cot- 
ton on  sofa,  Madagascar  natural  fiber  on  pillows,  to' 
the  trade  at  Quadrille  (see  above)  Baltic  neo-Goth- , 
ic  table,  c  1830,  French  chair,  c.  1825,  similar  at 
Reymer-Jourdan  (see  above)    Byzantium  cotton 
chenille  on  French  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Quadrille 
(see  above)   Biedermeier  wing  chair,  similar  at 
Reymer-Jourdan  (see  above).  Madelame  linen/ 
cotton  on  wing  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Quadrille  (see 
above)   J    S   Consultants  brass  floor  lamps 
(#L936),  to  the  trade  to  order  at  John  Boone.  NYC. 
for  other  showrooms  (212)  688-7838. 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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Eclectic  Aesthetes 


(Continued  from  page  104)  made  him  fa- 
mous in  I857;atthe  1 859  exhibition  of 

another  dramatic  landscape.  The  Heart 
of  the  Andes,  he  nut  the  woman  he 
would  marry.  The  following  year  he 
bought  Wynson  Breezy  Farm,  126 
acres  of  good  land  just  below  what  be- 
already  thought  of  as  "bis"  hilltop,  and 
built  a  modest  house  designed  by  Rich- 
ard Morris  Hunt.  During  the  next  few 
years  Church  enjoyed  playing  at  farm- 
ing. All  the  while,  he  was  waiting  to  buy 
the  land  at  the  summit  of  the  hill  where 
he  had  set  his  heart  upon  building  his 
real  house.  His  chance  came  in  1867, 
but  he  had  to  pay  dearly  for  those  last 
few  precious  acres. 

Hunt  provided  a  grand  design  for  a 
new  house  in  the  style  of  a  chateau,  but 
Church  did  not  approve  it.  He  was  still 
casting  around  for  ideas  when  he  sud- 
denly uprooted  the  family  and  set  off 
for  England,  Europe,  and  the  Near 
East.  Toward  the  end  of  their  two-year 
journey,  Church  wrote  home  to  a 
friend:  "1  have  got  plenty  of  capital 
ideas  and  new  ones  about  house  build- 
ing." On  their  return  to  New  York  he 
engaged  Calvert  Vaux,  an  English  ar- 
chitect who  had  been  Frederick  Law 
Olmsted's  partner  in  laying  out  Cen- 
tral Park.  Church  began  to  make  hun- 
dreds of  detailed  drawings  for  the 
house  and  it  was  clear  from  the  outset 
that  Vaux's  primary  role  was  to  inter- 
pret Church's  vision. 

Work  began  with  the  stables  and  car- 
riage house,  which  served  as  work- 
men's lodgings.  It  was  two  years  before 
the  family  was  able  to  take  possession 
of  even  the  upper  floors  of  the  main 
house,  and  several  more  years  before 
the  principal  rooms  were  completed  to 
the  artist's  exacting  designs.  Church 
himself  drew  every  ornamental  motif, 
designed  every  stencil  for  the  walls, 
and  worked  out  every  color  scheme, 
keying  samples  and  swatches  to  hues 
mixed  on  his  own  palette.  In  several 
rooms  he  based  colors  on  tones  in  the 
pictures  that  were  to  adorn  them. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  the  name 
Olana  was  taken  from  the  Arabic  for 
"our  place  on  high,"  but  a  closer  deri- 
vation has  recently  come  to  light  in  a 
book  in  Church's  library.  A  volume  by 
the  ancient  geographer  Strabo,  given 
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to  the  painter  by  his  wife,  identifies 
Olana  as  a  treasure  house  near  Mount 
Ararat.  The  reference  calls  to  mind  an 
endearingly  smug  letter  in  which 
Church  boasts:  "Almost  an  hour  this 
side  of  Albany  is  the  Center  of  the 
World — I  own  it." 

Architecturally  Olana  is  at  once 
daunting  and  alluring,  monumental 
and  subtle.  Massive  walls  and  a  great 
pyramid-capped  tower  are  embel- 
lished with  fanciful  Persian  arches  and 
polychrome  decoration,  and  a  delicate 
colonnade  joins  the  imposing  block  of 
the  house  to  the  pinnacled  pavilion 
containing  Church's  studio  and  an  ob- 
servatory. As  soon  as  one  enters  the 
house,  it  is  apparent  that  the  interiors 
have  been  planned  to  convey  a  sense  of 
harmonious  continuity  from  one  space 
to  the  next.  The  heart  of  Olana  is  the 
Court  Hall,  inspired  by  the  open  court- 
yards of  the  East.  A  purple  in  the  arch- 
es echoes  the  color  of  the  vestibule,  and 
pink  trim  introduces  the  scheme  of  the 
parlor  in  which  Church  hung  his  view 
of  the  rose-hued  temple  at  Petra. 

After  Church's  death  in  1900  the 
property  stayed  in  family  hands,  virtu- 


ally untouched  until  1964.  Two  years 
later  Olana  was  acquired  by  New  York 
State  as  a  historic  site.  James  Ryan,  a 
knowledgeable  and  sympathetic  site 
manager,  is  leading  the  effort  to  ret  urn 
the  house  to  its  authentic  appearance, 
both  inside  and  out.  Most  recently,  re- 
search has  concentrated  on  restoring 
the  surrounding  landscape.  Here,  Fi- 
nally, lies  the  crucial  difference  be- 
tween Leighton  House  and  Olana.  The 
London  house  is  an  urban,  inward- 
looking  structure,  with  few  windows 
that  even  command  a  view  of  the  gar- 
den, whereas  Olana  is  all  about  vistas: 
Church  wrote  of  how  he  had  built  his 
windows  as  frames  for  the  landscapes 
bevond.  Seen  alone,  each  house  re- 
flects a  distinctly  individual  vision. 
Taken  together,  they  epitomize  the 
nineteenth-c  entury  ideal  of  the  palace 
of  art  as  a  magical  realm  where  dis- 
agreeable realities  never  intrude  upon 
beautiful  dreams.  A 

For  visitors  information:  Leighton  House, 
12  Holland  Park  Rd.,  London  W14  8LZ, 
England;  (71)  602-3316.  Olana  State 
Historic  Site,  RD2,  Hudson,  NY  12534; 
(518)828-0135. 


Train  At  Home  For  A 
Career  as  An  Interior  Decorator. 

You  can  get  started  in  this  challenging  field  at  home  in  your  spare  time 

ing  fascinating  people  -  and,  best  of 
all,  finding  a  profitable  outlet  for 
your  creativity. 

Let  the  Sheffield  School  of 
Interior  Design  help  you  get  started. 
Unique  'listen-and-learn'  program 
guides  you  -  step  by  step  -  with  the 
voice  of  your  instructor  on  cassette. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  low 
cost.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  the 
school's  illustrated  catalog.  No  obli- 
gation. No  salesman  will  call. 


f  you  w'ould  enjoy  working  with 
colors  and  fabrics . . .  choosing  beau- 
tiful furniture  and  accessories . . . 
planning  dramatic  window  treat- 
ments . . .  and  putting  it  all  together 
in  rooms  that  win  applause  -  then 
you  may  have  a  good  future  as  a 
professional  interior  decorator. 

You'll  earn  money,  of  course  - 
spare-time  or  full  time.  But  you'll 
also  be  rewarded  in  other  ways  - 
working  in  fashionable  places,  meet- 


Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 


\bur  Future  in 


FOR  BEAUTIFUL  FREE  CATALOG,  MAD.  COUPON  OR 
.Interior  Decorating  4^    ^^  (800)  451-SHEFF  AND  ASK  FOR  OPERATOR  122. 

i  Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

i  Dep't.  HG22,  211  East  43rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
J  Please  send  me  your  CAREER  GUIDE  &  CATALOG 
l  without  charge  and  obligation.  No  salesman  will  call. 
I  □  Under  18,  check  here  for  special  information. 
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AT     LARGE 


Niall  Smith, 
antiquaire 
as  thespian 


If  Niall  Smith  the  Greenwich  Village 
antiques  dealer  were  ever  to  become 
Niall  Smith  the  one-man  Broadway 
show — and  he  should — the  man  in  the 
one-man  show  would  have  to  be  played 
by  Maggie  Smith.  Yes,  absolutely,  Mag- 
■■■■■■■i  gie Smith.  (No,  Virginia,  gender  is  not  a 
problem.  Remember,  back  in  1977  in  Stratford,  Ontario, 
Miss  Smith  did  a  fine  job  playing  Rosalind,  who,  as  we  all 
know  from  our  sophomore  Shakespeare  class,  trans- 
forms herself  into  Ganymede  in  As  You  Like  It. )  Why,  you 
ask,  must  Maggie  Smith  be  the  one  and  only  one  to  play 
Niall  Smith?  Because  if  you  keep  your  eyes  and  ears 
open,  Maggie  Smith  and  Niall  Smith  are  virtually  indis- 
tinguishable. The  voice.  The  manner.  The  riveting,  un- 
abashedly shameless  theatrical  panache.  "My  blessed 
mother,  Birdie — God  rest  her  poor  soul — dragged  me  to 
every  preview  of  every  auction  in  the  south  of  Ireland," 
trills  Niall,  eyes  wide,  dramatic  emphases  in  all  the  right 
places,  slight  secret  smile  when  his  mellifluous  Irish 
brogue  hits  its  audience. 

I  know  all  this  because  I  showed  up  at  the  shop  of  "der 
Meister  von  Biedermeier"  early  one  afternoon  and  in- 
troduced myself.  "Why  don'tya  cum  innn?"  said  Niall, 
sort  of  bossy,  sort  of  friendly.  "And  seeet  yarself  down 
heeer."  He  gestured  grandly  toward  a  little  Biedermeier 
cherry  side  chair.  Niall  himself  sat  in  a  much  larger  Bie- 

'Tell  me  everything,"  I  said. 
'There's  nothing  to  tell, "said  Niall, 
who  talked  until  it  got  dark 

dermeier  cherry  armchair, 
which  he  keeps  positioned 
next  to  a  Biedermeier  dining 
table  that  holds  his  black  rota- 
ry dial  telephone. 

"Tell  me  everything,"  I  said. 
"There's  nothing  to  tell,"  said 
Niall,  who  talked  until  it  got 
dark.  His  roller  coaster— style 
soliloquy  began  with  his  child- 
hood in  Gork  as  the  son  of  a 
"completely  bourgeois"  horse 
trainer  and  Birdie,  of  course, 
the  inveterate  collector.  After 
a  stint  with  British  Transport 
Hotels,  Niall  escaped  the  Em- 
erald Isle  "on  the  old  Queen 
Mary"  for  Manhattan  in  search 
of  "freedom."  It  was  1965.  He 
was  twenty-six.  What  he  found 
was  a  job  as  a  waiter  at  the  Run- 

Niall  Smith's 
cabinet  of  curiosities 


ning  Footman.  "It  was  the  Mortimer's  of  its  day,"  recalled 
Niall  with  pride.  Four  years  waiting  tables  proved  plenty, 
however,  so  with  a  little  help  from  Birdie,  Niall  rented  a 
200-square-foot  shop  on  Bleecker  Street  for  $250  a 
month  and  hung  out  his  shingle.  An  antiquaire  was  born. 
"I  have  one  maxim  in  business:  you've  got  to  be  exclu- 
sive. And  the  only  way  you  can  be  exclusive  is  by  limiting 
admission;  I  think  that  is  the  secret  of  my  success."  Al- 
though it's  true  that  anyone  can  walk  into  NialPs 
Bleecker  Street  shop,  or  his  relatively  new  outpost  on 
SoHo's  Grand  Street,  the  bulk  of  his  booming  business  is 
from  a  5,000-square-foot  warehouse  in  Long  Island  Gity 
filled  with  neoclassical  treasures.  So  who  gets  into  the  in- 
ner sanctum?  "Mainly  trade  and  the  selected  private  cli- 
ent. My  criteria  is  how  nice  the  person  is.  It  doesn't 
matter  whether  they  have  money  or  not."  Although 
money  does  help  if  an  item  such  as  a  $250,000  suite  of 
Russian  furniture  catches  your  eye. 

Niall  continued  regaling  me  with  stories.  About  the 
time  Gatherine  Deneuve  showed  up:  "She  walked  in  that 
door  and  I  just  went  jelly.  She  had  an  aura  about  her.  It 
was  sexual  but  not  in  the  sexual  sense  of  Marilyn.  She  was 
stunning.  Utterly  drop-dead."  About  the  first  time  Pa- 
loma  Picasso  appeared:  "I  came  back  from  the  super- 
market and  she  was  leaning  against  the  window.  I  said, 
'Gan  I  help  you?'  I  hate  saying  that  to  anyone,  but  I  said  it 
to  her.  She  said,  'Yes,  I'm  looking  for  a  present  for  my 
brother.'  She  chose  an  abacus,  which  was  $225,  and  I 
thought  it  was  too  expensive  for  her.  I  had  no  idea  who 
she  was,  but  she  mentioned  a  mutual  friend  and  I  of- 
fered her  a  ten  percent  discount.  We  became  very  palsy- 
walsy,  and  before  she  left  she  offered  me  two  tickets  to 
the  opening  of  the  Picasso  show  at  the  Modern.  I  said, 

'How  can  you  get  me  two  tick- 
ets? It's  the  hardest  bloody 
ticket  in  New  York.'  She  said, 
'I'm  Paloma  Picasso.'  I  said, 
'Give  me  back  that  bloody  aba- 1 
cus  and  buy  something  de-l 
cent!'  and  from  that  day  to  this  I 
we've  been  great  friends." 

Our  conversation  was  inter- 1 
rupted  twice.  First  by  a  young  I 
man  who  missed  a  decimal! 
point  and  tried  to  buy  a  $9501 
lamp  with  a  ten-dollar  bill. 
"That  hasn't  happened  in  a' 
long  time,"  said  Niall,  rolling 
his  eyes  with  delight.  Then  by 
the  very  dapper  uptown  deco- 
rator Keith  Palazzola,  whom 
Niall  greeted  with  a  warm 
howl:  "Slumming  are  you?" 
Charles  Gandee 
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A  Romantic  Garden  in Provence 
Setting  the  Table  with  Style 
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DLONIAL  WILLIAMSBURG 


PRESERVING 

THE  SPLENDOR  OF  THE  PAST 

FOR  THE  FUTURE. 


T 


he  founding 
families  who 


built  and  lived  in  the 
homes  in  Williams- 
burg, Virginia  pro- 
vided a  legacy  of 
architecture  and  fur- 
nishings which  will 
influence  lifestyles 
into  the  2 1  st  century. 
English  and  American  antique  furniture,  circa 

1650-1820,  provide 
an  extraordinary  re- 
source of  authentic 
design,  exclusively 
licensed  to  Baker 


Furniture  by  the 


Colonial   Williams- 


burg Foundation.  The 
collector  will  appre- 


ciate this  opportunity 


to  acquire  precise  re- 


productions of  many 
rare  originals  in  the 


museums  and  homes 


of  Williamsburg.  You 


are  invited  to  send  $20.00  for  your  hardbound 
catalogue  and  a  video  or  write  for  the  name  of  the 
dealer  in  your  area.  Baker  Furniture,  Dept.  796, 


1661  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W., 


Grand  Rapids, 
Michigan  49505. 


FURNITURE 


Showrooms  in  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago.  Cleveland,  Dallas,  Dania,  High  Point,  Houston.  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis.  New  York,  Philadelphia,  San  Francisco,  Seattle.  Troy.  Washington  DC  and  Pans.  France 


How  to  look  lira 

It  would  seem  the  path  to  success  for  many  cars  today  is  to  emulate  some  established,  renowned  thoroughbr  I 

However  nothing  can  ever  look  like  a  Porsche  quite  like  another  Porsche.  Because  each  and  every  model  since  (1 
first,  handbuilt  roadster  emerged  over 40  years  ago  has  been  driven  by  a  unique  philosophy,  founded  in  pure  functif 
Still,  while  that  means  all  Porsches  share  a  certain  family  resemblance,  even  within  the  Porsche  stable  there  are  varianci 
in  both  price  and  rarity. 

The  959  shown  on  the  left  possesses  a  silhouette  that  would  make  it  seem  you  have  seen  it  often.  Yet,  it  is  one 
only  200  such  "rolling  test  beds"  in  existence.  A  200  mph  Supercar  project  that  allowed  our  engineers  to  explore  wr  j 
would  be  possible  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  Literally  a  physics  lab  on  wheels. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  new  968,  shown  on  the  right.  In  typical  Porsche  fashion,  it  is  an  amalgam  of  everything  \\ 
have  learned  to  this  moment.  Futuristic  thinking,  melded  with  the  classic  Porsche  essence.  So  it  is  only  natural  it  would  bq 
a  resemblance  to  the  959,  along  with  other 
forebears.  Is  it  heresy  that  a  new  $39,850*    # 
production  car  look  so  strikingly  like 
a  car  that  collectors  pay  close  to 
$1,000,000  to  acquire?  No,  it's  / 
simply  part  of  the  evolution 
which  provides  Porsche 
drivers  with  a  heritage 
unduplicated  in 
automotive  history. 


Porsche  959: 
About  $1,000,000  if  you  can  find  one. 


©  1991  Porsche  Cars  North  America.  Inc.  Porsche  recommends  seat  belt  usage  and  ooservance  of  ad  tragic  laws  at  all  times. 

•S39,850  MSRP  on  1992  968  coupe  excludes  taxes,  license  and  registration  lees."Companson  ot  EPA  Federal  Test  Procedure  results  tor  968  couoe  and ! 
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million  bucks. 


The  968  not  only  shares  lines  with  the  959;  it  shares  thinking,  as  well.  You  will  find  evidence  of  the  959  in  the  new 

;el  design,  carefully  sculpted  to  reduce  rotating  mass  and  improve  brake  cooling.  You  will  find  it  in  the  body  aerody- 

jliics,  which  actually  use  airflow  for  purposes  such  as  directing  rain  spray  away  from  the  windshield.  The  principle  of 

Isrnal  aerodynamics"  carries  over  as  well,  in  which  meticulous  shaping  of  underbody  components  speeds  the  flow 

fir  through  the  chassis  to  reduce  drag  and  lift,  while  providing  more  prodigious  cooling. 

Then  again,  the  968  brings  along  new  thinking  of  its  own.  Like  the  patented  new  Porsche  VarioCanrf  which 
tinuously  varies  valve  timing  to  burn  fuel  more  thoroughly  and  efficiently,  providing  more  power  and  instant  throttle 
)onse  while  dramatically  reducing  emissions**  Plus  details  like  a  patented  new  headlamp  system  that  uses  the  prin- 
of  a  bee's  eyes,  employing  over  1,000  reflective  facets  to  provide  variable  point  focus  and  cut  reflected  glare. 
As  you  can  see,  even  since  the  959,  with  the  new  968  we  have  moved  on.  Call  1-800-252-4444  for  more  information, 

or  to  arrange  a  private  viewing  at  your 
authorized  Porsche  dealership. 

The  fact  is,  based  on  pure  daily 

practicality,  the  968  is  probably  an 

even  more  desirable  Porsche  to 

have  in  your  garage.  Of  course, 

if  someone  thinks  they  see  you 

loading  groceries 

into  a  $1,000,000 

car,  why 

(quibble? 
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DOUBLE  PERFORMANCE  POWE 


From  Lancome,  Paris...skincare  for 
the  woman  who  defies  her  age. 

Introducing 

RENERGIE 

DOUBLE  PERFORMANCE  TREATMENT  ANTI-WRINKLE 
AND  FIRMNESS  FOR  FACE  AND  THROAT 

Based  on  the  most  recent  findings  to  date,  Lancome 
research  is  now  able  to  provide  an  age  treatment  product  of 

impressive  potency.  A  formulation  that  has  proven  itself 
over  time,  in  its  dual  ability  to  discourage  the  signs  of  ageing. 

From  the  very  first  application,  Renergie  begins  to 

perform  its  parallel  functions,  providing  vital  help  for  both 

wrinkles  and  slackening  skin. 

Beyond  the  luxury  of  a  silky  creme,  its  performance  is 

substantiated:  The  appearance  of  diminished  wrinkles  and 

increased  firmness  for  face  and  throat. 

Renergie.. .A  powerful  alternative 
to  looking  your  age. 
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T?e  Performance  T^s5 
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PRIVILEGED       CLASSICS 


FURNITURE 
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Available  at  Saks  Filth  Aveniu 


The  creators  of  Apriori  clothing 

take  pride  in  the  fact  that  other  companies 

have  been  turned  on  by  their  designs. 


ANOTHER  GLORIOUS  TRADITION 


-*■ 


CAME  A 


KIAWAI  ISLAND  LAST  YEAR. 


iroinm  like  Kyder  \jup  i>latclke§  played  along  I  lie  Ocean  vomrse  ana  like  pageantry  and  excitement  ol  omr  reclaiming 
like  vrap.  lo  uracil  elkeinslked  memories  snared  fcy  lallker  and  son,  from  lanmilies  and  good  Iriends  enjoying  like  clkarms  ol 
{  Jiarleston  on  an  incredibly  beaulilul  sea  island,  lo  like  ezlkilairating,  conloundimg  game  ol  goll  along  lour  ol 
America  s  Ikiglkly  acclaimed  courses,  ftiawalk  is  like  ideal  selling  lo  bring  aslkore  traditions  ol  your  own. 


like  Dead.  Is  Only  like  Beginning 


ADDRESS 


ZIP 


Phone 


.'  Klaus,  flayer,  Fazio  and  Dye  *  lera  Miles  ol  jun=,jplaslked  Deaelk  *  tor  Real  Estate  wlormaliom  on  Hopes  and 
Homesites  at  Kiawalk  Island,    ■■  Boss  1200]  *  Charleston,  SC  29422  •  Or  Call  (803)  768=3400  •  800=277=7008 


Ol.,.,,,,  ,L  Prop*,  fcpor,  reqWeJ  In  FeJ.nl  l.«  ..J  rraj  ,,  Wore  rigning  ..ytUg.  No  F.Jer.l  .gene,  U  jujgej  ll,  merit,  o,  ,.!.«,  if  »»v.  of  tL  proprty  VU  »Ue  proU„eJ  „,  U  A  Sui.o..,l  .nj  Offering 

Su>t.m.»,  U  U  fil.J  .1.1,  ,U  D.p.r.me.1  of  Su.<  of  the  S..K  of  New  York.  Tke  fltng  Joe,  „«  consume  approval  of  ,U  J.  „,  U  „,  offer  for  J.  0,  U.  L,  |L<  l)ep.r.m„,  of  Su,',  »,  M)  off.c.r  lU.f  .,  ,L  J,, 

Dcp.rtm.nl  ol  Sftt  U  In  .,.,  „,j  pueej  „p„o  .1.  merits  of  sock  offering.  A  copj  of  it  Offering  Statement  is  av.Ule,  „p„„  reooes.,  from  tke  sokoivijer.  (NYA  91-163).  Tki.  projee.  »  registered  .itk  tie  Ne.  .lerse, 


R.J  E.C.  Com 


R., 


,  ,l„, 
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Eccentric  antique 
and  modern  pieces 
in  photographer 
Mario  Testino's 
Paris  apartment,    ■ 
left.  Page  128. 


COVER 

Rem  Koolhaas' s 

rooftop  pool 

outside  Paris. 

Page  158. 
Photograph  by 
Peter  Aaron. 


MARCH 


FEATURES 


American  rococi 
slab  table,  above 
at  the  Metropoli 
Museum.  Page 
154.  Left:  Rose 
covered  trellises 
in  a  Provencal 
garden.  Page  11 


Domesticating  Art  by  Mildred  F.  Schmertz  92 
Modern  masterpieces  are  right  at  home  in  the 
Manhattan  apartment  architect  Francois  de  Menil 
renovated  for  his  family 

Tex  Mix  by  Wendy  Goodman  100 

CeCe  Kieselstein-Cord  rearranges  the  past 

in  her  family's  Dallas  house 

An  All- American  Aristocrat  by  Mark  Hampton  106 
Doyennes  of  the  smart  set  had  absolute  faith  in 
George  Stacey's  sense  of  blue-blood  style 

Artist's  Materials  by  Heather  Smith  Maclsaac  112 

With  plywood  and  concrete,  painter  David  Deutsch 

composes  a  minimalist  hideout 

Anna  Sui  Suits  Herself  by  Wendy  Goodman  118 

A  fashion  designer  dresses  her  living  room  in  red 

Translated  from  the  English  by  Mac  Griswold  120 

On  the  hillside  terraces  of  their  Provencal 
villa,  Glaus  Scheinert  and  Tom  Parr  cultivate 
an  expatriate  tradition 


Life  on  Location  by  Rhoda  Koenig  128 

Mario  Testino  trains  a  fashion  photographer's  eye 

on  the  rooms  he  lives  in 

Chicago  Georgian  by  Pilar  Viladas  134 
Colefax  &  Fowler  honors  the  period  flavor 
of  a  stately  191 1  house 

Picasso's  Alchemy  by  John  Richardson  142 
The  artist  magically  transfigured  the  stuff  of 
everyday  life  into  personal  allegories 

Hadley  Pure  and  Simple  by  Andrew  Solomon  148 

For  his  New  York  apartment,  one  of  Parish- 
Hadley's  guiding  lights  distills  the  essence  of  a 
lifetime  of  looking 

American  Rococo  by  Martin  Filler  1 54 

Even  at  its  most  fanciful,  the  curvaceous  style  of 

the  colonies  came  straight  from  the  mother  country 

The  Ideal  Villa  by  Charles  Gandee  158 
Dutch  architect  Rem  Koolhaas  builds  a 
modernist  landmark  overlooking  the  Eiffel  Tower 


When  vou  were  sixteen  and 
driving  was  new,  a  car  had 
nothing  to  do  with  com- 
muting or  gridlock.  It  was 
about  fun.  It  was  about  the 
pure  joy  of  driving. 

What  if  vou  could  re- 
capture your  youth  in  a  car 
like  the  Q4S?  After  all,  a 
278  horsepower  V8  engine 
could  certainly  give  you  lots 
of  energy.  A  four-wheel 
independent  multi-link 
suspension  should  stir 
some  feelings  as  well.  A 
feeling  of  confidence,  for 
instance.  And  at  highway 
speed,  stability.  [A  lot 
smarter  than  the  head- 
long rush  of  youth.] 

This  car  is  so  in  tune 
with  the  driver  it  remem- 
bers exactly  where  you  like 
the  adjustable  seat  and 
steering  wheel.  It  remem- 
bers two  driver  positions,  in 
case  you  want  to  share  this 
rejuvenating  experience. 
It's  about  time  some- 
body gave  the  idea  of  per- 
formance luxury  sedans 
some  fresh  thinking. 


I  N  F  I  N  I  T  I 


For  GueM  Drive'  information,  .o»  I-800-826-6S00. 
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Italian  Gardens.  The  Quality  of  Life. 


From  Italy  with  Elegance 


The  sparkling  muscat  wine  with  the  strawberries  and  zabaglione  is  an  Asti  Spumante  from  Piedmont.  We  could 
have  chosen  a  still  Vm  Santo  dessert  wine  from  Tuscany  or  a  sweet  Marsala  from  Sicily  After  all,  the  20  regions 
of  Italy  produce  more  varieties  of  fine  wine  than  any  other  country  And  they  go  with  any  foods  in  America. 

VINO 


Italian  Wines.  The  Quality  of  Life. 

1992        /R-   ITALIAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE/ICE,  ITALIAN  TRADE  COMMISSION,  WINE  CENTER   499  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK.  NY  10022 
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Taste  byjody  Shields  52 
The  history  of  the  American 
centerpiece  reflects  changing 
times  and  tastes 

People  by  Wendy  Goodman  58 
Ashley  and  Allegra  Hicks  start  their 
married  life  in  New  York 

Classics  by  William  Bryant  Logan  62 
Jens  Jensen  left  behind  city  parks  and 
grand  estates  to  create  a  school  in  the 
midwestern  woods 

Games  by  Edwin  Schlossberg  66 

Innovation  is  what  it's  all  about  at  the 
Henry  Ford  Museum 

Shopping  by  Eve  M.  Kahn  70 
Design  entrepreneurs  give  their  San 
Francisco  neighborhood  a  new  edge 

Architecture  by  Jeffrey  Book  74 
Earth  architecture  receives  a  warm 
welcome  everywhere  from  the  third 
world  to  outer  space 

Food  by  Suzanne  Hart  78 

Decorator  Bob  Denning  indulges  his 

passion  for  cuisine  bourgeoise 

Travel  by  Christopher  Petkanas  84 
The  Nord-Pinus  in  Aries  renews  the 
attractions  that  drew  everyone  from 
Henry  James  to  Simone  Signoret 

Style  by  Wendy  Goodman  88 

Louis  Vuitton  carries  on  the  tradition 

of  the  grand  tour 

Editor's  Page  by  Nancy  Novogrod  91 

Great  Ideas  by  Eric  Berthold  167 
The  sumptuous  and  the  spirited 
mingle  on  the  well-decorated  table 

Resources  Where  to  Find  It  1 74 

Gandee  at  Large  by  Charles  Gandee  176 
Betty  Sherrill  stands  for  FFF 


The  Machines 

That  Manufacture 

Every  Piece. 


It  takes  more  than  100  hours  to  craft  a  single 
piece  in  the  Swarovski  Jeweler  s  Collection. 

An  individual  necklace  demands  277 
painstaking  steps,  each  performed  by  hand. 

Necklaces,  bracelets,  earrings,  pendants, 
pins,  are  cast  from  hand-carved  molds. 

Each  is  plated  with  both   18  and  24 
karat  gold  10  mils  thick. 

Stones  are  set  in  rhodium  plate,  a 


metal  more  reflective  than  gold.  This  to  enhance 

the  natural  brilliance  of  the  finest  crystal  in  the 

world.  Swarovski  Austrian  crystal  achieves 

^WAROV^KI      Drigntness  and  clarity  rivaling  that  of 

precious  gemstones. 

Even  so,  Swarovski  quality  inspectors 
cast  their  well-trained  eyes  over  every  single 
piece,  thus  ensuring  that  a  mistake  will  never 
leave  our  hands  and  fall  into  yours. 


JEWELER'S 

coll  c  c  t  i  o  n 

a  t 


Fine,  fashion  jewelry  from  $75  to  $1000.  Necklace  shown:  $385.  For  names  of  stores  near  you  call  Swarovski  Jeweler  s  Collection  1-800-289-4900 
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Karen  and  Yasmeen  in  Valentino  Boutique.  Valentino  Boutique  available  at= 
Daniel  Foxx,  Palm  Desert  Ca.  Indiana,  San  Diego  Ca.  Panache,  millburn  N.J. 


Very  A^lentino 


CAUSE 

READING 

SHOULD  NOT 

BE  AN  '&■  TEST 


Large-print  editions  of 

today's  bestsellers — 

to  bring  back  the 

pleasure  of  reading 

Robert  Fulghum 
UH-OH 

Katharine  Hepburn 
ME 

Anne  TYler 
SAINT  MAYBE 

James  A.  Michener 
THE  WORLD  IS  MY  HOME 

Robert  Ludlum 
THE  ROAD  TO  OMAHA 

Michael  Crichton 
RISING  SUN 

Barbara  Taylor  Bradford 
REMEMBER 

RANDOM  HOUSE 
LARGE  PRINT 


For  you,  for  a  friend. 

At  bookstores  everywhere, 

or  call  1-800-733-3000 

(mention  code  005-11-CN09200) 
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ANNE  KLEIh 

COLLECTION 

BY    LOUIS    DELL'OLIO 


GALERIE  CHEVALIER 

ANTIQUE  TAPESTRIES,  RUGS 

11  East  57th  Street  -  New  York,  NY  10022  -  (212)  750-5505 
17,  Quai  Voltaire  -  75007  Paris  -  (1)  42  60  72  68 


The  Vintage  (The  Wine  Press) 

an  exceptional  tapestry,  circa  1480, 

probably  woven  in  Tournai  (h  ■.  10ft  1  x  iv  •  8ft  2) 

Cleaning  and  restoration  center  for  fine  rugs  and  tapestries: 
500  West  Avenue  -  Stamford,  CT  06902  -  (203)  969-1980 


111    EAST   58   STREET     NEW   YORK     THROUGH    DECORATORS   AND   ARCHITECTS 
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A  monthly  guide  to  the  toll-free  numbers  of 
m  H  is  advertisers  in  the  building  and 
remodeling,  furniture,  home  furnishings,  and 
tabietop  markets.  Call  for  further  information 
about  products  and  services,  to  order 
I  m  )chures,  or  for  information  on  store  locations. 


BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 

Andersen  Corporation  800-426-4261 
DuPont  Corian  800-4-CORIAN 

Euroflair  800-272-7992 

C.E.  Appliances  800-626-2000 

lacuzzi  Whirlpool  Bath  800-678-6889 

Kohler  Color  Coordinates  800-772-1 81 4  DEPT  HG 

Kohler  Company  800-4-KOHLER 

Planum,  Inc.  800-343-0042 

Marvin  Windows  800-346-51 28 

Smallbone,  Inc.  800-765-5266 

Sunbrella  800441-5118 

Velux-America,  Inc.  800-283-2831 

■ 

FURNITURE 

Century  Furniture  Company  800-852-5552 

Donghia  Furniture/Textiles  800-DONGHIA 

Drexel  Heritage  Furnishings  Int.  8004474700 

Edgar  B  Furniture  800-255-6589 

Hekman  800-253-9249 

Henredon  Furniture  Industries  800444-3682 

La  Barge  800-253-3870 

Roche-Bobois  800-225-2050 

Speer  Collectibles  800-241-751 5 

Wildwood  Lamps  &  Accents  800-733-1396 
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HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc.  800-233-3823 
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Karastan  Bigelow  800-234-1 120 
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TABLETOP 

Durand  International  800-334-5014 
Lenox  China  &  Crystal  800-635-3669 
Nontake  Company,  ln< .  800-562-1991 


Contributors  Note 


Mario  Testino,  a  fashion 
photographer  celebrated 
for  his  electric  palette  and 
stylized  architectural 
backdrops,  aims  his  lens 
at  his  own  apartments  in 
Paris  and  London  for 
HG.  "The  camera  cap- 
tures what  it  is  I  love 
best — saturated  color  and 
layers  of  objects,  every- 
where," says  the  Peruvi- 
an-born Testino,  who 
admits  to  spending  far 
more  time  at  flea  markets 
than  in  the  darkroom. 


Suzanne  Hart  joins  decorator  Bob  Denning  in  his  kitchen  and  discovers  a 
meat-and-potatoes  man  behind  the  damask  and  tassels.  Hart  is  a  free- 
lance design,  fashion,  and  food  writer  and  an  avid  took.  Like  Denning, 
she  finds  that  preparing  the  feast  is  far  more  fun  than  entertaining. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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John  Richardson  is  an  art  histori- 
an and  an  HG  editor  at  large. 
This  month  he  reports  on  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art's  still- 
life  exhibition  "Picasso  and 
Things,"  which  he  considers  the 
"most  important  show  of  Picasso's 
work  in  more  than  a  decade."  A 
friend  of  the  artist's  when  they 
both  lived  in  Provence,  Richard- 
son is  the  author  of  the  critically  ac- 
claimed A  Life  of  Picasso,  published 
early  last  year  by  Random  House; 
the  second  of  the  four-volume  se- 
ries is  due  in  the  fall  of  1993. 
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Fall  under  the  spell  of  wicker. 

Nostalgic,  versatile  and  comfortable,  wicker  furniture  is  also  one  of 
today's  hottest  collectibles.  Living  With  Wicker  is  a  fascinating 
guide  to  collecting,  restoring,  and  decorating  with  wicker.  As 
practical  as  it  is  beautiful,  this  lavishly  illustrated,  full-color  source 
book  traces  wicker  from  its  American  Victorian  roots  to  its  current 
renaissance,  and  is  a  reference  no  collector  should  be  without. 


$.'50.00,  now  at  your  bookstore. 
u- CROWN  PUBLISHING  GROUP) 
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Jerry  Harpur,  who  photographs  gar- 
dens exclusively,  focuses  on  the 
hillside  terraces  of  La  Casella  in 
Provence.  The  villa's  owners.  Clans 
Scheinert  and  Tom  Parr,  chairman  of 

v 

Colefax  &  Fowler,  have  "achieved  a 
garden  that  combines  the  best  of  En- 
glish and  Provencal  styles,"  says  Har- 
pur, who  laments,  "I  rarely  get  down 
in  the  dirt  of  my  own  garden  in  Essex! 
Instead  I  spend  my  time  photograph- 
ing other  people's  places.'' 
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Jeffrey  Book  explores  the  renewed 
appeal  of  mud  as  a  construction  mate- 
rial in  HG's  "Architecture"  column. 
"Natural  materials  are  energy-  and 
pollution-conscious;  they're  also  typi- 
cally indigenous  to  the  site.  Ancient 
approaches  to  building  are  economi- 
cal  and  therefore  very  modern,"  he 
says.  A  freelance  journalist  and  the  co- 
author of  The  One-Minute  Maniac,  a 
spoof  on  fanatical  time  management, 
Book  is  also  a  furniture  designer 
whose  work  includes  the  Earthquake 
bookcase  and  the  Hot  Seat  chair. 
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concentrate 

facial 
moisturizing  lotion 

concentrate 

emulsion  hydratante 

concent  ree 


MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  YOUR  SKIN 
AND  THE  LEAST  OF  YOUR  AGE 


Your  skin  will  thrive  on  every  drop. 

The  remarkable  fusion  of  humectants  and  energizers 

works  to  give  your  skin  a  new  glow. 

Fighting  dryness.  Replenishing  lost  moisture. 

Resulting  in  an  irresistible  new  suppleness. 

FACIAL  MOISTURIZING  LOTION  CONCENTRATE 
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\t  Archon, 

rid  ward  Pate  and  his 
it tisis  have  more  to  show 
ban  their  ceramic,  wood, 
md  metal  creations. 
Almost  every  piece  is  a 
ommentary  on  today's 
values,"  says  Pate  (right), 
with  a  Boh  Russell 
light  sculpture  Pate 
.calls  deconstructivist: 
'"Cocteau  meets 
Liberace."  Among 
.'the  ceramists  whose 
work  appears  in  Pate's 
New  York  showroom 
(below  from  left),  David 
Barthold  combines 
classical  shapes  and  his 
own  take  on  mythology; 
Matt  Nolen  names  his 
porcelain  urn  Que  horn 
es?  to  point  up  the 
fragility  of  civilization; 
and  Caryn  Kreitzer 
employs  graphic 
glazes  to  call  attention 
to  the  organic  forms 
of  her  earthenware. 
A  Nolen  platter 
(top  center).  (Archon, 
212-581-1909  by  appt.) 
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pan  vass  usa 


View  Master  Hans  Bol's  16th-century  panorama  of  Antwerp  Harbor 
(above)  is  among  the  wares  at  the  European  Fine  Art  Fair,  March  14-22, 
Maastricht,  the  Netherlands.  For  further  information  (73)  14-51-65. 


Basket  Case  Wood,  bamboo,  and  wicker 
(below)  combine  to  hold  magazines  and 
more,  $72,  from  Tulip  Tree  Collection, 
Washington  Depot,  CT  (203)  868-2802. 


Sporting  Goods  Cups  from 

Royal  Worcester  {above)  evoke  1930s 

illustrations.  Call  (609)  866-2900. 


Notes 


Rest  Stop  Fhe  "fainting  couch"  (right)  from  a 
Vermont  inn  reinterpreted  for  Thomasville's 
Country  Inns  and  Back  Roads  Collection. 
For  showrooms  (919)  472-4000. 
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Tuft  Enough  Philippe  Deshoulieres's 
plate  with  faux  tufted  border  (left);  for 
stores  (212)  684-6760.  Rosecliff  cotton 
from  Scalamandre's  Newport  Collection 
{right);  for  showrooms  (212)  980-3888. 
Zuber's  trompe  I'oeil  wallcovering  (far 
right);  for  showrooms  (212)  486-9226. 
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New  Order 

Amish  furniture 
(left)  by  Henry 
Lapp  (1862-1904) 
on  paper  (Good 
Books,  $15.95)  and 
in  reproductions 
made  by  Old  Road 
Furniture  Co. 
For  information 
(800)762-7171. 


L.A.  Edens  Huntington  Library  shows 

Florence  Yocli  garden  designs  through 
June  I;  (818)  405-2141.  Yoch  garden 
tour  (  aps  a  s>  mposium  at  Scripps  ( iollege, 
Apr.  3-5;  (714)  621-8000  ext.  8326. 
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Perennial  Border 
Copies  of  Florence  Yoch 

terra-cot ta  garden  tiles 
(above),  $20  each, 
from  Hollyhock,  L.A. 
Call  (213)  931-3400. 


Early  Bloomers 

Jane  Fearnlev-Whittingsta 
Ivies  (Random  House.  $35); 
Katherine  Whiteside's  Classi 
Bulbs  (Villard,  $40). 


Note 


Snappy  Crackle  Footed  bowl 
$150,  from  the  Weekend  Retr 
ai  Sarreid.  For  stores  (919)  29 
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eat  collet  lion 
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From  the  Roof 

of  the  World 

InnerAsia  Trading 

Co.  revitalizes 
weaving  in  Tibet 
by  importing  tiger 
stripe  {below)  and 
other  traditional 
Gangchen  carpets. 
Call  (212)  689- 
6886,  by  appt. 
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Curlicues  Cachepot, 
534.50,  from  Fren<  liWyres 
-all  (903)  597-8322. 


. .  vrnm 


RESIDENTIAL.    CONTRACT.    HOSPITALITY-RESTORATION 

FROM      AMERICA'S      MILL 


Gardeners  who  travel 
don't  always  have  more 
inspired  gardens  than 
those  who  stav  close  to 
home,  but  travelers — armchair  or 
otherwise— can  hardly  help  broad- 
ening their  horticultural  horizons. 
Until  recently,  the  favorite  destina- 
tions abroad  for  American  garden- 
ers were  England,  France,  and  Italy, 
countries  whose  precepts  still  domi- 
nate our  own  backyards.  But  in  the 
past  few  years  the  Japanese  gar- 
den— once  viewed  as  the  exotic  prov- 
ince ol  a  lew  connoisseurs — has 
begun  to  loom  ever  larger  as  a  source 
lor  design  ideas  appln  able  to  our 
landscape. 

For  thirteen  centuries  Japanese 
garden  makers  have  successfully  ad- 
dressed challenges  that  main  ol  us 
now  lace  in  this  country:  small  and 
often  irregulai  plots  ol  land  and  the 
desire  for  a  vear- 
i  on  nil  sense  ol 
harmony  with  na- 
t  u  re-  d  e  spit  e  a 
sometimes  hostile 
environment.  The 
miniature  ideal- 
ized landsc  ape  ol 
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Pacific 
Overtures 

The  Northwest  offers 

a  sampling  of 

Japanese  garden  types 

By  Peter  Selig 

the  Japanese  garden  can  provide 
seemingly  limitless  vistas  within 
fixed  boundaries.  Stones  are  always 
the  single  most  important  element  in 
shaping  the  terrain;  plants  are  con- 
ventionally used  as  a  foil  to  achieve 
subtle  contrasts  of  texture,  shape. 
and  hue,  despite  a  predominantly 
green  palette.  There  are  no. elabo- 
rate borders  with  the  sorts  of  flowers 


A  blanket  of  snow  in 
the  Japanese  Garden 
at  Washington  Park 
in  Portland,  Oregon, 
above,  sets  off  an  all- 
season  composition. 
Left:  Iris  bloom 
in  the  park's  green 
Strolling  Pond  Garden. 


that  refuse  to  flourish  far  from  an 
English  cottage  garden.   Moss, 
ground  covers,  and  gravel  are  pre- 
ferred over  lawns.  Although  it  is  pos- 
sible to  introduce  obvious  Japanese 
garden  features  like  stone  lanterns, 
teahouses,  and  bonsai  to  an  Ameri- 
can setting,  they  can  easib  look  as 
contrived  and  out  of  place  as  Italian- 
ate  topiary  or  parterres  de  broderie. 
Better  to  seek  the  essence  of  Japa- 
nese style,  its  spirit  of  accessible  tran- 
quillity. In  gardening,  as  in  literature, 
the  most  literal  translation  may  not 
be  the  most  accurate  or  elegant. 

Fortunately,  a  trip  to  the  Far  East  is 
not  the  only  way  to  encounter  the 
spirit  of  Japanese  landscapes  first- 
hand. Three  of  the  finest  examples 
outside  Japan  can  be  visited  in  the 
Pacific   Northwest,  a  region  whose 
large  Japanese-American   popula- 
tion and  proximity  to  Asia  have  left 
their  mark  for  generations.  Major 
gardens  at  Washington  Park  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  at  Seattle's  Washing- 
ton Park  Arboretum,  and  at  the 
Bloedel  Reserve,  also  in  the  Seattle 
area,  were  created  by  Japanese  de- 
signers who  have  adapted  ancient 
traditions  to  the  New  World.  Their 
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What  do  you  get  out  of 

an  incredible  new  low-slung, 

flare-fendered,  wide-tired 

Mercedes-Benz  performance  sedan 

built  for  a  few  aficionados? 


r 


The  incredible 

new  Mercedes-Benz  sedan 

it  inspired. 
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Gardeners  w  h  o  i  rave 
don't  always  have  more 
inspired  gardens  than 
those  who  stay  close  to 
home,  hut  travelers — armchair  or 
otherwise — can  hardly  help  broad- 
ening their  horticultural  horizons. 
Until  recently,  the  favorite  destina- 
tions abroad  for  American  garden- 
ers were  England,  Fiance,  and  Italy, 
countries  whose  precepts  still  domi- 
nate our  own  backyards.  But  in  the 
past  lew  years  the  Japanese  gar- 
den— once  viewed  as  the  exotic  prov- 
ince ol  .1  few  connoisseurs — has 
begun  to  loom  ever  larger  as  a  source 
lot  design  ideas  applicable  to  out 
landscape. 

For  thirteen  centuries  Japanese 
garden  makers  have  successfully  ad- 
dressed challenges  thai  mam  ol  us 
now  lace  in  this  country:  small  and 
often  n  regular  plots  ol  land  and  the 
desn  e  for  a  year- 
i  on  n  d  se  n  se  o  I 
hai  mony  with  na- 
i  ii  i  e  despi  1  e  a 
sometimes  hostile 
environment.  The 
miniature  ideal- 
ized landsc  ape  ol 
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Pacific 
Overtures 

The  Northwest  offers 

a  sampling  of 

Japanese  garden  types 

By  Peter  Selig 

the  Japanese  garden  can  provide 
seemingly  limitless  vistas  within 
fixed  boundaries.  Stones  are  always 
the  single  most  important  element  in 
shaping  the  terrain;  plants  are  con- 
ventionally used  as  a  foil  to  achieve 
subtle  contrasts  of  texture,  shape, 
and  hue.  despite  a  predominantly 
green  palette.  There  are  no. elabo- 
rate borders  with  the  sorts  of  flowers 


A  blanket  of  snow  in 
the  Japanese  Garden 
at  Washington  Park 
in  Portland,  Oregon, 
above,  sets  off  an  all- 
season  composition. 
Left:  Iris  bloom 
in  the  park's  green 
Strolling  Pond  Garden. 


that  refuse  to  flourish  far  from  an 
English  cottage  garden.  Moss, 
ground  covers,  and  gravel  are  pre- 
ferred over  lawns.  Although  it  is  pos- 
sible to  introduce  obvious  Japanese 
garden  features  like  stone  lanterns, 
teahouses,  and  bonsai  to  an  Ameri- 
can setting,  they  can  easily  look  as 
contrived  and  out  of  place  as  Italian- 
ate  topiary  or  parterres  de  broderie. 
Better  to  seek  the  essence  of  Japa- 
nese style,  its  spirit  of  accessible  tran- 
quillity.  In  gardening,  as  in  literature, 
the  most  literal  translation  ma\  not 
he  the  most  accurate  or  elegant. 

Fortunately,  a  t  rip  to  t  he  Far  East  is 
not  the  only  way  to  encounter  the 
spirit  of  Japanese  landscapes  first- 
hand. Three  of  the  finest  examples 
outside  Japan  can  be  visited  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  a  region  whose 
large  Japanese-American  popula- 
tion and  proximity  to  Asia  have  left 
their  mark  for  generations.  Major 
gardens  at  Washington  Park  in  Port- 
land, Oregon,  at  Seattle's  Washing- 
ton Park  Arboretum,  and  at  the 
Bloedel  Reserve,  also  in  the  Seattle 
area,  were  created  by  Japanese  de- 
signers who  have  adapted  ancient 
traditions  to  the  New  World.  Then 
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400E's  lightweight  alloy  V-8  generates  a  heavyweight  268  hp. 


Walnut  burl  flanks  sporting  4-speed  automatic  shifter. 


Aggressive  design  of  new  light-alloy  wheels  is  no  coincidence. 


Aerodynamic  design,  to  gratify  the  eye  and  cheat  the  wind. 


Moving  from  zero 

to  55  mph  in 

6.2  seconds  is  a 

wonderful  feeling. 

Welcome  to  the  400 E  Sedan. 
Settle   in,   buckle   up,   engage 
DRIVE,  and  feel  yourself  move  to  the 
forefront  of  sedan  performance. 

You  and  your  400  E  are  propelled  by 
the  velvety  force  of  a  new  32-valve,  4.2- 
liter,  light-alloy  Mercedes-Benz  V-8 
tuned  to  deliver  268  horsepower  worth 
of  passing  power  and  cruising  ease. 

And  because  this  is  no  mere 
"luxury"  sedan  but  a  Mercedes-Benz 
sedan,  that  high-performance  V-8  is 
mated  to  a  high-performance  chassis. 

Technological  highlights  include 
the  predictability  and  road-holding 
stability  of  the  pathfinding  Mercedes- 
Benz  multilink  rear  suspension.  Stout 
front  and  rear  antiroll  bars.  New  eight- 
slot  light-alloy  wheels.  And,  of  course, 
ABS  -  the  advanced  electronic  antilock 
braking  system  popularized  in  America 
by  Mercedes-Benz. 

The  net  result  is  a  sensation  of  over- 
the-road  agility  and  solidity  envied 
everywhere  in  the  automotive  world 
today  -  and  duplicated  nowhere  else  in 
the  automotive  world. 

Ensuring  a  driving  experience  that 
separates  the  new  400E  Sedan  from 
today's  high-performance  "luxury" 
sedan  field. 

Very  quickly. 


At  Mercedes  levels 

of  comfort,  quality  and 

safety-mindedness, 

it  feels  even  better. 


Now  slow  down  and  take  the  time 
to  smell  the  leather.  Hear  the 
hushed  running  quiet.  Run  a  finger 
across  the  hand-polished  walnut-burl 
cabin  trim.  And  experience  the  sense  of 
snug,  secure  well-being  that  only  a 
Mercedes-Benz  can  impart. 

From  the  padded  roof  overhead  to 
the  velour-carpeted  floor  underneath, 
the  new  400E  includes  equipment  and 
amenities  enough  to  make  an  exalted 
standard  of  living  standard.  Not  even  a 
sliding  steel  sunroof  costs  extra. 

An  enlightened  sense  of  self-pres- 
ervation is  also  yours  as  a  matter  of 
course.  From  its  Supplemental  Restraint 
System  featuring  driver  and  front- 
passenger  air  bags,  to  its  painstakingly 
developed  and  tested  energy-absorbing 
body  concept,  the  400E  puts  fifty- 
plus  years  of  Mercedes-Benz  safety 
engineering  leadership  on  your  side. 
Every  mile  you  drive. 

And  surrounding  you  and  yours  - 
the  legendarily  rigid,  rugged  Mercedes- 
Benz  body  structure.  So  advanced  that 
the  400E  already  meets  1997  federal 
side-impact  standards,  today. 

The  world  of  the  V-8  luxury  perfor- 
mance sedan  has  seen  just  about  every- 
thing in  recent  years.  Finally,  with  the 
introduction  of  the  400  E,  it  sees  its  leader. 


[ eather  and  wood  can  be  copied.  Design  intelligence  cannot. 


An  environment  intended  to  satisfy  even  backseat  drivers. 


Dual  air  bags  are  but  one  of  numerous  safety  features. 


How  the  400E  is  destined  to  be  seen  bv  other  sedans. 


si 
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OUR  STANDARD  RESPONSE. 


The  only  thing  standard  about  a  Marvin  window  is  the  number  of 
options  we  give  you.  Virtually  any  size,  shape  or  style  of  window  is  available. 
Along  with  a  full  range  of  glazing  styles  and  exterior  finishes  to  make  it  as 
energy-efficient  and  maintenance-free  as  you  want.  In  short,  enough  flexibility 
to  turn  even  a  basic  window  into  something  truly  one-of-a-kind. 

Our  colorful,  96-page  catalog  shows  you  how  to  get  the  window 
or  door  you  want,  exactly  the  way  you  want  it.  For  your  free  copy,  mail  the 
coupon  or  call  toll-free:  1-800-346-5128.  In  Canada,  1-800-263-6161 


Send  to:  Marvin  Windows,  Warroad,  MN  56763. 


Name. 


Address . 

City 

Zip 


.State. 


.Phone 


3759203A 


MARVIN  WINDOWS 
ARE  MADE  TO  ORDER. 
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The  "view"  may  be 
a  single  perfect  rock 

work  offers  countless  lessons  in  the 
use  of  scale,  proportion,  and  asym- 
metrical balance  to  encourage  medi- 
tative communion  with  nature. 

The  economy  of  means  through 
which  this  bond  can  be  achieved — 
with  or  without  Pacific  Northwest 
rainfall — is  nowhere  clearer  than  in 
the  classic  dry  garden  (also,  not  sur- 
prisingly, an  economical  means  to 
water  conservation).  Usually  associ- 
ated with  /en  Buddhist  temples,  it  is 
composed  of  stones,  gravel,  and 
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•  GARDENING 

sand,  whose  placement 
can  suggest  mountains, 
seas,  rivers,  and  vegeta- 
tion. The  variety  of  nat- 
u  r  a  1  i  m  a  ge  r  y  a  n  d 
symbolism  these  few 
materials  can  conjure 
up  is  difficult  for  the 
S§!  Western  mind  to  grasp 
in  the  abstract,  but  casv 

to  experience  face-to- 
ss 
*£>     lace.  A  superbexample 

is  the  Seki    lei  at  the 
five  and  a  half  acre  Jap- 
anese Garden  in  Port- 
1  a  n  d  ,  w  h  i  c  h  i  n  fa  c  t 
comprises  five  separate 
gardens.    Designed 
nearly  thirty  years  ago 
by  P.  Takuma  Tono, 
these  landscapes  are 
extraordinarily  faith- 
ful to  Japanese  origi- 
nals— both  in  style  and 
in  level  oi  upkeep.  The  dry  garden, 
for  instance,  is  spread  with  the  same 
sand  used  in  the  classic  Ryoan-ji  Zen 
garden  in  Kyoto  (this  sand  is  said  to 
retain  its  raked  patterns  even  in  a 
heavy  downpour),  and  some  of  the 
more  sculptural  stones  have  also 
been  imported.  But  throughout  the 
entire  complex,  such  exotic  speci- 
mens have  been  combined  with 
stones  from  the  area  of  Mount  Hood 
and  eastern  Oregon  as  well  as  locally 
grown  trees  and  shrubs.  Paths  mean- 
dering over  the  wooded  hills  lead  to 
other  variations  on  age-old  themes, 
such  as  the  Tea  Garden;  the  Flat  Gar- 
den, where  white  sand  appears  to 
ebb  and  flow  against  islands  of  thyme 
and  banks  of  moss  and  evergreens; 
and  the  Strolling  Pond  Garden,  with 
its  ever-changing  views  of  still  and 
moving  water. 


All  three  and  a  half  acres  of  the 
Japanese  Garden  at  Washington 
Park  Arboretum  in  Seattle  were  laid 
out  in  1960  as  a  stroll  garden,  a  type 
that  can  be  traced  to  the  pleasure 
grounds  of  sixteenth-century  villas 
and  the  aesthetic  tenets  of  the  tea  cer- 
emony. The  design — a  seven-man 
collaboration  headed  by  Juki  Iida  of 
Tokyo — takes  full  advantage  of  a 
technique  known  as  hide  and  reveal, 
the  composition  of  controlled  views 
that  gradually  unfold  along  a  wind- 
ing path.  These  vignettes  may  focus 
on  a  waterfall,  a  man-made  moun- 
tain, or  even  a  single  perfect  rock. 

At  the  start  of  the  Seattle  project, 
Iida  later  recalled,  "I  could  not  imag- 
ine how  a  large-scale,  formal  (shin- 
st  vie)  Japanese  garden  could  be  built 
outside  of  Japan  where  Japanese 
stones,  trees,  and  plants  would  not  be 
available  and  where  only  non- Japa- 
nese and  foreign-born  Japanese  gar- 
deners would  be  at  my  disposal. 
.  .  .  How  wrong  I  was!"  Iida  went  to 
the  Cascade  mountains  to  handpi<  k 
some  five  hundred  boulders,  which 
were  individually  wrapped  in  bam- 
boo matting  for  protection  in  transit 
and  placed  on-site  according  to  ex- 
acting  plans.  Azaleas,  camellias, 
flowering  fruit  trees,  and  rhododen- 
drons were  then  planted  along  with 
conifers,  mosses,  and  ferns.  Iida  not- 
ed: "The  one  thing  we  had  in  great 
abundance  was  the  Washington 
State  flowering  tree,  the  rhododen- 
dron. I  therefore  was  obliged  to  use 
these  gaudy  plants,  but  I  tried  to  hold 
the  color  down  as  much  as  possible." 
Another  patch  of  color  is  provided 
by  a  wisteria  trellis  beside  a  pond  that 
forms  part  of  a  landscape  in  the 
"fishing  village"  style,  with  compact 
"mountains"  and  "foothills."  A 
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A  wisteria  trellis,  top,  in  the  Japanese  Garden 
in  Seattle's  Washington  Park.  Above:  The 
Bloedel  Reserve's  dry  garden.  Right:  Native 
trees  and  Japanese-inspired  terrain  at  Bloedel. 


The  more  a  woman 
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•  GARDENING 

For  thirteen 
centuries  Japanese 

garden  makers 
have  successfully 

addressed 

challenges  that 

many  of  us  now  face 

hedge  of  box,  cedar,  and  osmanthus 
surrounds  the  Tea  Garden  where 
visitors  can  occasionally  participate 
in  tea  ceremonies  organized  by  the 
Shosei-kai  Tea  Club. 

The  venerable  principle  of  bor- 
rowed landscape — the  incorpora- 
tion of  external  scenery  into  the 
garden  design — plays  a  large  role  in 
making  the  cultivated  areas  in  the 
Portland  and  Seattle  parks  seem 
larger  than  their  actual  dimensions. 
Whatever  scenic  borrowing  occurs  at 
the  Bloedel  Reserve  is  purely  an  aes- 


thetic gesture.  This  is  a  150-acre  pri- 
vate estate  on  Bainbridge  Island,  of 
which  sixty-six  acres  are  landscaped 
in  the  midst  of  a  forest  (open  to  the 
public  by  appointment,  the  estate  is 
forty-five  minutes  by  ferry  and  car 
from  downtown  Seattle).  Reflecting 
the  wide-ranging  taste  of  its 
founders,  Prentice  and  Virginia 
Bloedel,  the  reserve  incorporates 
European  and  American  garden 
styles  as  well  as  Japanese.  Fujitaro 
Kubota,  a  Washington  landscaper, 
was  commissioned  to  design  the 
Bloedels'  first  Japanese  garden  in 
1965,  next  to  the  site  of  a  then  un- 
built guesthouse — the  glass  and 
wood  structure  completed  two  years 
later  blends  elements  of  Japanese 
temples  and  Northwest  Native 
American  longhouses,  a  suitable  ad- 
dition to  a  culturally  hybrid  setting. 

Working  without  drawn  plans, 
Kubota  and  his  two  sons  arranged 
stones  and  plants  in  the  landscape 
until  the  result — an  interpretation  of 
the  "pond  and  hill"  style — pleased 
his  eye.  (Kubota's  own  twenty-acre 


garden,  now  a  Seattle  city  park,  ma1 
also  be  visited.)  Seven  years  ago,  Koi 
chi  Kawana  of  UCLA  designed  ar 
exquisite  dry  garden  of  gravel  anc 
rocks  with  granite  edging  on  the  op 
posite  side  of  the  guesthouse,  where 
it  seems  to  float  among  towering 
Douglas  firs.  Though  the  nearb\ 
moss  garden  initially  designed  b\ 
Seattle-based  landscape  architect 
Richard  Haag  follows  no  specific 
Asian  model — and  is  planted  with 
native  moss,  hemlock,  fir,  red  cedar, 
and  alder — any  Japanese  gardener 
would  feel  at  home  in  its  green- 
carpeted  sanctuary.  There  could  be- 
no  better  reminder  that  "borrowed" 
landscape  ideas  may  inspire  some  of 
a  gardener's  most  cherished  views 

For  visitors  information:  Japanese  Garden  at 

Washington  Park,  611  Southwest  Kingston 
Ave.,  Portland,  OR  97201 ;  (503)  223- 
1321.  Japanese  (iarden  at  Washington  Park 
Arboretum,  1502  Lake  Washington  Blvd. 
East,  Seattle,  WA  98155;  (206)  684-41  hi). 
Bloedel  Reserve,  7571  Northeast  Dolphin 
Dr.,  Bainbridge  Island,  WA  98110-1097; 
(206)  842-7631  by  appt.  Kubota  Carden. 
9817  55th  Ave.  South,  Seattle,  WA  98118; 
(206)  725-4400. 


Breathing  Space 
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The  Enchanted  Garden  is  a 
new  resort  set  among  20  breath- 
takingly  beautiful  acres  of  tropical 
gardens  in  Ocho  Rios,  Jamaica, 
designed  as  a  place  where  you  can 
pause,  unwind,  rest,  and  truly 
recharge. 

10,000  plants,  flowers,  birds 
and  exotic  fish  enchant  the  senses; 
choices  of  exquisite  gourmet  dining 

For  more  information  see  your  travel  agent  or  call 


indulge  the  palate;  waterfalls 
cascading  into  natural  swimming 
pools  romance  the  soul. 

Spacious  suites,  many  with 
private  plunge  pools,  a  glorious  spa, 
tennis  courts  and  an  elegant  luxury 
complement  this  holiday  where 
there  are  no  monetary  transactions, 
just  a  place  of  intimate  beauty  and 
Wm: iii     sheer  enjoyment. 

toll  free  (800)  654-1337  (U.S.A.  and  Canada). 


THE  ENCHANTED 


A  Place  To  Refresh  The  Soul. 

OCHO  RIOS,  JAMAICA 
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ROCHE-BOBOIS. 
CENTER  STAGE. 

As  every  great  star,  Roche- 
Bobois  captures  light  and 
space  to  its  advantage... 
always  winning  the  leading 
role  in  your  home  in  classic 
and  contemporary  settings. 


Foi  our  spei  tat  ill, ir  76pag 
catalog,  please  send  f  It) 
pRoche  Bobois  (dept  ss  ;/ 
183  Madison  ivenue 
\i'»   York,  NY  10016 
(reimbursed  with  you) 
first  puri  base) 
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Designs  in  progress 
pattern  Evans's  wall 


Gregory  Evans  has  never  officially  studied  design, 
though  he  has  decorated  interiors  and  run  his 
own  shop  in  L.A.,  specializing  in  objects  and  cus- 
tom upholstery,  and  has  now  produced  a  collection  of 
printed  linen  fabrics.  Nor  has  he  ever  formally  studied 
art,  though  one  could  say  that  he  earned  more  than  an 
MFA  by  working  with  David  Hockney  for  seven  years  on 
stage  designs  for  opera  and  ballet.  "We  were  painting 
sets  at  the  Teatro  Lirico  in  Milan,"  recalls  Evans,  "when  it 
first  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  no  reason  the  interior 
of  a  house  couldn't  be  just  as  theatrical.  After  all,  the 
home  is  where  dramas  are  played  out  every  day." 

Evans  arrives  at  most  of  his  textile  de- 
signs by  painting  on  cardboard.  Cutout 
shapes  are  pushpinned  to  the  walls  of  his 
Hollywood  bungalow,  and  vibrant  compo- 
sitions are  assembled  into  panels  and  col- 
lages— Evans's  domestic  adaptation  of 
stage  sets.  Not  only  is  cardboard  an  inex- 
pensive material  to  experiment  with,  its 
I  color  provides  a  neutral  background  akin 

FabriC  Of  Art  HlStOry    Abstraction  animates  the  textiles 

of  designer  Gregory  Evans 
By  Heather  Smii  h  MacIsaac 

to  the  natural  linen  on  which  Evans  prints  his  designs, 
most  of  which  are  rooted  in  painting.  Stripes  are  loose 
lines,  dots  are  irregular;  one  fabric  catches  the  frenzy  of  a 
brush  darting  between  palette  and  canvas,  another  dis- 
plays Leger-like  geometric  shapes.  A  de  Stijl  show  in- 
spired his  method  of  assembling  planes  of  fabrics,  both 
solids,  and  prints,  in  a  single  piece  of  furniture. 

Evans  used  to  dabble  in  bright  pinks,  blues,  and 
greens,  but  he  has  moved  in  the  direction  of  "richer, 
more  primitive  tones,"  especially  reds,  twenty  shades  of 

which  appear  in  his  living  room. 
Gregory  Evans,  top  right,  J— I i s  latest  textiles  are  color- 
on  a  sofa  he  adapted  from  a  ch  d  in  a  relaxed,  natural 
doodle.  Above  left:  Three                 ° 

way.  Says  Evans,  "My  fabrics 

seem  happy  to  me."  A 


prints  from  his  collection 
Details  see  Resources. 
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tE  ARE  SOME  WOMEN 
O  WEAR  ONLY  THE  FINESr 

LLY  ON  THEIR  FACES. 


^Y  PROFESSIONAL  MAKEUP  ARTISTS, 
NTESS  ISSERLYN  MAKEUPS  ARE  LEGENDAR* 
,^LESS  COVERAGE  THAT  STAYS  FRESH  ALL  DAY 
MORE  THAN  100  CHOICES  AWAIT  YOU. 


btomingdole's 


PLEASE  VISIT  OUR  COUNTER 
TO  RECEIVE  YOUR  COMPLIMENTARY  SAMPL 
THE  PROFESSIONALS'  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON  ACHI 
YOUNGER-L 
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Simply  stated.  A  pieee  to  be  proud  of. 
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HARDEN 

1  he  Queen  Anne,  Pull  Bonnet  Highboy.  Crafted  in  cherry  by  the  hands  of  Harden  to  last  from  generation 
to  generation.  Send  $15  for  a  complete  portfolio  to  Harden  Furniture,  McConnellsville,  NY  13401. 


Showrooms  in  ( :hu .1^"-  Dallas;  troy,  Mich.;  High  Point,  NC;  Los  Angeles;  McConnellsville,  NY;  New  York  City;  San  Francisco;  Seattle;  Washington,  D.C  Available  through  interior  designer 
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Mother  Nature's  Feast 

Frangois-Xavier  and  Claude  Lalanne 

invite  flora  and  fauna  to  dinner 

By  Francoise  Labro 
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For  thirty  years  Francois-Xavier  and  Claude  Lalanne 
have  been  living  in  a  surrealist  world  filled  with 
animals  and  plants  of  their  own  making.  At  their 
studios  near  Fontainebleau,  he  sculpts  an  astonish- 
ing bestiary — "Animals  have  always  fascinated  me,  per- 
haps because  they  are  the  only  beings  through  whom 
one  can  be  in  contact  with  another  world" — while  she 
creates  botanical  forms  in  bronze,  copper,  gold,  and 
silver.  Now,  for  the  gallery  Artcurial,  in  Paris  and  Mu- 
nich, they  have  turned  their  fancy  to  the  table. 

Francois-Xavier  has  designed  a  Li- 
moges porcelain  dinner  service  with  a 
border  of  animals  in  silhouette — ele- 
phants, rhinoceroses,  giraffes,  ga- 
zelles— and  a  silver  coffee  service 
engraved  with  the  same  outlines.  The 
profile,  he  says,  is  the  most  explicit  ex- 
pression of  animals'  mass.  Claude  has 
made  flatware  with  the  presence  of 
jewelry — silvered  bronze,  sterling  sil- 
ver, or  silver-gilt  formed,  cast,  and 
chiseled  into  the  shapes  of  shells  and 
plants  of  the  earth  and  the  sea.  "The 
work  is  the  same  for  a  piece  of  jewelry 
or  a  large  sculpture,"  she  says.  "What 
counts  is  the  form  and  what  it  conveys 
to  me."  She  adds  that  it  can  take 
months  to  "find  the  form,  the  weight, 
the  handle,  the  right  balance"  for  a  set 
of  flatware.  "You  cannot  require  of 
guests  too  acrobatic  a  dinner."  A 
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Franqois-Xavier  and  Claude  Lalanne,  inset  above.  Animals  encircle 
his  porcelain,  top  left,  and  coffee  service,  above,  while  her 
flatware,  left,  recalls  shells  and  plants.  Details  see  Resources. 
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WOMEN'S  CLASSIC  CLOTHING.    FOR  THE  STORE  NEAREST  YOU.  OR  A  COPY  OF  OUR  CATALOG,  CALL    1-800-8   TALBOTS 
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As  the  Table  Turns 

The  history  of  the  American  centerpiece 

reflects  changing  times  and  tastes 

By  Jody  Shields 


Wi 


ith  her  shrill  instruction  that 
plates  should  be  "hot,  hot,  hot" 
and  centerpieces  "low,  low,  low," 
decorator  Elsie  de  Wolfe  came 
off  slightly  tamer  than  her  usual  avant-garde 
self.  Never  fear.  Unmentioned  were  the  details 
of  the  practices  she  preached,  like  the  radical  ta- 
ble she  set  in  1934:  carved  chunks  of  rock  crystal 
on  a  silver  lame  tablecloth.  In  the  history  of  the 
American  centerpiece,  Elsie's  glamorous  rocks- 
and-lame  landmark  was  halfway  between  the  fol- 
lies of  the  Victorians  and  the  equally  silly 
indulgences  of  the  1960s.  Every  decade  in  this 
century  has  had  its  own  ephemeral 
centerpiece  style,  inspired  by  a  some- 
times unlikely  grab  bag  of  sources, 
from  clothing  to  window  displays, 
from  current  events  to  cartoons. 

Sturdily  conservative  Victorians  fa- 
vored variations  on  the  formula  of  epergne,  can- 
dlesticks, vases,  and  garlands.  These  objects  were 
symmetrically  laid  out  over  the  entire  table  with 
the  precision  of  a  golf  course.  Fodder  for  the 
standard  flower  arrangement  included  ferns, 
irises,  roses,  carnations,  tulips,  violets,  and  dai- 
sies. Nothing  too  violently  colored — or  strong 
smelling — became  a  table  decoration  before 


Bouquets  were  a 

casualty  of 

the  modernist  table 


1914,  apparently  with  good  reason.  "I  shivered  through 
a  whole  meal  where  blue  plates  swore  at  a  raw-green  vase 
holding  purple  asters,"  confessed  one  sensitive  reader  to 
Good  Housekeeping  in  1 909. 

More  adventurous  was  the  school  of  the  fantastical 
centerpiece,  which  flourished  well  into  the  early  1900s. 
Although  they  might  appear  to  be  derivative  of  a  kiddie 
birthday  party,  these  goofy  prop-laden  tableaux  were 
for  adults  only — paper  lanterns,  fans,  parasols,  birch- 
bark  canoes,  baskets,  and  toy  bunnies  ranked  as  decora- 
tions. Theme  centerpieces  recognized  timely  topics,  such 
as  the  flight  of  a  dirigible  or  women's  suffrage.  Center- 
pieces also  celebrated  the  hostess's  skills  with  flow- 
ers, scissors,  and  ice  pick,  as  many  of  the  items  were 
handmade.  Several  examples,  described  in  The  Table, 
a  1904  decorating  guide,  helped  the  hostess  create  a 
cooling  atmosphere  for  a  summer  meal.  One  center- 
piece was  built  around  a  big  block  of  ice,  hollowed  out 
to  hold  a  bowl  of  water  and  live  goldfish.  Evergreen 
sprigs  might  be  strewn  on  the  table  and  newspaper 
clippings  about  blizzards  pasted  on  the  place  cards.  Har- 
per's Bazaar  tried  to  stem  this  ornamental  rambunc- 
tiousness  in  1910,  scolding,  "There  is  such  a  thing  as 
carrying  originality  beyond  the  limits  of  good  taste,  for- 
getting the  beautiful  and  the  appropri- 
ate in  our  desire  for  the  unusual." 

By  the  early  1920s  the  magazine  had 
its  way.  Fashionable  hostesses  aban- 
doned arts  and  crafts  projects  for  store- 
bought  knickknacks,  which  reigned 
over  tables  for  decades.  China  birds,  cupids,  Pierrots, 
and  nymphs  were  de  rigueur.  In  the  1930s,  surrealism 
and  Walt  Disney's  new  cartoons  triggered  a  fresh  round 
of  knickknack  mania.  Elegant  as  well  as  silly  objects  (sea- 
shells,  polar  bear  figurines)  were  "floated"  on  mirror 
glass  as  comic  conversation  pieces. 

While  a  timid  bouquet  and  Georgian  silver  bowls  still 
held  a  hallowed  place  on  some  tables,  they  were  regarded 
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•  TASTE 


as  unutterably  dull  by  the  truly  chic  1930s  host- 
ess. Her  mission  was  to  conjure  up  a  centerpiece 
that  was  shockingly  original.  Table  setting  con- 
tests across  the  country  showcased  this  creativity. 
Women  had  to  hustle  (or  hallucinate)  to  equal  the 
tin  pan  extravaganza  dreamed  up  by  a  Chicago 
clubwoman  in  1930.  On  a  cream  satin  tablecloth, 
she  topped  cookie  sheets  with  angel  food  cake 
pans  filled  with  cattails  and  kitchen  molds 
heaped  with  pineapples,  kumquats,  and  silver- 
painted  boxwood.  In  1936,  House  fcf  Garden  met 
her  effort  more  than  halfway  with  a  centerpiece 
of  bristly  coral,  prickly  pears,  pomegranates, 
pineapples,  and  seashells.  Cecil  Beaton  used  the 
same  type  of  hilariously  bizarre  prop  juxtaposi- 
tions in  his  fashion  photographs  for  Vogue. 

Meanwhile,  the  modern  mode  caused  a  center- 
piece casualty — the  bouquet  lost  its  cachet.  It  was 
replaced  by  a  lonely  white  orchid  or  gardenia 
floating  in  a  glass  bowl.  An  equally  cold-blood- 
ed glass-and-glitter  scenario  was  engineered  by 
industrial  designer  Walter  Dorwin  Teague  in 
1933:  a  mirrored  bowl  and  crystal  prisms 


Coco  Chanel  used 
centerpiece  to  claim  her  share 


an  alarm  clock 
of  talk  time 


deployed  amid  black  plates  on  a  mirrored  table. 

Faced  with  wartime  privations  in  the  forties, 
even  decorators  like  Dorothy  Draper  who  en- 
joyed expensive  larger-than-life  effects  suggest- 
ed thrift  shops  as  a  source  for  frugal  table 
ornaments.  With  a  nod  to  the  victory  garden,  the 
humble  vegetable  was  put  to  work,  occasionally 
teamed  with  fruit  or  flowers.  Typical  table  orna- 
ments: baby  carrots  on  a  bed  of  lava  rocks  and 
yellow  pottery,  candles  mixed  with  cabbages  and 
peppers,  and  calla  lilies  in  a  wooden  chopping 
bowl.  A  charmless  utilitarian  item,  the  lazy  Su- 
san, was  now  dignified  as  a  "centerpiece." 

Although  edible  decorations  continued  to  play 
a  starring  role  after  the  war,  they  lost  their  stagy 
exaggeration  in  the  1 950s.  That  decade  stands  as 
the  stylistic  low  point  in  the  history  of  the  cen- 
terpiece. Even  House  &  Garden  lost  its  courage, 
putting  grocery-laden  arrangements  in  the 
spotlight:  a  melon  shell  stuffed  with  berries,  tiers 
of  nuts  and  mints,  a  pedestrian  bowl  of  salad  or 
basket  of  bread. 

The  table  was  roused  from  its  stupor  in  the  six- 
ties by  a  number  of  innovations.  First,  towering 
topiary-like  arrangements:  everything  from 
shrimp  to  pea  pods  was  toothpicked  to  florist's 
foam,  which  had  just  been  introduced.  Another 


standard  was  the  faux  naif  style,  resurrected  in  the  eight- 
ies. Mushrooms  and  ferns  were  presented  in  a  silver  bas- 
ket, turnips  piled  in  a  Wedgwood  bowl,  stalks  of  rhubarb 
bound  with  velvet  ribbon.  By  mid  decade  personal  col-l 
lectibles  made  for  self-conscious  tables.  The  fashion  de- 
signer Arnold  Scaasi  philosophized  that  the  dining  table 
"where  we  spend  only  an  hour  or  two  can  better  afford  to 
be  'far-out'  than  anything  else  we  live  with."  True  to  his 
word,  Scaasi  dished  up  a  visual  feast  of  rare  shells,  ivory 
utensils,  a  bell  jar  of  butterflies,  and  brass  objects 
squeezed  in  with  jade  cups  and  flowered  plates. 

The  casual  lifestyle  promoted  by  the  counterculture 
made  the  dining  room — as  well  as  the  table  itself — passe. 
Guests  were  seated  at  multiple  small  tables  or  on  floor 
cushions.  Centerpieces  shrank  to  Fit — or  disappeared  al- 
together. Those  that  survived  had  a  handmade  throw- 
away  style.  Society  and  society's  dropouts  alike  created 
"happening"  tables  with  painted  plastic  poppies,  bread 
sculpture,  peacock  feathers,  handicraft  candles,  and 
blinking  lights.  For  those  so  inclined,  drug  parapherna- 
lia and  ashtrays  were  practical  accoutrements. 

After  this  flower  child  glory,  entertaining  took  a  con- 
servative turn:  by  1973  the  stylish  had  turned  to  Ultra- 
suede  tablecloths.  Despite  the 
example  of  Halston — as  well  as 
minimalist  art  and  nouvelle  cui- 
sine— centerpieces  never  took 
on  a  spare  elegance.  Hostesses 
in  the  seventies  remained  en- 
thralled with  the  sixties  passion 
for  clusters  of  esoteric  objects.  For  its  readers,  Vogue 
showed  tables  loaded  with  ivory  candlesticks,  tortoise- 
shell  cigarette  boxes,  mother-of-pearl  ashtrays,  and  lac- 
quered Chinese  boxes.  The  flip  side  was  the  au  naturel 
look:  flowering  quince  branches  shoved  into  a  copper 
milk  can,  dwarf  spruce  trees,  and  garden  variety  plants 
in  terra-cotta  pots  spilling  soil  onto  the  table. 

Persisting  into  the  eighties  was  the  passion  for  a  table 
littered  with  small  precious  objects.  However,  Judith 
Price,  owner  of  Avenue  magazine,  had  a  fresher  take  on 
the  decade's  outlook.  For  a  power  breakfast,  Price 
plunked  down  three  video  monitors  as  a  centerpiece.  On 
a  grander  scale  were  the  table  settings  professional 
"events  designers"  concocted  for  lavish  benefits  and  par- 
ties. The  decorations  at  a  masked  ball  for  gossip  colum- 
nist Suzy,  held  at  the  Plaza  Hotel  in  1985,  epitomized 
eighties  excess.  Each  table  sprouted  a  lame  tree  trunk 
drooping  with  crystal  palm  fronds,  silvered  grapevines, 
moss,  and  orchids. 

While  most  table  ornaments  rate  only  as  period  pieces, 
Coco  Chanel  can  be  credited  with  an  innovation  that 
transcended  fashion.  At  a  dinner  party  sometime  in  the 
thirties,  she  made  an  alarm  clock  the  centerpiece  to  claim 
her  fair  share  of  talk  time  against  another  loquacious 
guest,  Salvador  Dali.  Chanel's  clock  solved  two  of  the 
hostess's  perennial  problems:  decoration  and  conversa- 
tion. A  centerpiece  has  no  higher  mission.  A 
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For  some,  there  are  sinks... 


for  others,  there  are  Elementsr 


Understated 

elegance. 
Undermounted 
in  any  combination. 
Unmistakably 

Franke. 


I  Technology 


Franke,  Inc. 

Kitchen  Systems  Division 

212  Church  Road 

North  Wales,  PA  19454 

800-626-5771 

■  Quality 


Design 


Kitchen  Sinks 

Faucets 

Accessories 

Hot  Water  Dispensers 

Waste  Disposers 
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For  the  collector  who  knows 
that  position  is  everything  in  life. 


A 
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Newel. 

The  largest  and  most  extraordinary 
antique  resource  in  the  world. 


ewel  Art  Galleries,  Inc.,  425  East  53rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022  (212)  758-1970 
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BERGAMO  FABRICS   ^ 

mi 

Sahco  Hesslein 


COLLECTION 
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I 


BERGAMO  FABRI 


IN  THE  D  &  r^BUILDING,  NEW  YORK,  17TH  FLOOR 

C#flNC.  37-20  34th  STRI 


ANTA 
is  Irvin 

iTON 

Sine. 
lGO 
unt  Ltd. 


LONG  ISLAND  CITY,  NY  11101     TEL.  (718)  392-5000     FAX  (7 


DALLAS 

Boyd  Levinson  &  Company 

DANIA 

Bill  Nejfc'en  Inc. 

^DENVER 

Regency  House 


HOUSTON 

Boyd  Levinson  &  Company 

LOS ANGELES 

Keith  H.  McCoy  &  Associates 

MINNEAPOLIS 
Holly  Hunt  Inc. 


NEW  ORLEANS 

Delk-Morrison 

PHILADELPHIA 

Jw  Showroom  Inc. 

SAN  FRANCISCO 
Regency  House 


-1214 


SEATTL 

Gerald  Bar  Is  Designers  Showroon 

WASHINGTON  D.C. 

rion  Kent  Ltd. 


'CINCINNATI 

De  Cioccio  Showroom 
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TRADITION 


CHICAGO     (312) 

NEWPORT  BEACH    (717)  955-0435 

PALM  SPRINGS    (619)  568-9995     •     PH 


S     (2  13)   6JW884  0 

lORK    (212)677-2525 

PALM  SPRINGS    (619)568-9995     •     PHILADELPHIA    (215)242-4100 

SAN  FRANCISCO    (415)  626-1005      *      SUMMIT.  NJ    (908)  273-7847 

WASHINGTON,  DC  (202)  363-6878    •    HAMBURG,  GERMANY  (040)36  23  27 
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IN  FABRICS 


290  Division  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103 

ATLANTA  •  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  CLEVELAND  •  DALLAS  •  DANIA  ■  HONOLULU  •  LOS  ANGELES  •  NEW  YORK  •  PORTLAND  •  SEATTLE  ■  WASHINGTON  D.C. 

Photography:  John  Vaughan  M™*  V*W-  0™*°  Harwood 
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OLD  WORLD  WEAVERS, 


NC. 


FABRICS 


TRIMMINGS 


ANTIQUES 


DECORATIONS 


979     THIRD     AVENUE  NEW     YORK,     N.Y.     10022 

212-355-718  6 

ATLANTA:    CURRAN     ASSOCIATES  CHICAGO/MINNEAPOLIS:     HOLLY     HUNT,     LTD. 

D  A  L  L AS/ H 0 U STON  :     HARGETT     ASSOCIATES  DANIA:    TODD     WIGGINS     &     ASSOCIATES 

LOS    A  N  G  E  LES/  L  AG  U  N  A  :    J.     ROBERT     SCOTT     &     A  S  S  0  C  I  A  T  E  S  ,  I  N  C  .  SAN     FRANCISCO:    S  L  0  A  N  -  M  I  Y  A  S  A  T  0 

W ASH  I NGTO N  ,  D  .  C .  :    THE     RIST     CORPORATION 


?H   DEMILUNE  CONSOLE  48Wx24Dx29V2H 


NEAPOLITAN  SCONCE  9W  x  4V2D  x  24V2H  WHITE  SWAN  COMMODE  43W  x  20D  x  34V2H 


tM  ARMCHAIR  32W  x  26D  x  30H  WITH  OTTOMAN  26W  x  26D  x  13H 


STEEL  CAMPAIGN  BED  (QUEEN)  63Wx83Dx92H 


CHINOISERIE  TOLE  LANTERN  11W  x  11D  x  24H 


MIERMANN  WEEKS 

l  ATLANTA -TRAVIS  IRVIN  •  BOSTON -SHECTER-MARTIN  •  CHICAGO- KIRK-BRUMMEL  •  DALLAS/HOUSTON  -BOYD-LEVINSON  •  DANIA-BILL  NESSEN  • 

DENVER -EGG  &  DART  •  LOS  ANGELES -A  RUDIN  ■  LAGUNA  NIGUEL/SAN  FRANCISCO -SHEARS  &  WINDOW  •  NEW  YORK -JOHN  ROSSELLI  • 

PHOENIX -McNAMARA  &  HARRIS  •  TROY-NORMAN  LACOFF  •  WASHINGTON,  D.C.-J.  LAMBETH  •  TORONTO-DIANE  WATTS 

FOR  A  COMPLETE  CATALOG,  SEND  $25  TO  NIERMANN  WEEKS.  P.O.  BOX  6671 ,  ANNAPOLIS,  MD  21401,  OR  VISIT  OUR  SHOWROOMS  TO  THE  TRADE 


FMBLAGE  OF  FURNITURE  AND  ACCESSORIES 


TOLE  PLANT  STAND  14DIA  48H 


YORKSHIRE  SHELF  72Wx13Dx44V2H  WITH  CONSOLE 


Internationally  acknowledged 

to  be  the  finest  cigarette  in  the  world 


I 


SURGEON  GENERAL'S  WARNING:  Quitting  Smoking 
Now  Greatly  Reduces  Serious  Risks  to  Your  Health. 


/.-   /-.■ 


16  mg.  tar",  1 .5  mg.  nicotine  | 

av.  per  cigarette  by  FTC  method  Lwidim  Paris  New  York 


THOMAS  CALLAWAY 


BENCH  h^U  WORKS 
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Chair 


2920  NEBRASKA  AVENUE  •  SANTA  MONICA-  CALIFORNIA  90404 
TEL  310    828  •  9379  FAX  310    828  •  1421 
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(ashington     Chicago 

The  Antiquarian       Betterman's 
(202)488-5561        (312)644-407 


Stark 

CARPFT  V^ 


Presents 
A  newly  acquired  collection  of 
antique  carpets. 


rim 


RUSSIAN  MID  19TH  CENTURY  NEEDLEPOINT  16'4"xl2'6"  NO.  185 


FIRST  HARDCOVER  EDITION  OF  STARK  CARPET  ANTIQUE  COLLECTION. 
AVAILABLE  TO  THE  TRADE  $26.00 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICE:  D&D  BUILDING,  979  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK.  NY  10022  TEL.  212-752-9000 
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Plaster  figures  by  John  Cheere,  c.  1 760,  at  Burton  Constable  Hail.    Photograph  by  Jacques  Dirand 


Specialists  in  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Old  Master  Paintings 


On  canvas  —  signed 


Jan  van  Os 

(Middelharnis  1744  -  1808,  The  Hague) 


24 1/2  by  20  inches 


LITERATURE:  PETER  MITCHELL,  "JAN  VAN  OS  1744-1808," 

1968,  CATALOGUE  NUMBERS  34  AND  35. 

EXHIBITED:  AMSTERDAM.  MUSEUM  WILLET-HOLTHUYSEN,  MAY  -  AUGUST  1970. 


mm 


Johnny  Van  Haef  ten 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's 

London  SW1Y6DB 
Telephone  (071-)  930  3062 

Fax  (071-)  839  6303 
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Specialists  in  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Old  Master  Paintings 


On  canvas  —  signed  and  dated  1765 


Jan  van  Os 

(Middelharnis  1744  -  1808,  The  Hague) 

THESE  WORKS  ^TRE  PAINTED  \HTIEN  THE  ARTIST 

WAS  ONLY  21  YEARS  OLD.  AND 

ARE  RECORDED  AS  HIS  EARLIEST  PAINTINGS 


24 1/2  by  20  inches 


Johnny  Van  Haef  ten 

13  Duke  Street,  St.  James's 

London  SW1Y6DB 
Telephone  (071)  930  3062 

Fax  (071)  839  6303 
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"The  soul  of  the  apartment  is  in  the  carpet' 


a  1  s  ^     tT  a  TaSUnn?  ui*}19'  Wh°Se  maJeSty  and  excitement  are  as  ev.dent  to  the  eye 

Z  ™ Tn  %u  u^,  °f  the  fi6ld  enhanCeS  both  the  scale  of  des'§n  and  the  richness  of 

its  palette.  The  major  border,  on  its  oatmeal  ground,  becomes  a  perfect  frame  for  the  piece 

This  gallery  feature,  an  eclect,c  array  of  room  size  carpets  and  small  collector  P,eces  of  outstanding  merit  in  Oriental  and  European  weaves. 

An  Appointment  Is  Suggested 


A  Dealer  Interested  in  this  Art  Form  in  America 


ANTIQUE  AND  EXEMPLARY  CARPETS 
AND  TAPESTRIES 

v<g\  in  New  York 

■■ijg£*l     at  15  East  57th  Street 


'*£&/  212-759-3715 

rjm. 
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of  London 

25  EAST  73RD  STREET,  NEW  YORK  10021 
212-879-9343 


JoraL 

25  East  Seventy-Third  Street,  New  York,  New  YorklO 

JONAL  purveys  couture  clothing  of  its  own  design,  children's^ 
tby  Young  England  of  London,  accessories  created  exclusively  for  Jonal, 
decorative  objects,  fragrances,  hand-painted  canvas  wallcoverings  by 
Indian  Hill  and  fabrics  and  wallcoverings  by  Nina  Campbell. 


UNDER  THE  PATRONAGE  OF  HER  MAJESTY QUEEN  ELIZABETH  THE  QUEEN  MOTHER 


% 


Grosvenor  Home 


THE  ANTIQUE  DEALERS' FAIR 


alsqTourqt 

305  East  63rd  Street  New  York,  NY  10021   (212)  838-4005 


Color  Portfolio  On  Request 
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Anti<^e  Japanese  screen^j 
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Chrysanthemums  and 

Detail  of  6-panel  17th  century 
Frio  neriod.  School  of  K 
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>y  appt.  only 

212-752-3581 

Fax:  212-751-6319 


JASPER  JOHNS 

According  to  What  &  Watchman 

21   JANUARY -14  MARCH   1992 
980  MADISON  AVENUE  NEW  YORK  744.2313 


BARN 


NEWMAN 


Zim  Zum 


29  JANUARY -14  MARCH   1992 
136  WOOSTER  STREET  NEW  YORK  228.2828 


ROY  LICHTENSTEIN 

Interiors 


1   FEBRUARY -14  MARCH    1992 
65  THOMPSON  STREET  NEW  YORK  219.2219 

LEO  CASTELLI       LARRY  GAGOSIAN 


G    A   G    O   S    I    A    N 


A    L    L    E    R   Y 


ART 

CONTEM 
PORAIN 

m 
ANTIQUITES 


.  ■.& 
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ART 

PRIMITIF 


DU  25  AU  30  MARS 
CHAMP  DE  MARS 

PLACE  JOFFRE  -  75007  PARIS 
Tous  les  jours  de  I2H  a  20H  -  Samedi  et  Dimanche  de  I0H  a  20H  -  Nocturne  Jeudi  jusqu'a  23H 

Organisation  :  MEDI-ART  -  26  rue  de  la  Pepiniere  75008  Paris  -  INFO  :  Tel.  43.87.04.65 


NAGA  ANTIQUES,  LTD. 

Marilyn  and  James  Marinaccio 
145  East  61st  Street     New  York,  NY   10021 

212  593  2788     Fax  212  308  2451 
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Exquisite  18th  century  six-fold screen,  painted  in  rich  mineral  pigments  on  fine  gold  leaf ,  showing  views  of 
Omi  including  the  Karahashi  (Long  Bridge)  on  Lake  Biwa.  66  inches  by  145  inches  in  length. 

JAPANESE  SCREENS,  SCULPTURE,  FURNITURE,  LACQUER,  OBJETS  D'ART 

AND  SCREEN  RESTORATION. 


HOURS  MONDAY  THROUGH  FRIDAY  10  AM  TO  5  PM 


SORRY.  NO  CATALOGUES 


URSUS  PRINTS 


"BANANE" 

FROM  H/.STOJRE  GENERALE  DES  1NSECTES  DE  SURINAM  ET  DE 

TUUTE  L'EUROPE  BY  MARIA  SYBILLA  MER1AN.  PARIS,  1771. 

FROM  A  COLLECTION  OF  ORIGINAL  ENGRAVINGS  HANDCOLORED 

AT  THE  TIME  OF  PUBLICATION.  13x20  INCHES. 

EXHIBITION  APRIL  25-MAY  31. 

FINE  ANTIQUE  DECORATIVE  PRINTS, 
DRAWINGS  AND  WATERCOLORS 

981  MADISON  AVENUE  IN  THE  CARLYLE  HOTEL 

NEW  YORK  CITY  10021    TELEPHONE  212/772-3787 

EVELYN  L.  KRAUS 


SOLAR 

ANTIQUE   TILES 


European  and  Islamic  antique  tile  murals  and 
individual  tiles  from  the  15th  to  early  20th  century. 

BY  APPOINTMENT     212     75S-2403 
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}anis  Mdridge,  Inc. 

17tfi-19th  Century  Furniture,  Engravings  St 
Decorative  Accessories 
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NANTUCKET  •  7  O 

;nterstreet*Nan 

.  Washington.  D.C.  20007  .  202-338-7710 


8-6673 


MARCH  5-9,  1992 
TRADE  ONLY  DAYS:  MARCH  5  &  6 
JAVITS  CONVENTION  CENTER 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION,  CALL 
800-331-5706 


NEW 


YORK 
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Where  can  you  find  city-quality  antiques 
without  city-high  prices? 


Try  Mill  House  of  Woodbury* 


We're  just  an  hour  and  a  half  from  New  York  and  two  hours  from  Boston  —  but  our 

enormous  collection  and  sensible  country  prices  put  us  in  a  world  of  our  own.  At  Mill 

House  you'll  find  all  you've  loved  in  English  and  French  antique  furniture,  both  elegant 

and  informal  —  along  with  enough  accessories,  chandeliers,  and  works  of  art  to  make 

you  very  glad  you  came. 

ft 


Mill  House  Antiques 

1964       TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS  OF  CHOICE       1992 

1068  Main  Street  North,  Woodbury,  Connecticut  06798      Telephone  (203)  263-3446 

You'll  find  us  about  four  miles  north  of  the  center  of  town  on  Route  6.  We're  closed 
Tuesday  but  open  every  other  day  of  the  week,  including  Saturday  and  Sunday. 


DIDIER  AARON,  INC. 

32  EAST  67TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10021 
TEL.  (212)  988-5248    FAX  (212)  737-3513 


Didier  Aaron  Ltd. 
21  Ryder  Street 
London  SW1Y  6  PX 

Tel.  (071  )839  4716/7 
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Didier  Aaron  &  (lie 

L18Fbg.  Si.  Honore 

75008  Paris 

T.-I.  47  42  47  34 


Furniture  as  Art 
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BEDROOM  FURNISHINGS  BY  GUSTAV  STICKLEY,  OIL  ON  CANVAS  BY  EDWARD  DUFNER 

From  our  distinctive  collection  of 
fine  and  decorative  arts,  1870-1940. 
Specializing  in  the  Arts  dr  Crafts  movemenl 


GEOFFREY 


GALLERY 


1730  21st  Street  NW,  Washington,  DC  20009  •  202-483-5005 


Our  new  58-page  color  catalogue  features  a  cross  section  of  our 
extraordinary  collection.  $15.00  post  paid. 

66  Elm  Street  •  New  Canaan,  CT  06840  •  203-972- 1 050 
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MODERN  TECHNO 


BUS 


AT  BEVAN  FUNNELL. 


n  the  17th  and  18th 
Centuries,  furniture  in  England  was 
crafted  by  hand.  In  that  regard,  Bevan 
Funnell  has  changed  very  little. 

The  most  important  technology  we 
have  is  the  hands  of  our  proud  crafts- 
men. And  their  dedication  to  building 
impeccable  replications  is  clearly  evident 
in  every  piece  of  Bevan  Funnell  furniture. 


EVAN  FUNNELL  TIMITED 


DEVAN  y 


Bevan  Funnell,  Ltd.,  PO.  Box  1109,  High  Point,  NC  27261 

For  a  free  color  brochure  call  (919]  889-4800 
To  the  Accredited  Trade 


Design  Showrooms:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dallas,  High  Point,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel, 
Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  New  York,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  TVoy  and  Washington,  DC 
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The  "Important  Source"  For  The  Discerning  Designer 


Ii^S 

N 

808  Broadway  (11th  St.)  New  York,  NY  10003  Tel.  (212)  533-3355  Fax  (212)  477-4128 


"You  can  travel  around  the  world  in 
30  minutes  at  Agostino  Antiques." 

Robert  Metzger 


"One  of  our  preferred  sources.  Offering  that 
rare  combination  of  fine  antiques  and 
knowledgeable  personal  service." 

Betty  Sherrill  &  Luis  Rey 

McMillen,  Inc. 


"A  source  of  treasures  from  around  the  world, 
lovingly  displayed  in  the  heart  of  Manhattan." 
Bennett  and  Judie  Weinstock 


"It  is  a  rare  pleasure  to  find  the  timeless  antiques 
I  require,  in  an  atmosphere  of  trust  and  integrity." 

Richard  L.  Ridge 


'OT  YOUR  GARDEN  VARIETY, 

This  extraordinary  structure  trom  trie  late  19th  century  was  inspired  by  trie 

Garden  Pavillion  designed  tor  Frederick  the  Great  at  Schloss  Sanssouci  in  Potsdam,  Germany,  in 

1748.  In  painted  wrought  iron,  it  soars  14  teet  high.  Part  or  a  larger  collection  or  rurniture  and 

accessories  in  The  Corner  Shop  Antique  Galleries,  where  selection  is  our  signature . 

Items  subject  to  prior  sale. 
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The  Honeymooners 

Ashley  and  Allegra  Hicks  start  married  life 
\         in  the  New  York  design  world 
R  By  Wendy  Goodman 


Ashley  and  Allegra  Hicks  are  sojourning  in  New 
York  for  another  year  or  so.  Married  in  Oxford- 
shire in  October  1990,  the  young  English  archi- 
tect and  his  Italian  designer  wife  decided  to  spend  some 
time  in  Manhattan  before  settling  in  London.  "It  was 
partly  my  lather's  suggestion.  New  York  being  such  a 
centei  for  architecture  and  design,"  says  Ashley,  who  is 
working  in  Peter  Pennoyer's  office  while  Allegra  designs 
and  paints  furniture.  "And  it's  rather  romantic  to  have 
.in  extended  honeymoon  in  a  place  neither  of  us  is  from." 


lor.  The  armchairs  were  covered  in  khaki  with  red  felt 
piping — so  was  the  bed.  And  the  walls  were  covered  in  a 
striped  fabric  with  a  tented  ceiling.  So  it  was  rather  like 
being  in  a  campaign  tent  and  sleeping  in  a  uniform, 
which  was  very  chic."  At  Broadlands,  his  grandparents' 
home  in  Hampshire,  "I  used  to  spend  most  of  my  time  in 
this  extraordinary  room  in  the  attic  where  all  my  grand- 
father's uniforms  were  kept.  I  went  up  there  when  they 
were  all  out  shooting  and  his  valet  would  be  off  some- 
where, not  paying  attention." 


Both  Ashley  and  Allegra  grew  up  surrounded      Allegra  and  Ashley  Allegra  was  raised  in  a  thoroughly  modern 

by  style.  The  son  of  celebrated  English  decorator         ,c  S/  .a-,0>^7  -^— i  glass  house  in  Turin,  a  citv  known  for  the  ba- 

•  i        •    ■                                               -    i                  r~              painted  their  living  ,r-i-           t 

David  Hicks  and  grandson  of  the  late  Earl       room  t     n  ht  jn  roque  fantasies  oi  rilippo  Juvarra  and  Ouanno 

Mountbatten  of  Burma,  Ashley  recalls  that  "my      shades  that  remind  Guarini.  Her  father,  industrialist  Carlo  Ton- 
own  rooms  as  a  child  were  always  very  spectacu-    them  or  their  wedding  dato,  designed  the  family  house  after  seeing  a 

lar.  My  first  bedroom,  when  I  was  about  eight      tr'P  *°  ,nd,a  ^^  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  residence  in  Chicago.  She 

°         right:  One  or  Allegra  s  '           .    °                                                ? 

years  old,  was  done  in  khaki  fabric  that  my  father     trompe  |'oej|  tables,  studied  faux  bois  and  faux  marbre  techniques  in 

must  have  ordered  from  my  grandfather's  tai-    Details  see  Resources.  Brussels,  then  became  a  decorative  painter  in 
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They  come  in  white,  too. 


♦Dillard's 


They  Feel  Good." 
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London,  working  for  clients  in  Paris,  New  York,  and 
even  Kuwait  City.  During  the  Gulf  War  she  saw  television 
footage  of  tanks  gathering  in  front  of  a  royal  residence 
where  she  had  painted  an  entire  suite;  this  dramatic 
demonstration  of  the  advantages  of  portability  helped 
shift  her  focus  from  walls  and  doors  to  tables  and  chairs. 

In  Manhattan  the  couple  has  set  up  housekeeping  in 
the  town  house  where  decorator  Robert  Couturier  used 
to  live.  The  walls  of  the  living  room  are  now  a  slightly 
ochered  yellow  with  gray  banding,  a  scheme  inspired  bv 
the  Hickses'  wedding  trip  to  India.  "We  wanted  to  have 
warm  color,"  says  Ashley,  "as  everybody  in  New  York 
seems  to  have  these  off-white  walls;  especially  uptown  it's 
a  bit  safe  and  easy.  Also  we  have  no  light  at  all,  so  it  would 
have  been  very  cold  without  color."  The  spicy  shade  also 
suits  the  group  of  Indian  miniatures  hanging  over  the 
sofa.  "We  bought  them  in  India  for  less  than  the  cost  of 
framing  one  of  them  here,"  Ashley  confides. 

Another  souvenir  of  their  grand  tour — a  coffee  table 
whose  top  is  a  map  showing  their  itinerary  in  trompe 
l'oeil  woods  and  ivory — is  Allegra's  handiwork.  She  got 
the  idea,  she  says,  from  a  table  depicting  Edwina  Mount- 
batten's  travels.  Most  of  the  other  furniture  in  the 
Hickses'  New  York  pied-a-terre  came  from  sales  at  Soth 
eby's  and  Christie's  during  the  Gulf  War. 
when  Allegra  often  found  herself 
bidding  in  nearly  deserted  gal- 
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ive  des  Chaises  was  an  ideal  project  for  a 
who  fell  in  love  wandering  in  period  rooms 
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leries.  The  chair  seats  and  ta- 
blecloths  are  raw  burlap- 
thrifty  but  inspired  chic.  Since  the 
pair  will  soon  be  moving  on,  they  held 
themselves  to  a  minimal  decorating  budget. 

Meanwhile,  Ashley  and  Allegra  are 
making  the  most  of  their  time  in  New 
York.  For  last  fall's  1991  French  De- 
signer Showhouse,  they  conceived  a 
whimsical  room  thev  named  L'Ar- 
chive  des  Chaises.  They  transformed 
the  walls  into  what  they  call  a  genealo- 
gy of  chairs — using  the  kind  of  simple 
printing  machine  Japanese  children 
use  to  make  greeting  cards — and 
hung  at  the  windows  blinds  of  linen 
silk-screened  with  drawings  of  French  antique  furniture, 
the  product  of  Allegra's  first  venture  into  textiles.  Both 
Ashley  and  Allegra  designed  chairs  for  the  room.  Hers 
are  garnished  with  small  painted  chairs;  so  is  her  won- 
derful round  table  on  which  eighteenth-century  fau- 
teuils  upholstered  in  solid  colors  float  over  a  faux 
parquet  star.  The  room  is  an  expression  of  a  shared  pas- 
sion for  things  French — a  perfect  honeymoon  project 
for  a  couple  who  fell  in  love  wandering  around  the  Louis 
XVI  rooms  at  the  Victoria  and  Albert  Museum.  A 
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In  the  Hickses' 
room  for  the  1991 
French  Designer 
Showhouse,  painted 
armchairs  adorn  the 
wood  paneling  and  a 
round  table,  above 
left,  while  a  printed 
genealogy  of  chairs 
marches  across  the 
walls,  left.  Above 
right:  Allegra's  faux 
mosaic  fish. 


Life's  Precious  Gifts. 
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Lessons  in  the  Wisconsin  Soil 

Landscape  architect  J  ens  Jensen  left  behind  city 
parks  and  grand  estates  to  create  a  school  in  the 
midwestern  woods  By  William  Bryant  Logan 


It  is  late  afternoon  in  Door  County,  Wisconsin,  near 
the  tip  of  a  stony  peninsula  whose  dolomite  under- 
girding  stretches  all  the  way  to  Niagara  Falls.  On  one 
side  is  Lake  Michigan,  on  the  other  Green  Bay.  Here,  the 
man  who  put  the  prairie  in  the  Prairie  School — the  land- 
scape architect  Jens  Jensen — spent  the  last  sixteen  years 
of  his  life  creating  the  Clearing,  his  own  school  and  his 
greatest  work.  To  reach  the  128-acre  tract,  you  have  to 
go  through  the  town  of  Ellison  Bay.  In  a  roadside  apple 
orchard  the  architecture  of  leafless  branches  stands  out 
against  the  sky.  Gray  bands  of  clouds  mirror  the  cracked 
and  faulted  limestone  bluffs  that  front  Green  Bay.  Farm- 
ers out  here  say  that  the  First  would-be  settler  of  nearby 
Fphraim  arrived  around  1850,  put  the  only  handful  of 
good  topsoil  in  his  pocket,  and 
left  for  Milwaukee.  So  maybe 
it  was  only  Fitting  that  Jensen 
would  tell  his  students  at  the 
Clearing  to  break  dead 
branches  off  the  trees,  throw 
them  down,  and  step  on  them. 
"You're  preparing  for  the 
next  generation,"  he'd  say. 

1 1  was  a  rough  place  for  one 
of  the  most  famous  American 
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landscapers  of  the  teens 
and  twenties  to  found 
what  he  called  a  school  of 
the  soil.  Jensen  had 
planned  subtle  sinuous  gardens  of  mainly  native  plants 
for  the  estates  of  the  midwestern  rich.  He  had  designed 
or  refurbished  all  the  best  public  parks  and  playgrounds 
in  Chicago.  He  had  been  instrumental  in  efforts  to  con- 
serve areas  of  natural  beauty,  leading  his  Friends  of  Our 
Native  Landscape  at  gatherings  dedicated  to  the  Crab- 
apple  Blossom,  the  Full  Leaf,  and  the  Fallen  Leaf,  and 
presenting  a  yearly  masque  in  which  the  Friend  at  last 
vows  to  protect  the  Faun's  land  from  the  Builder. 

All  that  would  have  been  more  than  enough  for  a  full 

life,  so  it  surprised  Jensen's 
faithful  secretary,  Mertha 
Fulkerson,  when  in  the  win- 
ter of  1935  he  told  her  they 

Jens  Jensen  poses  at  the  Clearing 
in  1936,  top,  outside  the  old  log 
cabins  he  had  moved  to  the 
"campus"  from  other  locations  in 
Door  County.  Abovej  Mertha 
Fulkerson,  at  left,  teaches  weaving 
at  the  school.  Left:  A  view  of  the 
Clearing  from  the  lodge. 
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Print  Scarf,   $48.   Trenchcoat,   $168. 


A  council  ring 
for  school 

gatherings  on 

a  bluff  above 
Green  Bay, 
left.  Right: 

Jensen's  map 
of  the  Clearing. 


would  move  north  to  Door  County,  where  he  already 
owned  his  128  acres,  as  soon  as  the  ground  thawed. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose.  "One  of  these  days  I  shall  be  an 
old  man,"  he  explained.  He  was  then  seventy-five. 

For  all  but  his  last  two  years  at  the  Clearing,  Jensen  led 
his  school  of  the  soil.  By  soil  he  meant  far  more  than  just 
Door  County's  poor  handful  of  loam:  for  him  it  was  a 
principle  that  brought  a  true  balance  to  life,  a  sifter  of 
real  values  from  false  ones.  His  students  did  physical 
work  in  the  mornings — helping  to  build  the  school  main- 
ly— and  studied  arts  and  crafts,  science,  and  other  sub- 
jects in  the  afternoons.  To  make  the  buildings  for  the 
wooded  "campus"  he  took 

apart  and  reassembled  log  Intellect  WclS  HOt  OIllv  111  the  Duilt  for  himself  at  the  Clear- 
houses  from  the  area.  Jensen's  ing.  Set  into  the  bayside  prom- 
own  house  and  the  main  school             people   DUt  111   the   Icincl             ontory,  the  one-room  shack  is 


ON  THE  CLirrs  OF  GBEEN  BAY 

TAC1NG  THE  SETTING  SUN 

urge  of  hawthorns,  the  tenacity  of  pines  on  shoreline 
rocks,  the  intimate  communities  of  shrubs,  ground  cov- 
ers, and  trees — imagining  that  the  laws  governing  these 
might  also  govern  human  society. 

It  was  and  remains  a  completely  wild  idea.  Jensen  was 
not  the  only  one  to  hold  it.  The  interaction  of  science,  art, 
nature,  and  community  that  he  preached  was  one  face  of 
the  movement  that  included  his  friends  ecologist  Henry 
Cowles,  architects  Louis  Sullivan  and  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright,  sculptor  Lorado  Taft,  social  reformer  Jane  Ad- 
dams,  and  many  others.  But  in  Jensen  it  reached  an  al- 
most inarticulate  pagan  purity.  The  best  symbol  of  this 

outlook  is  the  little  hideaway  he 


building  were  constructed  of 
limestone  quarried  on-site;  the  quarries  later  became 
sunken  gardens.  Local  craftsmen  executed  the  details  he 
designed:  the  lily  pad-like  light  fixtures,  the  sawtooth 
woodcarving  of  post  and  rails,  and  above  all  the  fire- 
places with  their  huge  blocks  of  stone. 

Jensen  wrote,  "I  believe  that  every  community.  .  .has 
within  it  sufficient  intellect  for  a  fine  culture  fitting  for 
that  community."  At  the  Clearing  he  set  out  to  prove  it, 
both  through  the  Door  County  natives  whose  help  he 
sought  and  through  the  young  people  he  brought  here 
to  learn.  They  would  sit  around  the  council-ring  fires  at 
night,  trying  to  become  friends  in  the  way  their  teacher 
said  that  birches  and  moonlight  were  companions.  The 
intellect  was  not  only,  or  even  chiefly,  in  the  people.  It 
was  in  the  land. 

Even  today  one  can  see  how  Jensen  gardened,  shaped, 
and  built  not  to  imitate  nature  but  to  reveal  its  intelli- 
gence. For  the  most  part  the  Clearing  is  a  simple  state- 
ment by  and  about  the  landscape  and  the  weather.  Old 
fields  are  kept  open  to  let  the  sun  in,  so  one  can  watch  the 
shifting  patterns  of  light  and  shade.  Trails  are  carpeted 
with  sawdust  from  local  mills  to  mute  the  sound  of  walk- 
ing and  make  it  easier  to  listen.  (The  softness  underfoot 
is  exquisite.)  Buildings  were  sited  to  command  the  bluffs, 
and  Jensen  cleared  broad  swaths  to  direct  views  down  to 
the  bay  and  the  setting  sun — from  which  direction,  he 
thought,  hope  came.  And  he  and  his  students  observed 
the  habits  and  relationships  of  plants — the  horizontal 


almost  invisible,  even  when 
you're  standing  at  the  door.  The  cracked  and  stacked 
limestone  of  the  bluffs  is  so  perfectly  repeated  in  the  pat- 
tern of  the  stones  taken  to  construct  the  room  that  it  is 
virtually  impossible  to  tell  where  the  man-made  begins 
and  the  glacier-made  ends.  Inside,  a  fireplace  is  hidden 
like  a  small  recess  in  the  living  rock,  and  the  rough  wood 
front  of  the  shack  looks  west  over  Green  Bay,  where 
storms  are  born.  Here  art  is  nature,  and  nature  art. 

No  famous  architect  or  landscape  architect  came  out 
of  Jensen's  school.  Yet  it  did  actually  educate  at  least  one 
person,  a  rare  achievement  for  any  institution.  Mertha 
Fulkerson  had  become  Jensen's  secretary  when  he  main- 
tained offices  in  Ravinia,  Illinois.  Having  helped  him  run 
the  Clearing,  she  kept  it  open  against  all  odds  after  his 
death  and  until  her  retirement  in  1969.  At  the  start,  he'd 
sent  her  to  Cranbrook  to  learn  weaving  from  his  friend 
Pipsan  Saarinen  so  she  could  teach  it  at  the  Clearing.  A 
decade  after  Jensen's  death,  she  was  still  teaching  it.  The 
ladies  who  now  attended  the  courses  would  tell  Fulker- 
son they  could  already  weave,  whereupon  she'd  ask  if 
they  could  warp  a  loom.  No,  they  couldn't,  so  she  taught 
them.  "Once  we  learn  to  control  our  craft,"  she  wrote  in 
her  diary,  "the  possibilities  open  wide,  and  we  are  free  to 
create  the  things  we  desire."  Not  even  Frank  Lloyd 
Wright  could  have  put  it  better.  A 

The  Clearing  is  open  to  visitors  mid  May-Oct.  31  on  weekends,  1:00- 
4:00  P  M  .  and  offers  summer  courses  by  enrollment.  For  information 
(414)854-4088. 
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In  the  Innovation 
Station  at  the  Henr 
Ford  Museum,  left, 
children  pull  levers 
turn  wheels,  and 
solve  the  problems 
of  operating  a 
giant  machine  to 
sort  colored  balls 
Below:  The  Hoppei 
Drop  crew  tips  a 
basket  to  release 
the  flow  of  balls. 


Design  for  Learning    Innovation  is  the  name  of 
the  game  at  the  Henry  Ford  Museum   By  Edwin  Schlossberg 


lr    [NNOVA  1  ION  M  A  I  ION,    I  III 

.-am  is  in  trouble:  the  three  sort- 
the  best  they  can.  but  precious 
and  blue  plastic  balls  are  flow- 
ing into  the  waste  pipe  instead  of  zipping  down  chutes  to 
the  Water  Wheel,  the  lube  Lift,  or  the  Ball  Bop.  "We 
need  .mother  kid."  "Hey,  you  guys  at  Pins  and  Paddles, 
we're  getting  too  main  balls."  "Let's  try  pushing  the  yel- 
low balls  ibis  w,i\ ." 

I  wo  years  ago  the  staff  of  the  Henry  Ford  Museum 
and  ( .1  ecu  field  Village  in  Dearborn.  Michigan,  asked  my 
In  in.  Edwin  S<  hlossberg  Incorporated,  to  design  an  ex- 
hibit thai  would  help  both  children  and  adults  under- 
stand innovation — the  force  behind  the  Wright  brothers' 
l)u  y<  le  shop.  Edison's  Menlo  Park  laboratory,  the  origi- 
nal Newcomen  engine,  and  the  muse- 
um's othei  remarkable  displays.  How 
can  you  explain  the  concept  ol  newness. 
especially  to  children,  to  whom  so  much 
ol  wli.n  the)  see  and  feel  is  new"-  Per- 
haps, as  we  thought,  b\  concentrating 
on  innovation  as  a  process  oi  taking  or- 
dinary things  and  making  something 
new  with  them.  In  this  vast  fourteen- 
,K  i  c  building  dedicated  to  ingenuity, 
enterprise,  and  the  history  of  American 
technology,  we  wanted  to  locus  the  at- 
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tention  and  interest  of  visitors  so  that  they  themselves 
could  become  innovators.  To  do  this,  we  realized,  would 
require  engaging  them  in  an  experience  rather  than 
showing  them  information.  In  other  words,  we  wanted 
to  create  an  exhibit  that  is  innovative,  not  just  an  exhibit 
that  is  about  innovation. 

What  we  designed  is  a  huge  closed-system  machine 
that  is  powered  by  people.  The  Innovation  Station  is  a  gi- 
ant learning  game,  a  3,200-square-foot  maze  of  tubes. 
pulleys,  levers,  wheels,  ropes,  cranks,  pedals,  valves,  and 
5,000  balls.  As  it  is  usually  played,  the  aim  of  the  game  is 
to  separate  the  balls  into  three  bins  according  to  color — 
and  to  experience  the  kind  ol  problem  solving,  team- 
work, and  communication  that  is  at  the  root  of  invention. 
Alter  a  brief  explanation  from  a  staff  member,  twenty 
to  thirty  volunteers  take  their  positions. 
Then  the  Energizers  bring  the  machine 
to  life:  two  teams  of  three  players  pedal- 
ing stationary  bicycles,  operating  step 
machines,  and  turning  hand  cranks 
move  columns  of  balls  twenty-six  feet 
up,  then  across  to  a  platform  near  the 
vaulted  ceiling;  the  crews  at  the  Hopper 
Drop  and  the  Octo  Snake  tilt  overhead 
baskets  and  manipulate  tubes  to  start 
the  balls  on  their  downward  flow  to  the 
distributors,  sorters,  and  filterers.  Ev- 
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wild  BiRds  of  America 

The  Tundra  Swan  is  one  of  many  subjects  available  in  the  Wild  Birds  of  America  series  by  Basil  Ede. 
Signed,  numbered  and  issued  in  highly-limited  editions,  these  magnificent,  life-sized,  collector 
prints  are  a  timeless  touch  for  any  decor.  Complete  coior  catalog,  $5.  Call  205/553-6200  or  write: 

THE  WARNER  COLLECTION  of  Gulf  States  Paper  CorporatiorvP.O.  Box  3199-IOTuscaloosa,  AL  35404 


INTERIOR 
DECORATING 


Your  Eyes  Give  It  Away. 

You  look  at  things  in  a  fresh  way.  Now, 
you  can  use  that  ability  to  beautify  your 
home,  save  money  doing  it . . .  and  possibly 
enter  a  whole  new  career. 
Now  Train  At  Home. 
Sheffield's  new  audiocassette  method 
makes  it  easy  and  exciting  to  learn  at 
home. 

•  You  design  real-life  projects 

•  You  are  guided  step-by-step  from  the 
beginning 

•  You  have  your  own  Personal  Advisor  on 
call  at  the  School 

•  You  get  all  the  "tools  of  the  trade" 


Everyone  Can 
Tell  You're 
A  Decorator 


Decorator  Discounts 

As  a  Sheffield  Graduate  you  qualify  for 
decorator  status.  Meet  interesting  people. 
Travel  to  decorator  marts.  Gain  access  to 
wholesale  showrooms  and  receive  dis- 
counts to  50%  off. 

Interior  decorating  — a  new  lifestyle. . . 
perhaps  a  new  career. 

Surprisingly  affordable  tuition.  Flexible 
terms. 

For  free  catalog,  mail  coupon  or  call 
TOLL-FREE  800-45 1-SHEFF.  No  obligation 
Ask  for  operator  132 


Sheffield 
School 

of  Interior 
I  )esign 


Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

Dept.  HG32,  211  East  43  Street  New  York,  NY  10017 

□  Yes,  I'd  like  to  find  out  about  the  rapidly  expanding  interior  decorating 

field  and  how  I  can  |oin  the  thousands  of  satisfied  Sheffield  students.  Send 

free  catalog  -  no  obligation. 

D  If  under  18,  check  here  for  special  information. 

Name  


Address, 


City/State/Zip_ 


•   GAMES 

ery  player  at  every  workstation  has  a 
job  that  provides  several  options;  ev- 
ery player  can  change  the  outcome 
of  the  process;  and  every  player  is  de- 
pendent on  other  players.  Because  it 
requires  more  than  twenty  people  to 
run,  the  Innovation  Station  rein- 
forces the  message  that  we  must  all 
work  together  and  keep  in  touch 
with  one  another — an  important  les- 
son in  an  age  of  complex  technology 
and  complex  social  circumstances. 

From  the  highest  platform,  play- 
ers can  see  into  the  displays  of  trains 
and  cars  and  furniture  and  lights;  it's 
like  being  backstage  in  the  museum. 


The  Energizers 

bring  the 

huge  machine 

to  life 


As  one  participant  put  it,  "It's  real 
different  from  looking  at  things  and 
walking  awa) ." 

So  when  you  approach  the  main 
gallery,  you  hear  shouts  and  clang- 
ing, laughs  and  wheels  whirring.  In 
the  midst  of  all  the  wonderful  tools 
and  inventions  that  have  gotten  hu- 
man beings  this  far,  the  Innovation 
Station  provides  a  new  stage  from 
which  to  explore  ways  to  get  us  even 
further.  President  Harold  K.  Skram- 
stad  Jr.  and  the  staff  of  the  Henry 
Ford  Museum  are  willing  to  experi- 
ment so  that  we  can  all  learn  togeth- 
er. For  me,  too,  it  is  a  real  joy  to  create 
tools  that  enable  us  to  understand 
more  about  ourselves  and  the  world. 
The  Innovation  Station  feels  like  a 
new  start.  (Henry  Ford  Museum  and 
Greenfield  Village,  Box  1970,  Dear- 
born, MI  48121 ;  800-343-1929)  A 
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Perennials.  100%  combed  cotton  towels  and  coordinating  bath  rugs. 
The  most  vivid  colors  ever  to  grace  a  bath  from  The  Color  Authority. 


1271  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  N.Y.,  NY  10020  •  800-841-3336  •  A  Division  of  Fieldcrest  Cannon,  Inc. 
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Shaking  Up  San  Francisco 


Young  design  entrepreneurs  give  their 
neighborhood  a  new  edge  By  Eve  m.  Kahn 
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•  SHOPPING 
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F.  F.  &  E.'s  Julie  Reiner 
and  Anthony  Price. 


wo  years  ago  the  Hayes 
Street  area, just  blocks 
from  San  Francisco's  Mu- 
seum of  Modern  Art  and  opera 
house,  was  a  hinterland  of  non- 
descript storefronts.  Now  few 
other  strips  in  town  can  match 
this  one's  vibrant  and  varied  col- 
lection of  design-oriented  shops. 
Run  by  youthful  people  who  are 
willing  to  take  risks,  they  special- 
I  ize  in  everything  from  art  furni- 
ture (Antonio  Conti  Art  Gallery, 
416  Hayes  Street)  to  espresso, 
paintings,  and  flowers,  all  in  one  stop  (Whatever,  60 1  La- 
guna  Street).  For  shopping  breaks,  you  can  even  linger 
over  a  cup  of  Darjeeling  and  have  your  fortune  told  un- 
der Byzantine-style  fabric  domes  (Mad  Magda's  Russian 
Tea  Room,  579  Hayes  Street). 

F.  F.  &  E.  Furniture,  Functional  &  Essential  is  a  show- 
case for  playful  color-charged  design.  Owners  Anthony 
Price  and  Julie  Reiner,  both  in  their  twenties,  try  at  once 
to  provide  what  Price  calls  the  "staples  of  people's 
houses,"  to  offer  vintage  modernist  design,  and  to  nur- 
ture craftspeople  and  small  innovative  manufacturers. 
Hence  the  gallery's  mix  can  include  1950s  Eames  chairs 
and  practical  blond-wood  cabinets  as  well  as  free-form 
flamboyant  sofas  by  New  York-based  Dialogica  and  spi- 
dery chandeliers  that  look  like  George  Booth  cartoons 
gone  mad.  "This  town  makes  you  feel  as  if  you  can  do 
anything,"  says  Price.  Custom  commissions  and  requests 

Bell'occhio's  Claudia  Schwartz        for  interior  deS1Sn'  Prefera- 


and  Toby  Hanson. 


bly  in  an  energetic  style,  are 
welcome.  (437  Hayes  Street; 
415-703-0718) 

Bell'occhio  The  attrac- 
tions of  this  eccentric  little 
j  shop  are  in  part  non visual: 
I  the  sweet,  clean  scent  evokes 
I  the  way  summer  houses 
smell  in  our  dreams.  As  for 
the  ha rd-to -pin-down 
wares,  Toby  Hanson,  who 
co-owns  Bell'occhio  with 
Claudia  Schwartz,  describes 
their  requirements  as  "un- 
predictability, attention  to 
detail,  and  sense  of  humor." 
That  allows  for  French  silk 
roses,  hand-painted  mar- 
bled ribbon;  boxes  that  resemble  overgrown  acorns;  and 
flacons  of  "antihysteria  water,"  a  mint-laced  Italian  po- 
tion. Among  the  weirdest  goods  are  the  velvet  stick-on 
beauty  marks  that  come  with  historically  researched  ad- 
vice on  placement:  a  spot  on  the  nose  suggests  chutzpah; 
the  chin,  discretion;  and  below  the  eye,  coquettishness. 
"What  we  sell,"  Hanson  concludes,  "is  raw  material  for 
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imaginations."  (8  Brady  Street;  415-864-4048) 

Zonal  Proprietor  Russell  Pritchard,  a  former  New 
York  set  designer  and  prop  stylist,  believes  that  success 
will  never  spoil  the  neighborhood.  "We're  very  bohemi- 
an,  we  all  have  good  leases,  and  we  like  each  other,"  he 
says.  At  Zonal  the  drawing  attraction  is  rust;  it  covers  al- 
most all  of  the  furniture  and  sculptural  artifacts  Pritch- 
ard sells.  It  adds  a 
lively  orange  crust 
to  ordinary  lengths 
of  Victorian  iron 
fencing  and  brings 
poignancy  to  a  high 
chair.  "If  something 
is  too  rusty  to  use," 
explains  Pritchard, 
"we  just  hang  it  on 
the  wall  and  gaze  at 
it."  The  shop  also 
contains  the  not-so- 
rusty  work  of  a  few 
local  artjsts  such  as 

Zonal's  Russell  Pritchard  with  Nipsy.         Tommy  Steele   (no 

pun  intended),  who  makes  spare  metal  and  wood  tables 
and  chairs.  Pritchard's  own  contributions  are  small-scale 
but  unmistakable:  he  subtitutes  crystal  doorknobs  for 
finials  on  dozens  of  Victorian  iron  beds,  thus  transform- 
ing them  from  paint-needy  relics  into  serviceable  whim- 
sies. (568  Hayes  Street;  4 1 5-255-9307) 

De  Vera  Federico  de  Vera  likewise  reveres  detritus, 
but  in  a  minimal  way.  Movable  white  dividers  and  shelves 
display  offerings  as  diverse  as  rocks  dipped  in  silver  and 
Henry  Moore  etchings,  all  united  by  their  pared-down 
beauty.  "The  things  I  choose  are  beyond  many  people," 
says  de  Vera.  "I  buy  the  best  of  all  the  best."  A  few  of  his 
wares  come  from  local  artisans,  including  Peter  Olsen's 
somber  pillars  of  woven  wire,  and  the  rest  have  caught 
his  eye  at  auctions,  flea  markets,  and  antiques  empori- 
ums in  California  and  his  native  Philippines.  De  Vera's 
taste  encompasses  three-thousand-year-old  Persian 
glass  bracelets,  nineteenth-century  porridge  spoons, 
Fishing  line  floats,  bronze  insects,  and  utilitarian  candle 
sconces  made  for  Michigan  miners  and  improved  by  de 
Vera  with  one-flower  glass  vases.  He  devotes  days  not 

only  to  perfecting 
displays  but  also  to 
pondering  why  and 
how  his  treasures 
were  made.  "Behind 
everything  there  is  a 
question,"  says  de 
Vera,  "and  the  an- 
swers do  not  give 
themselves  away 
with  ease."  (334 
Gough  Street;  415- 
558-8865)  A 
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De  Vera's  Federico  de  Vera 


You  want  to  see  everything.  Maybe  bring  something  back 
so  you  remember  it  all.  Now  if  you  could  just  find  a  few  nice  stores. 
Ah,  there's  one.  And  another.  And . . . 


The  Card. 
The  American  Express1  Card. 


Call  1-800-THE  CARD,  to  apply. 
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•  ARCHITECTURE 


Earth  architecture  receives  a  warm  welcome 
everywhere  from  the  third  world  to  outer  space 

By  Jeffrey  Book 


They  dot  the  arid  crescent  that 
stretches  from  western  China 
through  the  Middle  East  to 
northwest  Africa  and  beyond,  to 
Mexico  and  the  southwestern  United 
States:  buildings,  fashioned  from 
earth,  housing  more  than  a  billion 
and  a  half  people.  American  pueb- 
los, North  African  mosques,  Iranian 
villages,  Afghan  outposts — all  very 
picturesque  and,  in  Western  terms, 
substandard.  In  fact,  as  California 
architect  Nader  Khalili  points  out, 
earth  architecture  is  a  highly  adap- 
tive alternative  to  the  mixed  bless- 
ings of  first-world  progress.  "The 
forms  and  materials  are  timeless — 
they  have  worked  for  centuries,"  he 
says.  "But  the  third  world  has  tried  to 
imitate  the  West,  becoming  more 
and  more  dependent  on  concrete 
and  steel.  Modern  architecture  has 
almost  destroyed  the  native  forms." 
Khalili's  own  conversion  from  suc- 
cessful designer  of  high-rise  office 
buildings  and  parking  structures  to 
earth  alchemist  occurred  in  the  mid 
1970s.  "I  had  a  dream  of  sheltering 
people  around  the  world  using  the 
earth  under  their  feet,"  he  recalls. 
Closing  his  Los  Angeles  and  Tehe- 
ran offices,  he  bought  a  motorcycle 
and  spent  the  next  five  years  on  an 
odyssey  through  the  desert  villages 
of  his  native  Iran.  He  rediscovered 
age-old  patterns  of  earth  architec- 
ture, founded  on  the  arch:  length- 
ened, it  becomes  a  vault;  rotated,  a 
dome  or  an  apse.  Lacking  wood  for 
scaffolding  or  framing,  rural  build- 
ers create  entire  villages  of  adobe 
with  traditional  methods,  such  as  lay- 
ering arches  at  an  angle  until  a  vault 
is  formed.  As  with  the  Arctic  igloo, 

Twigs  on  the  12th-century  mud  mosque  at  Dougouba  in  Mali, 
far  left,  offer  footholds  for  replastering.  Top  left:  Built  in  1907, 
the  Great  Mosque  at  Djenne,  Mali,  is  one  of  the  world's  largest 
adobe  structures.  Center  left:  The  Pueblo  at  Taos,  New  Mexico, 
is  more  than  500  years  old.  Above  left:  California  architect 
Nader  Khalili  designed  this  prototype  house  in  Santa  Barbara 
County — complete  with  Middle  Eastern  wind  catcher  tower — to 
be  built  from  prefabricated  ceramic  modules  or  formed  on-site. 


or  large  color  portfolio  featuring  classic  McGuire  rattan  furniture 
ad  the  seven  special  collections  send  $10.0t>to  McGuire  HG3-9Z 
51  Vermont  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103.  Visit  a  McGuire 
-lowroom  with  your  interior  designer,  architect  or  furniture  dealer. 
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the  environment  supplies  the  best 
natural  defense  against  its  thermal 
extremes  and  harsh  winds.  Thick 
adobe  walls  absorb  the  heat  of  day, 
which  then  warms  interiors  during 
chill  nights.  Vaults,  domes,  and  ve- 
randas provide  zones  of  sun  and 
shade.  Projecting  wind  catchers  fun- 
nel cooling  breezes  inside,  across 
moist  matting  or  damp  roots  beneath 
shady  courtyards. 

Unlike  most  other  parts  of  the 
adobe  belt,  Iran  is  subject  to  severe 
snow,  rain,  and  earthquakes.  House 
collapse  is  a  routine  threat  for  poor 
peasants.  Inspired  by  his  discovery 
of  a  rock-hard  abandoned  kiln  and 
by  the  alchemy  of  Persian  mystical 
poetry,  Khalili  decided  to  complete 
the  elemental  circle  by  adding  fire  to 
adobe's  earth,  water,  and  air.  He  de- 
veloped a  system  to  fire  earth  struc- 
tures using  locally  available  means: 
elevated  oil  drums  feeding  interior 
flames,  glazes  made  from  ground-up 
bottles  and  applied  with  insecticide 
sprayers.  "I  wanted  to  integrate  the 
arts  of  ceramics,  sculpture,  graphics. 


'Niches,  benches, 
shelves — the  entire 
interior  of  a  house 
could  be  sculpted, 
fired,  and  glazed" 

and  poetry  into  architecture,  to  get 
back  to  its  origin  as  the  mother  of  all 
arts,"  he  explains.  "Niches,  benches, 
shelves — the  entire  interior  of  a 
house  could  be  sculpted,  fired,  and 
glazed,  including  what  is  normally 
ceramic,  like  sinks."  Inscribed  in 
glaze,  verses  from  Persian  poetry 
and  the  Koran  became  decorative  in- 
vocations in  these  ceramic  dwellings. 
Khalili  and  his  crew  went  on  to  re- 
habilitate several  houses  in  this  way 
and  build  and  fire  a  school  in  Javada- 
bad,  Iran.  Last  summer  he  returned 
to  Iran  for  UNIDO,  the  United 
Nations  Industrial  Development 
Organization,  and  found  the  fired 
buildings  holding  up  well  after  more 


than  ten  years.  The  architect  ac- 
knowledges that  his  tough  teapot 
domes  are  unnecessary  in  areas  with- 
out heavy  precipitation  and  seismic 
risks.  "In  Egypt,  for  example,  where 
Hassan  Fathy  did  his  pioneering 
work  on  earth  architecture,  firing 
would  be  a  waste,"  he  notes.  "Firing  a 
house  is  a  trade-off — it  uses  energy, 
but  so  does  manufacturing  steel, 
concrete,  and  bricks.  Better  to  put  it 
into  this  system,  especially  in  oil-rich 
Middle  Eastern  countries.  Wood  and 
fossil  fuel  should  be  conserved,  but 
they  are  being  used  to  fire  kilns  any- 
way," he  adds.  "Every  time  you  fire  a 
kiln  you  waste  up  to  eighty  percent  of 
the  fuel  in  refiring  the  kiln  itself.  I'm 
saying,  make  the  kiln  your  house." 
Phis  is  more  than  metaphor.  A 
house  being  fired  can  serve  as  kiln 
for  large  quantities  of  bricks  and 
porcelain  fixtures,  which  can  then  be 
sold  to  defray  the  cost  of  fuel  and  jus- 
tify its  consumption. 

Through  his  Geltaftan  Founda- 
tion, based  in  Claremont,  California, 
and  the  Southern  California  Insti- 
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jute  of  Architecture,  Khalili  presents 
hands-on  workshops  and  develops 
better  ways  to  build  with  earth.  "I'm 
very  interested  in  prefabricated 
ceramic  modules,  such  as  vaults  that 
are  constructed  and  fired  vertically, 
then  transported  to  the  building 
site,"  he  says.  "Each  one  is  an  integral 
unit  of  floor,  walls,  and  vaulted  ceil- 
ing, a  monolithic  structure.  Placed 
on  a  sand  or  slip-joint  foundation,  it 
becomes  earthquake-proof '." 

Khalili  wants  to  take  earth  archi- 
tecture to  the  moon,  fusing  high  tech 
and  low,  prehistory  and  the  twenty- 
first  century.  "Every  pound  you  car- 
ry to  the  moon  is  equal  to  two  to  three 
*  pounds  of  gold  in  cost,"  he  notes.  "If 
we  can  build  structures  out  of  moon 
materials,  we  can  save  NASA  the 
equivalent  of  tons  of  gold.  And  it's 
heaven  on  the  moon,  because  gravity 
is  one  sixth  of  Earth's.  That  means 
arches  can  be  shallower,  walls  can  be 
higher,  domes  bigger." 

Working  with  the  Space  Studies 
Institute,  Alcoa,  and  McDonnell 
Douglas,  the  architect  is  exploring 


methods  that  would  harness  solar  or 
microwave  energy  to  fire  lunar  rocks 
and  soil,  which  contains  a  high 
amount  of  ceramic  flux.  "One  ap- 
proach is  to  fire  the  surface  of 
mounds,  which  become  domes  when 
you  excavate  underneath,"  he  ex- 
plains. "Or  you  could  put  lunar  soil 
on  a  gyrating  platform — a  big  pot- 
ter's wheel — and  focus  the  sun  on  it 
as  it  spins,  forming  ceramic  modules 
as  it  cools."  He  is  studying  terrestrial 
lava  flows  and  tubes  to  learn  more 
about  moon  magma's  potential: 
"The  principles  of  earth  architecture 
will  work  anywhere  in  the  universe." 
Unfortunately,  applying  them  in 
the  United  States  is  made  difficult  by 
building  codes  and  hidebound  loan 
practices.  (Most  recent  examples  of 
what  adobe  purists  deride  as  "Santa 
Fake  style"  are  sheathed  in  stucco.) 
Khalili  hopes  to  establish  an  Earth 
Art  and  Architecture  Institute  in  the 
high  desert  town  of  Hesperia,  Cali- 
fornia, which  has  given  site  plan  ap- 
proval for  his  multivaulted  design. 
"Any  kind  of  earth  building  should 
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be  encouraged — ceramic,  adobe, 
rammed-earth,"  he  says.  "Earth  ar- 
chitecture now  seems  as  exotic  as 
martial  arts  once  did.  But  people  are 
becoming  more  earth-conscious, 
more  concerned  about  pollution  and 
energy  use.  I  believe  American  inge- 
nuity will  overcome  the  obstacles  of 
financing  and  permits." 

He  wants  third-world  policy- 
makers to  view  earth  architecture 
with  new  respect,  as  shelter  suitable 
for  astronauts,  drawing  on  the  same 
ceramic  technology  that  underlies 
space  shuttle  tiles,  new  tennis  rack- 
ets, and  tomorrow's  car  engines. 
"Nations  beg  for  development  mon- 
ey so  they  can  buy  concrete  and  steel, 
yet  what  they  already  have  is  ten 
times  better  suited  to  their  lives  than 
what  they  import,"  he  says.  "And  if 
traditional  knowledge  is  combined 
with  the  latest  techniques,  the  result 
will  be  even  better."  Noting  the  pay- 
off in  self-sufficiency  and  cultural 
continuity,  Khalili  always  comes  back 
to  the  spiritual  dividend:  "Building 
with  earth  is  sacred  work."  A 


What  are  you  thinking? 

Maybe  your  mind  is  on  the  world.  Your  grandchild's 

smile.  A  book.  Fashion.  A  hazy  memory  of  college.  An  old, 

sweet  song.  Sun  rays  through  a  cotton  cloud.  Your  golf  swing. 

The  N.B.A.  Tomorrow.  A  thought  shared  is  a  friendship 

begun,  or  strengthened.  Some  places  just 

seem  to  encourage  it. 


Homes  and  bomesites  from  $180,000  to  over  $1  million.  Call  (-107)  7-16-2561  or  write  Jonathan  's  Landing,  Jupiter,  FL  55477. 

A  COMMUNITY  DEVELOPMENT  BY  B  ALCOA  PROPERTIES,  INC  THIS  IS  NOT  AN  OFFERING  TO  NY.  NJ  OR  IL  RESIDENTS  PRICES  SUBJECT  TO  CHANGE  THIS  IS  NOT  AN  OFFERING  SALES  CAN  ONLY  BE  MADE  IN  PALM  BEACH  COUNTY 
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Denning's 
Pot-au-Feu 

A  decorator  indulges 

his  passion  for 

cuisine  bourgeoise 

By  Suzanne  Hart 


he  first  thing  I 
do  before  I  start 
to  cook  is  pour 
myself  a  large  glass  of 
wine,'-  confides  Boh 
Denning  with  obvious 
relish.  This  seasoned 
decorator  likes  nothing 
better  than  messing 
around  the  kitchen.  He- 
is  passionate  about 
lood:  "(looking  is  like 
decorating — it  never 
bores  me.  I  love  the 
preparation,  the  shop- 
ping. I'm  fascinated  by 
vegetable  stores.  1  love 
to  do  the  fluffing  up; 
washing  the  spinach 
three  times  calms  me. 
I'm  a  big  slob,  but  I'm 
good  to  vegetables.  I 
love  to  dice  things,  just 
lor  the  sound  of t  he 
knife  across  the  board." 
Like  his  decorating, 
Denning's  food  min- 
gles the  luxurious  with 
the  comfortable.  A  cat- 
alogue of  favored  dishes  reads  like 
the  most  sublime  potluck — mashed 
potatoes  with  leeks,  pot-roasted  fillet 
of  beef,  second-day  chicken  in  cream 
sauce.  There  is  a  meat-and-potatoes 
kind  of  guy  beneath  that  natty  ur- 
bane exterior.  He  takes  pleasure  in 
flaunting  a  few  plebeian  prefer- 
ences. On  the  subject  of  free-range 
chickens:  "Forget  about  those  walk- 
around  birds — they  remind  me  of 
the  chickens  I  get  in  [amaica.  I  love  a 
big  meaty  Perdue,  one  of  those  juicy 
Oven  Stuffers."  And  he  boasts  of  his 
generous  hand  with  butter,  choles- 
terol be  damned.  His  nod  to  dieting: 
"I  eat  one  meal  a  day.  I  find  that  it 
works  for  me  as  an  old  adult." 

A  self-taught  cook.  Denning 
learned  from  his  mother  what  not  to 
like.  "She  was  one  of  the  first  health 
nuts,"  he  recalls.  "Until  I  was  fifteen,  I 
never  tasted  any  seasonings.  She  al- 

Bob  Denning,  above  left,  swears  by  a 
500-degree  oven  and  a  Le  Creuset  pot 
for  many  favorite  dishes,  including 
braised  beef  with  endive,  left.  Right: 
Risotto  with  lime  and  shrimp.  Flatware 
by  Christofle.  Details  see  Resources. 


ways  said  good  cooks  have  bad  stom- 
achs. Anythingwith  butter  she  called  a 
suicide  meal."  He  credits  the  French 
couple  who  cooked  for  him  for  twenty 
years  with  having  formed  his  taste  for 
what  he  calls  "bourgeois,  not  cruise 
boat,  French"  and  his  partner  Vincent 
Fourcade  with  being  his  best  critic. 
"He  sat  in  kitchens  all  his  life.  He  can't 
cook  but  he's  French  and  can  tell  when 
something  is  wrong.  He  tells  me  when 
a  dish  is  too  fancy." 

In  cooking,  Denning  adheres  to  a 
principle  that  is  simplicity  itself: 
nearly  everything — fish,  shrimp; 
beef,  or  chicken — can  be  roasted  in  a 
500-degree  oven  on  a  bed  of  vegeta- 
bles in  a  4'/_>-quart  Le  Creuset  pot. 
"It's  foolproof,  even  in  lousy  ovens," 
he  insists.  At  first  his  technique  sounds 
a  little  cavalier:  "I  read  recipes  all  the 
time,  but  I  can't  follow  cxne,  so  I  fake 
my  way  through  if  is  hardly  the  stuff 
that  inspires  trust.  But  the  hot-oven 
method  makes  sense.  Once  the  pro- 
cess is  demystified,  the  cook  is  free 
to  embellish,  to  experiment  with  dif- 
ferent vegetable  combinations  and 
seasonings — poultry  with  carrots, 
celery,  whole  shallots,  and  bunches 
of  fresh  thyme  or  a  combination  of 
endive,  leeks,  and  peppers  with  beef. 

Ease  is  important  to  Denning.  "I 
hate  fuss.  I'm  a  slave  to  theCuisinart, 
but  I  only  know  how  to  use  the  metal 
blade.  One  time  I  lost  the  attachment 
and  I  thought  I'd  lose  my  mind. 
When  I  finally  got  a  replacement 
part,  I  kissed  it." 

What  other  equipment  does  a  dec- 
orator put  in  his  kitchen?  "In  the 
country  I  have  three  disposals,  three 
sinks,  and  two  ovens."  One  of  the  ov- 
ens, a  Garland,  has  never  been  fired 
up.  "It's  filled  with  pots,  and  I'm  too 
lazy  to  take  them  out.  Instead  I  use 
an  electric  oven — terribly  low-class 
but  self-cleaning,"  Denning  says. 

For  a  decorator  who  is  known  for 


DI  SARONNO 


Amaretto  Originale 


DI.SARONNO    AND     CREAM.     A    MUTUAL    ATTRACTION 

IT  STIRS  THE  HEART 


•    FOOD 


doing  things  on  a  grand  stale,  lie 
proffers  some  remarkably  practical 
entertaining  advice.  His  one  rule  is 
that  soup  plates  rest  on  silver  dishes: 
"I  hate  place  mats."  For  water  glass- 
es, his  choice  is  big  tumblers,  the  kind 
from  Pottery  Barn.  "And  I'd  love  one 
of  those  two-tiered  side  tables  from 

"Cooking  is 
like  decorating — 
it  never  bores  me," 
says  Denning 


Chocolate  marquise  in  a  souffle 
dish  by  Spode. 

an  import  store  in  the  dining  room 
stocked  with  serving  spoons  so  you 
never  have  to  get  up  during  dinner." 
Denning  rarely  cooks  for  himself; 
he  thrives  on  the  big  production. 
"Cooking  for  people  is  a  great  joy, 
but  once  dinner  is  on  the  table,  that's 
the  end  for  me,"  he  says  with  a  smile. 
"Then  1  wish  they'd  all  go  home." 


BRAISED  FILLET  OF  BEEF 

pounds  fillet  of  beef,  trimmed  of 

( loves  garlic,  chopped 

tablespoons  olive  oil 

large  endive  leaves 

leeks,  chopped 

large  white  onion,  coarsely 

( hopped 

Bunch  fresh  thyme 

Sail  and  freshly  ground  pepper 

cup  white  wine 

(  up  plus  dash  Pernod 

tablespoons  vinegar 

red  pepper,  cut  into  strips 

green  pepper,  cut  into  strips 

yellow  pepper,  cut  into  strips 

tablespoons  chopped  parsley 


fat 


Preheat  oven  to  500  degrees.  In  a  large 
frying  pan,  thoroughly  brown  beef 
and  garlic  in  2  tablespoons  olive  oil 
over  high  heat.  In  a  4'/j-quart  enamel 
Le  Creuset  pot  or  Dutch  oven,  arrange 
6  of  the  endive  leaves,  the  leeks,  onion, 
and  thyme.  Season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. Pour  wine,  Va  cup  Pernod,  the  vin- 
egar, and  4  tablespoons  olive  oil  over 
vegetable  mixture.  Put  browned  meat 
on  top  of  bed  of  vegetables*. cover  pot, 
and  braise  45  minutes.  Remove  cover 
and  cook  additional  15  minutes.  Re- 
move meat  from  pan  and  cut  into  '/_>- 
inch  slices  when  cool. 

In  a  separate  frying  pan,  saute  re- 
maining endive  over  high  heat  in  re- 
maining oil  and  dash  of  Pernod  until 
the  leaves  are  lightly  coated,  but  have 
not  lost  their  shape.  Remove  from  pan. 
Cook  peppers  in  the  same  way. 

Line  bottom  of  a  serving  dish  with  a 
layer  of  braised  vegetables  and  top  with 
a  layer  of  sliced  beef.  Alternate  layers 
of  vegetables  and  beef,  ending  with 
meat.  Carefully  stand  lightly  cooked 
endive  leaves  and  pepper  strips 
around  the  edge  of  dish.  Sprinkle  with 
parsley.  Serves  4—6. 

ROAST  CHICKEN 

1   roasting  chicken,  about  3'/s>  pounds 
Salt 
Freshly  ground  pepper 

1  white  onion,  halved 
6  sprigs  parsley 

6  sprigs  thyme 

3  stalks  celery 

3  carrots 

6  large  shallots,  peeled 
V%  pound  mushrooms 
'/j  cup  olive  oil 

2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley 

2  tablespoons  chopped  tarragon 

Preheat  oven  to  500  degrees.  Wash  and 
dry  chicken.  Season  chicken  inside  and 
out  with  salt  and  pepper.  Stuff  onion, 
parsley  sprigs,  and  thyme  into  cavity 
and  truss  bird.  Cut  celery  stalks  in  half 
lengthwise,  then  across.  Cut  carrots 
into  quarters,  then  halves.  Leave  shal- 
lots and  mushrooms  whole.  Line  bot- 
tom of  a  4 '/-quart  enamel  pot  with 
celery,  carrots,  shallots,  and  mush- 
rooms. Place  chicken  on  top  of  vegeta- 
bles. Pour  olive  oil  over  chicken.  Roast, 
basting  frequently,  until  meat  ther- 
mometer registers  160  degrees  when 
inserted  in  thigh,  about  45-50  min- 
utes. Sprinkle  with  chopped  parsley 
and  tarragon.  Serves  4. 

RISOTTO  WITH  LIME  AND  SHRIMP 

6  tablespoons  olive  oil 
V>  large  onion,  chopped 

7  large  shallots,  chopped 
2  garlic  cloves,  chopped 


24  jumbo  shrimp,  peeled 
and  deveined 

2  pounds  arborio  rice 

1   teaspoon  coarse  kosher  salt 
1  cup  white  wine 
V->  teaspoon  saffron 
1  cup  fish  broth,  heated 

3  cups  chicken  broth 
| nice  of  3  limes 

'/i  cup  plus  2  tablespoons 

grated  Parmesan 
1   bunch  Italian  parsley,  chopped 
Freshly  ground  pepper 

In  a  heavy-bottomed  enamel  pot,  heat 
4  tablespoons  olive  oil  and  saute  on- 
ions, shallots,  garlic,  and  half  of  the 
shrimp.  As  soon  as  shrimp  are  cooked, 
about  3-4  minutes,  remove  from  pan 
and  cut  into  '/i-inch  pieces.  Reserve. 

Add  rice  to  pot  and  saute  over  medi- 
um-high heat,  stirring  constantly,  until 
rice  is  coated  with  oil.  Season  with  ko- 
sher salt.  Stir  in  wine,  V-i  cup  at  a  time, 
allowing  the  rice  to  absorb  most  of  the 
liquid  each  time.  Add  saffron  and  fish 
broth,  '/•>  cup  at  a  time.  Stirring  vigor* 
ously,  add  Vi  cup  of  the  chicken  broth, 
then  '/■',  of  the  lime  juice,  then  the  re- 
mainder of  the  chicken  broth  in  V->-(.  lip 
portions.  Never  allow  rice  to  dry  out. 
Add  cooked  shrimp  and  let  mixture  sim- 
mer gently,  stilling  often.  When  rice  is 
still  slightly  chewy,  mix  in  Va  cup  Par- 
mesan and  remaining  lime  juice. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  frying  pan  saute-' 
remaining  shrimp  over  high  heal  in  2 
tablespoons  oil.  Stir  in  all  but  2  table- 
spoons parsley  and  set  aside. 

In  large  serving  bowl,  mound  l  isolto 
and  garnish  with  whole  shrimp.  Sprin- 
kle on  remaining  parsley  and  Parme- 
san. Add  freshly  ground  pepper  to 
taste.  Serve  immediately.  Serves  4-6. 

CHOCOLATE  MARQUISE 

V>  pound  butter 
10  ounces  semisweet  chocolate 
8  eggs,  separated 
Va  cup  Cognac 

Cocoa  powder 

Confectioners'  sugar 

Melt  butter  and  chocolate  in  a  double 
boiler.  Pour  into  large  mixing  bowl  and 
refrigerate  15  minutes.  Stir  1  egg  yolk 
at  a  time  into  mixing  bowl  with  the  but- 
ter and  chocolate  until  all  8  yolks  are  in- 
corporated. Add  Cognac  and  stir. 

Meanwhile,  in  a  separate  bowl  beat 
egg  whites  until  soft  peaks  form.  Crad- 
ually  fold  whites  into  chocolate  mix- 
ture until  color  is  even,  not  streaked. 
Spoon  mixture  into  8-inch  souffle  dish 
and  chill  in  freezer  at  least  3  hours  (or 
maximum  of  24  hours).  To  serve, 
sprinkle  with  cocoa  powder  and  con- 
fectioners' sugar.  Serves  8.  A 
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Imagine  a  window  blind 
that  seems  to  float  in  air,  with 
no  visible  means  of  support. 

Imagine  a  window  shade 
so  soft  and  sheer  you  can  enjoy 
a  sunlit  scene  through  it,  without 
glare  or  fading. 

Still  with  us?  Then  you're 
beginning  to  imagine  Silhouette 
window  shadings. 

I|||l        sheer  fabric, 

front  and  back. 


Even  the 
"slats"  are  soft. 


But  as  you  can  see, 
pictures  do  the  job  better  than 
our  words  or  your  imagination. 
Pictures  can  give  you  an  idea  of 
the  sleek  simplicity  of  Silhouette. 
Its  appropriateness  to  any  style 
of  interior.  And  the  way  it 
controls  any  shading  of  light. 

But  not  even  the  best 
photograph  can  show  you  its  full 
range  of  colors.  Or  demonstrate 
its  luxurious,  silken  feel.  Or  the 
way  its  special  finish  repels  dust 
and  soil. 

For  that,  we  suggest  you 
phone  "Silhouette  Answers"  at 
1  -800-22-STYLE  (M-F,  8AM  •  8PM  EST) 
and  ask  for  a  free  brochure  to  read 
and  a  real  sample  to  examine. 

Or  write  us  at  Silhouette 
Answers,  Two  Duette  Way, 
Broomfield,  CO  80020.  In 
Canada,  call  1-800-265-1363. 

Silhouette  window  shadings. 
Beyond  shades.  Beyond  blinds 
Beyond  description. 


Hunter  Douglas:  your  source  for 
Silhouette  shadings,  Duette""  shades, 
pleated  shades,  horizontal  and  vertical 
blinds,  and  coordinated  fabrics. 


HunterDouglas 


Window  Shadings 


All  Across  Europe, 

AsTheNewDayArrives, 

Sodowe. 


New  Town  Hall,  Munich. 
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with  The  most  nonstops  To  Europe. 

It  happens  in  London  and  in  Paris  just  as  the  cities  start  to  stir. 

It  happens  in  Frankfurt  and  Munich,  Zurich  and  Milan.  In  Stockholm,  Glasgow, 

Brussels,  Manchester,  Madrid.  And  in  June,  it  will  happen  in  Berlin. 

All  across  Europe,  American  arrives  just  as  the  day  begins.  So  whatever 

brings  you  to  Europe,  fly  the  airline  that  has  brought  Europe  closer 

than  ever  before.  As  close,  in  fact,  as  tomorrow  morning. 

AmericanAirlines 

Something  special  to  Ewxpe. 


Schedules  subject  to  change 


SWITZERLAND 


SCOTLAND 


ENGLAND 


GERMANY 
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TRAVEL 


The  Allure  of  Aries 

The  Grand  Hotel  Nord- 

Pinus  renews  the  attractions  that 

drew  everyone  from  Henry 

James  to  Simone  S ignore t 

By  Christopher  Petkanas 


A  statue  of  the  poet 
Frederic  Mistral,  top, 
stands  before  the 
entrance  to  the  hotel. 
Above:  Christian 
Lacroix's  Nord-Pinus 
boutique.  Above 
right:  The  bar  where 
Picasso  caroused 
after  the  bullfights. 
Right:  Wrought-iron 
beds  and  antiques 
in  suite  number  10. 
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A  hotel  with  a  soul,"  Jean  Cocteau  said  of  the 
Grand  Hotel  Nord-Pinus  in  Aries.  Historian 
James  Pope-Hennessy  urged  travelers  to  follow 
Stendhal  and  Merimee  and  put  up  at  the  hotel  so  that 
they  might  "supplement  routine  sight-seeing  with  per- 
sonal observation  of  the  city's  rather  torpid  life."  The 
bon  vivant  Rory  Cameron  always  chose  the  Nord-Pinus 
for  the  ancient  Roman  fragments  that  are  incorporated 
into  part  of  its  facade — a  reminder  that  Aries  once 
served  as  the  capital  of  Roman  Gaul.  On  his  "little  tour  in 
France"  in  1882,  Henry  James  was  seduced  by  the  same 
relics,  risking  the  plate  of  tripe  he  feared  awaited  him  in- 
side "for  the  sake  of  this  exceptional  ornament." 

"For  me  as  a  child  the  Nord-Pinus  was  the  temple  of 
vacationing  society  and  above  all  of  tauromachy,"  says 

couturier  Christian  La- 
croix,  perhaps  the  most 
famous  contemporary 
Arlesien.  "I  remember  so 
well  Germain e ,  high 
priestess  of  the  temple, 
in  her  pastel  suits — ad- 
ulated, feared."  The  re- 
doubtable Germaine, 
who  had  once  been  a 
singer,  and  her  husband, 
Jean  Bessiere,  a  former 
music  hall  clown,  took 
over  the  hotel  in  1927 
and  propelled  it  into 
fashionability.  After 
Bessiere  died  in  1975, 
Lacroix  recalls,  "the 
shutters  closed,  the  walls 
began  to  crack,  and  the 
salons  became  inhabited 
with  ghosts.  But  the  an- 
tique gods  of  the  Forum 
had  another  fate  in  mind 
for  the  Nord-Pinus." 

It  is  the  nostalgic  vision 
of  Anne  Igou,  the  young 
Provencale  who  acquired 
the  Nord-Pinus  from 
Germaine  Bessiere  in 
1987,  that  makes  it  possi- 
ble to  experience  Aries 
today  at  its  most  intimate 
and  stylish.  A  native  of 
the  marshy  Camargue, 
just  south  of  Aries,  Igou 
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You  know  where  you  stand.  Your  finances  are  under  control. 
With  no  revolving  credit  on  bankcards.  No  more  interest  charge  "surprises." 

You  take  a  different  view  You're  happy 


The  Card. 
The  American  Express1  Card. 


Call  1-800-THE  CARD,  to  apply. 
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grew  up  in  the  glamorous  shadow  of 
the  Nord-Pinus's  passing  patrons: 
the  snake-hipped  matador  Domin- 
guin,  Picasso,  Christian  Berard,  Yves 
Montand,  and  Simone  Signoret,  all 
of  whom  might  be  thrown  together 
for  a  pastis  before  attending  the  bull- 
fights in  Aries's  Roman  arena. 

The  city  is  still  devoted  to  the  cult 
of  the  bull,  with  a  sporting  season 
that  opens  this  year  on  Easter  week- 
end. In  the  traditional  competition 
known  as  "la  course  camarguaise," 
men  enter  the  arena  on  foot,  armed 
only  with  hand  rakes,  and  try  to 
snare  the  rosette  attached  to  the  ani- 
mal's forehead  and  the  tassels  and 
string  twisted  around  its  horns.  Eas- 
ter weekend  and  September  12  and 
13  are  the  occasions  for  this  season's 
full-blown  bullfights,  the  latter 
in  celebration  of  the  local  rice  har- 
vest. Not  that  bulls  are  the  city's  only 
attraction:  in  July,  Aries  hosts  a  pho- 
tography festival  of  exhibits  and 
workshops,  an  event  that  dates  back 
to  1934.  The  Nord-Pinus  does  its 
part  with  permanent  displays  of  the 
work  of  Peter  Lindbergh,  Dominique 
Issermann,  and  Francois  Halard. 

In  rehabilitating  the  hotel,  Anne 
Igou  sought  to  re-create  a  rakish,  al- 
most underworld  atmosphere  that 
would  be  especially  hospitable  to  art- 
ists. During  the  slow  winter  months, 
painters  and  sculptors  whose  work  is 
shown  informally  in  the  hotel  are  al- 
lowed to  use  vacant  rooms  as  studio 
space.  The  cartoonish  three-dimen- 
sional cardboard  ballerinas  and  trou- 
badours of  Mathias  and  Nathalie 
have  come  to  symbolize  the  insouci- 
ant style  of  the  place. 

This  being  Aries,  the  backdrop  for 
the  various  art  exhibits  tells  a  bold 
story  of  bull  worship:  Igou  hung  vin- 
tage posters  announcing  corridas  in 
Madrid  and  Valencia  in  the  stairwell; 
a  mounted  bull's  head  went  up  in  the 
bar  above  a  vitrine  containing  a  se- 
quined  matador's  jacket;  and  kitsch 
foulards  printed  with  images  of  the 
charging  animal  were  framed  for  the 
guest  rooms.  Taking  in  the  over- 
stuffed leather  club  chairs  and  giant 
terra-cotta  olive  jars  in  the  lobby,  the 
expansive  bathrooms,  and  the  Span- 


ish beds  of  swirling  wrought  iron 
made  up  with  old-fashioned  square 
quilts  and  white  pique  bedspreads, 
the  French  government  gave  Igou's 
efforts  four  stars. 

Her  restrained  rehabilitation  oi 
the  Nord-Pinus  also  includes  a  bras- 
serie under  the  direction  of  Bernard 
Dumas,  chef-owner  of  Le  Vaccares, 
generally  regarded  as  the  Finest  res- 
taurant in  Aries.  And  the  choicest 
suite,  number  10,  Rorv  Cameron's 
favorite,  has  again  become  the  pre- 
serve of  the  matadors:  since  the  hotel 
reopened  in  1989  after  fourteen 
years  of  inactivity,  young  men  with 
romantic  names  like  Chamaco, 
Espartaco,  and  Manzanares  have 
spent  nervous  nights  before  their  ap- 
pearances in  the  arena  in  the  room 
overlooking  the  place  du  Forum. 
with  its  statue  of  the  Provencal  poet 
Frederic  Mistral  sentimentally  en- 
closed by  a  fence  of  tridents,  an  em- 
blem of  the  Camargue. 

Last  spring  Christian  Lacroix 
chose  the  hotel  as  the  site  of  a  vest- 
pocket  boutique  scented  with  laven- 


"For  me  as  a  child 
the  Nord-Pinus  was 

the  temple  of 
vacationing  society 

and  above  all  of 
tauromachv,"  says 
Christian  Lacroix 

der  and  decorated  by  Jean-Louis 
Riccardi  with  the  giddiness  of  a 
1950s  hatbox.  Many  of  the  flamboy- 
ant accessories,  sold  to  the  beat  of  the 
Cipsy  Kings,  also  native  sons,  are 
adorned  with  taurine  motifs.  "Anne 
has  revived  the  Nord-Pinus  with  sub- 
tlety and  affection,"  says  the  couturi- 
er. "The  toreadors  are  back  and  with 
them  not  only  those  like  me  who 
yearn  for  the  past  but  all  those  who 
want  to  feel  like  Arlesiens."  (Grand 
Hotel  Nord-Pinus,  place  du  Forum, 
13200  Aries;  90-93-4444)  A 


Find  everything  for  your 
home  between  the  covers 
of  our  Design  For  Living 
Catalog.  Peerless  quality 
and  great  selections,  very 
attractively  priced.  For  your 
copies,  and  a  S5.00  Gift 
Certificate,  send  the  coupon 
with  S3. 00  — or  charge  it  by 
phone:  1-800-468-1197. 
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THE  LOUIS  VUITTON  STORY  BEGAN  IN  1837 

when  the  founder  of  the  luggage  dynasty 
walked  into  Paris  from  the  Jura  looking  for 
work.  He  apprenticed  himself  to  a  trunk- 
maker  and  packer  and  was  sent  to  the  great 
houses  to  prepare  ladies'  trunks  for  stage- 
coach trips.  He  even  packed  up  for  Empress 
Eugenie.  Vuitton  opened  his  own  shop  in  1854;  its 
success  was  soon  secured  with  his  invention  of  flat 
trunks,  which  could  be  piled  onto  trains  and  steamers, 
unlike  traditional  domed  trunks.  As  the  art  of  traveling 
evolved,  the  Vuitton  family  kept  pace  with  a  succession 
of  luxurious  trunks  and  suitcases  for  clients  ranging 
from  African  explorers  to  Coco  Chanel  and  the  Aga^ 
Khan.  In  an  effort  to  foil  imitators,  the  signature  LV  mo 
tif  was  designed  in  1896.  Today  the  company  has  150  d 
boutiques  and  is  still  on  the  cutting  edge.  To  commemo- 
rate the  Louis  Vuitton  Cup — the  America's  Cup  chal- 
lenger trials  in  San  Diego  this  spring — Vuitton  is  jiiti  oduc- 
ing  a  limited  edition  of  seaworthy  blue  bags.  Philippe- 
tarck  has  also  created  a  start  for  the  collection.  What's 
t  for  Vuitton?  A  customized  case  for  oute/space?;'] 


M 


The  Vuitton  world. 
Clockwise  from  top 
left:  Founder  Louis 
Vuitton;  America's 
Cup  contenders,  1886; 
new  Louis  Vuitton 
Cup  bags;  tea  case  for 
a  maharajah,  1926; 
secretaire  for  Leopold 
Stokowski,  1936; 
explorer's  bed/trunk, 
1879;  Vuitton  logo 
pennants.  Details 
see  Resources 
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WENDY  GOODMAN 

Louis  Vuitton 

carries  on  the 

tradition  of  the 

grand  tour 
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I  WANT  TO  EXPRESS  myself.  I'm  tired  of  having  what  other  people 
choose  for  me,"  said  my  hostess  as  she  guided  me  through  her  extravagantly  propor- 
tioned house.  A  few  years  ago  I  definitely  would  have  said  that  self-expression  in  deco- 
rating was  a  noble  goal.  But  the  more  I  look  at  successful  houses,  the  more  firmly  I 
become  convinced  that  responsibility  goes  hand  in  hand  with  space.  The  good  news 
about  the  1990s,  with  all  their  economic  and  social  turmoil,  is 
that  we  are  being  forced  to  select  our  possessions  with  greater 
care;  self-expression  now  often  means  self-editing.  There  is 
also  a  growing  regard  for  decorative  solutions  that  are  not 
necessarily  fueled  by  money — the  idiosyncratic  apartments 
of  fashion  photographer  Mario  Testino  and  designer  Anna 
Sui  achieve  their  own  particular  grace  with  trophies  carried 
home  from  flea  markets  and  local  antiques  shops.  Some  peo- 
ple, such  as  noted  decorator  Albert  Hadlev.  can  seamlessly 
incorporate  the  eccentric  element;  in  his  tasteful  rooms  ob- 
jects, furniture,  and  art  look  as  though  they  were  born  to  oc- 
cupy their  present  spot.  Even  when  all  the  elements  are 
sublime,  experience  gives  a  special  edge.  Architect  Francois 
de  Menil's  dining  room  composition — a  Shaker  table,  Josef 
Hoffmann  chairs,  and  a  1956  Rothko — reflects  his  years  of 
collecting  and  education.  The  role  of  balance  and  propor- 
tion, always  governing  factors,  is  demonstrated  in  the  classi- 
cally English-style  Chicago  house,  decorated  by  the  preeminent  London  firm  of    |ivi     room  a 
Colefax  &:  Fowler,  where  symmetry  and  order  hold  sway  over  an  abundance  of  porce-     Scia^riMo  stands 
lains,  drawings,  and  furniture.  As  for  self-expression  in  decorating,  in  its  successful     on  a  Navai° rug 
incarnations  it  is  governed  by  an  equal  mix  of  originality  and  knowledge — and  an  un- 
derstanding of  one's  responsibility  to  space. 
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Editor  in  Chief 


Francois  and  Susan  de  Menil, 
in  a  Valentino  suit,  pose  with 
their  son,  opposite,  in  the 
library.  Right:  Picasso's  Enfant 
assis  hangs  above  a  stone 
mantelpiece  designed  by  the 
architect.  The  attenuated 
contours  of  an  Alberto 
Giacometti  lamp  contrast  with 
the  robust  curves  of  a  Rene 
Magritte  torso  and  a  Menil 
daybed.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Domesticating  Art 

Modern  masterpieces  are  right  at  home  in  the 
New  York  apartment  architect  Francois  de  Menil 
renovated  for  his  family.  By  Mildred  F.  Schmertz 

Photographs   by   Scott    Frances      Produced    by    Charles    Gandee 
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Any  one  of  the  Menils' 
paintings,  sculptures,  chairs, 
tables,  or  other  objects  could 
be  given  pride  of  place  in 
an  anthology  of  its  period 


RCHITECT  FRANCOIS  DE  MENIL,  HIS  WIFE, 

Susan,  and  their  son  live  with  disarming 
ease  and  grace  amid  a  collection  of  twen- 
tieth-century art  that  museum  curators 
anywhere  would  kill  for.  The  couple's 
New  York  apartment,  filled  though  it 
is  with  Picassos,  Magrittes,  and  Roth- 
kos,  sculptures  in  the  form  of  lamps  by  Alberto  Giaco- 
metti,  and  furniture  by  Josef  Hoffmann,  Otto  Wagner, 
Adolf  Loos,  Frank  Lloyd  Wright,  and  Gustav  Stickley, 
is  neither  awesome  nor  intimidating,  because  of  the  dis- 
cernment, personal  sensibility,  and  skill  the  Menils  have 
applied  to  their  surroundings. 

If  any  one  of  the  paintings,  drawings,  sculptures, 
chairs,  tables,  or  other  objects  were  exhibited  in  a  muse- 
um, it  could  be  given  pride  of  place  in  an  anthology  of  its 
period.  Taken  together,  however,  as  arranged  by  the 
Menils  in  happy  disregard  of  curatorial  categories  and 
hierarchies,  the  collection  tells  a  consistent  story  of  peo- 
ple who  are  very  much  at  home  with  art.  The  apartment, 
in  a  handsome  prewar  building,  retains  the  well-propor- 
tioned, well-lit,  but  not  unusually  large  rooms  of  its  origi- 
nal layout.  Francois  de  Menil  believed  that  "to  remove  all 
the  walls  and  do  some  modernist  curves  and  weirdness 
would  have  been  inappropriate."  Because  the  rooms  are 
in  fact  similar  in  scale  and  shape  to  those  designed  by  the 
Wiener  Sezession  and  Prairie  School  architects  for  art- 
ists, intellectuals,  and  connoisseurs  who  scorned  preten- 
tious opulence,  the  effect  is  domestic,  comfortable,  even 
relatively  modest — with  none  of  the  grandiosity  that  all 
too  often  accompanies  the  will  to  collect.  The  very  best 
turn-of-the-centurv  furniture,  whether  dispersed  from 
houses  in  Vienna  or  Glasgow  or  Oak  Park,  can  seem  like 
ghostly  relics  perched  on  museum  pedestals  or  adrift  in 
the  boundless  space  of  lofts.  In  the  Menil  apartment, 
these  pieces  once  again  come  into  their  own. 

All  the  same,  there  has  been  no  attempt  to  re-create 
the  sort  of  period  interiors  for  which  such  furniture  was 
designed:  in  its  pure  elegant  abstraction,  the  setting  is 
unmistakably  contemporary.  Francois  de  Menil  re- 
moved all  existing  paneling,  cabinetwork,  moldings,  and 
trim,  refacing  the  walls  with  plain  plaster  surfaces  edged 
in  steamed  beechwood.  His  only  direct  references  to  the 
historic  provenance  of  the  furniture  are  in  homage  to 
Hoffmann's  ornamental  grids,  subtly  reinvented  in  the 
patterning  of  glass  and  beechwood  doors  and  in  custom- 
made  cabinetwork  throughout.  Exquisitely  simple  man- 
telpieces of  Virginia  black  serpentine  and  grav  soapstone 

Mark  Rothko's  Olive  over  Red,  opposite,  looms  behind  Josef 
Hoffmann  vases  on  a  Shaker  table  in  the  dining  room.  The 
dining  room  chairs  were  designed  by  Hoffmann  for  the 
Purkersdorf  Sanatorium,  c.  1903.  All  carpets  by  Stark.  Above 
left:  By  the  Sea  bv  Jasper  Johns  is  visible  through  the  stainless- 
steel  risers  and  mahogany  rail  attached  to  stone  treads.  Left: 
The  guest  room  combines  Robert  Rauschenberg's  Levee  with  a 
Kolo  Moser  stool,  chairs,  and  desk  from  Barry  Friedman,  NYC. 
The  custom  Menil  bed  and  night  table  are  wood  and  stainless 
steel.  Joseph  Cornell  boxes  are  displayed  in  the  bookcase. 
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into  its  own  again  in  elegantly  abstract  rooms 


introduce  more  monumental  geometry — and  a  sugges- 
tion of  classical  order — to  the  living  room  and  library. 
Separating  those  two  rooms  is  a  new  bookcase  wall  whose 
curves  (cleanly  modern,  but  not  "weird")  are  echoed  in 
the  ceiling  and  vary  the  prevailing  grid.  The  spaces  have 
all  been  designed  to  be  accommodating  to  art  in  general, 
but  not  keyed  to  particular  works  since  the  Menils  expect 
to  move  pieces  in  and  out  of  storage  as  they  continue  to 
acquire.  Much  of  the  collection  was  bought  without  any 
specific  installation  in  mind.  Francois  de  Menil  reports 
that  he  bid  on  the  Stickley  sofa  in  the  living  room,  "some- 
what over  Susan's  objections,"  before  the  room  itself 
took  shape.  "I  thought  the  sofa  was  fantastic  looking,  but 
since  we  didn't  have  any  place  to  put  it,  we  stored  it."  The 
Shaker  table  in  the  dining  room  is  another  favorite  object 
whose  desirability  was  never  linked  to  a  preordained  site. 
Collecting  began  for  Francois  de  Menil  long  before  he 
ever  thought  he  would  become  an  architect.  The  son  of 
noted  art  patrons,  Dominique  and  the  late  John  de 
Menil,  his  visual  education  started  early:  "In  some  ways  it 
could  be  said  I  grew  up  in  a  museum."  He  acquired  his 
first  piece  in  1966,  when  he  was  twenty-one,  a  Jean  Tin- 
guely  motorized  steel  manikin.  "I  bought  his  Dissecting 
Machine  and  a  Ferrari.  They  both  cost  the  same."  By 


then.  Menil  had  also  begun  to  make  films  in  France, 
choosing  as  his  subject  the  lives  and  works  of  Tinguely 
and  Niki  de  Saint-Phalle.  Eventually  he  was  to  do  a  film 
on  the  work  of  Mark  di  Suvero.  "It  was  a  classic  kind  of 
documentarv.  Mark's  sculptures  are  all  about  space,  and 
I  think  that  in  many  ways,  even  as  a  filmmaker,  I  had  a 
relationship  with  architecture  all  along."  Filmmaking  led 
to  film  producing  and  collaboration  on  a  commercial 
success.  Stir  Crazy,  starring  Richard  Pryor  and  Gene 
Wilder  and  directed  by  Sidney  Pokier.  But  Menil  had 
come  to  feel  that  the  frustrations  he  experienced  in  the 
world  of  motion  pictures — and,  briefly,  the  Broadway 
theater — outweighed  his  successes. 

In  1977,  while  pursuing  his  career  in  filmmaking,  he 
engaged  the  Corbusian  modernist  architect  Charles 

A  Gustav  Stickley  sofa  in  the  living  room,  opposite,  stands  with 
its  back  to  the  curved  bookcase  and  an  angled  portal  that  leads 
to  the  library  beyond.  The  opening  offers  a  glimpse  of  a  Ken 
Price  sculpture  and  Hoffmann's  reclining  chair,  or  Sitzmaschine. 
Above:  The  Menils  have  centered  a  1956  Cy  Twombly  above 
the  living  room  Fireplace  where  a  Magritte  bottle  perches  on 
the  mantel  shelf.  A  pair  of  barrel  armchairs  designed  by  Frank 
Lloyd  Wright  are  grouped  with  an  Otto  Wagner  stool  and  a 
cabinet  by  Adolf  Loos.  The  coffee  table,  whose  base  is  a  1972 
yard  sale  find,  supports  a  Cornell  box  and  a  Hoffmann  vase. 
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Gwathmey,  of  Gwathmey  Siegel  &  Associates,  to  reno- 
vate his  office.  Soon  Gwathmey  was  at  work  on  four  oth- 
er projects  for  Menil:  a  new  house  in  East  Hampton  and 
the  restoration  of  others  in  Manhattan,  Houston,  and 
Santa  Monica.  The  latter  had  been  designed  by  Richard 
Neutra  in  1938.  The  10,000-square-foot  East  Hampton 
project,  with  its  array  of  Hoffmann  furniture,  was 
Gwathmey's  most  ambitious  house  to  date.  "It  was  excit- 
ing for  Charlie,"  Menil  recalls.  "He  always  called  me  the 
patron  or  the  duke,  but  in  a  friendly  sense.  He  had  a  cer- 
tain vision  of  me,  I  guess.  But  he  also  allowed  me  into  the 
process.  He  made  it  fun.  I  got  involved  directly." 

In  1983,  Menil's  involvement  in  the  art  of  architecture 
became  a  vocation.  At  the  age  of  thirty-eight  he  enrolled 
in  the  Irwin  S.  Chanin  School  of  Architecture  at  New 
York's  Cooper  Union,  an  institution  where  every  student 
is  granted  a  full  scholarship.  The  tacit  need  to  justify  re- 
ceiving this  largesse,  combined  with  the  demands  of  a 
distinguished  faculty,  makes  Cooper  a  tough  school  to 
get  into  and  finish.  The  fact  that  most  of  Menil's  class- 
mates were  just  out  of  high  school,  as  well  as  his  teachers' 
awareness  that  their  pupil  was  already  a  noted  patron  of 
architecture,  can  hardly  have  made  his  academic  life  any 
easier.  But  Menil  was  too  busy       (Continued  on  page  I  72) 


In  the  beech-lined  kitchen,  above, 
chairs  by  Otto  Prutscher,  from 
Galerie  Metropol,  NYC,  are 
pulled  up  to  a  Menil  table.  Left: 
A  thick  glass  counter  tops  master 
bathroom  cabinets.  Opposite,  clock- 
wise from  left:  In  the  Menils'  son's 
room  a  collection  of  framed  notes 
to  the  couple  from  Jean  Tinguely 
and  Niki  de  Saint-Phalle  hang 
behind  a  Stickley  child's  chair 
and  a  Menil  bed  and  table.  Seated 
in  a  1902  Hoffmann  chair  with 
original  leather  upholstery,  the 
young  Menil  mimics  the  pose  of 
a  1923  Picasso.  A  Wagner  chair 
faces  away  from  the  master  bed- 
room TV,  flanked  by  a  Hoffmann 
armchair  (beneath  a  John 
Chamberlain  collage)  and  stool 
(near  the  dressing  table).  Custom 
cabinets  hold  an  African  mask 
and  Susan  de  Menil's  collection 
of  Kellv  bags  from  Hermes. 


The  effect  is  comfortable,  even  relatively  modest,  with  none  (j 
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CeCe   Kfeselstein   Cord 

rearranges  the  past  in 

her  family's  Dallas  house 

By  Wendy  Goodman 

Photographs   by   Oberto   Gili 
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The  "Jimi  Hendrix  fantasy 


was  painted  Dy  CeCe 
Kicselstcin-Cord's  brother 
Chris  Eddy;  the  bamboo 
furniture  came  from  her 
grandmother's  sleeping 
porch.  "The  only  thing  we 
bought  was  fabric,"  says 
decorator  Greg  Jordan. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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IT  ALL  REALLY  STARTED,"  SAYS  NEW  YORK  DECO- 
rator  Greg  Jordan,  "when  CeCe  invited  me  to 
go  to  the  Cattle  Barons'  Ball  in  Dallas.  When  I 
got  there  she  said,  'You  know,  we're  buying  a 
new  house  around  the  corner.  Should  we 
throw  out  all  this  furniture?'  ' 
"I  wasn't  going  to  throw  it  out,"  interjects 
CeCe  Kieselstein-Cord.  "It  was  Barry,"  she 
says,  referring  to  her  designer  husband.  "Barry  was  go- 
ing to  throw  it  all  out." 

"I  said,  'Let's  use  everything  we've  got — we'll  slipcover 
everything,'  "  Greg  continues. 

"And  I  said,  'I  hate  slipcovers.  They  slip  around.'  " 
"Then  we  were  visiting  friends,"  Greg  says,  "and  I  no- 


ticed that  they  had  the 
'I   WOuld   rather  Stay      most  unbelievable  zin- 
nia patch.  CeCe  and 
in   my  angel   hoUSe, '        Barry  have  these  pieces 

of  beautiful  brightly 
SayS    CeCe,    "than  painted  furniture,  and 

I  knew  that  zinnia  col- 

go  to  Le  Cirque"       ors  would  work." 

"I  thought  he  was 
having  a  spell!  He  starts  pulling  up  these  zinnias  and  put- 
ting them  in  a  little  plastic  bag."  CeCe  shakes  her  head. 
"Remember,  you're  dealing  with  somebody  who  doesn't 
like  color — me.  I  won't  have  color  and  I  won't  have  pat- 
tern near  me.  I  said  to  Greg,  'Have  you  lost  your  mind?'  I 
called  Barry  and  said,  'Greg's  gone  crazy.  All  I  told  him 
was  I  wanted  a  Santa  Fe— looking  house  and  he's  making 
it  into  a  zinnia  patch.'  " 

Listening  to  these  two  talk  about  the  Kieselstein- 
Cords'  Dallas  house  is  more  like  hearing  an  irrepressible 
comedy  team  perform  a  favorite  turn  than  hearing  two 
exacting  pros  discuss  a  decorating  project.  If  she  de- 


clares she  hates  orange  "with  a  passion,"  he's  sure  to  re- 
spond, "We're  going  to  do  a  chili  pepper  red  on 
absolutely  everything." 

The  Kieselstein-Cords  bought  the  house  in  question  in 
June  1990  to  replace  their  Dallas  "courtin'  house,"  where 
CeCe  was  living  when  she  met  Barry.  They  had  used  the 
old  place  as  a  pied-a-terre,  and  CeCe  had  stashed  in  the 
attic  boxes  of  memorabilia  from  her  childhood  in  Louisi- 
ana and  her  college  years  in  Dallas  and  Madrid.  When 
they  decided  they  needed  a  more  comfortable  space,  she 
settled  on  a  small  yellow  house  with  wisteria  vines  in  full 
bloom,  right  around  the  corner:  "It  was  a  perfect  little- 
old-lady  cottage.  That's  why  I  loved  it." 

Today  there's  a  remarkable  amount  of  orange  for  a  lit- 
tle old  lady's  cottage,  not  to  mention 
the  yellows,  greens,  and  reds  and  the 
border  of  hand-painted  chili  pep- 
pers in  the  kitchen.  And  CeCe  loves  it 
all.  For  her,  what  she  calls  her  "angel 
house,"  after  a  collection  of  Mexican 
tin  figures,  is  a  getaway  from  her  hec- 
tic life  in  New  York  and  a  link  with 
her  own  southern  past.  For  her  hus- 
band, it's  a  regional  headquarters  for 
the  ever-expanding  operations  of  his 
lines  of  jewelry,  belts,  and  handbags. 
And  for  both  of  them  and  their 
daughter,  Elisabeth  Anne,  the  house 
is  fun.  "It's  like  going  to  camp,"  says 
CeCe.  "I  would  rather  go  and  stay  in 
my  little  angel  house  and  eat  cheese 
roll-ups  than  go  to  Le  Cirque  or 
those  balls  or  any  of  that  stuff!" 

The  credit,  CeCe  says,  belongs  to 
Greg,  who  also  decorated  the  fam- 
ily's Manhattan  and  Millbrook,  New 
York,  residences.  "Let  me  tell  you  about  me  and  decorat- 
ing," she  declares.  "Theyjust  don't  agree.  I  hate  it.  I  want 
everything  fixed  that  very  minute.  It  usually  doesn't 
work  that  way,  but  it  does  with  Greg.  I  trust  him  implicit- 
ly." The  zinnia  picking  tested  her  faith,  she  allows,  "but 
finally  I  closed  my  eyes  and  handed  it  over  to  him." 

After  CeCe's  friend  Carol  Taylor  stripped  wallpaper 
and  did  some  cosmetic  work,  Greg  and  his  assistant,  Rob- 
ert Southern,  took  over.  Working  on  a  shoestring  bud- 
get, Greg  and  Robert  sorted  through  the  furniture  in  the 
courtin'  house,  ploughed  through  boxes  in  the  attic,  and 
salvaged  treasures  from  the  dilapidated  garage.  After 
only  five  weeks  the  house  was  finished,  and  Greg  wel- 
comed the  family  with  a  pitcher  of  homemade  lemonade 
and  cookies  on  the  porch. 

For  CeCe,  above  left,  with  her  husband,  Barry,  and  daughter, 
Elisabeth  Anne,  the  Dallas  house  is  a  "total  escape"  from 
life  in  New  York.  "I  love  my  cantina,"  she  says  of  the  dining 
room,  opposite.  "It's  like  sitting  in  a  Mexican  restaurant."  The 
rugs,  the  furniture,  even  the  shades,  came  from  the  house 
around  the  corner  where  CeCe  lived  before  her  marriage. 
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"This  place  is  really  a  scrapbook  of  CeCe's  past,"  he 
says,  pointing  out  the  Victorian  chairs  that  belonged  to 
CeCe's  Aunt  Anne  and  the  bamboo  couch  that  was  once 
on  her  grandmother's  sleeping  porch.  "The  only  thing 
we  bought  was  fabric  for  the  curtains  and  slipcovers,  for 
less  than  $30  a  yard."  This  house  is  dramatically  differ- 
ent from  the  couple's  understated  Manhattan  apartment 
and  their  Millbrook  house,  which  tend  toward  darker 
shades;  Barry  played  a  more  active  role  in  those  decorat- 
ing schemes.  The  clear  bright  colors  and  informal  atmo- 
sphere of  the  Dallas  cottage  simply  reveal  another  facet 
of  his  clients'  characters,  Greg  explains.  "The  challenge 
for  a  decorator  is  to  figure  out  what  makes  a  client  singu- 
lar and  then  translate  that  to  an  environment  that  is 
unique.  Every  project  I  do  looks  completely  different." 

CeCe  interrupts — but  this  time  to  agree:  "There's  not 
another  house  like  this  anywhere.  And  I'm  telling  you 
the  one  thing  about  this  house:  when  you  walk  in  the 
front  door,  you  just  start  smiling."  A 

A  vase  of  gerberas  in  front  of  the  newly  slipcovered  living 
room  sofa,  above  left,  proves  the  perfect  match  for  a  palette 
inspired  by  a  patch  of  zinnias.  Left:  In  the  kitchen  a  cabinet, 
the  stove  hood,  and  a  hand-painted  frieze  pick  up  the  chili 
pepper  red  theme  that  runs  through  the  house.  Above:  The  tin 
cutouts  that  hang  above  a  simple  Irish  cupboard  in  the  dining 
room  are  the  resident  spirits  of  CeCe's  "angel  house."  Opposite: 
When  CeCe  was  a  child,  her  bed  was  done  up  in  French 
provincial  style;  now  it  is  the  color  of  a  pale  yellow  zinnia,  with 
an  antique  quilt  and  a  canopy  of  pieced-together  bandannas. 
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Doyennes  of  the 

smart  set  had  absolute  faith 

in  George  Stacey's  sense  of 

BLUE-BLOOD   STYLE.    By   MARK  HAMPTON 

Produced    by   Jacqueline   Gonnet 


N  E   DAY    LAST 

year  1  went  to 

sec  a  house  in 
East  Hampton 
that  George  Sta- 
rry decorated  near- 
ly thirty  years  ago  for  a  woman  who 
lives  there  still.  Paradoxically, 
though  her  looms  continue  to  bear 
the  Stacey  stamp  of  boldly  stylized 
chic,  they  have  aged  to  a  mellowness 
rarely  found  in  fashionable  interiors 
of  the  not-so-distant  past.  Many  of  us 
redecorate  to  erase  once-trendy 
flaws,  the  unconscious  mistakes  we 
made  trying  to  be  in  style.  And  back 
in  the  sixties,  when  this  lovely  East 
Hampton  house  was  being  done  up, 
there  were  a  lot  of  popular  trends 
that  are  now,  mercifully,  almost  im- 
possible to  remember.  George  Sta- 
cey, however,  never  embraced  Mylar 
wallpaper  or  chrome  and  plastic  ta- 
bles— or  the  fads  of  any  other  era. 

He  has  always  relied  on  strong  col- 
or schemes  and  carefully  selected 
furniture  and  objects,  each  piece 
beautiful  on  its  own  but  arranged 
with  an  exquisite  sense  of  balance 
and  logic.  Brilliant  hues  are  played 
off  against  dark  or  smoky  tones  with 
old-master  bravura  (if  George  had 
gone  in  for  painting  altarpieces,  the 
most  important  figures  would  almost 
certainly  have  been  dressed  in  red 
and, green  or  yellow  and  blue,  shim- 
mering with  gold  or  silver  high- 
lights). And  because  George  is  a 
classicist  of  sorts,  as  well  as  the  pos- 
sessor of  a  fine  and  highly  trained 
eye,  his  decorative  compositions 
have  crossed  the  years  intact,  carry- 
ing their  beauty  with  them. 

George  is  incapable  of  incoher- 
ence or  confusion — in  his  work  or  in 
conversation.  A  man  of  well-chosen 
words  and  enormous  wit,  he  knows 

Minnie  Astor  consults  George  Stacey 
in  1948  in  the  Manhattan  living  room 
he  decorated  for  her.  Balancing  intense 
color  and  brilliant  highlights,  Stacey 
offset  deep  blue  walls  with  a  Venetian 
mirror  and  crystal  sconces,  crimson 
benches,  and  chintz-covered  chairs. 


no  greater  pleasure  than  to  sit  and 
engage  in  the  kind  of  chat  that  pokes 
fun  at  everything  and  everybody — 
except  for  the  seriously  absorbing 
topics  of  architecture  and  decoration 
and  the  distinguished  and  stylish 
people  who  have  been  his  friends 
and  clients  for  all  his  professional 
life.  This  love  of  amusing  talk  has 
guided  him  in  his  arrangement  of 
rooms,  which  have  without  excep- 
tion been  designed  for  intelligent, 
comfortable  habitation.  They  have 
never  been  the  kind  of  glamorous  set 
pieces  that  look  striking  in  photo- 
graphs but  ate  murder  to  sit  in.  Yet 
George  has  always  admired  glam- 
our, both  in  people  and  in  houses. 

If  you  were  to  see  him  dressed  in 
his  customary  black  turtleneck,  black 
coat,  and  black  hat.  you  might  think 
he  was  a  private  detective.  His 
speech,  however,  is  pure  Connecti- 
cut Yankee,  which  is  what  he  is.  The 
only  child  of  two  only  children,  he 
was  born  in  Stratford.  Connecticut, 
in  1901.  His  father  owned  a  lumber 
mill,  but  the  family  business  did  not 
appeal  to  George,  who  preferred  to 
spend  his  time  drawing  house  plans 
(his  favorite  building  in  Stratford 
was  a  sea  captain's  Greek  revival 
house  with  a  compass  built  into  the 
newel  post).  After  high  school  he 
worked  in  a  Bridgeport  decorator's 
shop  and  saved  his  money — a  wise 
practice,  because  when  he  decided  to 
set  off  for  design  school,  a  course  his 
father  opposed,  he  had  to  go  it  alone. 
But  after  the  Parsons  School  of  De- 
sign in  New  York  had  awarded 
George  two  scholarships,  parental 
disapproval  was  finally  overcome. 

One  of  these  scholarships  came 
about  because  the  famous  Parsons 
teacher  William  Odom  recognized 
George's  talent  and  administered  a 
particularly  skillful  test  of  his  eye.  On 
the  pretext  of  delivering  some  school 
papers,  he  was  summoned  to 
Odom's  Fifth  Avenue  apartment.  As 
George  stood  there  awaiting  further 
instructions,  he  was  asked  which 
piece  of  furniture  he  considered  the 


best  in  the  room.  He  promptly  point- 
ed to  a  commode  that  must  have 
been  the  owner's  favorite  piece  too, 
because  Odom  soon  arranged  for 
him  to  study  in  Paris.  A  new  epoch  in 
George's  life  was  about  to  begin,  an 
epoch  dominated  by  Prance  and 
things  French.  The  Parsons  pro- 
gram in  Paris  was  rigorous  and  thor- 
ough, involving  extensive  studv  in 
museums  and  hotels  particuliers  as 
well  as  bicycle  trips  into  the  country- 
side to  measure  details  of  chateaux. 
The  American  participants,  at  least 
the  most  intellectually  tenacious 
ones,  came  away  with  a  deep  knowl- 
edge of  French  architecture  and  dec- 
oration. George's  point  of  view  was 
altered  forever. 

Returning  to  New  York  two  years 
later,  he  knew  he  wanted  to  work  for 
one  decorator,  Rose  Gumming, 
whose  original  use  of  color  and  mate- 
rials was  both  flamboyant  and  arrest- 
ing. George  got  the  job,  but  the  way 
he  tells  it  his  stint  with  Rose  lasted 
only  one  day.  He  quit  after  spending 
eight  hours  cleaning  the  cellar.  He 
then  worked  briefly  for  Taylor  & 
Low,  a  Madison  Avenue  decorating 
firm  owned  by  Louise  Tiffany  Tay- 
lor and  her  sister,  Elisabeth  Low  (lat- 
er famed  as  society  decorator 
Elisabeth  Draper).  The  trouble  with 
that  job  was  the  drawing  assignments 
that  fell  on  his  shoulders:  despite 
fond  memories  of  sketching  abroad, 
he  hated  to  draw  on  demand. 

Another  trip  to  France  was 
planned,  undoubtedly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  raising  his  spirits.  On  his  trav- 
els  George  met  Hans  Van  Nes,  a 
young  Hoosier  who  soon  became  a 
close  friend  and  with  whom  he  de- 
cided to  go  into  the  antiques  busi- 
ness. The  plan  was  for  George  to  live 
in  Paris,  find  the  furniture,  and  ship 
it  back  to  Van  Nes  in  New  York,  a 
procedure  that  worked  fine  until  the 
Depression.  (Van  Nes  went  on  to  be- 
come a  respected  photographer.) 
More  significantly,  however,  this  ar- 
rangement established  George's  pat- 
tern of  spending  part  of  the  year  in 
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France  and  part  in  the  United  States. 
I  o  this  day  he  maintains  a  flat  in  Par- 
is, a  house  in  a  converted  barn  at 
I  ioudan,  a  pied-a-terre  in  New  York 
City,  and  a  small  country  house  in 
Locust  Valley,  New  York,  that  was 
once  a  client's  squash  court. 

It  is  c  lea  r  to  me ,  both  I  rom 
George's  own  words  and  from  my 
knowledge  of  his  personality,  that  he 
was  never  meant  to  be  an  employee 
in  somebody  else's  decorating  firm. 
When  the  antiques  business  went  un- 
der, he  struck  out  on  his  own.  His 
first  client,  Mrs.  Ward  Cheney,  was 
just  the  sort  of  chic  woman  who  came 
to  figure  prominently  in  the  Stacey 
roster.  The  list  would  grow  to  in- 
clude Mrs.  Harrison  Williams,  all 
three  ( lushing  sisters  (Babe,  who  be- 
came Mis.  William  Paley;  Betsey,  lat- 
er Mrs.  John  Hay  Whitney;  and 
Minnie,  later  Mrs.  Vincent  Astor), 
Grace  Kelly,  and  Ava  Gardner. 
Frances  Cheney  was  the  "funniest 
woman  I  ever  knew,"  says  George, 
still  an  admirer  half  a  century  later. 
Ovei   some  twenty  years  he  helped 

For  a  1950  Vogue  portrait  in  her  Long 
Island  living  room,  above.  Babe  Paley 
wore  a  Charles  James  dress  in  the  spirit 
of  Stacey's  Victorian-inspired  interior. 
Hand-screened  canvas  walls  are  the 
backdrop  for  a  Toulouse-Lautrec  and  a 
sola  tufted  in  the  Belle  Epoque  manner. 
Right:  The  hallmark  Stacey  mix  of  18th- 
century  French  gilded  furniture  and 
comfortable  modern  upholstery  in  Ava 
Gardner's  house  in  Madrid,  early  1960s. 
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the  Cheneys  decorate  a  big  new 
house  in  Locust  Valley  and  several 
apartments  and  another  house  in 
Manhattan.  The  evolution  of  his 
style  can  be  seen  in  these  rooms. 

There  was  almost  an  air  of  Holly- 
wood drama  about  the  Cheneys' 
1935  country  house  with  its  pinkish 
beige  palette.  In  the  living  room  a 
semicircular  satin  sofa  curved  be- 
hind a  vast  round  lacquer  coffee  ta- 
ble, the  epitome  of  sleek  moderne 
elegance  (the  house  itself  was  cin- 
derblock,  acclaimed  at  the  time  as  the 
last  word  in  modernity).  As  George's 
taste  became  increasingly  romantic, 
he  went  on  in  the  forties  to  place  a 
square  Edwardian  banquette  in  the 
middle  of  the  living  room  at  the  cou- 
ple's apartment  overlooking  Central 
Park.  The  center  banquette  (or 


Chic  women  like 
Babe  Paley  and 
Ava  Gardner  moved 
from  one  Stacey 
interior  to  another 

borne,  as  it  is  called  in  France)  exem- 
plified George's  ability  to  assimilate 
Victoriana  into  his  designs.  He 
■mined  the  same  vein  in  rooms  deco- 
rated for  Babe  Paley  and  Betsey 
Whitney  during  the  forties  and  fif- 
ties. Some  of  this  tufted  luxury  hints 
at  the  sumptuous  manner  of  Syrie 
Maugham.  I  once  asked  George 
what  he  thought  of  Mrs.  Maugham. 
"I  guess  I  was  pretty  impressed,"  the 
laconic  Yankee  allowed.    ^ 

The  Cheneys'  house  on  Sutton 
Square,  with  its  typical  New  York 
brownstone  proportions,  was  an  ex- 
pression of  the  deliberately  old-fash- 
ioned coziness  that  has  become 
popular  once  more  in  the  past  twenty 
vears.  Classic  upholstered  pice  es, 
scaled  down  in  the  manner  of  Wil- 
liam Odom,  were  combined  with 
French  and  English  antiques  in  vari- 
ous styles.  The  flowered  needlepoint 
living  room  carpet,  an  appropriate 
companion  to  the  Cheneys'  collec- 
tion of  eighteenth-century  embroi- 
dered pictures,  was  an  exception  to 
George's  long-term  preference  for 
solid  colors  underfoot.  He  favored, 
and  still  favors,  a  plain  carpel  be- 


Stacey  in  a  photograph  by  Hans 
Van  Nes,  c.  1939,  above.  Above 
left:  An  antechamber  in  Monaco 
for  Princess  Grace,  1959.  Far 
left:  Mrs.  Ward  Cheney's  Long 
Island  living  room,  1935.  Left: 
Fiances  Cheney  and  her  sister 
Alice  Gates,  1934.  Below  left:  The 
Cheneys'  Sutton  Square  living 
room  in  the  1940s,  with  framed 
embroidery  and  a  needlepoint 
carpet.  Below:  Betsey  Whitney 
and  daughters  in  a  room  designed 
for  mementos  and  art,  1945. 
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France  and  things  French  altered  his  point  of  view  forever 


Stacey's  salon  at  the  Chateau 
de  Neuville,  c.  1962,  above  left. 
Left:  A  1945  sketch  of  his 
Long  Island  house.  Below  left: 
The  Neuville  boudoir.  Opposite, 
clockwise  from  above  right: 
Stacey,  photographed  by  Duane 
Michals.  A  1945  view  of  the 
decorator's  living  room  shows 
French  furniture  with  a  Chinese 
coffee  table  and  an  Italian 
screen.  Mark  Hampton's  water- 
color  of  the  salon  in  Stacey's 
converted  barn  at  Houdan. 


cause  it  does  not  fight  with  the  lines 
of  the  furniture,  and  good  furniture 
takes  precedence  over  everything 
else.  This,  by  the  way,  is  a  central 
point  of  the  Stacey  style.  Not  con- 
cerned with  this  statement  or  that, 
George  never  got  wrapped  up  in  the 
complex  architectural  renovations 
that  occupy  so  much  of  a  decorator's 
time  these  days.  Nor  has  he  pursued 
the  signature  look  many  designers 
strive  to  achieve  through  continual 
and  highly  publicized  repetition. 

Throughout  his  long  career, 
George  has  often  used  the  worn  sur- 
faces of  antiques — painted  wood, 
leather,  brass — to  counteract  the 
brightness  of  a  high-keyed  palette. 
The  balance  of  old  and  new  elements 
within  a  room  is  strictly  even,  never 
tipping  completely  to  one  side  or  the 
other.  Clients  for  whom  he  decorat- 
ed successive  houses 
and  apartments  un- 
questionably enjoyed 
watching  their  collec- 
tions of  antiques  ap- 
preciate in  value  as 
they  moved  the  m 
from  one  Stacey  inte- 
rior to  another — and 
the  loyalty  he  i  n  - 
spired  is  legendary. 
The  many  rooms  he 
did  for  Babe  Paley, 
for  example,  led  to  commissions  for 
an  apartment  on  Grade  Square  and  a 
Stanford  White  house  in  Rhinebeck, 
New  York,  for  Mrs.  Paley's  sister 
Minnie  and  her  first  husband,  Vin- 
cent Astor,  as  well  as  a  house  or  two 
for  Bill  Paley's  sister  and  brother-in- 
law,  Blanche  and  Leon  Levy.  Gover- 
nor and  Mrs.  W.  Averell  Harriman 
called  on  George  to  do  their  house 
off  Fifth  Avenue  as  well  as  the  pri- 
vate quarters  of  their  official  resi- 
dence upstate.  At  the  Governor's 
Mansion,  Harriman  would  introduce 
him  as  "Minister  of  the  Interior." 

In  1956,  George  took  a  twelve- 
year  lease  on  the  Chateau  de  Neu- 
ville, located  between  Versailles  and 
Dreux.  Making  the  most  of  harmoni- 
ously proportioned  Louis  XIII  ar- 
chitecture, stone  floors,  severe 
boiseries,  and  relatively  simple  enfi- 


lades, he  put  together  rooms  of  what 
legitimately  could  be  called  "timeless 
beauty" — a  cliche  that  would  make 
George  gag.  The  Victorian  flour- 
ishes with  which  he  embellished  New 
York  apartments  were  banished 
from  the  chateau.  There  his  Con- 
necticut Yankee  qualities  were  fully 
in  control.  His  admiration  for  the 
Francophile  classicism  of  the  Ameri- 
can expatriate  Ogden  Codman  is  ap- 
parent; so  is  a  lack  of  interest  in 
period  rooms.  Instead,  he  achieved 
the  skillful  mixture  of  periods  and 
styles  that  prevails  when  collectors 
possessing  the  necessary  taste  wave 
aside  a  curatorial  concern  with  dates. 

The  years  George  lived  at  Neuville 
were  also  years  when  he  did  a  great 
deal  of  work  for  Princess  Grace  of 
Monaco  and  Ava  Gardner.  While  the 
princess  was  still  Grace  Kelly,  George 
had  decorated  her  New  York  ap.u  i- 
inent  across  from  the  Metropolitan 
Museum,  and  after  she  married  in 
1956,  he  was  asked  to  cheer  up  the 
Palais  Princier,  a  job  for  which  even 
the  crotchety  Somerset  Maugham 
complimented  him.  The  projects  for 
Ava  Gardner  covered  an  even  longer 
period  and  included  two  houses  and 
an  apartment  in  Madrid  as  well  as 
her  London  flat.  The  drawing  room 
color  scheme  in  Madrid  was  quintes- 
sential Stacey:  brown  damask  sofas, 
gilt  chairs  covered  in  red  and  in  yel- 
low, and  walls  and  curtains  in  a 
mauve  gray — all  set  off  by  a  white 
carpet.  The  London  drawing  room 
palette  was  no  less  typical,  with  scar- 
let and  forest  green  fabric  on  gilt 
chairs,  white  on  the  sofa,  and  again  a 
white  carpet.  The  only  departure 
from  his  usual  practice  was  the  pres- 
ence of  framed  panels  of  antique 
Chinese  painted  canvas  worked  into 
the  paneling  of  the  room.  Like  high- 
ly figured  carpets,  elaborately  pat- 
terned wallcovering  is,  in  George's 
opinion,  a  distraction  from  the  more 
important  issue  of  good  furniture. 

Intrinsic  quality  has  always  meant 
far  more  to  him  than  the  shifting 
dogma  of  fashion,  and  not  surpris- 
ingly, he  has  attracted  clients  with  a 
sure  sense  of  their  own  style.  Mrs. 
William  G.       (Continued  on  page  1 72) 
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The  dining  room 
overlooks  the  poi 
and  the  studio 
beyond.  Opposite: 
Plywood  lines  the 
main  room,  divid< 
into  dining  and  li 
areas  by  a  fireplat 
Deutsche  honev-tc 
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inimalist  hideout.  By  Heather  Smith  Maclsaac 

^  Photographs   by   John    Hall 
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S  A  YOUNG  ARTIST  IN  THE 
late  sixties,   David 
Deutsch  used  to  head 
for  the  Hollywood 
Hills  on  his  motorcy- 
cle just  to  look  at  the 
m  odern   cliff- 
hanging  houses.  But  it  was  the  mod- 
est fifties-era  Palm  Springs  motels  of 
his  childhood  that  had  incubated  in 
his  head  until  they  emerged  more 
than  thirty  years  later  as  a  country 
house  and  studio.  He  traded  the  gen- 
tle clatter  of  palm  fronds  for  the  rus- 
tle of  pine  boughs  in  Columbia 
County,  New  York,  but  transferred 
the  idea  of  arranging  buildings  in  a 
compound  and  imparting  them  with 
an  aesthetic  that  is  lean  and  function- 
al to  the  point  of  being  nondescript. 
"If  he  were  still  alive,  I  might  have 
commissioned  Rudolph  Schindler," 
explains  Deutsch,  "but  hiring  an  ar- 
chitect is  like  buying  art.  If  you  get 
somebody  good,  in  the  end  it's  his 
house,  not  yours." 

The  artist's  compound  on  a  parcel 
of  land  just  under  200  acres  (a  prop- 
erty visually  isolated  from  civilization 
of  every  sort)  is  1 10  percent  Deutsch, 
and  he  is  the  first  to  confess  his  obses- 
sion. "It's  ridiculous  but  I  want  to 


take  this  project  to  the  very  end:  I 
want  it  to  be  me  me  me."  Deutsch  has 
chosen  to  express,  literally  in  con- 
crete form,  bis  "almost  violent  oppo- 
sition" to  architectural  contrivance. 
The  theme  of  his  compound  is  an  ab- 
sence of  ornament  and  referential 
decoration.  The  materials,  plywood 
on  the  interior  and  concrete  block  on 
the  exterior,  were  chosen  for  "their 
cultural  transparency — you  see 
them  everywhere." 

If,  as  Deutsch  asserts,  the  trick  for 
any  artist  is  to  "find  a  vocabulary  and 
make  it  something  big,"  then  his  lan- 
guage is  rooted  in  "drab  and  com- 
monplace"  materials,  especially 
plywood.  "Woodgrain  patterns  in- 
trigue me,"  he  understates.  As  early 
as  1969,  he  created  a  room  of  fir  ply- 
wood in  a  Venice,  California,  build- 
ing that,  appropriately  enough, 
architect  Frank  Gehry  took  over  af- 
ter the  artist  vacated.  Deutsch  made 
paintings  composed  of  rotating  pan- 
els of  plywood,  explored  the  wood's 
optical  effects  in  wall  installations, 
and  refashioned  his  city  studio  and 
loft  in  plywood.  It  was  inevitable  that 
the  material  would  surface  in  his 
country  place. 

A  grove  of  pines  at  the  edge  of  a 
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meadow  shelters  the  group  of  three 
buildings  that  make  up  Deutsch's 
compound.  There's  a  main  house  of 
two  staggered  cubes  (living  areas  in 
one.  bedroom  and  bath  in  the  other); 
an  L-shaped  garage  and  guesthouse; 
and  another  cube,  this  one  forty- 
foot-square  (he  paced  a  room  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  to  arrive  at 
the  dimensions),  for  his  painting  stu- 
dio. Every  room  has  multiple  views, 
even  window  is  a  door,  even  the  cen- 
tral pane  of  the  north-facing  glass 
wall  of  the  studio.  "I  like  the  idea,"  he 
says,  "of  structures  that  anchor  the 
landscape  in  all  directions,  with  no 
front  or  back."  The  views  are  of  a 
panorama  of  forest  and  field  re- 
markably like  that  of  Deutsch's 
painting,  Landscape  with  Two  Anten- 
nae, finished  two  years  prior  to  his 
buying  the  land.  "Another  boost  for 

A  pine  grove,  above,  shelters  the  group 
of  concrete  buildings,  which  include 
the  house,  at  left,  and  the  studio,  right. 
Below:  Deutsch's  Landscape  with  Two 
Antennae.  Opposite,  clockwise  from  top  left: 
Deutsch  had  fabric  woven  to  resemble 
plywood  for  his  dining  chairs.  Orange- 
stained  cedar  frames  the  porch.  The 
artist  designed  an  open-plan  kitchen, 
all  in  plywood.  The  forty-foot-square 
studio  is  lit  by  a  wall  of  windows. 


Deutsch  chose  plywood  and  concrete  for  their  "cultural  transparency 


the  life-follows-art  theory,"  he  jests. 
Much  as  Deutsch  likes  cross-coun- 
ii\  skiing  and  flv  fishing,  he  insists 
that  the  country  means  nothing  to 
him  unless  he  can  work.  His  guests 
are  often  left  to  their  own  devices 
during  the  day  while  he  paints.  At 
mealtimes,  they  gather  around  a  din- 
ing room  table  with  views  of  the 
kitchen,  the  screened  porch,  and  be- 
)  oud  a  fireplace  to  the  living  room.  It 
is  a  total  plywood  environment,  save 
for  the  heated  concrete  floor. 
Deutsch's  furniture  is  an  exploration 


ol  intersecting  plywood  planes. 
Pushed  together,  the  dining  chairs 
form  benches  on  either  side  of  the  ta- 
ble. Twin  sofas  and  ottomans  in  the 
living  room  are  upholstered  in  fabric 
he  had  specially  woven  to  resemble 
plywood.  "Furniture  made  out  of 
anything  else  would  be  decadent 
next  to  walls  of  such  a  common  mate- 
rial," states  Deutsch,  who  collects  no 
objects,  only  his  friends'  art.  Offset- 
ting the  warmth  of  the  wood  are  the 
master  bedroom  fireplace  and  bath- 
tub in  concrete  pyramid  block  and 
the  kitchen  and  bathroom  surfaces 
tiled  in  Italian  glass  in  shades  of 
gt  een  and  blue. 

As  committed  as  David  Deutsch  is 
to  common  materials  and  no-frills 
architecture,  it  is  an  opposition  to 
mediocrity  that  fuels  him.  His  com- 
pound is  a  strong  statement  and  he  is 
proud  that  it  does  not  kowtow  to  any 
trend  or  taste — particularly,  as  luck 
would  have  it,  that  of  the  local  tax  as- 
sessor, who  lowered  Deutsch's  taxes 
after  noting  his  improvements  as 
"temporary  shelter."  A 
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jhitecture,  it  is  opposition  to  mediocrity  that  fuels  him 


~i  faces  west, 


headboard-partition  thlfcscreens 
the  bathroom.  A  skylight  enables 
j  sun  to  accentuate  the  forms 


place.  VD  Gallery  in  New  Yo 
commissioned  Deutsch's  stand 
desk,  which  he  made  out  of  b 
furniture  materials.  Opposite: 
glass  tiles  cover  the  poured  ( 
tub  and  separate  shower  are: 


I  love  this  room  because 
it's  otherworldly,"  says 
Anna  Sui,  opposite,  in 
what  she  calls  her  Brian 
Jones  jacket.  A  life-size 
mannequin  of  Diana 
Vreeland  clad  in  Sui's 
new  black  denim  pant- 
suit,  below,  presides 
over  the  all-red  living 
room,  with  its  ball-fringe 
window  treatment,  piles 
of  pillows,  and  exube 
vintage  metal  furnitu  _ 
Details  see  Resources. 
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ANNA  SUIS  LIVING  ROOM 
revolution  began  quite  by 
chance  when  the  fashion  de- 
signer's best  friends,  pho- 
tographer Steven  Meisel  and 
Keeble  Cavaco  &  Duka's  cre- 
ative director,  Paul  Cavaco, 
came  over  to  visit.  After  ten 
years  of  living  in  a  sea  of 
clothing  racks  and  filing  cab- 
inets, Sui  had  developed  a 
longing  for  floors  clean 
enough  to  walk  on.  "When 
Steven  heard  me  musing 

s>Kr»iit  csjnrlinrr  tli*»  flr»r»rc     \\f*  i 


said,  'Wait  a  minute.  Back      * 
up.  You  are  not  having  a    *| 
blond  floor.'  Paul  insisted    \  \ 
that  it  should  be  red,"  she  re-      • 
calls,  "So  after  four  agoniz-       ' 
ing  weeks  of  living  in 
rotating  patches  of  the. 
apartment,  the  floor  was 
hand-stained  red."  The 
walls  soon  followed. 

Then  Sui  bought  books  on 
decorating  and  started  col-       f 
lecting  "whatever  my  eye      / 
and  heart  were  drawn  to" —    Jf 
pillows,  miniature  tin-can 
furniture,  even  a  dining   i 
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paity  and  sports  new  .^ 

looks  for  every  season.  S^, 

"I  always  joke  with  my    ^       s. 
married  friends,  'Would 
your  husband  let  you  live  in  a 
house  like  this?'  "  Sui  says.    ' 
"But  I  don't  have  to  answer        /     , 
to  anybody — and  for  the       /      ' 
moment  this  is  everything       i 
I  love!"      Wendy  Goodman       J 
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On  the  terraces  of  their  Provencal  villa, 

Claus  Scbeinert  and  Tom  Parr  cultivate 
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Lavender  and  santolina  wind;- 
around  a  standard  wisteria 
and  leaid  under  .the  rose  atfhes 
to  a  suhstruck"Vall  of  eypresses. 
The  terrace  garden,  once  a 
jasmine  farm,  begins  its  ascent 
at'right?betWeen  a  pair  of 
columnar  cheqry  laurels. 


AT  THE  RISK  OF  BEING 
called  an  Anglomaniac,  I 
have  to  say  only  the  En- 
glish have  mastered  the 
art  of  gardening  in  Provence,"  wrote 
Ernest  de  Ganay  about  sixty  years 
ago.  His  readers  were  French,  and 
the  1936  issue  of  his  imposing  folio- 
size  periodical,  La  Gazette  illustree  des 
amateurs  de  javelins,  was  devoted  to  the 
celebrated  gardens  of  the  Cote  d'A- 
zur.  Most  were  created  in  the  first 
thirty  years  of  this  century,  many  in- 
deed by  the  English,  who,  never  hav- 
ing learned  how  to  keep  their  houses 
warm,  came  for  the  mild  winters. 
There  were  great  gar- 
deners among  them, 
such  as  the  American 
expatriate  Lawrence 
Johnston  of  Hidcote, 
drawn  to  the  Medi- 
terranean coast  by 
the  chance  to  grow 
things  that  would  not 
flourish  in  damp  sun- 
less England.  The 
ravishing  plants  they 
introduced  are  now 
used  by  every  garden- 
er in  Provence.  The 
English  arts  and 
crafts  trick  of  balanc- 
ing a  garden  design  between  ro- 
mance and  practicality,  between 
castle  and  cottage,  has  never  been 
bettered.  Profound — if  unlikely — 
echoes  can  still  be  heard  today. 

Claus  Scheinert,  ex-Miinchner, 
ex-businessman,  stands  in  the  gar- 
dens of  La  Casella,  the  domain  he 
and  Tom  Parr,  the  chairman  of  Cole- 
fax  &  Fowler,  the  English  decorating 
firm  and  fabric  house,  have  created 
in  Provence.  Around  him  lie  re- 
strained patterns  of  white  roses,  gray 
and  green  santolina,  and  lavender — 
shades  of  the  marchioness  of  Salis- 
bury's plantings  at  Cranborne  Man- 
or. Above  him  pale  climbing  roses 
spray  through  the  olive  branches  the 
way  they  do  in  the  far-off  apple  trees 
of  Sissinghurst.  As  neat,  bright,  and 
restless  as  a  cockatoo,  Claus  explains 
how  he  learned  about  English  taste, 
gardening  here  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life  beginning  in  1985.  (Histeach- 


Profound — if 
unlikely — echoes 
of  English  arts 
and  crafts  gardens 
can  still  be  heard 
in  Provence 


er,  of  course,  was  Parr,  who  knows 
nothing  about  gardening  but  every- 
thing about  taste.) 

"Tom  always  says  to  his  clients, 
'Suitability,  suitability,  suitability,'  ' 
announces  Claus,  "but  I  always  want 
to  try  everything."  It  is  Tom  Parr's 
kind  of  bravura  British  reticence  that 
Ernest  de  Ganay  remarked  on  at  the 
Villa  Eleonore-Louise,  Lord 
Brougham's  retreat  near  Cannes, 
which  was  a  hundred  years  old  by  the 
time  Ganay  wrote.  He  called  it  a 
"gentleman  of  a  garden,  with  irre- 
proachable taste,  whom  one  con- 
stantly wishes  to  consult." 

Besides  making  use  of  Tom's  abili- 
ty to  say  no  to  the  inappropriate, 
Claus  also  read  madly,  observed  con- 
stantly, and  took  lessons  (and  cut- 
tings) from  the  canonical  gardens  of 
the  region,  especially  those  at  the 
Villa  Noailles,  La  Mortola,  and  La 
Chevre  d'Or.  "In  six  years  you  can 


learn  to  be  a  doctor,  if  you  work  day 
and  night,"  says  Claus,  who  has  ap- 
plied somewhat  the  same  tactics  to 
his  education  as  a  gardener. 

La  Casella  (The  Little  House),  a 
warm  apricot  copy  of  the  Hermitage 
de  Pompadour  at  Fontainebleau,  is 
the  work  of  Robert  Streitz,  a  follower 
of  the  architect  Emilio  Terry.  Like 
every  other  self-respecting  villa  on 
these  south-facing  hills,  it  came  with 
a  garden  and  a  sunning  terrace.  On 
the  steep  slope  next  to  the  salon  lay  a 
modest  heap  of  planted  retaining 
walls,  topped  with  a  square  of  stri- 
dent tea  roses.  A  thirty-foot-tall  slab 
of  cherry  laurel,  as 
thick  and  final  as  a 
tombstone,  blocked 
the  western  view  over 
the  adjoining  weedy 
terraces.  Once  they 
were  a  thriving  jas- 
mine farm  that  sold 
flowers  to  nearby  per- 
fumeries. 

Tom  did  the  house, 
sweeping  away  parti- 
tions and  filling  the 
rooms  with  Colefax  8c 
Fowler  in  an  astrin- 
gent mode — more 
Beau  Brummel  than 
flowered  chintz — as  befits  such  a 
neoclassical  miniature.  The  original 
garden  spaces  around  the  house  be- 
came extensions  of  the  rooms  they 
adjoined,  and  Tom  altered  their  pro- 
portions, widening  the  main  terrace 
and  paving  the  precipitous  little  en- 
trance court  with  a  flat  wheel  of  cob- 
blestones, with  a  reflecting  pool  for  a 
hub  and  brick  patterns  for  spokes. 

Meanwhile,  Claus  burst  through 
the  cherry  laurels  to  "his"  garden. 
For  months  he  had  waited  silently,  or 
nearly  silently,  while  various  well- 
known  garden  gurus  fooled  around 
unsuccessfully  with  the  terraces. 

On  the  lowest  terrace,  opposite,  English 
gardening  with  a  Provencal  twist  marries 
lavender,  roses,  and  santolina  with 
orange  trees  and  potted  agapanthus. 
Above:  Seen  from  an  upstairs  window  of 
the  villa,  the  cobblestone  wheel  in  the 
entrance  court  is  set  with  brick  spokes 
around  a  hedged  reflecting-pool  hub. 
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Cannonballs  of  green  santolina 
cover  the  ground  under  a  medlar 
tree  and  a  superb  18th-century  pot 
from  Anduze.  Solarium  jasminoides 
-and' plumbago  extend  the  blue 
~id  white  theme  of  lower  terraces 
the  summit  of  the  garden. 
fed  village  rooftops  lie  below. 
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Roses  spray 
through  olive 
branches 
as  they  do 
in  the  apple 
trees  of 
Sissinghurst 


Now  it  was  his  turn.  The  terrace  he 
found  himself  on,  midway  down  the 
hill  and  nearly  level  with  the  house, 
became  the  main  garden  path. 
Graced  with  a  wall  fountain,  cy- 
presses, benches,  and  a  statue  for  a 
terminus,  it  is  known  today  as  the 
Myrtle  Walk,  because  of  the  hand- 
some standards  of  Myrtus  communis  in 
viridian  pots.  But  even  these  pots  are 
not  as  green  as  the  grass  that  miracu- 
lously floors  this  allee,  kept  as  lush  as 
any  lawn  in  Kent  by  the  local  golf 
course  greenskeeper,  whom  Claus 
cajoled  to  work  at  La  Casella  as  well. 


Now  each  of  the  eight  terraces  has 
its  own  garden — from  the  top,  where 
a  wisteria-clad  pergola  and  the  old 
jasmine  farm  water  tank  hint  at  cool- 
ness, to  the  bottom,  the  most  jazzily 
Cote  d'Azur-ish  of  the  designs. 
There  the  long  English-colored  wall 
of  lavender,  roses,  and  santolina 
looks  down  on  another  lawn — spiced 
with  a  double  row  of  orange  trees. 
Agapanthus,  lily-of-the-Nile,  raises 
its  little  trumpets,  whose  blueness 
mimics  lavender.  Such  exoticism  is  a 
reminder  that  lavender  is  just  as  Pro- 
vencal as  it  is  English  and  that  the  En- 
glish themselves  are  exotics  here,  as 
they  have  so  often  been  elsewhere. 
Several  hundred  years  of  successful 
imperialism  made  them  flexible  if 
nothing  else;  they  have  made  "En- 
glish gardens"  from  Poona  to  Cape 
Town,  using  whatever  grew  best. 

What  makes  a  garden  English 
then?  Claus  knows;  he  has  been  colo- 
nized too.  He  is,  of  course,  still  me- 
thodically "dividing  the  sheep  from 
the  coats,"  as  he  says  in  his  German 
accent,  discovering  what  needs  water 
and  what  drowns  in  the  dense  clay. 
But  his  Teutonic  taste  for  orderly 
magnificence  has  diminished. 
Though  the  cobbled  walk  of  the  rose 
garden  runs  straight  as  an  arrow  un- 
der its  arbors,  halfway  along  it  there 
is  a  sudden  blip.  An  old  plum  tree 
whose  surface  roots  stretch  to  the 
middle  of  the  terrace  has  been 
spared:  the  cobbles  skirt  it,  and  the 
rose  'Mrs.  Herbert  Stevens'  wreathes 
its  head.  Even  if  Claus  doesn't  yet 
know  all  his  Latin  botanical  names, 
he  has  mastered  the  ultimate  English 
gentleman's  accomplishment,  which 
is  to  make  the  rules  and  then  break 
them — gracefully.  A 

The  entrance  court,  above  left,  designed 
by  Tom  Parr,  is  bejeweled  with  white 
daturas  and  the  blues  of  plumbago 
standards  and  pickerel  weed.  Claus 
Scheinert  discovered  the  18th-century 
stone  elephant  in  Nice.  Opposite  above: 
Echiums,  the  delphiniums  of  Provence, 
and  pale  pink  Erigeron  mucronatus,  a  fast- 
spreading  wild  daisy,  frame  a  tumble 
of  planted  walls  above  La  Casella's  west 
terrace.  Opposite  below:  Roses  climb 
high  in  a  grove  of  olive  trees  seen  from 
the  terrace  overlooking  the  south  view. 
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Mario  Testino 

trains  a  fashion 

photographer's  eye  on 

the  rooms  he  lives  in 


FASHION  PHOTOGRAPHER  MARIO 

Testino  is  arranging  his  next  assign- 
ment abroad.  "Yes,  yes,"  he  says, 
"but  what  time  do  the  shops  open?" 
Whether  he  is  shooting  models  strid- 
ing across  the  white  Egyptian  sands 
for  GQ  or  posing  Adonises  in  sports 
jackets  for  L'Uomo  Vogue  in  his  native 
Peru,  he  hits  the  markets  as  soon  as 
his  work  is  done.  The  results  are  ap- 
parent in  his  London  and  Paris  flats 
where  the  mixture  of  antique  and 
modern  and  the  rainbow  spectrum 
combine,  as  Hamish  Bowles,  style  di- 
rector of  Harpers  &  Queen,  puts  it,  "in 
an  incredibly  mad,  eclectic  way." 

"Some  people  ask,  'How  can  you 
put  all  these  colors  together?'  "  says 
Testino.  "They  think  it  would  be  too 
much.  But  when  I  come  into  the 
room,  it  looks  very  subdued." 

That  might  not  be  everyone's 
opinion  on  seeing  his  London  sitting 
room  of  pale  blue,  pale  green,  pur- 
ple, emerald,  yellow,  and  black,  but 
there  is  no  denying  that  the  effect  is 
cheerful  rather  than  chaotic.  "When 
I  traveled  with  Mario  to  Peru,"  says 
Bowles,  "his  style  suddenly  came  into 
focus.  There  they  mix  eighteenth- 
century  religious  mementos  with 
Precolumbian  textiles  and  twentieth- 
century  ephemera." 

The  son  of  a  businessman  of  Ital- 
ian origin  and  a  woman  of  Scottish 
and  Spanish  ancestry — "While  I'm  in 
London  I  have  to  go  to  Scotch  House 
for  my  mother" — Testino  grew  up  in 
Lima,  where  he  studied  at  the  Amer- 
ican School.  (In  addition  to  English 
and  Spanish  he  now  speaks  French, 
Italian,  and  Portuguese.)  In  1974  he 
took  off  for  college  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, but  higher  education  didn't 
take.  "I  was  a  bit  of  a  spoiled  kid  at  the 
time,  I  guess."  Two  years  later,  at 
twenty-two,  he  turned  up  in  London, 

In  Mario  Testino's  Paris  bedroom  a  field 
of  stars  fit  for  a  chapel  ceiling — actually 
wallpaper  by  Osborne  &  Little — sets 
the  scene  for  treasures  gleaned  from  flea 
markets  on  three  continents.  Among 
them  are  a  wooden  shield  from  Cairo, 
tapestry  panels  and  an  arrow  table 
from  the  Marche  aux  Puces  in  Paris, 
a  1930s  hassock  from  a  Left  Bank 
shop,  and  golden  ornaments  from  his 
native  Peru.  Details  see  Resources. 
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where  "I  just  partied  a  lot,"  he  recalls, 
until  his  parents  came  to  visit  and 
announced  that  after  four  more 
months  of  remittances  he  would  be 
on  his  own. 

Desperate  to  find  some  other 
source  of  income,  Testino  turned  to 
photography,  which  he  had  studied 
in  London  to  satisfy  visa  require- 
ments. He  started  with  pictures  of  his 
friends'  children,  then  found  his 
true  metier,  fashion.  "I  did  photos 
lor  models  and  hairdressers.  Then 
their  clients  would  ask  them,  'Who 
did  this  picture?'  " 

Some  of  those  striking  photos 
from  the  early  1980s  were  taken  in  a 
rather  unusual  venue.  Returning 
home  late  one  night,  a  set  designer 
friend  literally  stumbled  into  the  old 
Charing  Cross  Hospital,  which  had 
becomea  flophouse.  An  upper  floor, 
however,  was  empty,  and  he  found 


that  it  was  available.  Testino,  the  set 
designer,  and  four  other  Peruvian 
friends  went  to  live  there,  in  four- 
teen vacant  rooms,  and  he  set  up  a 
studio  painted  in  what  Bowles  calls 
Inca  pink  (and  Schiaparelli  dubbed 
"shocking"). 

Testino's  photographs  of  boldly 
posed  models  before  brilliantly  col- 
ored backgrounds  brought  him  to 
the  attention  of  the  Conde  Nast  mag- 
azines in  Europe  and  New  York.  He 
moved  to  Manhattan  in  1983  but 
found  himself  missing  the  easygoing 
life  of  Europe,  so  three  years  later  he 
moved  back  to  London  and  acquired 
a  tiny  flat  in  Paris  as  well.  Both  of  his 
apartments  show  the  preoccupation 
with  intense  color  that  suffuses  his 
work,  as  well  as  his  interest  in  amus- 
ing combinations  of  objects  that  cre- 
ate small-scale  stage  sets. 

Indeed,  he  savs  the  vellow  satin 


His  apartments,  like  his  photographs,  are  suffused  with  color 


he  dining  room  a  Mexican 
p  wears  a  tartan  shade,  and 
jrtuguese  cloth  covers  the 
e.  Testino,  opposite  below,  is 
;n  to  flamboyant  attire.  When 
mters  his  apple-green  London 
ng  room,  opposite  above,  with 
/ellow  chair,  emerald  banquette, 
Moroccan  carpet,  it  suddenly 
ns  "very  subdued,"  he  says. 
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An  Eric  Bergere  scarf  for  Lanvin  is  draped  on  the  wall 

above  a  settee  from  the  Marche  aux  Puces.  The  drawings  on 

the  screen  are  jewelry  designs  by  Christian  Lacroix. 


For  a  curtain  in  his  London  flat,  Testino  added  vivid 

Moroccan  tassels  to  an  old  linen  sheet,  then  hung  it  from  a 

verdigris  rod  with  a  spike  finial  from  Jerrystyle,  NYC. 


In  the  Paris  apartment,  cushions  covered  with  Hermes 
scarves  are  piled  in  front  of  a  Jan  Baselli  scarf  design  for 
Lacroix.  Testino  found  the  quirky  candleholder  in  Nice. 


Testino's  desk  lamp  in  Paris  has  a  base  by  Clare  Mosley 

and  a  shade  made  from  an  Hermes  scarf.  The  large  watercolor 

is  a  magazine  cover  design  by  Francois  Berthoud. 


(hair  in  his  Shepherd's  Bush  sitting 
room  could  have  been  a  piece  of  the- 
atrical furniture.  The  play  would 
have  to  be  Murder  in  the  Cathedral — 
the  chair,  which  looks  like  something 
for  an  archbishop  to  relax  in,  fits  in 
with  the  other  ecclesiastical  touches 
in  the  room,  such  as  a  painting  of 
Saint  John  and  the  Christ  Child  and  a 
painted  clay  statue  of  a  praying  Mary 
Magdalene.  The  sinner  can  be  iden- 
tified by  her  shiny  gold  gown  and 
bright  red  fingernails.  "I  bought  her 
in  the  south  of  France,  with  Christian 
Lacroix.  He  has  one  as  well."  In  Tes- 
tino's  Paris  bedroom  the  pale  blue 
walls  with  gold  stars  seem  to  have 
been  taken  from  a  chapel  until  you 
recognize  the  pattern  as  a  fashion- 
able wallpaper.  The  starry  expanse, 
however,  does  serve  as  a  backdrop 
for  a  wooden  shield  made  for  Egyp- 
tian festivals  and  a  pair  of  needle- 
work pictures  of  scenes  from  the 
New  Testament. 

Testino's  style  also  has  a  slightly 
mystical  touch:  the  unexpected  mix 
of  colors  and  materials — broken 
pediments  made  of  wood  and  paint- 
ed purple,  for  instance,  top  two  sets 
of  glass  bookshelves— ^and  the  rich 
yet  childlike  quality  of  his  art  objects 
give  one  the  sense  of  being  inside  a 
naive  painting.  A  Madonna  and 
Child  in  a  painting  from  Peru  look 
like  puppets  in  feathered  tricorns; 
tiny  Mexican  and  Peruvian  figures 
march  across  the  mantelpiece  in  the 
bathroom.  The  surrealist  style  that  is 
closely  related  to  the  naive  is  pointed 
up  in  the  collection  of  black  and 
white  photos  that  cover  the  staircase 
wall,  among  them  a  portrait  of  Vivi- 
en Leigh  by  the  British  surrealist  An- 
gus McBean  and  a  still  from  a 
Cocteau  movie.  But  the  real-life 
world  of  fashion  is  also  represented, 
in  Lacroix       (Continued  on  page  1 70) 

Flash  and  function  are  in  perfect  sync 
in  a  battered  blue  paint  cabinet,  right, 
with  a  rainbow  of  disks  color-keyed  to 
the  original  contents  of  the  drawers. 
The  oversize  orange  vase  was  a  gift 
from  Christian  Lacroix;  the  books  were 
handbound  by  Lady  Sylvie  Thynn  to 
hold  Testino's  photographs.  A  matador 
portrait,  above,  sounds  a  somber  note. 


Haute  couture  meets  flea  market  in  Testino's  witty  juxtapositions 
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&  Fowler  taffeta  curtains,  an 
Empire  chandelier,  and  Egyptian- 
style  Swedish  tables  links  the 
living  and  dining  rooms.  Opposite 
above:  The  roof  terrace  commands 
magnificent  views.  Opposite  below; 
A  19th-century  Austrian  banquette 
in  a  Colefax  &  Fowler  silk  satin 
wraps  around  a  corner  of  the 
living  room.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Chicago  Georgian 

Colefax   &   Fowler  honors  the 
period  flavor  of  a  stately  1911   house 

By     Pilar    ViladaS      Photographs    by   William    Waldron 
Produced    by    Jacqueline    Gonnet 
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FEW  THINGS  SEEM  AS  ALLURING  TO 
Americans  these  days  as  that  par- 
ticular combination  of  elegance 
and  informality,  of  the  effete  and 
the  old-shoe — Sheraton  side- 
boards and  Aunt  Fanny's  arm- 
chairs— that  characterizes  the 
English  country-house  school  of 
decorating.  Just  ask  Imogen 
Taylor,  the  doyenne  of  Colefax 
8c  Fowler,  the  London  Firm  that 
virtually  created  the  style.  The  times  being  what  they  are, 
Taylor's  growing  American  client  list  has  taken  her 
"from  doing  stately  homes  in  England  to  doing  new 
houses  in  Florida."  Alas,  few  of  those  new  house  owners 
arrive  with  the  several  generations'  worth  of  family  trea- 
sures that  you  Find  in  England.  Of- 
ten, says  Taylor,  "there's  not  one 
stick  of  furniture,  and  you've  got  Fif- 
teen or  twenty  rooms  to  work  with." 
In  the  case  of  this  house  in  Chica- 
go, however,  Taylor  and  colleague 
Pierre  Serrurier  were  blessed  with 
clients  who  are,  as  Taylor  describes 
them,  "besotted  with  everything  to 
do  with  houses  and  furniture."  The 
couple  live  outside  Chicago  and 
have  been  Colefax  &  Fowler  clients 
for  more  than  a  decade.  They  are 
avid  collectors  and  on  any  given 
week  are  very  likely  to  be  found 
prowling  the  shops  of  Paris  anti- 
quaires  or  calling  Taylor  from  To- 
kyo to  ask  her  to  look  at  something 
at  a  dealer's  in  London.  The  hus- 
band admits  to  "an  enthusiasm  for 
Mr.  Chippendale's  furniture," 
while  the  wife's  particular  passion 
is  English  and  European  porce 

When  their  two  sons  reached  their 
teens,  the  couple  began  to  look  for  a  pied- 
a-terre  and  soon  set  their  sights  on  one  of 
the  older  private  houses  in  town — a  1911 
brick  Georgian,  four  stories  tall  and  one 
room  deep,  designed  by  the  Chicago  Firm 
of  Holabird  &  Roche.  When  they  bought 
l  he  house,  however,  its  once-elegant  interiors  were  a  rab- 
bit warren  of  tiny  rooms,  attesting  to  their  use  over  the 
years  as,  among  other  things,  doctors'  ofFices. 

So  the  Chicago  firm  of  Hammond  Beeby  &  Babka  was 
hired  to  return  the  house  to  its  former  glory.  With 
Thomas  Beeby  as  director  of  design  and  Gary  Ainge  as 
principal  in  charge  of  the  project,  the  architects  gutted 
the  building.  Then,  save  for  a  few  minor  alterations, 
they  restored  the  rooms  to  their  original  configurations 
and  replicated  elements  such  as  moldings  and  the  wind- 
ing staircase,  all  in  accord  with  the  original  drawings, 


lain. 


The  1911  brick  Georgian  house, 
above,  was  recently  gutted  and 
restored  according  to  its  original 
plan.  Opposite:  The  living  room 
showcases  the  owners'  collection 
of  antiques,  including  three 
George  III  armchairs  attributed 
to  Thomas  Chippendale  and 
a  painted  Directoire  stool. 


which  had  been  given  to  the  Chicago  Historical  Society. 
For  the  decorators  the  task  of  Filling  these  once-again- 
digniFied  rooms  was  an  ideal  project — Colefax  &  Fowler, 
after  all,  has  pulled  into  shape  many  houses  for  the  cou- 
ple, whom  Taylor  lists  "among  my  most  favorite  clients." 
This,  one  suspects,  is  not  something  the  no-nonsense 
Taylor  says  about  just  anyone — and  she  has  worked  with 
a  great  number  of  clients  in  her  forty-two  years  with  the 
Firm.  But  her  relationship  with  this  couple  is  a  collabora- 
tive one,  built  on  a  shared  love  of  beautiful  things.  It  be- 
gan when  the  couple  asked  Taylor  to  help  furnish  a  room 
around  a  rug  they  had  bought.  "I  realized  the  rug  was  all 
wrong  for  the  room  they  had  it  in,"  she  recalls,  "so  I  grit- 
ted my  teeth  and  said  I  really  couldn't  work  with  it."  To 
her  surprise,  they  rolled  up  the  rug  and  sent  it  to  storage. 
"We  still  have  it,"  says  Taylor,  her  use  of  the  plural  pro- 
noun attesting  to  the  strength  of  this 
decorator-client  bond.  "It's  still 
waiting  for  the  perfect  place." 

Quite  a  few  of  the  couple's  prized 
purchases  found  the  perfect  place 
in  these  urbane  rooms,  which  are  a 
bit  dressier  than  the  country-house 
look  dictates  because  they  are  used 
for  formal  entertaining.  In  the  en- 
try hall  a  serpentine-backed  love 
seat,  an  illustration  of  Thomas 
Chippendale's  versatility,  is  covered 
in  a  welcoming  toile.  Cream  walls 
and  wall  panels  with  neoclassical 
motifs  evoke  an  airy  Swedish  feel- 
ing. Swagged  curtains  of  blue  and 
cream  striped  taffeta  frame  the  win- 
dows and  a  pair  of  Louis  XVI  arm- 
chairs are  painted  white,  emphasiz- 
ing the  lightness  of  the  room  and 
accenting  what  Taylor  calls  the  "doll's 
I  house"  quality  of  the  spaces — "small 
in  scale,  elaborate  in  detail." 

In  the  living  room  on  the  next  floor 
there  is  further  evidence  of  Chippendale 
mania:  three  George  III  armchairs  and  a 
camelback  sofa  are  all  attributed  to  the 
cabinetmaker.  The  few  new  upholstered 
pieces  were  made  in  England.  Explaining 
that  English  upholstery  is  less  overstuffed 
than  its  American  counterparts,  Serrurier  admits  "it  re- 
quires some  getting  used  to  for  Americans,"  who  take  the 
idea  of  sinking  into  a  sofa  or  chair  a  bit  too  literally.  As  in 
the  entry  hall,  color  is  a  unifying  element  here.  The  pale 
sea-green  ground  of  the  Aubusson  carpet  is  repeated  in 
the  cushions  of  an  Empire  bench,  the  silk  taffeta  fringe 
on  the  curtains,  and  even  the  seashell-painted  Flight, 
Barr  &  Barr  urns  that  adorn  the  mantel.  The  walls  of  the 
room  were  given  a  soft  yellow  Finish  for  what  Taylor  de- 
scribes as  a  "golden  honeyed  look,"  which  makes  the 
most  of  the  room's  natural  light. 
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Golden  honeyed  walls  make  the  most  of  the  natural  light 
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The  dining  room  is  papered  with  a  hand-blocked 
reedition  of  a  Directoire  design  by  Mauny  for 
Colefax  &  Fowler.  Opposite,  clockwise  from  top  left: 
An  Adam  period  torchere  and  Louis. XVI  chair  in 
the  entry  hall.)  Francois  Boucher  drawings  above  an 
English  side  table  displaying  Austrian  porcelain. 
A  Flight,  Barr  &  Barr  urn,  c.  1830.  Imogen  Taylor 
and  Pierre  Serrurier  of  Colefax  &  Fowler. 


The  rooms  have  a  doll's  house  quality — small-scale  but  elaborate 


The  husband  admits  to  an  "enthusiasm 
for  Mr.  Chippendale's  furniture,"  while 
the  wife's  passion  is  European  porcelain 


The  hallway  connecting  the  living  and  dining  rooms 
attests  to  the  decorators'  ability  to  orchestrate  diverse  ob- 
jects into  a  pleasing  whole.  French  doors  with  yellow  silk 
taffeta  curtains,  an  Empire  chandelier,  and  a  pair  of  ex- 
otic Swedish  tables  in  the  Egyptian  style  create  a  grand 
transitional  space.  In  the  dining  room  the  decorators' 
use  of  their  own  hand-blocked  wallpaper — a  trompe 
I'oeil  of  gathered  silk  in  warm  golds — was,  says,  Serrur- 
ier,  prompted  by  the  tones  of  the  Aubusson  carpet  the 
clients  had  bought  for  the  room.  A  Russian  chandelier, 
circa  1810,  complements  Regency  chairs  and  a  table  of- 
ten set  with  imperial  Russian  plates. 

In  the  master  bedroom  the  coved  ceiling  was  raised  to 
accommodate  a  four-poster  hung  with  striped  and  flow- 
ered silks.  The  higher  ceiling  gives  the  room  a  certain 
grandeur  in  spite  of  its  "doll's  house"  scale,  and  the  reca- 
mier  and  Portuguese  needlepoint  carpet  suggest  a  nine- 
teenth-century aura.  Taylor  and  Serrurier  have  seen  to  it 
that  every  part  of  the  house  has  a  historic  and  aesthetic 
feeling  all  its  own,  yet  together  the  rooms  are  woven  into 
a  seamless  fabric.  Thanks  to  Colefax  &  Fowler,  the  En- 
glish country-house  look  can  go  to  town,  so  to  speak, 
without  sacrificing  a  bit  of  charm.  A 


In  the  entry  hall, 
above,  a  marbleized 
floor,  painted  wall 
panels,  and  striped 
taffeta  curtains 
create  a  classical 
backdrop  for  a 
gilt  Chippendale 
sofa  in  a  Colefax 
8c  Fowler  toile. 
Right:  The  ceiling 
was  raised  in  the 
master  bedroom  to 
accommodate  a 
Colefax  &  Fowler 
four-poster  hung 
with  silk.  The 
French  silk  taffeta 
curtains  bring  out 
the  rosy  tones 
of  the  Portuguese 
needlepoint  rug. 
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PICASSO'S  ALCHEMY 


An  emblematic  self-portrait  lurks  in 
Palette,  Candlestick,  and  Head  of  Minotaur, 
1938,  top.  Table  with  Loaves  and  Bowl 
of  Fruit,  c.  1908,  opposite,  was  based 
on  figures  in  an  early  sketch,  above. 


EVEN  THOSE  OF  US  WHO  I  HINK  WE 
know  the  artist's  work  bv  heart  will 
find  the  magnificent  still-life  exhibi- 
tion "Picasso  and  Things."  at  the 
Cleveland  Museum  of  Art  through 
May  3,  a  revelation.  (The  show  will 
later  be  seen  at  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum of  Art  and  the  Grand  Palais  in 
Paris.)  To  my  mind,  no  other  artist  in 
history  bestowed  so  much  life  and 
mystery  on  inanimate  objects,  fake 
the  1938  painting  Palette,  Candlestick, 
and  Head  of  Minotaur:  at  first  sight  an 
arbitrary  assemblage  of  studio  props, 
it  turns  out  to  be  an  allegory  of  psy- 
chic torment.  A  sunburst  of  Van 


The 

artist  magically 

transfigured  the 

stuff  of  everyday 

life  into  personal 

allegories 

By 

John   Richardson 


Gogh-like  brushstrokes  lights  up  the 
darkness  with  clashing  colors  that 
ring  out  like  an  alarm  bell  warning  of 
carnage.  The  painting  smolders  with 
Picasso's  anguish  at  the  Spanish  civil 
war,  which  prevented  him  from  visit- 
ing his  dying  mother  in  Barcelona. 
The  sculpture  of  the  Minotaur's 
head  is  a  grim  portrait  of  the  artist  in 
the  appropriate  guise  of  the  mythical 
monster  to  whom  maidens  had  to  be 
sacrificed— a  fate  in  store  for  both 
his  current  mistresses.  And  the 
placement  of  the  palette  on  top  of  the 
book  refers  to  Picasso's  return  to 
painting  after  having  largely  aban- 
doned it  for  writing  two  years  earlier. 
Not  that  his  indulgence  in  apocalyp- 
tic verse  ceased  for  very  long. 

However  innocent  they  seem,  Pi- 
casso's still  lifes  should  never  be  tak- 
en at  face  value.  The  artist  was  a 
master  at  eroticizing  the  bric-a-brac 
of  everyday  life — keys,  mirrors,  and 
doorknobs  especially.  In  one  of  his 
earliest  still  lifes,  painted  in  1906,  he 
plays  off  a  phallic  porron  (the  spout- 
ed earthenware  vessel  from  which 


No  other  artist 

in  history  bestowed 

so  much  life 

and  mystery  on 

inanimate  objects 

Spaniards  drink  jets  of  wine)  against 
a  pair  of  breastlike  jars.  Such  sexual- 
ly explicit  puns  might  seem  crass 
were  they  not  executed  with  consum- 
mate artistry  and  skill. 

"God  is  really  another  artist  like 
me,"  Picasso  boasted  to  one  of  his 
mistresses.  What  he  and  God  appar- 
ently had  in  common  was  the  ability 
to  metamorphose  one  thing  into  an- 
other. Picasso  saw  himself  as  a  sort  of 
Pygmalion,  except  that  he  could  go 
one  better:  he  could  turn  women 
back  into  objects,  a  feat  that  greatly 
endeared  him  to  the  surrealists.  If  we 
compare  the  great  Table  with  Loaves 
and  Bowl  of  Fruit,  painted  around 


1908,  with  an  early  sketch,  we  can 
catch  him  in  the  act,  watching  him 
miraculously  transform  a  group  of 
figures  around  a  table  and  their 
maid  into  an  arrangement  of  loaves 
of  bread  and  a  fruit  dish. 

These  anthropomorphic  powers 
stood  Picasso  in  good  stead  when  he 
wanted  to  express  his  feelings  about 
the  women  in  his  life.  If  a  wife  or 
mistress  was  in  favor,  he  might  al- 
legorize her  as  a  classical  bust  (the 
Pygmalion  syndrome  again)  or  a 
bowl  of  peaches  ripe  for  nibbling  or  a 
cushion  on  which  to  lay  his  head.  If 
out  of  favor,  she  risked  being  re- 
duced to  a  heap  of  rubbish — a  coat 
hanger  for  shoulders,  long  shabby 
gloves  for  arms,  a  gashed  sardine 

In  Still  Life  with  Bull's  Skull,  1958,  opposite, 
lilies  of  the  valley  commemorate  May  Day 
and  the  skull  hints  at  massacres  by  the 
French  in  Algeria.  Above  left:  Table  before 
an  Open  Window,  1919.  Above  right:  The 
closed  window  in  Tomato  Plant,  1944, 
painted  during  the  liberation  of  Paris, 
may  symbolize  wartime  confinement, 
while  the  plant  is  an  image  of  renewal. 
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can  for  a  belly,  and  a 
cracked  windowpane 
for  a  face.  "Terrible  for 
a  woman  to  see  in  my 
work  that  she  is  on  the 
way  out,"  Picasso  once 
told  me — not  without  a 
certain  pride  in  his  abili- 
ty to  manipulate  people 
pictoriallv. 

No  artist  since  the 
Renaissance  has  been 
more  addicted  to  allego- 


Picasso's  is  difficult  to 
crack  because  it  is 
constantly  subject  to 
change.  The  same  sign 
can  be  read  in  contra- 
dictory ways.  Take  the 
jugs  that  proliferate  in 
his  still  lifes.  Not  con- 
tent with  making  the 
image  of  the  jug  as  real 
as  the  real  thing  (as  op- 
posed to  eye-foolingly 
realistic),  Picasso  ai- 
ry than  Picasso.  In  his  The  printed  word  echoes  in  cubist  still  lifes  such  as  Notre  Avenir  est  dans  most  always  endows  it 
conviction  that  art— his  Far,  1912,  above.  Below  left:  Still  Life  with  Death's  Head,  1908.  Opposite:  witn  some  transcen- 
art oer  formed  a  mag-  Bouquet  of  Flowers,  1969,  voluptuously  suggests  human  anatomy. 


ic  function,  he  carried  this  device  to 
outrageous  new  lengths.  His  allego- 
ries transcend  symbolism;  they  alter- 
natelv  exorcise,  seduce,  or  terrify; 
they  even  work  shamanistically, 
sometimes  to  improve  someone's  cir- 
cumstances, sometimes  to  put  a  hex 
on  them.  If  Picasso  painted  so  many 
stringed  instruments,  it  was  not  to 
celebrate  music,  as  seventeenth-cen- 
tury masters  did;  it  was  to  play  an- 
thropomorphic tricks.  He  liked  to 
explore  the  parallels  between  a  man- 
dolin and  a  woman's  body — and  not 
just  the  obvious  protuberances  and 
apertures  either.  Picasso  was  out  to 


suggest  that  an  instrument,  like  a 
woman,  can  be  animated  by  skilled 
fingers  in  any  number  of  ways,  just  as 
it  can  be  abused  or  degraded  by 
clumsy  or  malevolent  ones.  By  stick- 
ing spikes  through  the  back  of  a 
multimedia  guitar,  he  also  suggests 
that  the  tactile  qualities  of  an  in- 
strument— or,  by  implication,  of  a 
woman — can  be  dangerous.  Trust 
Picasso,  too,  to  change  the  sex  of  the 
instrument  by  stressing  its  more  mas- 
culine features. 

The  more  I  study  the  artist's  work, 
the  more  I  realize  how  much  of  it  is  in 
code.  Like  all  good  codes,  however, 


Picasso's 

still  lifes 

transcend 

symbolism: 

they 

alternately 

exorcise, 

seduce,  and 

terrify 


dental  meaning  in  ac- 
cord with  his  feelings  or  an  aspect  of 
his  life.  Sometimes  the  jug  stands  for 
Picasso's  beautiful  pliant  mistress 
Marie-Therese  Walter,  whose  exis- 
tence he  wanted  to  hide  from  his  jeal- 
ous wife  (and  not  only  his.  wife:  the 
girl  was  underage).  Sometimes  it  is 
unmistakably  male:  the  artist  him- 
self, lusting  after  the  peaches  in  a 
neighboring  bowl. 

Picasso  was  much  obsessed  by 
death.  His  fear  made  it  a  forbidden 
subject  of  discussion.  Nevertheless 
its  shadow  falls  across  much  of  his 
work,  where  he  fought  to  exorcise 
it — often  in  paintings  that  commem- 
orate the  deaths  of  friends.  Some- 
times he  does  this  covertly,  as  in 
1926,  when  he  memorialized  Juan 
Gris's  demise  in  the  large  grisaille 
painting  Milliner's  Workshop  (the  only 
explanation  I  can  give  for  this  seem- 
ingly inappropriate  subject  is  that 
Gris's  wife  was  a  couture  saleswom- 
an). However,  these  commemora- 
tions usually  take  the  form  of  a 
vanitas,  a  traditional  emblem  of  tran- 
sience. The  savagely  colored  Still  Life 
with  Death's  Head  of  1 908  was  painted 
after  Picasso  had  found  the  body  of  a 
young  German  friend — a  painter 
who  had  squandered  his  early  prom- 
ise on  hashish  and  opium — hanging 
in  the  window  of  a  neighboring  stu- 
dio. Some  compatriots  unjustly 
blamed  Picasso  for  this  tragedy.  This 
and  the  guilt  that  suicide  generates 
account  for  the  eerie  still  life  in  which 
a  human  skull  is  set  against  a  studio 
background  of  paintings,  palette, 
and  brushes.  (Continued  on  page  1 70) 
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For  his  New  York  apartment,  one  jDf-Pa'rt£n*-Hadley 
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distills  the  essence  of  a  lifetime  of  looking.  By  Andrew 

Photographs    by   William    Waldron      Produced    by   Jacqueline   Gonnet\l \ 


Restraint  is  the 
hallmark  of  Albert 
Hadley's  living  room 
with  its  silver-leaf  tea 
paper  wallcovering 
from  Roger  Arlington, 
dark  gray  blinds,  and 
simple  comfortable 
Tiiture.  The  writing 

sk  was  a  gift  from 

Billy  Baldwin.  Mark 
Sciarrillo  designed  the 
mirror  and  coffee  table. 
Details  see  Resources. 


IT  IS  THE  WAV  OF  MOST  DECORA- 
tors  to  indulge  in  their  own 
houses  those  extremes  of  their 

I  taste  that  are  too  extravagant  to  foist 
on  clients.  I  have  been  in  many  such 
residences  and  have  found  them 
draped  with  extraordinary  quanti- 
ties of  chintz  or  crammed  with  orna- 

I  merits  and  bibelots  or  lit  like  grand 
opera  or  reduced  to  an  almost  polar 
starkness.  But  what  Albert  Hadley 
has  carried  to  an  extreme  in  his  own 
apartment  are  restraint,  simplicity, 
clarity  of  line,  and  purity  of  composi- 
tion— an  extreme  version  of  his  style, 
to  be  sure,  but  an  extreme  of  moder- 

-  ation.  No  client  would  tolerate  quite 
such  exaggerated  modesty,  such 
carefully  calculated  resistance  to  dra- 
ma, such  an  absence  of  spectacle. 

Hadley  speaks  fondly  of  his  gar- 
den at  his  country  house  in  South- 
port,  Connecticut.  "Not  too  many 
flowers,"  he  remarks.  "A  green  gar- 
den can  be  the  most  lovely."  His 
Manhattan  apartment  is  in  its  way 
just  such  a  green  garden,  in  which 
the  beauty  of  what  might  otherwise 
go  almost  unnoticed  rises  shimmer- 
ing to  the  surface.  I  arrived  on  a 
chilly  day;  he  had  just  lit  the  fire,  and 
we  sat  in  his  small  living  room.  The  whole  apartment  is  in 
tones  of  gray,  white,  and  black  with  flashes  of  red.  The 
light  was  slanting  through  the  charcoal  Venetian  blinds  at 
the  far  end  of  the  room  and  glinting  in  soft  polished  reflec- 
tions from  the  silver  tea  paper  on  the  walls.  The  fire  was 
casting  long  shadows  across  the  cloud-colored  rug  with  its 
crimson  tracery.  In  the  hallway  the  walls  glowed  the  lac- 
quer hue  of  Diana  Vreeland  vermilion. 

The  effect  was  not  of  that  intense  and  overbearing  self- 
consciousness  typical  of  monochrome  or  duochrome 
rooms.  Wherever  Hadley  sat,  he  looked  like  part  of  a  per- 
fectly composed  photograph.  He  was  animated,  not  neu- 
tralized, by  the  simplicity  around  him.  It  has  been  said  of 
great  dancers  that  there  is  no  awkward  angle,  no  ungainly 
movement;  so,  too,  in  Hadley's  apartment  the  perspec- 
tives work  from  every  point.  You  could  roll  on  the  carpet 
or  float  just  below  the  ceiling,  and  everything  would  still 
order  itself  into  unassuming  symmetries. 

The  technique  is  buried.  There  are  attractive  things 

In  the  living  room,  opposite,  an  angular  Noguchi  lamp  and  a 
painting  by  Helene  Fesenmaier  complement  the  polished  curve 
of  a  19th-century  English  chest  of  drawers.  Right:  Hadley  in 
his  glossy  red  hallway  with  one  of  Richard  Hambleton's  shadow 
pictures.  Above:  A  19th-century  Italian  mirror  in  the  study 
reflects  a  German  art  deco  bookcase  with  the  kind  of  "quirky 
personality"  that  Hadley  prefers  to  weighty  provenance. 


He  is  animated  by  the  simplicity  around  him 
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pleasantly  arranged,  but  the  secret  of  their  relationships  to 
one  another  is  obscure.  As  we  walked  from  room  to  room, 
Hadley  explained  the  work  he  had  done:  "Here  I  moved 
the  living  room  wall  in  six  inches  so  that  the  structural 
beam,  which  had  been  half  in  the  living  room  and  half  in 
my  study,  was  entirely  in  my  study.  Here  I  blocked  in  a 
window  that  seemed  unnecessary.  Here  I  moved  the  door 
over  five  and  a  half  inches  to  line  up  with  this  door.  Here  I 
built  a  closet  so  that  I  could  get  an  even  run  of  surfaces  go- 
ing through  the  hallwav.  Here  I  put  the  sink 
where  the  door  was,  and  the  shower  where 
the  bathtub  used  to  be."  Wandering  through 
the  apartment,  you  can't  quite  believe  it  was 
worth  the  effort  to  adjust  every  room  by  frac- 
tions of  inches.  Yet  vou  are  also  unable  to  ac- 
count for  the  clarity  and  calm  of  your  passage 
from  one  space  to  another.  "There's  nothing 
special  here,"  Hadlev  says.  "It's  all  stock  mate- 
rial and  it  tookjust  three  months." 

Like  the  portrait  of  Elsie  de  Wolfe  and  the 
photographs  and  postcards  tacked  up  in  the  study, 
opposite,  Alexander  Liberman's  gouache  V  has 
personal  associations  for  Hadley;  his  colleagues  at 
Parish-Hadley  bought  it  for  him  at  the  Diana 
Vreeland  estate  auction.  Above:  The  bedroom 
continues  the  gray,  black,  and  white  palette,  with 
a  red  blanket  for  accent.  The  Louis  XVI  side 
chairs  belonged  to  William  Odom  of  Parsons 
School  of  Design,  where  Hadley  once  taught.  Left: 
Bedside  table,  with  a  sculpture  by  Karl  Springer. 


Though  Hadley  has  some  stun- 
ning antiques,  he  also  has  less  pre- 
cious custom-made  pieces.  "I'm  not 
interested  so  much  in  the  museum 
quality  of  an  object  as  I  am  in  its  in- 
tegrity and  aesthetic  dynamics,"  he 
says.  "To  me  it's  much  more  interest- 
ing to  have  things  that  have  a  kind  of 
quirky  personality  than  to  have  fur- 
niture made  by  particular  makers  or 
distinguished  by  unusual  prove- 
nances." But  like  his  partner,  Sister 
Parish,  he  is  enough  of  a  romantic  to 
love  objects  with  associations:  "Being 
asked  to  create  interiors  from  scratch 
for  people  who  have  no  possessions 
and  bring  nothing  along,  you  feel 
that  there  has  been  no  life  before." 
Almost  all  of  his  own  belongings  are 
laden  with  personal  meaning.  The 
writing  table  in  the  living  room  was  a 
gift  from  Billy  Baldwin.  ."Billy  had 
found  another  one  he  liked  better,  so 
he  called  me  and  said  in  the  most  off- 
hand way,  'You  don't  have  to  have  it 
if  you  don't  really  want  it,  but  I  just 
thought  you  might  like  it.'  It  was  the 
first  real  piece  of  furniture  that  I  had 
in  my  apartment  in  New  York."  An 
Alexander  Liberman  gouache  hangs 
on  the  wall,  a  simple  painted  V  from 
the  Vreeland  estate  sale  held  two 
years  ago  at  Sotheby's.  "I  was  sick  at 
the  time  of  the  sale,"  Hadley  recalls. 
"Someone  in  the  office  said,  'If  you 
were  going  to  the  sale,  what  thing  of 
Diana  Vreeland's  would  you  rather 
have  than  anything  else?'  And  I  said, 
'Well,  I  don't  really  want  anything, 
but  the  thing  I've  always  liked  a  lot  is 
this  V.'  The  people  in  my  office  all 
got  together  and  bid  on  it,  and  they 
gave  it  to  me  as  a  present." 

One  feels,  talking  to  Albert  Had- 
ley, that  he  must  have  been  most  fre- 
quently the  listener  among  the  great 
personalities  he  has  known;  he  does 
not  bludgeon  you  with  the  power  of 
his  own  personality  as  Billy  Baldwin 
or  Mrs.  Vreeland  would  have  done. 
As  a  decorator,  too,  he  is  at  his  best 
when  he  is  responding  to  difficulties 
and  pleasures,  overcoming  what 
must  be  overcome  and  celebrating 
what  should  be  celebrated.  He  is 
more  an  editor  than  a  creator — 
but  to  be  a       (Continued  on  page  1 70) 
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AMERICAN 


The  distinctive  rococo  high  chests,  wing  chairs,  and 
teapots  made  on  America's  eastern  seaboard  in  the 
quarter  century  before  the  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence are  embedded  in  our  collective  consciousness 
as  domestic  icons  with  the  emotional  connotations  of 
national  family  heirlooms.  But  sometimes  the  most 
recognizable  objects  can  be  among  the  least  under- 
stood. A  case  in  point  is  demonstrated  in  an  important 
exhibition  that  traces  the  transatlantic  migration  of 

"       \    . ^  By  Martin   Filler 
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the  dominant  decorative  style  of  the  mid 
eighteenth  century.  "American  Rococo, 
1750—1775:  Elegance  in  Ornament,"  on 
view  at  New  York's  Metropolitan  Muse- 
um of  Art  through  May  1 7  (before  travel- 
ing to  the  Los  Angeles  County  Museum  of 
Art  this  summer),  offers  a  long-needed 
examination  of  one  of  the  most  intriguing 
episodes  in  the  international  transmission 
of  taste.  Almost  175  examples  of  furni- 
ture, silver,  gold,  architectural  elements, 
porcelain,  glassware,  and  ironwork  as 
well  as  maps,  books,  engravings,  picture 
frames,  wood  carvings,  textiles,  and  even 
firearms  are  strikingly  displayed  to  high- 
light the  various  ways  in  which  the  sinu- 
ous S-curves  of  rococo  style  affected  every 
aspect  of  the  man-made  environment. 

Thus  to  be  informed  so  forcefully,  as 
this  show  does,  of  the  essential  Englishness  of  those  de- 
signs— often  called  American  Chippendale — is  to  un- 
derstand just  how  radical  the  subsequent  break  with  the 
mother  country  was.  "We're  not  waving  the  flag  to  say 
we're  better  or  different,"  says  Morrison  H.  Heckscher 
of  the  Metropolitan's  American  Wing,  cocurator  o 
exhibition  (and  coauthor  of  the  absorbing  catalogu 
tributed  by  Abrams)  with  Leslie  Greene  Bowmasr  of 
Los  Angeles  County  Museum.  "Instead,  we're 
question  of  how  the  decorative  arts  reflect  the/nercanti 
theory  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  to  take  r/w  mater 
from  its  colonies  and  sell  them^ack  as  finisnedgaodf." 

Indeed,  colonists'  resistance  to  high  import  dut 
imposed  by  Britain  to  Day  off  its  debre resulting/ fro 
the  French  and  Indian  War  (which  erided  inll76^1 
stimulated  the  luxury/goods  industries  in  the  Amencajfi 
settlements.  But  even  some  of  tmk  future  leaders  of  tile 
Revolution  were  apf  to  follow  m\c  stylistic  lead  of  Lon 
don.  In  1 765,  Benjamin  Franklh  wrote  from  the  British, 
capital  to  his  wife,  Deborah,  in  f  hiladelphia,  where  thekl 
new  house  was  beinV  decorated:  "Let  me/nave  the 
breadth  of  the  pier,  that  I  mav  get  a  handsome  glass  for 
the  parlor."  That  mirror  would  have  been  in  the  English 
rococo  taste  (crisper,  weightier,  plam^i^a«drnore  vig- 
orous than  its  French  precursor),  for  even  as  strains  be- 

Mahogany  settee,  right,  Boston, 
1765-85.  Far  right:  Silver 
teakettle  on  stand,  by  Joseph 
Richardson,  Philadelphia,  1745- 
55.  Above  right:  Gilded  white 
pine  picture  frame,  Boston, 
surrounding  J.  S.  Copley's  1767 
portrait  of  Nicholas  Boylston. 
Preceding  pages:  Entrance  hall. 
Van  Rensselaer  manor  house, 
Albany,  1765-69,  installed  at 
the  Metropolitan  Museum. 
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tween  England  and  America  wors- 
j  ened — about  1770  bans  on  British 
waits  were  forced  on  merchants  by  re- 
bellious subjects  in  the  lour  biggest  co- 
lonial cities  of  Boston,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Charleston — Lon- 
don remained  the  glass  of  fashion. 

English  pattern  books  like  Thomas 
Chippendale's  The  Gentleman  and  Cabi- 
net-Maker's Director  of  1754  made  it 
possible  for  native  craftsmen  to  ap- 
proximate the  most  sought  after  de- 
signs (albeit  in  different  woods  and  well 
after  they  first  appeared).  What  the 
American  entrepreneurs  could  rarely 
attain,  however,  was  the  technical  ex- 
pertise of  their  London  counterparts. 
Not  surprisingly,  the  most  skilled  sil- 
versmiths and  furniture  makers  in  ear- 
ly America  were  emigres  from  England 
who  could  do  the  difficult  detail  work 
like  delicate  silver  piercing  and  chasing 
and  intricate  high-relief  woodcarving 
with  a  finesse  beyond  the  limited  capa- 
bilities of  local  journeymen  (many  of 
whom  outside  the  cities  were  first  of  all 
farmers  and  pursued  their  crafts  only 
part-time,  in  the  fallow  months). 

There  are  amazing  displays  of  that  virtuosity  in 
"American  Rococo,"  including  a  lacy  silver  basket  made 
in  New  York  about  1754—69  by  Daniel  Christian  Fueter 
(a  Swiss  who  came  via  London).  But  what  American- 
born  craftsmen  lacked  in  manual  dexterity  they  often 
made  up  in  strength  of  conception.  A  circa  1745—55 
silver  teakettle  on  stand  by  the  Philadelphian  Joseph 
Richardson  is  a  masterly  composition,  alive  with  ani- 
mal energy  from  its  firmly  planted  feet  to  its  alert  bird's- 
head  spout.  Though  not  as  complex  as  its  likely  London 
prototype  of  1744-45  by  the  celebrated  Paul  de  La- 
merie,  this  design  is  bolder  and 
more  satisfying  as  a  whole.  And 
when  called  upon  to  copy  from 
less  elaborate  English  pieces — as 
was  often  the  practice  in  conser- 


mahogany  side  chair, 

Boston,  1765-85,  below  right, 

is  a  virtual  copy  of  the  c.  1750 

English  side  chair,  below  left.  Below 

center:  Engraved  cabinetmaker's 
trade  card  by  James  Smither,  1769. 


vative,  literal-minded  Boston — the  re- 
sults could  be  astonishingly  close,  as  in 
the  mahogany  side  chair  of  about 
1765—85  based  on  a  circa  1750  English 
model.  Placed  side  by  side,  as  they  are 
in  this  highly  instructive  exhibition, 
they  are  virtually  indistinguishable. 

The  opulence  coupled  with  decorum 
that  is  the  hallmark  of  the  American 
variant  of  rococo  tends  to  mask  one  lit- 
tle-remembered function  that  many  of 
those  objects  served.  After  the  colonists 
passed  the  point  of  subsistence,  they 
needed  ways  to  invest  and  protect  their 
newfound  wealth.  For  the  first  lew  gen- 
erations, land  and  the  buildings  on  it 
fulfilled  that  need  quite  adequately. 
But  real  estate  was  not  a  quickly  dis- 
posable asset,  and  in  the  absence  of 
banks  and  stock  exchanges  precious 
metals  became  a  favored  security.  The 
major  social  ritual  of  the  age  was  the 
taking  of  tea,  and  silver  services  were 
an  ideal  way  of  displaying  affluence. 
Emblazoned  with  engraved  coats  of 
arms  and  monograms  that  proclaimed 
pride  of  ownership  while  identifying 
them  as  family  property,  those  teapots, 
cream  pots,  sugar  dishes,  slop  bowls,  strainer  spoons, 
and  tongs  were  the  focus  of  upper-class  entertaining  and 
therefore  became  a  status  symbol  that  could  not  escape 
the  detailed  notice  of  polite  society. 

Fanciful  engraved  bookplates  were  a  similar  way  of 
marking  prized  volumes,  kept  behind  locked  doors  in 
tall  bookcase  desks  that  were  among  the  most  character- 
istic furniture  types  of  the  American  rococo.  Many  of 
those  library  pieces  were  surmounted  by  a  scroll  pedi- 
ment centered  with  a  carved  wooden  bust  of  a  great 
thinker — John  Milton  and  John  Locke  were  popular 
subjects — much  in  the  same  way 
that  series  of  busts  decorated  full- 
scale  English  libraries.  As  books 
became  more  plentiful,  the  older 
custom       {Continued  on  page  1 72) 
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Dutch  architect  Rem  Koolhaas 
builds  a  modernist  landmark 
overlooking  the  Eiffel  Tower 
By  Charles  Gandee 

Photographs   by   Peter   Aaron 
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A  surreal  rooftop 
swimming  pool 
with  a  view  worthy 
of  Magritte  crowns 
Koolhaas's  Villa 
Dall'Ava.  Details 
see  Resources. 


IVE  YEARS  AGO,  IN  THE  DEAD  OF  WIN- 

,  I  flew  to  Rotterdam,  a  place  I  would  not 

recommend  in  the  dead  of  winter,  to  meet 

Rem  Koolhaas,  a  tall,  gaunt,  Ingmar  Bergman- 

esque  man  who  became  an  architectural  cult 

hero  in  the  late  sev- 
enties  when  he 
published  Delirious 
New  York:  A  Retroac- 
tive Manifesto  for 
Manhattan,  which 
depicted  a  sensu- 
ous vision  of  ecstat- 
ic modernism  — 
picture  Le  Corbu- 
sier  on  LSD,  pic- 
ture the  Empire 
State  Building  in  bed  with  the  Chrysler  Building. 
Although  Koolhaas  seemed  more  inconven- 
ienced than  impressed  by  my  pilgrimage,  he  did 
oblige  (somewhat  grudgingly)  with  a  guided  tour 
of  his  Office  for  Metropolitan  Architecture,  best 
known  as  O.M.A.,  which  included  a  preview  of 
drawings  and  collages  for  a  house  to  be  built  just 
outside  Paris.  The  house  was 
called  the  Villa  Dall'Ava,  and 
at  the  time  it  struck  me  as  the 
most  beautiful  house  I  had 
ever  seen. 

The  Villa  Dall'Ava  is  now 
finished.  And  it  is  still  the 
most  beautiful  house  I  have 
ever  seen. 

The  husband  and  wife,  a 
publisher  and  a  psychologist, 
who  commissioned  the  villa 
asked  for  three  things:  a 
swimming  pool,  a  lot  of  glass, 
and  an  architectural  master- 
piece. Regarding  the  latter, 
the  husband  told  me:  "We 
didn't  want  just  a  beautiful  house,  we  wanted 
something  that  adds  to  history,  if  possible.  So  our 
models  were  Le  Corbusier,  Kahn.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  contemporary  architect  of  this  cali- 
ber." But  the  publisher  and  the  psychologist 
were  determined.  So  they  looked  and  they  inter- 
viewed—in France,  in  Japan,  in  Switzerland,  in 

Koolhaas's  ultra- 
modernist  concrete, 
steel,  and  glass 
machine  a  habiter: 
from  the  roof,  top 
left;  from  the  drive- 
way, center;  from 
the  street,  left;  from 
the  garden,  right. 
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Although  the  Villa  Dall'Ava's 
material  palette  is  hard  and, 
at  times,  even  rough,  the 
effect  is  more  magical  than 


'We  didn't  want  just  a  beautiful  house,  we  wanted  to  add  to  history" 


Italy,  in  the  U.S.,  and,  of  course,  in  the  Nether- 
lands. They  chose  Koolhaas,  who  responded  to 
their  four-page  post-interview  plea  for  genius 
with  a  note  that  read,  "OK.  Telephone  me." 
Signed  "Rem." 

Koolhaas  is  like  that.  Lean.  Abrupt.  Direct. 
Not  lacking  in  self-confidence.  I  recently  caught 
up  with  him  over  breakfast  in  Paris  after  visiting 
the  Villa  Dall'Ava  for  the  fourth,  and  probablv 
the  last,  time.  (Now  that  construction  is  complete, 
the  owners  have  sworn  themselves  to  privacy.)  I 
wanted  to  talk  about  the  house.  But  Koolhaas  did 
not.  "I  have  an  incredible  fatigue  with  describing 
my  own  work,"  the  forty-seven-year-old  architect 
said  with  a  sigh  of  existential  impatience,  and 
then,  in  impeccable  French,  he  ordered  the  wait- 
er at  the  Ritz  to  bring  him  scrambled  eggs  and  ba- 

The  house's  idiosyncratic 
details  include,  opposite, 
clockwise  from  top  left, 
sliding  bamboo  screens; 
Swiss  cheese-style  plaster 
ceilings;  a  just-as-the- 
low-tech-plumber-left-it 
shower;  and  a  tiny  port- 
hole that  looks  into  the 
turquoise  swimming  pool. 


con.  I  persisted.  Koolhaas  stuck  to  his  silent  guns, 
allowing  only  that  "reaction  to  the  house  has  been 
euphoric,"  a  piece  of  news  that  seemed  worri- 
some to  him.  (One  of  the  other  exceptions  Kool- 
haas made  to  his  I-refuse-to-talk-about-my-own- 
architecture  rule  was  what  may  have  been  an 
oblique  reference  to  the  three-year-long  legal 
battle  he  and  his  clients  had  to  wage  with  the 
neighbors,  who  were  less  than  enthusiastic  about 
welcoming  a  modernist  masterpiece  into  their 
traditionalist  midst.  "Our  initial  exuberance  was 
replaced  by  intense  determination,"  recalls  Kool- 
haas, who  realized  his  design  for  the  Villa 
Dall'Ava  without  a  single  concession.) 

The  euphoric  reaction  should  not  come  as  a 
surprise  to  Koolhaas.  Or  to  anyone  else,  for  that 
matter,  who  visited  the  construction  site,  where 

the  graffiti  covering  the 
Belgian  contractor's  sign 
ran  along  the  lines  of 
"Je  t'aime,  Rem,"  with  all 
the  attendant  hearts  and 
arrows,  scrawled  by  one 
enraptured  admirer.  Af- 
ter all,  Koolhaas  and  his 
clients  were  intent  on 
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building  a  new  Mecca  for  a  new  modernism. 

The  difference  between  the  old  canonical 
modernism  and  the  new  Koolhaas  modernism  is 
the  difference  between  Coco  Chanel's  Chanel 
and  Karl  Lagerfeld's  Chanel.  (This  is  an  analogy 
Koolhaas  will  hate,  but  so  be  it.)  In  other  words, 
modernism  in  Koolhaas's  hands  is  insouciant, 
invigorated,  enriched — celebratory.  In  other 
words,  modernism  in  Koolhaas's  hands  is  the  me- 
nage a  trois  of  visual  energy,  spatial  excitement, 
and  an  ultrasensual  palette  of  materials  and  col- 
ors that  demand  not  merely  to  be  admired  but 
also  to  be  rubbed  up  against.  If  the  word  "mod- 
ern" conjures  up  images  of  rigorous,  disciplined, 
dry,  stoic,  abstract,  anonymous  design,  Koolhaas 
is  intent  on  redefining  it.  With  images  of  sur- 
prise, delight,  pleasure,  joy,  something  ap- 
proaching aesthetic  salaciousness.  As  well  as  with 
images  of  surrealism,  of  course,  such  as  the  roof- 
top swimming  pool  with  a  view  of  the  Eiffel  Tow- 
er and,  on  a  clear  night,  the  Arc  de  Triomphe. 

But  down  on  the  street  there's  discretion  too, 


as  the  house  tries  to  hide  from  public  view  behind 
a  preexisting  masonry  wall  that  Koolhaas  re- 
stored. Once  you  enter  through  an  electronic 
door  in  the  wall,  however,  the  house  reveals  it- 
self. It  soars  like  some  sort  of  steel  and  glass  cubist 
butterfly,  hovering  above  a  massive  stone  plinth 
dug  into  the  sloping  ground.  A  narrow  path 
winds  through  a  forest  of  sixteen  tilted  steel  col- 
umns— grading  from  black  to  gray  to  white — 
supporting  a  corrugated  steel  box  containing  a 
wing  for  the  couple's  fourteen-year-old  daugh- 
ter. The  front  door  is  carved  out  of  the  stone 
base,  which  functions  as    (Continued  on  page  1 72) 

A  corrugated-metal  box  containing  a  child's  bed- 
room suite,  left,  doubles  as  a  canopy  over  the 
front  door,  carved  out  of  a  massive  stone  plinth. 
The  forest  of  tilted  steel  columns  supporting  the 
box  grades  from  black  to  gray  to  white.  Above: 
Perforated  metal  screens  can  be  slid  open  or 
closed  for  mystery  or  for  privacy.  The  kitchen, 
opposite  above,  housed  in  a  luminous  plastic  globe 
that  recalls  one  of  Isamu  Noguchi's  delicate  paper 
lanterns,  serves  as  a  spherical  divider,  separating 
the  dining  area  from  a  small  library,  opposite  below. 
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For  information  and  the  resource  nearest  you,  telephone  1-800-852-5552,  Hickory,  North  Carolina.  Showrooms  in  Chicago; 
New  York  City;  Houston;  San  Francisco;  Los  Angeles;  Laguna  Niguel,  CA;  High  Point,  NC.  Available  through  interior  designers. 
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THE  SUMPTUOUS  AND  SPIRITED  MINGLE  ON  THE  WELLDECORATED  TABLE 


By  Eric  Berthold 


Great 
ideas 


SWEET  TEA  Spode's  fruit-embellished  dessert  plates,  left,  trade  golden  hues 
with  a  Designers  Guild  fabric  from  Osborne  &  Little.  Tea  and  coffee  pots, 
basket,  and,  above  right,  flatware  by  Christofle.  Sugar  bowl  and  creamer  from 
Marquis  by  Waterford  Crystal.  Napkins  from  ABC  Carpet  &  Home,  NYC. 


Catch  of  the  Day 

A  Ginori  soup  bowl, 
Philippe  Deshoulieres 
plate  and  tureen,  and 
Sasaki  crackle-glazed 
charger  celebrate 
the  deep  on  a  French 
picnic  table  from  ABC 
Carpet  &  Home.  Green- 
rimmed  glasses  from 
Barneys  New  York. 
Portuguese  ceramic 
fish  from  James  II 
Galleries.  Burlwood- 
handled  flatware  from 
Sambonet.  Wire  basket, 
ceramic  tree  trunk  vase, 
and  napkins  from  ABC. 
A  Brunschwig  &  Fils 
cotton  covers  the  wall. 


PALM  PARADISE  Lenox's  palm-edged  plate,  a  Fitz  &  Floyd  bamboo-patterned  charger,  Pu.forcat  flat- 
ware,  and  Herringbone  glasses  from  the  Ralph  Lauren  Tabletop  Collection  form  a  breezy  spread  against 
Clarence  House's  Venetian  Shade  fabric.  Napkin  and  satin  napkin  nng  from  ABC  Carpet  &  Home.  Palm 
candlestick  from  Tiffany  8c  Co.  Salt  and  pepper  shakers  from  Christofle.  Edwardtan  cruet  frou .James II 
Galleries.  Decorative  crystal  totems  from  Saint  Louis.  Bentwood  cha.r  from  ABC  Carpe t  & ^J^ 
toile  fabric  on  the  table  is  from  Cowtan  &  Tout.  All  flower  arrangements  are  by  Eric  Landgraf  Flor.st,  NYC. 
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Life  on  Location 


(Continued from  page  133)  jewelry  draw- 
ings and  a  lampshade  made  from  an 
Hermes  scarf.  "I  think  of  things  in  rela- 
tion to  other  things,"  says  Testino,  and 
the  care  with  which  he  assembles  the 
sets  for  his  photographs  also  goes  into 
his  juxtapositions  of  objets,  both 


donnes  and  trouves.  A  chunk  of  mar- 
ble incised  with  Egyptian  hieroglyphs 
sits  beside  a  tray  of  seals  with  classical 
motifs.  A  black  kitchen  tablecloth  em- 
broidered with  stylized  blossoms  is 
complemented  by  a  white  cylinder  cov- 
ered with  tiny  flowers,  which  turns  out 
to  be  a  roll  of  paper  towels. 

In  Testino's  hands  the  real  thing  and 
its  representation  play  off  each  other  in 


subtle  ways.  A  pair  of  sconces  in  the 
form  of  two  feathers  tied  with  a  bow  is 
echoed  by  a  pair  of  curtain  tiebacks 
made  of  feathered  tribal  headdresses 
from  Colombia.  And  over  the  bath- 
room sink  Mario  Testino  sees  him- 
self— but  everyone  else  sees  him  too: 
instead  of  a  mirror  there  is  a  portrait  of 
Testino's  smiling  face.  It's  his  way,  he 
says,  of  staying  young  forever.  A 


Haclley 


(Continued  from  page  152)  master  editor 
is  to  achieve  Something  of  great  mo- 
ment; it  is,  in  the  end,  to  create. 

Hadley's  study  is  dominated  by  an 
enormous  pinboard  covered  with 
scraps  of  the  glamour  in  which  he  has 
lived.  At  the  center  is  a  portrait  of  Elsie 
de  Wolfe.  "After  I  bought  it,"  he  says, 
"I  had  Lady  Mendl  look  at  it,  and  she 
said, 'I  didn't  sit  for  that;  it  was  done  for 
a  newspaper,  and  the  damned  fool, 
flipping  through  clippings,  got  Anne 
Morgan's  head  on  my  body.  But  I'll  tell 
you  that  it's  a  portrait  of  me  and  that 
will  make  it  much  more  interesting  and 
much  more  valuable.'  "  There  is  a  pho- 
tograph of  the  famous  Yves  Saint  Lau- 
rent patchwork  satin  wedding  dress, 
with  its  endless  trailing  veil,  worn  by  a 
mannequin  without  a  face;  a  postcard 
of  an  Elizabethan  miniature  by  Nicho- 
las Hilliard  known  as  Young  Man  among 


Roses;  a  Horst  photograph  of  Nancy 
Lancaster's  drawing  room  at  Haseley 
Court.  There  are  snapshots  of  Had- 
ley's garden  in  Southport  and  of  his 
godson,  and  there  is  a  large  and  spec- 
tacular photograph  of  Mrs.  Vreeland, 
clipped  from  an  ancient  copy  of  the 
Times.  All  these  items  are  held  in  place 
with  hundreds  of  red  pushpins. 

"New  York  is  still  glamorous,"  Had- 
ley  muses.  "When  I  arrived  here,  peo- 
ple lived  at  a  slower  pace  but  were 
faster,  and  perhaps  smarter,  in  their  at- 
titudes. On  the  other  hand,  I  don't  feel 
that  my  life  is  fragmented,  perhaps  be- 
cause I  really  don't  do  very  much.  And 
if  you  can  hold  out  against  being  jad- 
ed— yes,  New  York  is  still  glamorous." 

Hadley  seems  in  no  danger  of  being 
jaded.  "Have  you  seen  the  new  win- 
dows at  Tiffany?"  he  asks,  then  waxes 
lyrical.  "Have  you  seen  the  new  show  at 
the  Cooper-Hewitt?  I  shall  go  back 
again  later  in  the  week."  He  is  full  of 
startling  ideas.  "I  don't  really  like  living 


here,"  he  says  in  quite  an  offhand  way. 
"I'd  rather  live  in  a  loft,  but  there  are 
none  in  this  neighborhood,  and  if  I 
lived  downtown,  it  would  take  me  for- 
ever to  drive  to  Southport.  Still,  I  love 
big  spaces  and  grand  scale.  You  can 
have  bigger  ideas  in  bigger  spaces.  It's 
so  glamorous  and  so  European  to  live 
in  one  large  room,  as  Niki  de  Gunz- 
burg  always  did." 

"I  dream  of  a  loft  that  would  not  be 
anything  like  this  at  all,"  he  continues. 
"But  I  suppose  if  I  had  a  loft,  it  would 
take  on  the  continuity  of  nuttiness  that 
one  projects."  The  last  sentence 
doesn't  ring  quite  true.  There  is  some- 
thing careful  about  Albert  Hadley.  He 
has  eccentricities  but  he  is  not  nutty, 
and  his  loft  would  not  be  nutty.  What 
his  loft  would  take  on  is  not  the  conti- 
nuity of  nuttiness  but  the  continuity  of 
space,  of  architectonic  design,  of  ele- 
gance, and,  perhaps  most  of  all,  of  ab- 
solute and  utterly  unaffected  self- 
assurance.  A 


Picasso's  Alchemy 

(Continued  from  page  146)  Appropriate- 
ly, this  work  was  bought  four  years 
later  by  the  Russian  collector  Serge 
Shchukin,  who  had  recently  lost  sever- 
al family  members  to  suicide.  Decades 
later  the  reappearance  of  a  skull — this 
lime  a  steer's — marks  the  death  of  an- 
other friend  and  collaborator,  the  Cat- 
alan sculptor  Juli  Gonzalez. 

Although  he  fiercely  denied  any  reli- 
gious belief ,  Picasso  frequently  derived 
inspiration  from  his  Catholic  heritage. 
Since  his  forebears  included  several 
eminent  clerics  (among  them  a  seven- 
teenth-century archbishop  of  Lima 
and  a  nineteenth-century  hermit)  and 
since  he  himself  had  been  trained  to  be 
a  paintei  of  religious  subjects,  Picasso 


instinctively  knew  how  to  appropriate 
the  power  of  sacred  art  and  apply  it  to 
secular  themes.  In  the  same  way  he 
knew  how  to  appropriate  the  magic 
fire  of  tribal  sculpture.  Hence  his  abili- 
ty to  inform  simple  everyday  things — 
clay  pipes,  absinthe  glasses,  cigarette 
packs — with  the  presence  and  power 
of  a  chalice  or  an  African  fetish.  Even  a 
still  life  that  evokes  the  meager  fare  of 
wartime  Paris — an  unappetizing  coil  of 
blood  sausage,  two  artichokes,  and  the 
dried-up  remains  of  a  Camembert  on  a 
kitchen  table — turns  out  to  have  a  sa- 
cred source.  Picasso  told  me  that  the 
drawerful  of  writhing  knives  and  forks 
ravening  at  the  food  were  inspired  bv 
memories  of  Spanish  devotional  paint- 
ings of  souls  in  purgatory  imploring 
God  for  mercy. 

As  well  as  a  dark  side,  there  is  a 


bright  side  to  Picasso's  still  lifes.  Time 
and  again  happiness  shines  through, 
usually  when  he  gets  back  to  his  be- 
loved Mediterranean.  What  could  be 
more  life  enhancing  than  those  paint- 
ings of  tables  piled  with  objects,  silhou- 
etted against  the  open  window  of  a 
bedroom  on  the  French  Riviera?  Be- 
yond is  nothing  but  a  calm  sea  and  a 
cloudless  sky.  During  both  world  wars 
the  windows  are  always  closed,  as  we 
see  in  Tomato  Plant  of  1944,  painted 
while  Paris  was  being  liberated.  The 
closed  window  evokes  the  claustropho- 
bia of  the  Occupation,  but  the  sturdy 
plant  svmbolizes  hope  and  regenera- 
tion as  well  as  something  good  to  eat. 
Paintings  like  this  point  up  the  futility 
of  the  French  phrase  for  still  life,  nature 
morte.  No  wonder  Picasso  hated  it.  His 
"things"  are  anything  but  dead.  A 
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RJ  SCABOS  ROSA- AGED  MARBLE  FROM.  ITALY 


CERAMIC  TILE,  TERRA  COTTA  &  STONE  from  Portugal,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Holland,  Finland,  England,  Mexico,  Peru  &  the  U.S. 


ATLANTA,  GA 

Renaissance  Tile  &  Bath 
(404)231-9203 
BANGOR,  ME 
Keniston's  Tile  &  Design 
(207)  945-0742 
BOSTON,  MA 
Tile  Showcase 
(617)426-6515 
CHICAGO,  IL 
Hispanic  Designe 
(312)725-3100 
CINCINNATI,  OH 
Studio  One 
(513)621-8744 

CLEVELAND, OH 

The  Thomas  Brick  Co 
(216)831-9116 
COLUMBUS,  OH 
Tiles  of  Columbus 
(614)469-9121 
DALLAS,  TX 
French-Brown  Floors 
(214)363-4341 


DANIA,  FL 

Country  Floors,  Inc. 
(305)  925-4004 
DENVER,  CO 
Materials  Marketing 
(303)298-1883 
GREENSBORO,  NC 
The  Tile  Source 
(919)274-2890 
GREENWICH,  CT 
Country  Floors,  Inc. 
(203)  862-9900 
HOUSTON,  TX 
Materials  Marketing 
(713)960-8601 
HUNTSVILLE,  AL 
Ceramic  Harmony 
(205)883-1204 
KANSAS  CITY,  KS 
International  Materials 
(913)383-3383 
LAS  VEGAS,  NV 
Nevada  Tile  Center 
(702)  388-7000 


LOS  ANGELES,  CA 

Country  Floors.  Inc. 
(310)657-0510 
MEMPHIS,  TN 
Monarch  Tile 
(901)363-5880 
MIAMI,  FL 
Country  Floors,  Inc. 
(305)576-0421 
MINNEAPOLIS,  MN 
Hispanic  Designe 
(612)339-7471 

MONTGOMERY,  AL 

Webber  Tile  Company 
(205)  264-8697 
MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 
Country  Tiles 
(514)733-7596 
NEW  YORK,  NY 
Country  Floors,  Inc 
(212)627-8300 
ORLANDO,  FL 
Classic  Tile  &  Bath 
(407)299-1251 


PHILADELPHIA,  PA 

Country  Floors 

(215)545-1040 

PITTSBURGH,  PA 

Tile  &  Designs 

(412)362-8453 

PORTLAND,  ME 

Keniston's  Tile  &  Design 

(207)  775-2238 

PORTLAND,  OR 

Pratt  &  Larson  Tile 

(503)231-9464 

ROANOKE,  VA 

The  Tile  Source 

(703)344-3619 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TX 

Materials  Marketing 

(512)524-3800 

SAN  DIEGO,  CA 

Materials  Marketing 

(619)558-3000 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA 

Tilecraft,  Ltd. 

(415)552-1913 


SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  CA 

Terra  Cotta.  Inc. 
(805)  545-9220 
SANTA  BARBARA,  CA 
The  Studio 
(805)  563-2003 
SEATTLE,  WA 
Pratt  &  Larson  Tile 
(206)  343-7907 

SHELBYVILLE,  KY 

Studio  One 
(502)  633-7062 
SHREWSBURY,  MA 
Tile  Showcase 
(508)  842-5651 
SOUTHFIELD,  Ml 
Virginia  Tile 
(313)353-4250 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO 
Ceramic  Tile  Services 
(314)647-5132 
TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
Country  Tiles 
(416)922-9214 


TROY,  Ml 

Virginia  Tile 

(313)649-4422 

TULSA,  OK 

TileStone  Distributors 

(918)492-5434 

VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Country  Tiles 

(604)687-0211 

VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VA 

La  Gallena 

(804)  499-8584 

WASHINGTON,  DC 

Ademas 

(202)  546-6400 

WATERTOWN,  MA 

Tile  Showcase 

(617)926-1100 

WINSTON-SALEM,  NC 

The  Tile  Source 

(919)768-8050 

Now  in  Buenos  Aires, 

Argentina. 

Also  in  Sydney,  Melbourne, 

Perth,  Brisbane  & 

Adelaide,  Australia. 


AMERICAN  special  order  tile 
15  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  New 


Order  our  new  full  colour  catalogues 
•  48  pages  •  $6.00  •  IMPORTED  tile,  terra  cotta  &  stone  •  128  pages  •  $14.00 
York  10003  •  Country  Floors  •  8735  Melrose  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California  90069 
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Domesticating  Art 

(Continued from  page  98)  to  let  such  con- 
cerns preoccupy  him:  "Going  to  Coo- 
per was  a  full-time  undertaking.  I 
dropped  everything  else  and  com- 
pletely submerged  myself."  Fortunate- 
ly, his  four-year  education  occasionally 
extended  beyond  the  studio.  Susan, 
whom  he  had  met  before  entering 
Cooper  Union,  jokes,  "I  was  his  first- 
year  teacher."  She  was  actually  run- 
ning a  video  company,  a  business  she 
had  helped  launch  after  majoring  in 
art  history  at  Barnard. 

As  newlyweds,  the  Menils  remained 


in  the  same  Manhattan  apartment 
Francois  had  had  as  a  student,  but  they 
eventually  realized  that  those  quarters 
were  too  cramped  for  family  life.  Fran- 
cois designed  and  directed  the  renova- 
tion of  their  present  apartment  while 
completing  the  statutory  three-year  in- 
ternship that  followed  his  graduation. 
Appropriately,  the  last  firm  he  in- 
terned with  before  opening  his  own 
practice  was  Nagel  &  Lesser,  one  of 
whose  partners,  Bruce  Nagel,  had 
been  Charles  Gwathmey's  senior  asso- 
ciate for  Menil's  own  East  Hampton 
house.  Because  Menil  was  not  yet  a  reg- 
istered architect  when  his  apartment 
was  being  designed,  Nagel  signed  the 


project  drawings  as  architect  of  record. 
The  three  houses  Gwathmey  did  for 
Menil  have  all  been  sold,  having  served 
what  turned  out  to  be  their  ultimate 
role:  catalysts  for  transforming  a  pa- 
tron into  an  architect.  Aided  by  Susan 
de  Menil's  business  acumen,  Francois's 
small  practice  is  thriving.  Current  proj- 
ects include  a  chapel  in  Houston  and 
an  arts  center  on  Long  Island.  Like  the 
New  York  apartment,  they  display  a 
confidence  rarely  associated  with  firms 
just  starting  out.  But  then,  Francois  de 
Menil  is  no  mere  beginner.  His  archi- 
tect's eye  has  been  trained  by  a  lifetime 
of  looking,  and  the  process  of  learning 
through  collecting  goes  on.  A 


American  Aristocrat 


(Continued from  page  110)  Lord,  whose 
marvelously  undated  Fast  Hampton 
house  was  such  a  delight  for  me  to  see 
last  spring,  wakes  up  every  morning  in 
a  bedroom  that  speaks  of  the  charm  of 
working  for  many  years  with  an  old 
friend  who  is  also  a  great  decorator. 
The  room  is  entirely  blue  and  white. 


Shaped  blue  and  white  trompe  l'oeil 
rococo  wall  panels  decorate  the  spaces 
between  the  windows  and  doors.  A 
white  carpet  and  white  shutters  add 
sparkle  and  work  with  white-painted 
bamboo-turned  tables  and  shelves 
filled  with  shells,  and  a  pair  of  Victori- 
an dressers,  also  painted  white.  There 
are  eighteenth-century  French  chairs 
alongside  bamboo  Regency  chairs  and 
a  bed  made  up  in  blue  and  white  linens. 


Everywhere  you  look  there  are  lamps 
and  objects  and  pictures  that  form  a 
varied  collection  of  the  decorative  arts. 
The  arrangement  is  strict  and  orderly 
but  not  spare;  as  in  every  George 
Stacey  interior,  comfort  and  beauty 
matter  more  than  any  amount  of 
eye-catching  monkey  business.  The 
kidding  around  is  saved  for  the  conver- 
sation, which,  after  all,  is  always  better 
in  a  beautiful  room.  A 


American  Rococo 


(Continued  from  page  157)  of  laying 
them  sideways  on  shelves  was  replaced 
in  the  1 760s  by  standing  them  upright 
to  gain  space.  That  change  in  turn  af- 
fected binding  design,  and  less  effort 
was  given  to  decorating  the  covers.  But 
what  was  in  those  books,  often  the 
works  of  the  French  philosophes  who 


fired  the  revolutionary  spirit,  was  soon 
to  have  consequences  that  would  sever 
America's  aesthetic  ties  to  England 
along  with  its  political  ones. 

Within  a  generation  of  the  outbreak 
of  the  revolutionary  war  in  1775,  the 
London  look  would  be  superseded  by 
the  first  identifiably  American  style. 
The  curving  lines,  undulating  sur- 
faces, deep  carving,  and  dark  woods  of 
the  rococo  gave  way  to  the  straight 


lines,  smooth  surfaces,  inlaid  motifs, 
and  light  woods  of  federal  furniture. 
Loyalist  supporters  of  the  British  who 
went  back  to  England  took  with  them 
their  American  possessions,  which  sty- 
listically would  have  made  the  transi- 
tion with  ease.  But  the  rococo  pieces 
that  remained  here  became  so  closely 
identified  with  America's  origins  that 
they  now  seem  as  indigenous  as  our 
version  of  the  English  language.  A 


Ideal  Villa 


(Continued  from  page  164)  foyer  and 
provides  two  routes  to  the  living,  din- 
ing, and  kitchen  area  above:  a  circular 
staii ,  if  you're  in  a  hurry,  or  a  52'A>-foot 
ramp,  if  you're  in  the  mood  for  some- 
thing more  ceremonial.  Upstairs,  over- 
looking the  garden,  is  a  glass  pavilion 
reminiscent  of  Philip  Johnson's  1949 
Glass  House,  which  is  to  say  it  is  remi- 
niscent of  almost  every  house  Mies  van 
der  Rohe  ever  designed.  The  differ- 
ence, however,  is  that  Koolhaas  has  a 


hand  that  deals  in  diversity  rather  than 
consistency,  which  explains  the  terraz- 
zo  floor,  the  perforated  plaster  ceiling, 
the  built-in  plywood  bookcases  (which 
double  as  room  dividers),  the  luminous 
plastic  globe  encircling  the  kitchen. 
There's  also  the  suggestion  of  luxe  in 
the  yellow  silk  curtains,  which,  when 
closed,  completely  transform  the 
room:  you  feel  as  if  you've  gone  from  a 
fish  tank  set  down  in  the  middle  of  a 
garden  to  the  inside  of  a  ball  gown.  The 
requisite  Mies  daybed  is  perfectly  posi- 
tioned. As  are  the  requisite  Le  Corbu- 
sier  chairs.  A  metal  stair  leading  up  to 


the  master  suite,  housed  in  a  second 
corrugated  metal  box,  interrupts  the 
luminous  space.  To  activate  the  some- 
times-transparent, sometimes-translu- 
cent glass  public  rooms,  Koolhaas 
installed  a  medley  of  robotized 
screens — made  of  bamboo,  made  of 
perforated  metal — that  function  like 
some  sort  of  elaborate  Laszlo  Moholy- 
Nagy  construction.  I  asked  Koolhaas 
if  he  knew  Mo  holy-Nag  y's  Light- 
Space  Modulator  at  Harvard's  Busch- 
Reisinger  Museum.  "Unfortunately," 
said  Koolhaas,  with  a  Mona  Lisa  smile, 
"I  know  everything."  A 
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Miele. 
A  shining 
example 
of  what 
dishwashing 
should  be. 

After  nearly  a  hundred  years  of 
creating  state-of-the-art  appliances, 
some  companies  might  be 
tempted  to  rest  on  their  laurels. 

At  Miele,  however,  our  view  is 
just  the  opposite.  Our  engineers, 
designers  and  craftsmen  have  an 
ongoing  commitment  to 
innovative  technology  and 
uncompromising  quality.  Which  is 
why  Miele  has  so  often  led  the 
way  in  setting  new  standards  of 
excellence. 

Our  dishwashers  are  a  case  in 
point.  Miele  made  Europe's  very 


first  automatic  dishwasher  -  quite  a 
revolutionary  concept  in  1929. 
Then,  in  the  late  1970s,  we 
introduced  the  breakthrough 
technology  of  micro-computer 
touch-control.  And  now,  Miele 's 
newest  dishwashers  boast 
features  light-years  ahead  of  the 
rest  of  the  industry. 

Take  our  unique  cutlery  tray. 
A  simple,  utterly  sensible 
convenience  destined  to  make  the 
old  silverware  basket  obsolete. 
Individual  grooves  hold  each  piece 
of  silverware  separately  for 
thorough,  gentle  cleaning  with  no 
danger  of  scratching.  The  tray 
even  lifts  out,  so  you  can  just 
slip  it  away  in  a  drawer,  silverware 
and  all. 

On  a  rather  larger  scale,  there's  the 
advantage  of  an  indestructible 
cabinet  of  surgical  stainless  steel. 
The  blissful  quiet  of  triple 
insulation.  Three  spray  arms  with 
strategically  angled  nozzles  for 
powerful  jet  cleaning  of  even  the 
most  casually  loaded  pieces. 


These  ecologically  and 
economically  sensible  machines 
use  as  little  water,  detergent,  and 
energy  as  possible.  They're 
designed  with  an  advanced  triple 
filtration  system,  plus  a  water 
softener  that's  built  right  in.  And, 
of  course,  our  intelligent  wash 
programs  can  be  trusted  to  scrub 
the  lasagna  pan  or  carefully  bathe 
the  Baccarat. 

Does  such  innovation  have  its 
price?  Of  course.  But  it  also 
provides  the  entirely  satisfactory 
assurance  of  getting  precisely 
what  you  pay  for: 
uncompromising  quality. 

Miele  dishwashers  are  made  in 
Germany  and  are  part  of  the  fine 
line  of  Miele  appliances  now 
available  through  your  architect  or 
designer,  and  from  preferred 
dealers. 

Miele 

Anything  else  is  a  compromise 


For  the  name  and  location  of  your  nearest  dealer,  please  call:   1  -800-289-6435. 


Resources 


DESIGN 

Page  46  Lazy  River  Stripe  linen,  54"  wide,  $50  yd, 
Dot  Dot  linen,  54"  wide,  $60  yd,  Lazy  River  Spot  lin- 
en, 54"  wide,  $60  yd,  all  to  order  from  Gregory  Ev- 
ans, Los  Angeles  (213)  874-5353  by  appt 
WORKROOM 

Page  50  Les  Silhouettes  Limoges  porcelain  dinner 
and  coffee  services,  handcrafted  sterling  coffee 
service  with  patmated  engraving  and  ebony  han- 
dles, by  Francois-Xavier  Lalanne  for  Artcurial,  Les 
Phagocytes  handcrafted  silvered-bronze  flatware, 
by  Claude  Lalanne  for  Artcurial,  to  order  at  Artcur- 
ial, Paris  (1)42-99-1 6-1 6,  Munich  (89)294131 
PEOPLE 

Page  58,  60  Allegra  Hicks  furniture,  to  custom-or- 
der at  Themes  and  Variations  Gallery,  London  (71 ) 
727-5531,  Nicholas  Haslam  Interior  Decoration 
Shop,  London  (71 )  730-8623;  Design  &  Decoration 
Building,  London  (71)  730-2353,  58  Vintage  Af- 
ghan kilim  cotton  carpet,  similar  at  Rug  Tower, 
NYC  (21 2)  677-2525  World  Map  wood/steel  table, 
by  Allegra  Hicks,  £2,300,  at  Themes  and  Variations 
(see  above)  60  Mosaic  Fish  wood/steel  table,  by 
Allegra  Hicks,  £2.000,  at  Nicholas  Haslam  Interior 
Decoration  Shop  (see  above) 
FOOD 

Page  78  Cast-iron  enamel  pot,  by  Le  Creuset,  for 
stores  (800)  827-1 798  Commodore  sterling-silver 
flatware,  by  Chnstofle,  for  stores  (800)  677-7458, 
80  Evesham  porcelain  souffle  dish,  by  Spode,  for 
stores  (609)  866-2900 
STYLE 

Page  88  Louis  Vuitton  Cup  Sport  Collection  bags 
from  left  Sac  Newport,  Sac  Cowes,  Sac  Long  Is- 
land, Sac  Fremantle,  Sac  San  Diego  (handbag), 
approx  $350-$875  ea,  at  Louis  Vuitton  stores  na- 
tionwide, for  information  (212)  371-6510 
DOMESTICATING  ART 
Page  93  Annapolis  wool/nylon  on  daybed,  to  the 
trade  at  Unika  Vaev  USA,  for  showrooms  (914) 
365-2500  94-99  Antor  wool  carpet  throughout,  to 
the  trade  at  Stark  Carpet,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston, 
Chicago,  Dallas,  Dania,  Houston,  Los  Angeles, 
Philadelphia,  Troy,  Washington,  D  C  ,  George 
Alonso,  Cleveland,  Dean-Warren,  Phoenix  94 
Kolo  Moser  stool,  chairs,  desk,  similar  at  Barry 
Friedman,  NYC  (212)  794-8950  Makore  wood/ 
stainless-steel  bed  and  night  table,  designed  by 
Francois  de  Menil,  to  custom-order  from  Francois 
de  Menil,  Architect,  NYC  (212)  765-8130  Cash- 
mere blanket  with  silk  border,  from  Pratesi,  for 
stores  (800)  332-6925,  Passerelle  cotton/linen  on 
chairs  and  stool,  from  Knoll  Textiles,  division  of  the 
Knoll  Group,  for  showrooms  (800)  223-1354  So- 
lano wool  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Donghia  Tex- 
ti les,  NYC,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  Dania,  Los 
Angeles,  San  Francisco,  Washington,  D  C  ,  Interi- 
or Elements,  Atlanta;  Ostrer  House,  Boston,  David 
Sutherland,  Dallas,  Houston,  Wendy  Boyd,  Den- 
ver; Telio&Cie,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Judy  Baer.  Phil- 
adelphia. Susan  Mills,  Seattle  96  Annapolis  wool/ 
nylon  on  Stickley  sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Unika  Vaev 
(see  above)  97  Aspen  ducale  velour  (shrunken 
cowhide)  on  armchairs,  to  the  trade  at  Spinney- 
beck,  for  showrooms  (800)  482-7777.  Josef  Hoff- 
mann black/white  vase  and  silver  bowl  on  coffee 
table,  similar  at  Galerie  Metropol,  NYC  (212)  772- 
740 1  98  Otto  Prutscher  chairs,  similar  at  Galene 
Metropol  (see  above)  Serpentine  Stone  custom- 
cut  floor  tiles,  from  Stewart  Technical  Sales,  NYC 
(212)  687-1997  99  Makore  wood/stainless-steel 
bed  and  bedside  table,  designed  by  Francois  de 
Menil,  to  custom-order  from  Francois  de  Menil  (see 
above)  Berenice  halogen  table/task  lamp,  from 
Artemide,  for  information  (516)  694-9292.  Round 
brass  mirror  in  alcove,  designed  by  Francois  de 
Menil,  to  custom-order  from  Francois  de  Menil  (see 
above)  Covered  canister  in  checked  pattern,  now 
available  in  steel  lacquered  in  black  or  white,  from 
Josef  Hoffmann  Vienna  series,  to  the  trade  at  Gul- 
lans  International,  for  showrooms  (212)  929-4883 


Solano  wool  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Donghia 
Textiles  (see  above)  Mekong  silk  on  Otto  Wagner 
chair,  to  the  trade  from  Rodolph,  for  showrooms 
(707)  935-0316  Zick  Zack  viscose  on  Josef  Hoff- 
mann chair,  stool,  to  the  trade  at  Ian  Wall,  NYC;  Er- 
nest Gaspard  &  Assocs  ,  Atlanta;  Ostrer  House, 
Boston,  Holly  Hunt,  Chicago,  Minneapolis;  David 
Sutherland.  Dallas,  Houston;  Todd  Wiggins  &  As- 
socs ,  Dania,  J  Robert  Scott  &  Assocs,  LagunaNi- 
guel,  Los  Angeles;  Shears  &  Window,  San 
Francisco,  Richard  Russell,  Washington,  D  C 
Brass  mirror  over  dresser  in  master  bedroom,  de- 
signed by  Francois  de  Menil,  to  custom-order  from 
Francois  de  Menil  (see  above)  Kelly  bags,  at  Her- 
mes boutiques,  selected  Barneys  New  York  stores, 
for  information  (800)  44 1  -4488 
TEX  MIX 

Pages  100-05  Decoration,  by  Greg  Jordan  Interior 
Decoration,  27  East  63  St    #1BC    New  York,  NY 
10021;  (212)  421-1474    Upholstery,  curtains,  by 
Fabric  Workrooms,  Garland  (214)  276-0999   104 
Chili  pepper  frieze,  by  decorative  painter  Patrick 
Moultney,  NYC  (212)  982-3691 
ARTISTS  MATERIALS 
Pages  11 2-17  Custom  furniture,  cabinets,  built  by 
artist  Stephen  Piscuskas,  NYC  (212)  644-0589 
ANNA  SUI  SUITS  HERSELF 
Pages  118-19  Denim  suit,  from  Anna  Sui  spring 
collection,  jacket,  $258,  baggy  jeans,  $188,  avail- 
able in  March  at  Bloomingdale's,  Henri  Bendel,  NYC; 
Roz  &  Sherm.  Bloomfield  Hills   Handbag,  by  Jill 
Stuart  for  Anna  Sui,  $275,  through  Showroom  Sev- 
en, NYC  (212)  840-7277  Coffee  table,  similar  at 
Shabby  Chic,  Santa  Monica,  NYC.  San  Francisco. 
LIFE  ON  LOCATION 

Pages  128-29  Coronata  wallpaper,  from  the  Ro- 
magna  Collection,  to  the  trade  at  Osborne  &  Little. 
NYC,  Ainsworth-Noah,  Atlanta;  Shecter-Martin, 
Boston,  Designers  Choice,  Chicago;  Boyd-Levin- 
son  &  Co..  Dallas,  Houston,  Design  West,  Dania; 
Shanahan  Collection,  Denver,  Randolph  &  Hem, 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco;  J  W 
Showroom,  Philadelphia,  S  C  Smith,  Phoenix, 
Stephen  E  Earls  Showrooms,  Portland,  Seattle; 
Habert,  Toronto.  Richard  Russell.  Washington, 
D  C  130  1940s  armchair,  attributed  to  Jean  Pas- 
caud,  similar  at  Encore-Encore,  London  (81 )  960- 
5531  Victorian  banquette,  similar  at  George 
Sherlock,  London  (71)  736-3955.  Custom-printed 
slubbed  silk  for  curtain,  based  on  an  Osborne  &  Lit- 
tle design,  by  Neisha  Crosland,  London  (71 )  370- 
0618  132  Curtain  rod  with  spike  finials,  to  order  at 
Jerrystyle,  NYC  (212)  353-9480,  Venice  (213)  399- 
1633  Les  Cles  silk  scarf  for  cushion,  $215,  Les 
Plumes  silk  scarf  for  lampshade,  $215,  at  Hermes 
boutiques,  selected  Barneys  New  York  stores,  for 
information  (800)  441-4488  Crystal  eglomise  vase 
for  lamp,  similar  to  custom-order  from  Clare  Mos- 
ley,  London  (71)  498-2097  133  Portrait,  similar  at 
Serge  Mazieres.  Nice,  (93)  26-05-06,  Jean-Pierre 
Rouayroux,  Montpelher,  (67)  66-15-78 
CHICAGO  GEORGIAN 

Pages  134-41  Decoration,  by  Imogen  Taylor  and 
Pierre  Serruner  of  Sibyl  Colefax  &  John  Fowler,  39 
Brook  St  ,  London  W1Y  2JE;  (71)  493-2231,  con- 
tact Emma  Berry  Architecture,  by  Thomas  Beeby 
and  Gary  Ainge  of  Hammond  Beeby  &  Babka,  440 
North  Wells  St  Suite  630,  Chicago,  IL  60610;  (312) 
527-3200  Fabric  and  wallpaper  information, 
through  Sibyl  Colefax  &  John  Fowler  (see  above) 
Decorative  painting  of  landing,  living  room,  dining 
room,  trompe  I'oeil  marbleized  floor  in  entry  hall, 
trompe  I'oeil  paneled  walls  in  bedroom,  all  de- 
signed by  Sibyl  Colefax  &  John  Fowler,  executed 
by  Mark  Unu,  custom  trompe  I'oeil  panels  in  entry 
hall,  by  Sibyl  Colefax  &  John  Fowler,  mounted  onto 
trompe  I'oeil  paneled  walls,  designed  by  Sibyl  Co- 
lefax &  John  Fowler,  executed  by  Mark  Unu,  all 
through  Sibyl  Colefax  &  John  Fowler  (see  above). 
HADLEY  PURE  AND  SIMPLE 
Pages  148-53  Decoration,  by  Albert  Hadley  of 
Pansh-Hadley  Assocs  ,  305  East  63  St. ,  New  York, 
NY  10021,  (212)888-7979  148-49  Chinese  Pew- 
ter tea  paper  (#MW-4),  to  the  trade  at  Roger  Arling- 
ton, NYC,  Jerry  Pair  &  Assocs  ,  Atlanta.  Dania, 


Devon  Services,  Boston;  Holly  Hunt,  Chicago,  Min- 
neapolis, Walter  Lee  Culp,  Dallas,  Houston 
Kneedler-Fauchere,  Denver,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Diego,  San  Francisco,  Duncan  Huggins  Perez, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  DC;  Wayne  Martin, 
Portland,  Seattle;  Launi  Textiles,  Toronto  Custom 
Sunburst  wood  mirror,  Twisted  Leg  bronze  table, 
bronze  gourd,  to  order  from  Mark  Sciarnllo,  South- 
port  (203)  366-3039.  Hand-antiqued  Tobacco 
Brown  leather  on  two  chairs  (#MR634),  to  order 
from  Roberts  Leather  Studios,  NYC  (212)  736- 
3717  150  Isamu  Noguchi  handmade  light  sculp- 
ture (#UF4-J1),  from  Akari-Gemini,  for  dealers 
(805)  966-9557  1 52  Painted  tin  light  sculptures  on 
mantel,  byR  W  Russell,  similar  at  StubbsBooks& 
Prints,  NYC  (212)  772-3120 
THE  IDEAL  VILLA 

Pages  158-65  Architecture,  by  Rem  Koolhaas  of 
Office  for  Metropolitan  Architecture,  Boompjes  55, 
Rotterdam  301 1XB;  fax  (10)  41 1-41-95.  159  Chair 
577,  a  1 967  Pierre  Paulin  design,  made  by  Artifort, 
for  information,  Rosenthal  Design  Showroom, 
Dania  (305)  922-7234  161  Mies  van  der  Rohe  Bar- 
celona daybed,  from  KnollStudio,  division  of  the 
Knoll  Group,  for  showrooms  (800)  223-1 354 
GREAT  IDEAS 

Page  167-69  Flower  arrangements,  by  Eric  Land- 
graf  Florist,  NYC  (212)  517-8810  167  Acquarelli 
bone  china  plate,  by  Richard  Ginori,  $198  5-pce 
place  setting,  for  stores  (212)  21 3-6884  Porcelain 
underplate,  $62,  Oriental  Pearl,  porcelain  salad 
plate,  $210  5-pce  place  setting,  both  by  Limoges, 
from  Philippe  Deshoulieres,  for  stores  (212)  684- 
6760  Kosta  Boda  Bon  Bon  glasses,  $110.  $95, 
$110,  pitcher,  $185,  for  stores  (609)  768-5400 
Chatham  glass  vases,  $135  ea,  English  glass 
bowl,  $250,  Murano  napkin  ring,  $1 5,  all  at  Barneys 
New  York,  for  stores  (212)  929-9000  Biarritz  ster- 
ling flatware,  $1 ,550  5-pce  place  setting,  by  Puifor- 
cat,  for  stores  (212)  684-6760  Boules  silver-plated 
knife  rests,  $160  set  of  4,  by  Christofle,  for  stores 
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(800)  677-745-837  English  Ridgway  porcelain 
candlesticks,  c  1830,  $2,150  pr,  Victorian  silver- 
plated/glass  salt  cellar,  c  1 850,  $350  pr,  at  James 
II  Galleries,  NYC  (212)  355-7040  Roman  numeral 
cotton  napkin,  $20,  at  D.  F  Sanders  &  Co.,  NYC 
(212)  925-9040  Arabesque  fibranne/silk  on  table 
and  Montagnac  rayon/silk  on  curtains,  to  the  trade 
at  Clarence  House,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chica- 
go, Dallas,  Dania.  Denver,  Houston,  Los  Angeles, 
Philadelphia,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Seattle, 
Troy  168  Spode  Golden  Valley  bone  china,  $600 
5-pce  place  setting,  for  stores  (609)  866-2900  Ve- 
rona cotton  on  wall,  from  II  Veneto  Collection,  by 
Designers  Guild,  to  the  trade  at  Osborne  &  Little, 
(see  above  for  pgs  1 28-29)  Malmaison  silver-plat- 
ed teapot  and  coffeepot,  $4,245  5-pce  service  or 
$990  ea,  silver-plated  basket,  $430,  Aria  flatware, 
silver-plated  with  gold  accents,  $355  5-pce  place 
setting,  fork  $65,  dessert  spoon  $68,  all  by  Christo- 
fle  (see  above)  Saxony  hand-cut  crystal  sugar 
bowl,  creamer,  $75  set,  from  Marquis  by  Waterford 
Crystal,  for  stores  (800)  955-1550  Cotton/polyes- 
ter napkins,  $12  ea,  at  ABC  Carpet  &  Home,  NYC 
.(212)  473-3000  Quenelle  porcelain  soup  plate, 
$38,  by  Richard  Ginori  (see  above)   Caribbean 


Sea  Limoges  porcelain  plate,  $150  5-pce  place 
setting,  Limoges  porcelain  tureen,  $260,  both  by 
Philippe  Deshoulieres  (see  above)  Crackle- 
glazed  plastic  charger,  $72  set  of  4,  by  Sasaki,  for 
stores  (212)  686-5080  French  folding  picnic  table, 
metal  with  cane  overlay,  $360,  at  ABC  (see  above) 
Scottish  glasses,  tumbler  $30,  goblet  $60,  at  Bar- 
neys New  York  (see  above)  Portuguese  hand- 
painted  ceramic  fish,  at  James  II  (see  above). 
Radica  silver-plated  flatware  with  burlwood  han- 
dles, $600  5-pce  place  setting,  by  Sambonet,  for 
stores  (212)  686-1311  Wire  basket,  $50.  ceramic 
tree  trunk  vase,  by  Barbara  Eigen.  $50,  rayon/poly- 
ester napkins,  $3  75  ea,  all  at  ABC  (see  above) 
Azulejos  cotton  on  wall,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig 
&  Fils,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Cleveland. 
Dallas.  Dania,  Denver,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel, 
Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia,  San  Diego,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Seattle,  Troy,  Washington,  DC  .  London. 
169  Tosca  porcelain  plate,  $165  5-pce  place  set- 
ting, by  Lenox,  for  stores  (800)  635-3669  Jungle 
Bamboo  porcelain  charger,  from  the  Gaia  Collec- 
tion, $90,  by  Fitz  &  Floyd,  for  stores  (21 4)  484-9494 
Cardinale  silver/gold-plated  flatware.  $1,000  5- 
pce  place  setting,  by  Puiforcat  (see  above)  Her- 


ringbone cut-crystal  glasses,  birdbath  $60,  flute 
$39,  goblet  $39.  from  the  Ralph  Lauren  Tabletop 
Collection,  for  stores  (212)  642-8700  Venetian 
Shade  cotton  on  wall,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence 
House  (see  above)  Polyester/rayon  napkin,  $3  75, 
satin  napkin  ring.  $3,  at  ABC  (see  above)  Palm 
Tree  sterling  candlestick,  $8,000  pr,  from  Tiffany  & 
Co  ,  for  stores  (800)  526-0649  Canelle  silver-plat- 
ed shakers,  salt,  $165,  pepper.  $330,  byChnstofle 
(see  above)  Edwardian  silver-mounted  glass  cru- 
et, 1901 ,  Birmingham,  England.  $1 .650.  at  James  II 
(see  above)  Crystal  totem  ornaments,  Le  Pouce, 
$1 40,  La  Sirene,  $200,  by  Cristal  de  France  at  Saint 
Louis,  for  stores  (800)  238-5522  1 9th-century  Aus- 
trian bentwood  chair.  $350,  at  ABC  (see  above).  Le 
Brun  Toile  cotton  on  table,  to  the  trade  at  Cowtan  & 
Tout,  NYC;  Travis-lrvin.  Atlanta;  Shecter-Martin. 
Boston,  Rozmallin,  Chicago;  Rozmallin  at  Baker, 
Knapp  &  Tubbs.  Cleveland,  Minneapolis,  Troy. 
John  Edward  Hughes,  Dallas,  Houston,  Bill  Nes- 
sen,  Dania;  Egg  &  Dart,  Denver;  Kneedler-Fau- 
chere,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Francisco; 
Croce,  Philadelphia;  Wayne  Martin.  Portland,  Seat- 
tle; Primavera.  Toronto 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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Betty  Sherrill 
stands  for  FFF 


"Everybody  is  talking  about  this  re- 
cession and  I'm  embarrassed  to  say 
we've  just  had  the  best  year  we've 
ever  had,"  confessed  Betty  Sherrill, 
■MBMMHMH  president  of  McMillen,  the  venera- 
ble New  York  decorating  firm  founded  by  the  legendary 
Eleanor  Brown  back  in  the  twenties.  And  Mrs.  Sherrill 
did  indeed  look  the  very  picture  of  prosperity  as  she 
swept  down  the  stairs  of  her  Sutton  Place  duplex  and  into 
the  lemon  yellow  living  room  where  she  directed  me  to  a 
down-filled  De  Angelis  sofa  with  a  Rhapsody  in  Blue— style 
view  of  the  59th  Street  Bridge.  Mrs.  Sherrill  took  her  seat 
in  an  upholstered  side  chair,  and  after  smoothing  out  the 
creases  in  her  mint  green  Carolina  Herrera  dress,  she 
took  a  sip  from  a  silver  goblet,  which  is  when  I  noticed  the 
larger-than-life  champagne  diamond  and  the  double 
strand  of  what  appeared  to  be  exceedingly  good  pearls. 
Mrs.  Sherrill  cautioned:  "You  must  not  squirt  perfume 
on  them."  And  what  kind  of  perfume  does  Mrs.  Sherrill 

'I'm  not  the  Queen  of  Chintz, 
I'm  not  a  fancy  curtain  person" 

not  squirt  on  her  pearls?  "I  like 
Schiaparelli's  Shocking,"  she 
said.  "And  I  always  go  to  Paris  to 
get  it  because  it's  much  fresher." 
Which  isn't  so  inconvenient, 
since  Mrs.  Sherrill  is  an  admitted 
Francophile.  "Paris  is  my  favor- 
ite place  in  the  world,"  she  said, 
adding  that  the  very  foundation 
of  McMillen  is  "FFF — Fine 
French  Furniture."  Although 
Mrs.  Sherrill  noted  that  the  re- 
cent sale  of  the  Keck  collection  at 
Sotheby's  proves  that  FFF  is  "re- 
cession-proof," she  did  allow 
that  "not  everybody  can  afford 
an  eighteenth-century  piece."  So 
Mrs.  Sherrill  and  McMillen  have 
gone  into  the  reproduction  business.  "I  am  not  against 
good  copies,"  she  noted.  "We've  done  two  collections 
with  Baker  since  1989,  and  we're  now  doing  a  third." 
McMillen's  other  commercial  ventures  under  Mrs.  Sher- 
i  ill's  leadership  include  fabric  collections  for  Lee  Jofa 
and  Robert  Allen,  linen  collections  for  Springmaid,  and 
carpets  for  Stark.  A  McMillen  decorating  book  currently 
in  the  works  at  Rizzoli  will  "explain  to  people  how  they 
can  do  it — not  that  they  will  necessarily  be  able  to  do  it 
without  a  decorator."  Queen  Noor,  Doris  Duke,  Henry 
Ford,  and  Marjorie  Merriweather  Post  are  among  those 
who  have  opted  for  McMillen's  services.  But  not  just  any- 


one, Mrs.  Sherrill  advises,  can  become  a  McMillen  client. 
"I  turned  down  Mrs.  Helmsley  for  the  house  in  Green- 
wich she  was  sentenced  to  jail  for.  She  also  dragged  me 
up  to  her  apartment  at  the  Park  Lane  and  said,  'Look  at 
my  antiques.'  And  I  said,  'You  have  no  antiques.'" 

"I'm  not  the  Queen  of  Chintz,"  said  Mrs.  Sherrill  em- 
phatically. "I'm  not  a  fancy  curtain  person."  Nor  is  Mrs. 
Sherrill  a  fancy  modernist  person,  especially  when  it 
comes  to  her  favorite  city:  "I  hate  it  that  Mitterrand  put 
that  I.  M.  Pei  thing  in  the  middle  of  the  Louvre.  And  I 
hate  that  ghastly  thing  Pompidou  built.  Everybody  hates 
it.  Don't  you  think  it's  the  pits?"  In  addition  to  illuminat- 
ing Mrs.  Sherrill's  stylistic  preferences,  the  comment  also 
revealed  her  habit  of  voicing  strong  opinions  punctuated 
with  rhetorical  questions.  Three  examples: 

•  "I  hate  people  who  marry  for  money.  Hate  it.  I  think  it's 
disgusting.  Don't  you?"  ; 

•  "I  hate  to  see  people  not  fix  their  own  flowers.  Don't 
you  think  it's  sad?" 

•  "Palm  Beach  has  changed.  It  has  gotten  to  be  kind  of 
Eurotrash.  Don't  you  think?" 

Mrs.  Sherrill  says  such  things  with  such  speed  and  such 
certainty  that  you  have  to  be  lightning  fast  on  your  verbal 

feet  to  beg  to  differ.  "You  know 
me,"  she  said.  "You  know  I'm  an 
absolutist — it's  not  gray,  it's  black 
or  white."  The  more  we  talked 
the  more  it  seemed  clear  that 
Mrs.  Sherrill's  aristocratic  man- 
ner stems  from  a  privileged 
childhood  in  New  Orleans, 
where  she  was  the  doted-on 
daughter  of  an  architect  turned 
engineer  who  "ended  up  build- 
ing roads  and  bridges  and  things 
like  that  all  over  the  world."  But 
the  charmed  life  hit  a  hiatus  in 
1949,  when  Betty  Stephens  de- 
cided to  marry  Wall  Street  ty- 
coon-to-be Virgil  Sherrill.  "My 
father  didn't  want  me  to  get  mar- 
McMillen's  Betty  Sherrill.  ried,  didn't  want  me  to  come  up 
to  New  York,  and  he  thought  if  I  had  a  hard  hard  time, 
I'd  come  home."  Instead  Betty  said  good-bye,  for  a  while, 
to  her  made-to-order  suits  from  Hattie  Carnegie,  her 
Jaguar  roadster,  her  Chris-Craft,  and  her  very  own  little 
low-wing  Fairchild  plane — and  hello  to  a  job  as  Elea- 
nor Brown's  assistant.  "Fifty  dollars  a  week  and  glad  to 
have  it,"  she  recalls.  And  how  did  Mrs.  Sherrill  rise  from 
gofer  to  president  of  a  firm  she  calls  "not  very  big  but 
the  biggest"?  Says  Mrs.  Sherrill,  "I'm  hardheaded, 
I'm  persistent,  and  I  like  to  think  I'm  a  little  talented." 

Charles  Gandee 
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The  dry  complex  white  wine  with  the  zuppa  di  pesce  is  a  Greco  di  Tufo  from  Campania.  We  could  as  easily 
have  chosen  a  Locorotondo  from  Apulia  or  a  Verdicchio  from  the  Marches.  After  all,  the  20  regions  of  Italy 
produce  more  varieties  of  fine  wine  than  any  other  country  And  they  complement  any  foods  in  America. 

VINO 


Italian  Wines.  The  Quality  of  Life. 

<  I992        /Or    ITALIAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE/ICE,  ITALIAN  TRADE  COMMISSION.  WINE  CENTER  499  PARK  AVENUE.  NEW  YORK,  NY  I0022 
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It  feels  like  Hyatt.1 
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Hyatt  Dorado  Beach  •  Hyatt  Regency  Grand  Cayman 
Hyatt  Regency  St.  John 


Feel  The  Hyatt  Touch: 


or  reservations  or  more  inrorrhation  about  Hyatt  Hotels  am 
Resorts  worldwide,  call  your  travel  planner  or  1-800-233-123 

els  and  Resort*  encompasses  hotels  managed  or  operated  by  two  separate  groups  of  compin 
m panics  associated  witk  Hyatt  Corp.  and  companies  associated  witk  Hyatt  Internationa]  Cf 


Val  Saint  Lambert 


The  Spread  Wing  Eagle:  an  American  inspiration. 

Inspired  by  America's  symbol  for  freedom  and  opportunity,  the 
Spread  Wing  Eagle  has  been  created.  It  beautifully  captures  this 
spirit  with  a  fluid  motion  and  an  animated  style  while  standing  still. 

Val  Saint  Lambert:  making  the  finest  crystal  in  the  world  since  1826. 
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MAKE  THE  MOST  OF  YOUR  SKIN 
AND  THE  LEAST  OF  YOUR  AGE 
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Your  skin  will  thrive  on  every  drop. 

The  remarkable  fusion  of  humectants  and  energizers 

works  to  give  your  skin  a  new  glow. 

Fighting  dryness.  Replenishing  lost  moisture. 

Resulting  in  an  irresistible  new  suppleness. 

FACIAL  MOISTURIZING  LOTION  CONCENTRATE 
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Stainless-steel 
cabinets,  left,  from 
St.  Charles  in  a 
Steven  Harris- 
designed  kitchen. 
Page  138. 
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Tulips  dominate 

a  formal 
garden  on  Oscar 

de  la  Renta's 

Connecticut  estate. 

Photograph  by 

Richard  Felber. 
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Art  deco  classics  and  a  Chinese  scroll  meet 
in  a  New  York  apartment,  above.  Page  104. 
Left:  Architect  Richard  Meier  at  the  Getty 
Center  site  in  Brentwood.  Page  128. 
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Patterns  of  Family  Life  by  Andrew  Solomon  132 

The  textures  and  colors  of  everyday  comfort  mix  in 
cheerful  profusion  at  the  Osbornes'  London  house 

The  Next  Wave  by  Charles  Gandee  1 38 

Architect  Steven  Harris  rides  the  crest  of  color  and 

geometry  in  a  Florida  beach  house 

Collectors'  Realm  by  Edmund  White  146 

Four  centuries  of  art  and  a  contemporary  sensibility 

reside  in  a  Paris  apartment 

Getting  in  Touch  with  the  '70s  by  Herbert  Muschamp  154 
The  Me  Decade  comes  back  as  collective  consciousness 

Tales  of  the  Hudson  River  Valley  by  John  Ashbery  158 
Local  landmarks  embody  centuries  of  patrician  life 
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All  Across  Europe, 

As  The  NewDat Arrives, 

SoDoWe. 


Old  City  Center,  Munich. 


FRANCE 


ITALY 


SWEDEN 


SPAIN 


BELGIUM 
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with  The  most  nonstops  To  Europe. 

It  happens  in  London  and  in  Paris  just  as  the  cities  start  to  stir. 

It  happens  in  Frankfurt  and  Munich,  Zurich  and  Milan.  In  Stockholm,  Glasgow, 

Brussels,  Manchester,  Madrid.  And  in  June,  it  will  happen  in  Berlin. 

All  across  Europe,  American  arrives  just  as  the  day  begins.  So  whatever 

brings  you  to  Europe,  fly  the  airline  that  has  brought  Europe  closer 

than  ever  before.  As  close,  in  fact,  as  tomorrow  morning. 

AmericanAirlines 

Something  special  to  Europe 


Schedules  subject  to  change. 


SWITZERLAND 


SCOTLAND 


ENGLAND 


GERMANY 
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DEPARTMENTS 

Contributors  Notes  20 

Notes  The  New  and  the  Noteworthy  25 

Design  by  Michael  J.  Rosen  32 
Seurat's  masterpiece  branches  out  into 
three  dimensions  in  a  Columbus  park 

People  by  Edmund  White  42 

The  nesting  instinct  leads  a  northeastern 

couple  to  Key  West 

Travel  by  Jim  Lewis  46 

Endangered  species  find  shelter  on 
Gerald  Durrell's  Channel  Island  preserve 

Food  by  Leslie  Land  56 

The  first  shoots  of  spring  tempt  the  palate 

Antiques  by  Celia  McGee  62 

Victoriana  fills  every  nook  and  cranny  of 

two  collectors'  Italianate  villa 


Gardening  by  Paula  Deitz  68 

After  living  abroad,  the  director  of  the  Roya! 

Botanic  Gardens  fulfills  a  boyhood  ambition 

Architecture  by  Joseph  Giovannini  72 
Czech  architects  gave  new  depth  to  the 
principles  they  learned  from  the  cubist 
paintings  of  Braque  and  Picasso 

Workroom  by  Eve  M.  Kahn  80 

Joanna  Rock  prints  wallpapers  inspired  by 

Amish  quilts  and  the  Alhambra 

Art  by  Douglas  Brenner  82 

The  realism  of  Stone  Roberts  suggests 

mysteries  beneath  familiar  surfaces 

Books  by  Patti  Hagan  86 

A  young  horticulturist  uproots  provincial 
ideas  with  a  revolutionary  new  dictionary 

Style  by  Wendy  Goodman  90 

Italian  fashion  photographer  Fabrizio  Ferri 

tries  some  sharp  new  angles 

Editor's  Page  by  Nancy  Novogrod  93 

Great  Ideas  169 

Painted  effects  transform  a  media  room 
into  an  opera  house 

Resources  Where  to  Find  7/176 

Gandee  at  Large  by  Gharles  Gandee  1 78 
Actually,  you  can't  get  anything  you  want 
at  Alice's  restaurant 
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MYSTERIOUS.  PROVOCATIVE.  SENSUOUS. 


THE  RALPH  LAUREN 

HOME  COLLECTION 
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POLO/RALPH  LAUREN  STORES 

MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  NY 
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lassie  Look 
in  Crystal 


Hand-blown  24%  lead  crystal  column 
vith  hand-chased  solid  brass  mountings  on 
24%  lead  crystal  pedestal  and  plinth, 
he  hand-sewn  shantung  shade  has  contoured 
culptured  corners. 

In  sterling  silverplate,  No.  359/89, 
)r  solid  brass,  No.  361/89.  32  inches  tall. 
J.S.  Design  Pat.  414,  140.  All  rights  reserved. 

For  your  copy  of  our  new  144  page  color 
:atalog  and  your  nearest  designer  showroom, 
end  $8.00  to  Speer  Collectibles,  Dept.  HG10 
>315  South  Cobb  Drive,  Atlanta,  GA  30080. 

jpeer  Collectibles 

a  tigfiting  tradition  since  1913 


Contributors  Not 


Rosemary  Verey  writes 
about  an  Oscar  de  la 
Renta  creation — his  own 
garden  with  classical  al- 
lees  framing  views  of  the 
Connecticut  countryside. 
At  home  in  England, 
Verey,  a  garden  designer 
and  the  author  of  eleven 
books  on  horticulture, 
tends  four  acres  in  the 
Cotswolds.  Her  neighbor 
and  fellow  gardener 
Prince  Charles  contribut- 
ed the  foreword  to  her 
book  A  Countrywoman's 
Year  from  Little,  Brown, 
which  also  published  Ver- 
ey's  The  Art  of  Planting. 


Michael  J.  Rosen  reports  on  a  public  garden  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  in 
which  topiaries  replicate  the  figures  in  Seurat's  painting  A  Sunday  on  La 
Grande  Jalte — 1884.  Rosen  recently  edited  a  collection  of  short  stories 
for  Doubleday,  The  Company  of  Cats,  and  a  Harper  Collins  book  of  chil- 
dren's stories,  Home,  both  out  next  month. 


Elaine  Hunt,  HG's  associate  edi- 
tor, fine-tuned  her  eye  for  design  as 
Diana  Vreeland's  assistant  at  the 
Metropolitan  Museum's  Costume 
Institute.  "The  first  photo  shoot  I 
ever  witnessed  was  Mrs.  Vreeland 
sitting  for  Horst.  I  was  only  there  to 
check  her  rouge,  but  Horst  asked 
me  to  look  through  his  lens.  Now, 
whenever  I'm  on  a  shoot,  I  think  of 
Horst  and  imagine  greatness."  This 
month  Hunt  produced  the  "Work- 
room" story  about  a  wallpaper  de- 
signer and  the  "Great  Ideas" 
column  about  a  media  room  dis- 
guised as  an  opera  house. 


>\ 


Contributors  Note; 


With  Evesham  Gold,  Royal  Worcester  revolutionized 

the  art  of  elegant  entertaining.  Versatile,  practical 

porcelain  oven-to-tableware  to  use  with  complementing 

dinnerware  or  mix  with  your  own.  Dayton's,  Minneapolis; 

Home's  Pittsburgh;  Jordan  Marsh,  Boston;  Macy's, 

California;  Marshall  Field,  Chicago.  Royal  Worcester,         . . 

1265  Glen  Avenue,  Moorestown,  New  Jersey  08057  WORC  tS  1  LR. 


ROYAL 


John  Ashbery  has  published 
fourteen  books  of  poetry,  includ- 
ing Self-Portrait  in  a  Convex  Mirror, 
for  which  he  received  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  and  a  National  Book  Award. 
A  selection  of  his  art  criticism  is 
gathered  in  Reported  Sightings.  For 
HG,  Ashbery  explores  New  York's 
Hudson  River  valley,  where  he 
weekends  in  a  "stately  but  con- 
fused-looking house  that  may  be 
Richardsonian,  Queen  Anne,  colo- 
nial revival,  or  all  three." 


Jacques  Dirand,  a  frequent  con- 
tributor to  HG,  specializes  in  pho- 
tographing interiors,  still  lifes,  and 
architecture.  In  this  issue  he  cap- 
tures a  Paris  house  remarkable  for 
its  austere  mix  of  seventeenth-  and 
twentieth-century  art.  Dirand  has 
spent  the  past  year  traveling 
around  Europe  in  search  of  ex- 
traordinary textiles  which  will  be 
the  subject  of  a  Clarkson  N.  Potter 
book  to  be  published  next  year. 
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NEW  YORK  BEVERLY  HILLS  SAN  FRANCISCO  WASHINGTON  HOUSTON  CHICAGO  IAS  VEGAS  8AL  HARBOUR  HONOLULU  VANCOUVER  TORONTO 


Notes 

G  REPORTS  ON  THE  NEW  AND  THE  NOTEWORTHY   By  Eric  Berthold 


Dressing  Up  the  plain  white  box  of  some  oi  New  York's  postwar  interiors  was  our  first  objective,"  says 
Karin  Stella  (above),  who  launched  Design  Projects  five  years  ago  with  partner  Katy  Eppley,  at  right.  The  New 
York— based  interior  design  firm,  which  is  about  to  expand  to  Boston  and  Saint  Petersburg,  Florida,  specializes 
in  custom  architectural  details,  from  inlaid  wood  borders  to  plaster  crown  moldings.  With  new  laser  woodcutting 
techniques,  Design  Projects  craftsmen  can  produce  Hooting  (to/)  right)  in  any  pattern,  no  matter  how  intricate, 
in  only  three  weeks.  With  a  bit  more  time  they  can  reproduce  hand-carved  moldings  {centei  right)  as  well  as 
mantels  and  ornaments  (bottom  right).  (Design  Projects,  30  East  74  St.,  New  York,  NY  10021 ;  212-288-6664) 
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AGRANCE   BY   RALPH   L< 


Light  Source  A  handcrafted  hell-shaped 
chandelier  (left)  from  Studio  Steel,  Norwalk, 
Conn.  For  catalogue  (203)  846-3978. 


A  Little  Shade  For  candlesticks,  in  hand- 
painted  tole  (above  left),  $92.50,  and  silver 
plate  (above  right),  $02.50,  from  Chelsea 
House— Port  Royal.  At  stoics  nationwide. 


Gilt-Edged  Louis  XV  and 

18th-century  Italian  examples 

(below)  are  among  the  antique 

Av      and  reproduction  frames 

and  mirrors  available 

at  Lows.  NYC 
fj      (212)801-8585. 


Home  Front 

English  campaign 

chair-bed 

(right),  c.  1790,  at 

Kentshire  Antiques 

Gallery  in  the 

new  interior  design 

department  at 

Gump's.  San  Francisco 

(415)982-1010. 


FLOWER  SHOWS 

•  The  American 
Romantic  Garden 
at  the  New  York 
Botanical  Garden, 
Mar.  21 -May  17, 
with  a  talk  by  HG's 
Nancy  Novogrod 
on  Apr.  3.  (2  1 2)  220-8700.  •  Park 
Place  at  San  Francisco's  Fort  Mason 
Center,  Apr.  8-12,  (415)  750-5108. 
•  Cincinnati  Flower  and  Garden 
Show  at  Cincinnati's  Auk  Park, 
Apr.  24-26,  (5 1 3)  579-0259. 


I 


Custom  carved 

cherry  table  with 

paw  feet  (above) 

by  Christopher 

Maiei ,  New  Orleans 

(504)  586-9079. 


m 


\ 


Brush  Up  Four  samples  horn 
color  expert  Donald  Kaufman's 
new  collection  of  sixteen  interior 
paints.  To  order  (201)  568-2226. 


Shine  On 

Blue  Moon  lamp 

(above),  $350, 

made  to  order  by 

Leo  Blackman, 

NYC.  Call  (2 12) 
477-4480. 
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Pigment  of  Imagination  Architectural  fantasy  in  watercolor 
(above)  by  Thierry  Flon,  on  view  Apr.  13-May  9  at  Stephanie 
Hoppen's  new  gallery,  25  East  73rd  St.,  NYC  (212)  879-9343. 


Notes 


Standing  Tall 

A  bronze  dore  gueridon 

(below)  with  marble  top 

to  the  trade  at  Mrs. 

MacDougall,  NYC 

(212)688-7754. 
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Door  and  drawer  hard- 
ware (above)  by  Arnold 
Goldstein,  NYC  (212) 
229-0991.  Wallpaper 
by  Fern  I.  Tchur.  Call 
(413)637-4444. 


Tuscan  Retreats  The  (iarden 
oj  Florence  (left)  by  Mary 
Jane  Pool  and  Alessandi  o 
Albrizzi  (Rizzoli,  $45). 


Pagodas  by  the  Yard  ( irand  Tableau 
Chinois  cotton  (below)  from  Clarence 
I  louse.  For  showrooms  (212)  752-2890. 
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CONTEMPORARY  WITH  TRADITIONAL  EASE. 


rhe  Pfister  Collection  by  Baker.  Enduring 
contemporary  design,  well  balanced  between 
inimalism  and  maximum  elegance, 
ithout  artifice,  many  details  of  material 
id  craftsmanship  in  the  Baker  tradition 
Id  depth  and  long  lasting  value  to  this 
llection.  You  are  invited  to  write  for  the 
ime  of  a  Baker  dealer  near  your  home 


or  visit  a  Baker,  Knapp  &.  Tubbs  showroom  with 
your  interior  designer.  Please  send  $7- 50  for  your 

color  catalogue.  Baker  Furniture,  Dept. 

808,  1661  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W.,  Grand 

Rapids,  Michigan 

49505. 

KNAPP    &   TUBBS 

SHOWROOMS  IN  ATLANTA.  BOSTON.  CHICAGO.  CLEVELAND.  DALLAS.  DANIA.  HIGH  POINT 
HOUSTON.  LAGUNA  NIGUEL.  LOS  ANGELES.  MINNEAPOLIS.  NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA. 
SAN  FRANCISCO  SEATTLE ,  TROY,  WASHINGTON  D  C  AND  PARIS,  FRANCE 


DESIGN 


A 


rtists  per- 
ennially of- 
fer us  depic- 
tions of  land- 


scapes, art  imitating  na- 
ture. But  how  often  are 
we  presented  a  landscape 
of  a  painting,  nature  imi- 
tating art?  And  when  was 
the  last  landscape  of  a 
painting  of  a  landscape? 
Since  1987,  Deaf  School 
Park  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
has  been  undergoing  a 
transformation  into  a  to- 
piary version  of  Georges 
Seurat's  prodigious  can- 


E  W© rtj  r©©n  06U  fSkX    A  painted  masterpiece  branches  out  into 
three  dimensions  in  a  Columbus  park  By  Michael  J.  Rosen 


vas  A  Sunday  on  La 
Grande  Jatte—1884 
as  part  of  "Ameri- 
Flora  '92,"  the  in- 
ternational exposi- 
tion that  will  open 
April  20.  Whereas 
Seurat's  Parisian 
subjects  passed 
their  afternoon  on 
an  island  in  the 
Seine,  contempo- 
rary visitors  to  the  Ohio  park  will  ar- 
rive at  a  pond  amid  an  island  of  art 
landlocked  in  downtown  Columbus. 
The  ensemble,  arranged  in  forced 
perspective,  includes  eight  boats, 
three  dogs,  a  monkey,  and  fifty-four 
figures  (the  tallest  being  twelve  feet), 
all  composed  of  ingenious  bronze 
armatures,  welded  by  Columbus 

sculptor  Jim  Ma- 
Yew  topiaries, 
son,  and  varieties   above  righti 

of  yew  trained  pri-  compose  Jim  and 

marily   by    Jim's  Elaine  Masons 

.         '  version  of  Georges 

wife,  Elaine  Mason,  Seurats  A  Sunday 

an  arts  administra-  on  La  Grande 
tor  for  the  city's  Re-   Jatte-1884,  right 

Above  left:  The 
creation  and  Parks   bronze  armatures 

Department,  key    suggest  sketches. 
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sponsor  of  the  project.  Aside  from 
replicating  the  two  dimensions  Seu- 
rat  depicted,  the  Masons  had  to  in- 
troduce the  third  dimension  as  well 
as  aspects  of  figures  occluded  from 
the  painter's  perspective.  Minor  ele- 
ments such  as  a  distant  horse  and 
buggy  couldn't  be  encompassed 
within  this  large  expanse,  but  there- 
are  trees  cast  in  the  role  of  trees,  ar- 
ranged and  pruned  to  represent  the 
species  Seurat  painted:  cutleaf  weep- 
ing European  birch,  Scotch  pine, 
and  callery  pear. 

It  is  more  than  historically  apt  that 


this  nineteenth-century  painting 
should  be  metamorphosed  upon  the 
rubble  of  a  nineteenth-century 
school  for  the  deaf — the  serene  isola- 
tion of  each  has  been  integrated  into 
an  accessible  public  setting.  In  the 
original  canvas,  no  one,  save  a  small 
mutt  and  a  running  girl,  is  in  motion. 
Seurat's  figures  are  already  planted, 
arranged  in  stylized  postures — rig- 
orously erect,  reclining,  or  bent — 
and  methodically  painted  with  a  to- 
piary exactitude;  the  pointillist  brush 
marks  could  be  an  abstraction  of  dis- 
tant leaves.  (Continued  on  page  41) 


Seldom  has  the  introduction  of 
a  luxury  sedan  unstuffed  so  many  shirts. 
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The  new  Infiniti  J  30.  Maybe  you'd  better  sit  down. 


So  this  is  what  all  the  buzz  is  about.  The  new  Infiniti  J30. 


The  fluid  lines  excite  your  eyes.  And  your  emotions.  The  softly 


sculpted  shape  rounds  smoothly  from  one  plane  to  the  next.  Still,  this 


car  hasopinion.  Maybe  its  the  elliptical  grille  up  front,  that  gleams  with 


the  polish  of  a  fine  silver  pattern.  It  is  somehow  quite 


unlike  anything  you've  ever  seen.  And  being  a  very 


personal  luxury  sedan,  the  J30  comes  with  every  driv- 


ing com 


imaginable.  Ihe  interior  is 


elegantly  stitched  and  tailored  in  fine  grain  leather,  and 


detailed  with  the  warmth  of  walnut.  You  begin  to  wonder  if  this  car  was  conceived 


by  artisans  and  craftsmen,  or  engineers.  Settle  in.  Open  the  sunroof.  Or  think  green 


and  express  your  concern  for  the 


environment  by  switching  on 


the  no-freon  air  conditioning  system.  Check  out  the   electronic 


wizardry.  There's  a  keyless  remote  entry  system.  There's  a  Bose 


audio  system  with  a  live  concert  hall  sound,  and  even  a  compact 


disc  player  built  right  in.  An  optional  cellular  telephone  can 


be  neatly  tucked  away  (ask  your  dealer  to  do  this)  in  the  center  console.  Controls  for 


hands  free  phone  calls  are  on 


the  steering  wheel.  As  luxurious  as  the 


J  30  may  seem,  there's  much  more  to  it.  On  the  road,  you'll  find  a  balance  of  comfort 


and  performance,  rut  your  foot  down  and  a  210  horsepower, 


V6  engine  gives  you  an  immediate  sense  of  authority.  So 


do  anti-lock  brakes.  An  optional  Touring  Package  adds  a 


racy  rear  spoiler,  performance  allov 


wheels, 


Super  HICAS  four-wheel  steering  and  a  sport  suspension  for 


more  stability  during  aggressive  cornering.  Still,  there  is  a  more  important  measure 


of  performance.  Safety.  In  the  J  30,  safety  features  aren't  merely  added  on.  They're 


built   in.  lor  example,  the   ■       91     body  is  reinforced  with  extra  welds.  Dual  air 


bags  are  standard.  Whew. 


to  wonder  what's  not  included 


The  J  30  is  so  thoroughly  equipped  you  begin 


Well,  there's  no  chauffeur. 
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What  are  you  waiting  for,  an  invitation? 

The  J30  personal  luxury  sedan  has  arrived  at  your  Infiniti 
dealer,  where  we  invite  you  to  be  our  special  guest.  You'll 
find  it  a  refreshing  experience,  but  it's  just  the  first  of  many 
that  make  owning  an  Infiniti  as  satisfying  as  driving  one. 
Because  the  Infiniti  Total  Ownership  Experience  includes 
dozens  of  quietly  rewarding  luxuries.  Like  dealer  per- 
sonnel who  treat  you  with  as  much  courtesy  after  the  sale 
as  before.  The  availability  of  a  loaner  car  whenever  your 
own  is  in  for  a  scheduled  service  appointment.  And, 
perhaps  most  importantly,  a  24-hour  Roadside  Assis- 
tance Program  that's  standing  by  to  do  whatever  it  takes 
to  keep  you  on  the  road.  Find  out  for  yourself.  To  Guest 
Drive  the  new  J30,  stop  by  your  nearest  Infiniti  dealer. 
Or  call  1-800-826-6500.        ^0    INFINITI, 
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Hasn't  every  viewer 
considered  the 

idea  of  living  within 
a  work  of  art? 

I  (Continued from  page  3 2)  (In  the  actual 
topiary,  bronze  armatures  peer 
through  evergreens  like  pentimenti, 
preliminary  drawings  that  show 
through  the  final  paint.)  While  of  a 
particular  time — Seurat's  characters 
are  arrayed  in  1880s  costume — the 
scene  is  timeless  or,  better,  outside 
time,  an  indefinite  idyllic  moment  in 
which  the  work-weary  world  has 
been  temporarily  abandoned. 

Into  the  Ohio  version  of  this  re- 
creation of  the  very  idea  of  recrea- 
tion each  pedestrian,  killdeer,  and 
mallard  is  invited  to  become  a  sub- 
ject. Visitors  who  set  the  painting 
into  motion,  filling  in  the  composi- 
tion's expanded  boundaries,  ought 
to  appear  as  anachronisms — -jogging, 
Frisbee  tossing,  brown  bagging — in  a 
tableau  of  nineteenth-century  re- 
pose. Yet  the  garden  prevails  as  a  sus- 
pended moment,  an  Eden  where 
Everyman  and  Everywoman  can  be 
happily  incarnated  as  evergreens 
without  even  a  deciduous  care. 

Isn't  this  the  wish  of  every  artist,  to 
see  his  or  her  work  as  a  living  entity 
capable  of  sustaining  itself  beyond 
the  moment's  attention?  Similarly, 
hasrt't  every  viewer  considered  the 
idea  of  living  within  a  work  of  art,  ex- 
periencing viewpoints  beyond  the 
artist's  vantage?  Here,  within  Deaf 
School  Park,  is  such  an  engagement, 
such  an  intimate  exchange  between 
art  and  admirer.  To  stroll  among 
these  "immortals"  is  to  be  captivated 
by  an  uncanny  confluence  of  art  and 
nature,  painting  and  planting,  to  be 
caught  in  the  act — and  the  art — of 
being  oneself. 

Long  after  the  transfigured  park  is 
dedicated  in  June,  during  Quincen- 
tennial  Columbian  festivities,  the 
creation  will  continue  to  evolve  with 
every  season  of  pruning,  with  every 
subject  who  lingers  a  moment.  A 
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From  the  La  Barge  Collection  of  fine  mirrors  and  tables, 
available  through  showrooms.  For  a  64-page  Table  Catalog,  send 
$6.00  to  La  Barge,  Dept.  955,  P.O.  Box  1769,  Holland,  MI  49422 
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They  were  snowbirds,  but  now 
they're  becoming  freshwater 
conchs.  That's  the  Key  West  way 
of  saying  that  Alan  Farago  and  his  wife, 
Lisa  Versaci,  used  to  come  to  the  south- 
ernmost tip  of  Florida  as  winter  tourists 
but  now  they're  permanent  residents. 

To  settle  in  Key  West,  the  Faragos 
had  to  give  up  a  lot.  Alan,  a  businessman 
turned  playwright,  is  often  out  of  con- 
tact with  the  professional  theater  (al- 
though his  play  Making  Babies  Like  Crazy 
was  put  on  in  Miami  and  Nail  Coming 
Through  will  probably  be  done  there  this 
summer).  Lisa,  whose  women's  jackets 
and  handbags  were  sold  to  boutiques 
throughout  the  country,  has  discontin- 
ued her  accessories  business  (although 
she's  converted  the  garage  into  a  studio  and  her  mind 
and  eye  are  as  quick  as  ever).  But  for  them  the  price  is  not 
too  high  an  entry  fee  to  a  place  as  beautiful  as  paradise 
but  much  more  amusing,  since  it  also  contains  elements 
of  hell — rowdy  drunks  on  Saturday  night,  corrupt  poli- 
tics, drug  smuggling  on  midnight  boats,  all  scenes  right 
out  of  Bogart  and  Bacall  movies.  Even  the  deliriously 
crisp  and  sunny  winter  weather  is  offset  by  the  million- 
plus  tourists  a  year  and  the  heedless  destruction  of  the 
only  living  coral  reef  in  the  continental  United  States. 

After  starting  their  family  in  Providence,  Alan  and 
Lisa  are  delighted  to  be  bringing  up  their  three  boys 


Snowbirds 

Come 

to  Roost 

The  nesting  instinct 

leads  a  northeastern 

couple  to  Key  West 

By  Edmund  White 


where  snowsuits  are  not  required  (Max 
is  twelve,  Charlie  is  three,  and  Nick  is 
one  and  a  half).  A  passionate  catch-and- 
release  fly  fisherman,  Alan  takes  his 
brood  with  him  as  he  threads  his  way 
through  the  ocean  shallows  southwest 
of  the  keys  searching  for  tarpon  and 
permit.  Witnessing  the  deterioration  of 
wildlife  in  the  backcountry  wilderness 
has  inspired  him  to  become  an  environ- 
mental activist;  he  is  an  avid  editorial 
writer  and  the  producer  of  a  local  televi- 
sion program  on  conservation.  Lisa,  for 
her  part,  is  an  advocate  for  women's 
and  children's  issues  and  organizer  of 
the  local  pro-choice  movement. 

During  the  winter  the  Faragos  spend 
most  evenings  with  members  of  Key 
West's  dazzling  literary  crowd.  Where  else  could  they  en- 
joy an  island  with  a  year-round  population  of  just  25,000 
people  and  also  dine  out  every  night  with  the  likes  of  Ali- 
son Lurie,  James  Merrill,  John  Hersey,  Richard  Wilbur, 
John  Malcolm  Brinnin,  and  Joy  Williams?  But  if  Key 
West  is  still  haunted  by  ghosts  of  Tennessee  Williams, 
Elizabeth  Bishop,  Wallace  Stevens,  and  Ernest  Heming- 
way (whose  breed  of  six-toed  cats  still  prowl  his  estate, 
now  a  museum),  the  town  isn't  twee  like  Nantucket  or  a 

Lisa  Versaci  and  Alan  Farago,  above  left,  with  Fludder  in  the  garden 
behind  their  Key  West  house,  top  right.  Above  right:  The  front 
sitting  room  is  lined  with  Dade  County  pine.  Details  see  Resources. 
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makes  you  feel 


Lis  Claiborne 


PEOPLE 

preserve  for  the  rich  and  famous  like  Palm  Beach.  It's  a 
real  community  with  a  live-and-let-live  mixed  popula- 
tion— black,  white,  and  Cuban,  poor  and  wealthy,  old 
and  young,  singles  and  families.  Majestic  nineteenth- 
century  carpenter  Gothic  houses  lie  cheek  by  jowl  with 
trailer  camps  and  old  cigar  makers'  cottages. 

The  Farago  house  is  a  handsome  compromise  be- 
tween the  old  Florida  of  high-ceilinged  shuttered  rooms 
and  the  new  Florida  of  cookouts  and  pool  parties.  The 
front  sitting  room,  lined  in  termite-proof  and  rain-resis- 
tant Dade  County  pine,  houses  Alan's  extensive  collec- 
tion of  books  about  the  China  trade  (he  spent  three  years 
in  China  buying  silks  and  goose  feathers  in  the  heyday  of 
down  jackets)  and  Lisa's  assortment  of  tramp  art — cigar 
boxes  or  picture  frames  made  from  scrap  wood,  even 
Popsicle  sticks.  The  blown-glass  lampshades  here  and  in 
the  adjacent  ballroom  were  devised  by  Philadelphia  art- 
ist Harry  Anderson  from  early  castoffs  by  Dale  Chihuly, 
the  dean  of  American  glass  artists.  The  ballroom's  leath- 
er sofa  and  armchairs  were  excavated  from  a  1 930s  mov- 
ie theater  in  Michigan. 

The  heart  of  the  house  is  the  kitchen,  with  its  central 
island  of  stove  and  granite,  wicker  sofa,  and  discreet  but 
exquisite  dining  table  designed  by  Noguchi.  The  real 
stars  of  the  kitchen,  however,  are  the  twenty  French 
doors  that  dissolve  all  distinctions  between  inside  and 
outside — and  accommodate  the  family's  royal  macaw, 
Fludder,  and  ten-year-old  black  Labrador,  Ruby. 

Outside,  the  pool  glows  at  night  like  a  cabochon,  and 
ground  lights  sketch  in  the  exceptional  depth  of  the  gar- 
den. At  the  most  distant  point  a  tall  totemic  figure,  Leda 
andtheSwan,  blowtorched  out  of  rusting  metal  pipe  by  lo- 
cal sculptor  John  Martini,  lures  stragglers  into  its  sacred 
presence.  By  day  the  mystery  may  dissolve  but  the  luxu- 
riant variety  of  a  tropical  garden  takes  focus.  Palms,  ba- 
nana plants,  and  orange  trees  crowd  upwards,  and  a 
year-old  papaya  tree  is  already  bearing  fruit.  Orange 
bromeliads  defy  neglect;  so  does  lignum-vitae,  a  native 
plant  with  delicate  purple  blossoms  and  wood  so  heavy  it 
sinks  in  water  and  so  resistant  to  rot  it's  used  in  ship  inte- 
riors. Norman  Aberle,  the  shy  gardener,  takes  special 
pride  in  his  big  outdoor  bonsai — orchids,  ficus,  and  a  sev- 
enty-Five-year-old  button  wood. 

The  house  itself  has  a  complex  past.  Begun  in  1865 
and  expanded  in  the  1920s,  the  whole  structure  had  be- 
come completely  dilapidated  by  1984.  Windle  Davis  and 
Dini  Lamot  of  the  rock  group  Human  Sexual  Response 
bought  the  house,  kept  the  nineteenth-century  rooms, 
and  tore  down  the  rest.  When  they  rebuilt,  they  oriented 
the  house  toward  the  garden  instead  of  the  street  and 
added  the  French  doors  and  two-story  wraparound  back 
porch.  When  the  Faragos  moved  in,  they  put  in  a  study 
for  Alan,  redid  the  deck,  and  redecorated.  Now  their 
house  is  the  liveliest  place  in  town — a  magnet  for  out-of- 
town  friends,  a  forum  for  intense  conversations  about 
ait  and  politics,  and  a  perfect  stage  for  the  contradictions 
and  affections  of  family  life.  A 
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The  Farago  house  balances 


Max,  above, 
dives  from  the 
second-story 
porch  added 
in  the  mid 
1980s.  Left: 
French  doors 
open  the  house 
to  the  garden. 
Below:  A  lamp 
incorporating 
glass  by 
Dale  Chihuly 
illuminates 
an  art  deco 
leather  arm- 
chair and  a 
painting  by 
Bill  Drew. 


formality  with  casualness 
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For  information  and  ordering, 
call  1-800-882-8820. 


An  Island  Ark 

Endangered  species  find  shelter 

on  Gerald  DurrelVs 

Channel  Island  preserve 

By  Jim  Lewis 


The  island  of  Jersey  is  an  Australia-shaped  piece  ofland 
off  the  English  Channel,  a  British  bailiwick  that  lies 
near  the  coast  of  Normandy  in  the  relative  warmth  of 
the  Gulf  Stream.  To  the  north  the  island  is  grooved  with  deep 
verdant  ravines  and  ends  in  cliffs  above  the  water;  to  the 
south  there  are  sandy  bays  and  resorts.  In  between  are  a  doz- 
en or  so  parish  villages  connected  by  treacherously  narrow 
lanes  with  leftover  French  names  that  the  locals  give  a  comic 
accentual  spin.  It  is  a  flush  and  peaceful  place:  lax  banking 
laws  have  made  it  a  center  of  muted  international  finance, 
and  boatloads  of  tourists  arrive  from  France  every  summer  to 
wander  the  seaside  towns.  Tucked  away  amid  the  lush  inland 
farms,  pretty  stucco-  and  granite-faced  houses, 
churches,  and  near  an  early  medieval  castle  are 
specimens  of  some  of  the  world's  most  endan- 
gered mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  happily 
reproducing  on  the  grounds  of  a  seventeenth- 
century  manor  called  Les  Augres. 

About  187  species  board  at  the  Jersey 
Wildlife  Preservation  Trust,  ranging  in  size 
and  anthropomorphism  from  lowland  goril- 
las to  the  tiny  Partula  snail.  Almost  all  of  them 
are  near  extinction.  The  zoo  that  the  Preser- 
vation Trust  maintains,  then,  is  like  a  great 
museum,  albeit  one  whose  final  purpose  is  to 
make  itself  unnecessary.  Consider,  for  example,  the  Mauriti- 
us kestrel,  a  big-shouldered  brown  and  white  speckled  bird  of 
prey.  It  is  far  rarer  and  more  inaccessible  than  a  Rembrandt, 
every  bit  as  beautiful  (indeed,  painted  with  a  similar  pal- 
ette), and,  in  an  important  sense,  more  valuable.  Not  long 
ago  there  were  only  six  left  alive  on  the  planet.  Now 
more  than  one  hundred  have  been  bred  and  carefully 

Gerald  Durrell,  above  left,  holds  a  radiated  tortoise.  Top  left: 
Przewalski  horses  graze  at  Les  Augres  Manor.  Top  right: 
Rare  golden-headed  lion  tamarins.  Left:  Saint  Lucia  parrots. 
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released  back  into  the  wild,  although  some  are  still  kept 
on  Jersey  as  a  kind  of  genetic  safety  net. 

That  sort  of  spectacular  rescue,  though  only  a  tiny  bul- 
wark against  the  great  tide  of  extinction,  has  made  the 

place  something  of 
a  legend  among 
zoologists  and 
made  its  indefati- 
gable  founder, 
Gerald   Durrell, 
the  author  and  ani- 
mal collector,  one 
of  the  prophets  of 
the  conservation 
movement.  He 
bought  Les  Augres 
Manor  in  1 959,  set  up  the  Trust  to  run  it  a  few  years 
later,  and  has  since  helped  it  to  expand  (there  are 
branches  in  Philadelphia  and  Toronto).  Aside  from 
maintaining  the  zoo  and  the  breeding  program  on 
Jersey,  the  Trust  makes  loans  and  borrows  from  oth- 
er zoos,  cooperates  with  and  cajoles  governments 
worldwide,  makes  expeditions  to  retrieve  animals, 
and  publishes  a  newsletter  for  its  12,000  mem- 
bers. Trainees  in  the  art  of  zoological  conser- 
vation, mostly  from  developing  nations, 
study  and  live  at  the  farmhouse  next  door. 
So  the  zoo  itself  is  only  the  public  part  of  a  vast 
and  elaborate  network,  a  kind  of  home  base; 
Durrell  himself  is  there  only  a  third  of  the  year. 
If  the  visible  zoo  is  any  reflection  of  the  invisi- 
ble Trust,  the  animal  kingdom  has  gained  par- 
tisans of  unequaled  altruism.  A  committee  of 
landscapers  has  turned  the  twenty-five-acre 
grounds  of  Les  Augres  into  a  lovely  sculpted 
park,  with  pens  and  aviaries  distributed  along  trim 
sloping  lawns.  Because  the  larger  part  of  the 
animals  are  from  tropical  climates — the  Ca- 
ribbean, Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Indian 
Ocean  islands  of  Madagascar  and  Mauriti- 
us— the  flora  tends  to  the  exotic.  Plantings  of  Chinese 
magnolia,  for  example,  provide  familiar  coverage  for 
the  white-eared  pheasant,  and  Amazonian  flowers  and 
foliage  shelter  the  South  American  marmosets.  Since  all 
this  exists  amid  a  traditional  Norman  manor,  the  zoo, 
like  Noah's  ark,  has  an  air  of  fine  eccentricity:  near  the 
manor,  a  few  yards  from  a  sixteenth-century  Jersey 
granite  archway,  are  pens  of  colobus  monkeys  near  a  new 
colony  of  rare  aye-aye  primates. 

The  Trust's  insistent  devotion  to  its  animals  can  make 
for  some  peculiar  exhibits.  In  a  large  compound  lives  a 
family  of  lowland  gorillas,  who  go  by  the  cartoonish  sci- 
entific name  Gorilla  gorilla  gorilla.  They're  a  popular  crew 
and  justly  so,  given  their  jet-black  beauty  and  their  ap- 
palling man-made  rarity.  But  they  have  their  own  favor- 
ites: the  humans  who  swarm  over  the  elements  of  a 
wooden  playground  beside  the  enclosure,  creating  a 
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Shown:  "Big  Sister"  (L5735G),  &A"  high.  For  information,  write  to  the  Lladro  Collectors  Society,  Dept.  H2,  43  W.  57th  St.,  NY,  NY  1001 
When  in  New  York  City,  please  visit  the  Lladro  Museum  and  Galleries  at  43  West  57th  Street. 
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spectacle  staged  by  the  zoo  as  a  kind 
of  quid  pro  quo  (boredom  can  cause 
disaffection  and  even  death  in  cap- 
tive animals).  And  a  line  of  aviaries, 
all  of  which  hold  pink  pigeons, 
would  seem  an  absurdly  wasteful  dis- 
play at  a  conventional  zoo.  But  the 
calculated  separation  keeps  the  few 
remaining  birds  from  becoming 
dangerously  inbred  as  their  numbers 
slowly  increase,  and  none  of  the  visi- 
tors seem  to  mind. 

Perhaps  that's  because  the  overall 
tone  of  the  place,  its  certainty  of  pur- 
pose and  patient  loyalty  to  its  cause, 
shows  through  so  strongly  that  its 
oddities  are  of  a  piece  with  its 
charms.  It  is  admittedly  short  on 
"charismatic  megafauna" — the  zoo- 
keepers'  somewhat  wry  term  for 
crowd-pleasers.  There  are  no  ele- 
phants here,  no  rhinos* no  giraffes. 
But  they  are  not  missed.  On  my  visit  I 
noticed  two  signs  of  having  found 
one  of  those  rare  places  where  an 
idea  and  a  practice  are  matched  with 
a  setting  of  equal  exemplariness. 
The  first  was  the  appearance  of  the 
animals  themselves,  their  sleekness 
and  obvious  good  health  and  humor: 
a  trio  of  red-ruffed  Madagascar  le- 
murs lay  on  their  backs  in  an  en- 
closed grassy  woodland,  contentedly 
sunning  themselves;  a  twelve-day- 
old  white-naped  crane  chick  picked 
through  the  grass  while  its  parents 
towered  protectively  above  it;  a  line 
of  cotton-top  tamarins  marched  in 
head-to-tail  formation  across  a  piece 
of  rope  strung  between  two  trees, 
like  characters  out  of  Kipling. 

The  second  sign  was  the  constant 
sound  that  I  remember  as  well  as  any 
sight.  Parrots  screeched  and  other 
birds  squawked,  monkeys  chattered, 
a  snow  leopard  yawned  noisily,  and  a 
gorilla  drummed  on  her  chest,  and 
mixed  with  these  sounds  were  the 
delighted  cries  of  visiting  children. 
This  last  group  of  wildlife,  like  the 
objects  of  their  wondering  gazes, 
seemed  pleased  beyond  measure  to 
be  there.  A 

For  visitors  information:  Jersey  Wildlife  Pres- 
ervation  Trust,  Les  Augres  Manor,  Trinity. 
Jersey,  British  Channel  Islands  JE3  5BF; 
(534)864666. 
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low-maintenance  product  line.  this 
handy  booklet  is  a  complete 
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combinations  of  andersen  windows 
and  patio  doors.  includes  energy 
facts  and  basic  size  charts.  free. 
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Discover  our  exclusive 
collection  of  quality  home 
furnishings,  decorative  accessories, 
and  wall  decor  in  the  engush  style. 
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The  Edgar  B  catalogue 
showcases  over  130  brand  names 
at  savings  up  to  50%  off  retail! 
Call  (800)  255-6589  to  speak 
with  a  furniture  consultant. 
Catalogue  $15.00,  refundable 
with  first  purchase. 
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Florentine  Craftsmen  is 
the  complete  source  for  the 
finest  hand-crafted  garden 
accessories  and  furnishings.  from 
the  elegant  to  the  whimsical,  our 
catalogue  illustrates  over  350 
hems  that  will  grace  any  interior 
or  exterior  setting.  $5.00. 
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entries,  expanspvt:  decks,  and  award- 
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New  rill-color  brochlire 
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Weeds 
and 
Other  Delicacies 


The  first  shoots  of  spring  tempt 
the  palate  By  Leslie  Land 

Ancient  as  a  dinner  of  herbs,  innocent  as 
weeds,  the  equation  of  edible  greens  with 
spring  still  pulls  us — a  celebration  of  renew- 
al. In  a  world  of  long-distance  year-round 
everything — strawberries  in  January,  grapes  in  June — 
the  true  pleasures  of  the  season  are  right  in  our  own 
backyards  where  dandelions  spangle  new  grass  and  wild 
sorrel  creeps  across  woodlands  and  abandoned  fields. 

Say  "spring  vegetables"  and  most  people  will  think  of 
asparagus,  peas,  and  artichokes,  but  there's  a  long  list  of 
earlier  arrivals,  even  for  the  most  intransigent  urbanites. 
Sophisticated  produce  purveyors  now  supply  sweet  vio- 
lets, iiddlehead  ferns,  and  garlicky  ramps  as  well  as  the 
more  familiar  spinach,  chervil,  beet  greens,  and  baby  let- 
tuces. They're  even  selling  mesclun,  the  salad  mix  of 


small  perfect  leaves,  shoots,  and  herbs  that  was  once  ex- 
clusively a  country  dweller's  delight. 

Mesclun  can  be  made  all  year,  changing  as  different 
greens  and  flowers  come  into  season,  but  the  best  ones 
are  the  first  ones,  sentimental  favorites.  When  I'm  at 
home  in  Maine,  mesclun  starts  with  the  things  that  even  a 
late  snow  can't  discourage:  heads  of  radicchio  the  size  of 
brussels  sprouts,  tiny  rosettes  of  mache,  frilly  endive 
thinnings,  fat  chives,  rounded  leaves  of  watercress,  lobed 
leaves  of  rocket  (the  old-fashioned  English  name  for  aru- 
gula).  The  contrasting  colors  and  textures  and  tastes — 
dark  against  light,  sweet  against  bitter — need  only  the 
lightest  of  dressings  to  set  them  off. 

As  spring  wears  on  and  the  leaves  unfurl,  French  sor- 
rel and  spinach  grow  luscious  and  large,  ready  to  move 
from  salad  bowl  to  soup  pot.  Combined  with  overwin- 
tered leeks,  a  handful  of  rice,  and  pure  spring  water, 

Signs  of  spring.  Clockwise  from  top  left:  Small  is  beautiful;  dandelion 
salad;  potage  sante;  pasta  with  vegetables.  China  from  Hollyhock, 
Foster-lngersoll.  and  Circa  Antiques,  LA  Details  see  Resources. 
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Spring  mesclun 


they  make  potage  sante,  the  soup  of 
health.  Next  thing  you  know,  the 
mesclun  includes  purslane,  tansies, 
pea  tendrils,  tarragon,  and  baby  let- 
tuces. Then  lamb's-quarters  have  re- 
placed spinach,  mustard  greens  are 
cooking  size,  and  full-grown  spring 
lettuces  (Lolla  Rossa,  Four  Seasons, 
and  Bibb  are  likely  varieties)  offer 
leaf  after  leaf  of  delight . 

In  any  gathering  of  greens  the  line 
between  wild  and  cultivated — like 
the  line  between  herbs  and  salads, 
foods  and  "spring  tonics" — is 
blurred  by  use  and  custom.  Consider 
the  dandelion.  Although  many  a  box 
of  herbicide  bears  a  mug  shot  of  Ta- 
raxicum  officinale,  tons  of  dandelions 
are  grown  by  market  gardeners  each 
year,  and  foragers  comb  parks  and 
roadsides  in  search  of  the  jagged 
leaves.  The  tradition  of  the  spring 
dandelion  feast  was  already  well  es- 
tablished in  ancient  Rome,  and  it 
continues  in  country  districts  of  En- 
gland, France,  Germany,  Holland, 
Italy,  and  Greece. 

I  cut  my  dandelion  teeth  in  rural 
Pennsylvania  when  I  was  a  budding 
foodie  of  four  or  five.  Sandy,  our 
family's  Scottish  nursemaid,  discov- 
ered I  could  be  kept  occupied  almost 
indefinitely  if  sent  to  gather  dande- 
lion leaves;  all  she  had  to  do  was 
promise  to  make  my  harvest  into  sal- 
ad with  hot  sweet-and-sour  bacon 
dressing.  We  left  the  farm  when  I 
was  eight,  and  until  sometime  in  my 
teens  I  was  sure  that  dandelion  salad 
of  blessed  memory  was  a  triumph  of 
Caledonian  cuisine.  In  fact,  it's  more 
rightly  attributed  to  the  Pennsylva- 
nia Germans,  who  simply  added  the 
sweet  touch  to  what  is  a  common  reci- 
pe throughout  northern  Europe. 


Olive  oil  is  the  dressing  of  choice 
for  southern  Europeans.  Italians 
and  Greeks  have  a  special  fondness 
for  stronger-flavored  greenery,  in 
part  because  of  a  widely  held  belief 
that  bitterness  is  a  sign  of  health-giv- 
ing qualities.  In  the  excellent  chapter 
on  the  subject  in  her  1987  book.  Hon- 
ey from  a  Weed,  Patience  Gray  quotes 
an  old  Carrarese  saying,  "Who  wants 
to  eat  a  good  supper  should  eat  a 
weed  of  every  kind." 

The  number  of  kinds  is  stagger- 
ing. Gray  lists  dozens,  many  of  them 
as  available  in  Nebraska  as  on  Naxos. 
But  from  the  gastronome's  point  of 
view,  the  great  wild  green  after  dan- 
delion is  lamb's-quarters,  Chenopo- 
d i urn  album,  also  called  white 
goosefoot  or,  along  with  lots  of  other 
things,  pigweed  (pigs  love  greens). 
The  gray  green  leaves  with  floury 
silver  backs  are  a  common  weed  of 
cultivated  ground  just  about  every- 
where in  the  United  States.  They 
have  a  delicate  taste,  rather  like  spin- 
ach but  less  acrid,  and  a  tender,  al- 
most melting  texture. 

I  learned  the  virtues  of  lamb's- 
quarters  from  my  neighbor,  artist 
Lois  Dodd,  who  got  lasting  lessons  in 
cooking  wild  greens  with  garlic  and 
oil  when  she  lived  in  Rome.  "We  were 
there  right  after  the  war,"  she  recalls. 
"The  greens  in  the  morning  market 
were  different  all  the  time,  almost  al- 
ways mixed.  And  I  still  remember 
the  shock  of  seeing  arugula  growing 
wild  along  the  Appian  Way." 

Arugula  doesn't  grow  wild  here 
(though  it  will  self-sow  in  gardens), 
but  there  are  plenty  of  other  good 
things  to  gather.  Foragers'  guides, 
from  Euell  Gibbons's  classic  Stalking 
the  Wild  Asparagus  to  Roger  Phillips's 
exquisite  Wild  Food,  will  show  what's 
what.  Even  city  dwellers  can  enjoy  an 
approximation:  exotic  greens  are 
available  from  mail-order  firms  such 
as  Fines  Herbes  in  New  York  City 
(800-231-9022,  in  New  York  212- 
334-9022)  and  Diamond  Organics  in 
Berkeley  (800-922-2396).  (When 
buying  mesclun  from  any  source,  be- 
ware of  chopped  greens:  they  don't 
look  as  good  or  last  as  long.) 

Either  way,  carpe  diem:  it  won't  be 


long  before  dandelions  will  flower, 
becoming  the  stuff  of  wine  instead  of 
salad,  the  arrival  of  peas  will  mark 
the  end  of  asparagus,  and  another 
season  will  be  on  the  table. 

Meanwhile,  remember  that  the 
key  to  really  great  greens  is  dedicat- 
ed washing.  Fill  the  sink  with  cool  wa- 
ter, shake  the  greens  around,  and  lift 
them  out.  Clean  the  basin  and  do  it 
again — and  again,  until  no  more 
sand  appears.  As  Giacomo  Castelve- 
tro  noted  in  1614,  "Too  many  house- 
wives and  foreign  cooks  get  their 
greenstuff  all  ready  to  wash  and  put 
it  in  a  bucket  of  water,  or  some  other 
pot,  and  slosh  it  about  a  little,  and 
then,  instead  of  taking  it  out  with 
their  hands,  as  they  ought  to  do,  they 
tip  the  leaves  and  water  out  together, 
so  that  all  the  sand  and  grit  is  poured 
out  with  them.  Distinctly;unpleasant 
to  chew  on." 

PASTA  WITH  SPRING 
VEGETABLES 

1 1/2  pounds  asparagus 
2  cups  chicken  broth 
2  egg  yolks 

8  ounces  orecchiette  or  other 
bite-sized  pasta 

1  bunch  small  scallions, 
thinly  sliced 

%  cup  young  beet  greens, 
finely  shredded 

2  tablespoons  plus 
Vi  teaspoon  butter 
Salt 

3  ounces  mild  goat  cheese, 
cut  into  '/a-inch  cubes 

2—3  tablespoons  finely 
chopped  mint 

Trim  asparagus,  then  cut  the  bottom 
third  from  the  stalks.  Set  tips  aside. 
Chop  the  stalk  portions  fine  and  cook 
in  the  chicken  broth  over  medium- 
high  heat  until  the  liquid  has  reduced 
by  half,  about  20  minutes.  Strain  liq- 
uid, pressing  down  on  solids.  When  liq- 
uid is  cool,  beat  into  egg  yolks  and  set 
aside.  Slice  the  asparagus  tips. 

Cook  pasta  until  al  dente.  Stir  in  the 
sliced  asparagus,  scallions,  and  beet 
greens.  Cook  10  seconds,  then  drain. 
Add  butter  to  the  pot,  melt  over  low 
heat,  then  add  the  pasta  and  vegeta- 
bles. Add  the  egg  yolk  mixture  and 
continue  to  cook,  stirring  constantly, 
until  the  sauce  has  thickened,  3—4  min- 
utes. Add  salt  to  taste. 

Pile  pasta  onto  warmed  plates  and 
scatter  cheese  on  top.  Sprinkle  with 
chopped  mint.  Serves  4. 
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FOOD 


POTAGE  SANTE 

1  large  bunch  sorrel,  about 
6  ounces 

3'/2  quarts  mixed  spring  greens 

2  tablespoons  butter 
2  leeks,  thinly  sliced 

2  tablespoons  white  rice 
'/2  cup  heavy  cream 

Salt 
V2  cup  small  chervil  sprigs  or  leaves 
\V<i  tablespoons  minced  chives 

Cut  sorrel  into  shreds.  Almost  all  the 
greens  should  be  mild-flavored — spin- 
ach, dark  green  lettuces  such  as  ro- 
maine,  beet  greens,  chard,  lamb's- 
quarters.  Up  to  3  cups  may  be  stronger- 
flavored — watercress,  frisee,  young 
mustard,  arugula.  Cut  greens  into  14- 
inch  ribbons,  then  chop  coarsely. 

Melt  the  butter  in  a  large  nonreactive 
soup  pot;  add  leeks  and  cook  over  low 
heat  until  translucent,  about  10  min- 
utes. Do  not  brown.  Add  sorrel  and 
roughly  two-thirds  of  the  greens,  the 
rice,  and  6  cups  of  water.  Bring  to  a 
boil,  lower  heat  to  simmer,  and  cook, 
partially  covered,  until  greens  are 
tender,  about  35—40  minutes. 

Whip  the  cream  until  slightly  thick- 
ened and  set  aside.  Puree  the  cooked 
greens  and  return  to  the  pan.  Add  the 
remaining  greens  and  cook  over  medi- 
um heat  about  3  minutes,  just  long 
enough  to  wilt  them.  Add  the  salt  and 
divide  the  soup  among  6  heated  bowls. 
Swirl  a  generous  tablespoon  of  the 
thickened  cream  into  each  bowl  and 
sprinkle  with  the  chervil  sprigs  and 
minced  chives.  Serves  6. 

SPRING  MESCLUN 

9-12  cups  mesclun 

2  tablespoons  rice  vinegar 
1  small  shallot,  chopped 
•1  teaspoon  Dijon  mustard 

Pinch  of  salt 
'A  cup  corn  oil 
1  tablespoon  hazelnut  oil 

There  is  no  fixed  recipe  for  mesclun. 
Quantities  depend  on  appetites  and 
the  nature  of  the  mix,  and  amounts  of 
dressing  vary  with  the  pungency  of  the 
greens.  Allow  about  l'/s  cups  per  per- 
son of  small  leaves  of  endive,  frisee, 
dandelion,  red  lettuce,  mache,  clay- 
tonia,  violets,  arugula,  watercress,  ra- 
dicchio;  fronds  of  fresh  dill,  fennel, 
chervil,  parsley,  coriander;  and  edible 
flowers.  The  aim  is  a  mix  that  provides 
a  spectrum  of  tastes  and  textures — 
sweet  and  sharp,  soft  and  crunchy. 

The  small  leaves  of  greens  should  be 
left  whole;  the  fronds  may  be  broken 
into  pieces  and  the  flowers  separated 
into  petals  or  chunks. 
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For  the  dressing,  whisk  remaining 
ingredients  together  and  let  the  mix- 
ture sit  30  minutes.  Strain  over  the  sal- 
ad and  toss  gently.  Serves  6—8. 

GREENS  WITH  GARLIC, 
RAISINS,  AND  PINE  NUTS 

l'/a— 2  pounds  strong-flavored 
cooking  greens,  such  as 
mustard  greens,  turnip  greens, 
kale,  or  broccoli  rape 
3  tablespoons  olive  oil 
2  large  cloves  garlic,  minced 
'/2  cup  pine  nuts,  lightly  toasted 
2  tablespoons  raisins 
2  tablespoons  balsamic  vinegar 
'/2  teaspoon  salt 
1  small  red  onion,  finely 
shredded 

Bring  l/s  cup  water  to  boil  in  a  nonre- 
active 1 '/2-quart  pot  and  add  greens 
gradually.  When  wilted,  partially  cov- 
er, reduce  heat  to  medium,  and  cook, 
stirring  occasionally,  until  greens  are 
soft  but  not  falling  apart,  15-20  min- 
utes. There  should  be  almost  no  liquid 
left.  If  necessary,  remove  greens  and 
boil  liquid  until  reduced  to  a  few  table- 
spoons, then  return  greens  to  pan. 

While  greens  are  cooking,  combine 
oil  and  garlic  in  a  small  skillet  and  cook 
over  medium-low  heat  3-4  minutes 


until  garlic  is  softened  but  not  brown. 
Stir  in  the  pine  nuts  and  raisins  and 
set  aside. 

When  greens  are  cooked,  stir  in  the 
vinegar  and  salt,  then  the  oil  mixture. 
Taste  and  adjust  seasonings.  Serve  gar- 
nished with  a  generous  sprinkling  of 
onion  shreds.  Serves  4—6. 

PENNSYLVANIA  GERMAN 
WILTED  DANDELION  SALAD 

8  slices  lean  bacon 
2'/2— 3  quarts  tender  dandelion 

greens,  torn  into  small  pieces 
Va  cup  cider  vinegar 
3  tablespoons  brown  sugar 
2  hard-boiled  eggs,  finely 

chopped 

Freshlv  ground  black  pepper 

Up  to  several  hours  before  serving,  fry 
the  bacon  until  crisp,  drain,  crumble, 
and  set  aside.  Pour  off  the  fat,  reserv- 
ing '/3  cup;  do  not  wash  the  skillet. 

At  serving  time,  place  dandelions  in 
a  large  bowl.  Combine  vinegar,  sugar, 
and  reserved  fat  in  skillet,  add  lA  cup 
water  and  stir  until  sugar  dissolves. 
Place  over  medium-high  heat,  bring  to  a 
rolling  boil,  and  pour  over  greens. 

Toss  thoroughly  and  garnish  with 
the  chopped  egg.  Serve  with  freshly 
ground  pepper.  Serves  6.  A 
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Parlor  Revival 

Victoriana  fills  every  nook  and 

cranny  of  two  collectors' 
Italianate  villa    By  Celia  McGee 

In  1883,  five  hundred  well-heeled  and  discriminating 
subscribers  across  America  received  the  first  install- 
ment of  the  two-volume  Artistic  Houses.  Printed  in  im- 
perial folio  size,  it  offered  seven-by-nine-inch 
phototypes  of  the  interiors  of  the  Gilded  Age's  new  rich: 
Vanderbilts  and  Hunnewells,  Havemeyers  and  Flaglers, 
railroad  magnates  and 
meat-packing  tycoons, 
oil  barons,  society  doc- 
tors, industrialists,  bor- 
derline scoundrels.  The 
furnishings  were  by  the 
great  American  design 
firms  of  the  day.  Herter 
Brothers,  Pottier  &  Sty- 
mus,  and  Louis  Comfort 
Tiffany's  Associated 
Artists  were  all  intent  on 
asserting  a  post-Civil 
War  surge  in  taste  and 
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artistic  sensitivity  and  on  locking  up  thejuiciest  commis- 
sions. But  their  glory  didn't  last.  Dismantled,  disheveled, 
stored  away,  and  forgotten,  their  opulent  furniture  and 
objects  have  only  recently  begun  to  be  salvaged  by  cura- 
tors, scholars,  a  handful  of  dealers,  and  the  occasional 
out-there  collector. 

Two  of  the  most  avid  devotees  are  DeBare  Saundei  s 
and  Ronald  Mayne,  who,  as  Stingray  Hornsby,  collect, 
sell,  and  decorate  with  the  same  kind  of  (and  often  the 
same)  high-style  Victoriana  published  in  Artistic  Houses. 
Three  years  ago  they  bought  the  vast  granite  Castle  on 
the  Green  in  northern  Connecticut,  designed  in  the 
1850s  by  Henry  Austin  for  the  Wheeler  family,  whose 
sewing-machine  factory  dominated  the  town.  "Our  fan- 
tasy," Mayne  and  Saunders  call  the  Italianate  villa  over- 
looking the  Wheelers'  erstwhile  industrial  fiefdom. 

The  Stingray  Hornsby 
honored  by  the  twosome 
was  Saunders's  uncle,  "an 
amusing  and  eccentric 
fellow"  who,  in  addition 

A  19th-century  Chinese  export 
mug  and  a  Vieux  Paris  vase, 
above  left,  above  an  English 
beaded  mantel  valance.  Above 
right  A  c.  1 845  Gothic  revival 
secretary  holds  ivories,  bronzes, 
and  lacquer.  Left:  The  master 
bedroom  combines  Eastlake- 
style  and  Gothic  revival  pieces. 
Wallpaper  by  Stingray  Hornsby. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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to  driving  the  eponymous  sports  car,  collected  oriental 
antiques.  Saunders  also  had  grandparents  and  parents 
who  collected — impressionist  paintings,  eighteenth-cen- 
tury French  and  English  furniture.  "When  we  visited  my 
grandparents,"  he  says,  "the  other  children  wanted  to  go 
outside  and  play  ball.  I  was  inside  examining  rock  crystal 
vases.  Sometimes  I  got  to  keep  one." 

After  Saunders  graduated  from  Parsons  School  of  De- 
sign, the  memory  of  the  vases  and  his  grandmother's 
rock  crystal  Cartier  clocks  resurfaced  in  sculpted  Lucite 
heads  set  with  semiprecious  stones  which  he  exhibited  at 
a  Madison  Avenue  gallery.  Passerby  Geraldine  Stutz, 
then  president  of  Henri  Bendel,  convinced  him  to  switch 
to  jewelry  and  made  him  a  star.  He  worked  with  Diane 
Von  Furstenberg  for  a  while  and,  later,  madejewelry  for 
Oscar  de  la  Renta's  shows.  He  started  a  decorating  busi- 
ness. "DeBare  has  had  about  eight  careers,"  says  Mayne. 
"I've  had  one  other."  While  traveling  on  business,  the  im- 
port-export of  foreign-car  parts,  Mayne  began  to  collect 
art  deco  and  art  nouveau. 

But  a  joint  epiphany  came  in  1 982  at  an  antiques  show 
in  a  muddy  Pennsylvania  cow  pasture  where  they  fell  for 
what  turned  out  to  be  a  signed  Pottier  8c  Stymus  Egyptian 
revival  settee.  It  got  them  started  on  the  furniture  of  a 


DeBare  Saunders  designs 
period-style  curtains  as 
intricate  as  Victorian  gowns 

period  when,  says  Saunders,  "furniture  making  was  still 
an  art.  The  art  form  you  might  compare  it  tois  opera,  be- 
cause opera  is  music,  painting,  theater,  sculpture,  archi- 
tecture. Just  in  terms  of  carving,  these  pieces  were 
treated  as  if  they  were  rare  pieces  of  sculpture." 

To  help  them  with  restoration,  Saunders  and  Mayne 
enlisted  Heinz  Muller,  a  retired  museum  conservator. 
The  name  of  their  upholsterer  is  still,  they  say,  their  big- 
gest secret.  "Every  competitor  and  museum  is  dying  for 
it.  It's  like  a  great  recipe."  They  work  with  this  mystery 
man  until  the  tufting  and  shirring,  pleating  and  cushion- 
ingarejust  to  their  liking.  "Until,"  says  Saunders,  "the  ar- 
chitecture of  the  piece  is  perfect."  A  dead  ringer  for  the 
settee  they  found  in  the  pasture  takes  up  one  end  of  their 
thirty-two-foot-long  front  parlor. 

Several  of  the  fabrics  and  the  carpets  in  the  house  have 
been  re-created  for  them  by  Scalamandre  from  recol- 
ored  document  patterns.  Saunders  designs  window 


Herter  Brothers  made 
the  parlor  easel  and 
Egyptian  revival  chair 
and  credenza,  above 
left.  Carpet  by 
Scalamandre.  Above 
right:  The  neo-Grec 
table  and  gilt  chairs 
and  sofa  in  the  garden 
room  are  by  Pottier 
&  Stymus.  Far  left:  A 
Vieux  Paris  figurine 
perfume  bottle  and 
a  vase  by  Edouard 
Honore,  c.  1850.  Left: 
A  Ball,  Black  &  Co. 
silver  tureen,  c.  1865, 
and  a  Wedgwood  urn 
are  flanked  by  American 
colored  glass. 
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ANTIQUES 

The  name  of  their 

upholsterer  is 
still  their  biggest 
secret:  "It's  like 


a  great  recipe 


>  i 


treatments  as  intricate  as  Victorian 
ball  gowns,  their  linings  alone  as  tan- 
talizing as  a  glimpse  of  "just  one  inch 
of  a  lady's  petticoat,"  he  says.  Nearly 
all  the  wallpapers  are  from  Zuber. 
The  trompe  l'oeil  silver-curtain  pa- 
per in  the  dining  room  is  the  most 
over-the-top.  "A  dining  room  should 
be  dramatic,"  says  Saunders.  "The 
eye  should  be  as  delighted  as  the  pal- 
ate is.  We  eat  in  here  every  night  by 
candlelight."  The  flatware  is  a  Ball, 
Black  pattern  patented  in  1863. 
Mayne  is  the  obsessed  cook. 

The  house  is  outspokenly  not  a 
museum.  "That  can  be  so  unamusing 
and  uninspired,"  Saunders  says. 
"We're  our  ideal  clients,"  says 


Mayne,  "because  we're  doing  this  for 
ourselves."  However  ornate,  the 
rooms  are  spare  by  Victorian  stan- 
dards, the  pieces  arranged  for  sculp- 
tural effect.  "It's  not  decorated," 
Saunders  says.  But  it's  only  because 
of  their  experience  as  decorators 
that  Mayne  and  Saunders  could  have 
pulled  off  restoring  and  furnishing 
the  eighteen-room  house  in  a  year. 
Taking  possession  of  a  place  in  com- 
plete disrepair,  with  sixteen  amps  of 
electricity  and  crumbling  walls,  they 
put  in  new  wiring,  plumbing,  and 
central  air.  They  made  a  schematic 
design,  down  to  channels  for  hiding 
picture-light  connections. 

What  didn  7  need  to  get  done  was  as 
important  as  what  did.  The  original 
gilt  window  cornices,  flooring,  plas- 
ter ceiling  medallions,  marble  fire- 
places, and  Union  Porcelain  latch 
covers  were  intact.  All  that  was  used 
to  revive  the  gilt-framed  overmantel 
mirror  in  every  room,  says  Mayne, 
was  "a  little  soap  and  water."  The 
hardest  thing  to  find  was  period 
lighting.  The  garden  room,  which 
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takes  the  overflow  during  large  din- 
ner parties,  was  designed  around  a 
gasolier  from  the  Dakota  and  in- 
cludes a  Pottier  &  Stymus  neoclassi- 
cal sofa  and  chairs  and  a  neo-Grec 
table  (by  the  same  firm),  from  New 
York's  A.  T.  Stewart  mansion,  facing 
a  painted  theater  drop  from  a  castle 
in  Spain.  Mayne  and  Saunders  have 
just  completed  a  Gothic  study  off  the 
Gothic  master  bedroom  suite. 
They're  putting  in  a  summer  dining 
room  on  the  second  floor  of  the  car- 
riage house  they  turned  into  an  Ital- 
ianate  guesthouse,  which  is  flanked 
by  a  Renaissance-style  herb  garden 
and  a  woodland  garden  centered  on 
a  goldfish  pond. 

Their  final  project  is  the  belve- 
dere, from  which  Mr.  Wheeler  could 
clock  his  factory  workers.  It's  going 
to  be  a  Turkish  sitting  room  done  up 
with  more  of  the  historic  pieces 
Mayne  and  Saunders  track  down  by 
researching  family  records,  nosing 
through  old  wedding  announce- 
ments, studying  bygone  estate  auc- 
tions, and  waiting  for  "strange 
nocturnal  phone  calls  that  make  you 
drive  three  hundred  miles  to  find 
something  either  hideous  or  so  won- 
derful it  makes  your  heart  stop." 

With  almost  everything  in  place  at 
home — the  Chinese  library,  the  la- 
dy's guest  bedroom,  the  aquarium 
for  Saunders's  pet  frog,  Duncan — 
they  can  continue  to  treasure-hunt 
for  collector  clients,  many  of  whom 
have  them  concoct  interiors  com- 
plete to  the  last  piece  of  Vieux  Paris 
porcelain.  The  governor's  mansion 
in  Albany,  New  York,  has  carpets  of 
their  design.  They're  doing  Tim 
Forbes's  Manhattan  brownstone. 
The  singer  whose  name  starts  with  M 
has  bought  from  them. 

But  few  live  the  period  like  Mayne 
and  Saunders,  with  their  fancy-dress 
balls,  Victorian  dinner  parties,  and 
the  croquet  matches  they've  reinsti- 
tuted  on  the  Green.  "It's  contagious," 
says  Saunders.  "Three  or  four  houses 
around  the  Green  are  being  restored 
now.  We're  helping  to  start  a  preserva- 
tion society."  Back  in  the  cow  pasture 
days,  Mayne  says,  "we  really  did  stand 
alone."  Not  anymore.  A 
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After  living  abroad,  the  director  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens  fulfills 
a  boyhood  ambition    By  Paula  deitz 

At  the  northern  end  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens 
at  Kew,  near  London,  there  is  an  inconspicuous 
gate  simply  marked  "Private."  Though  hidden 
from  public  view,  the  complex  of  gardens  and  greens  be- 
yond and  the  brick  buildings  that  face  them  have  become 
the  nerve  center  for  far-reaching  developments  in  the 
worlds  of  botany  and  conservation.  Since  1988,  this  has 
been  the  home  and  office  of  Professor  Ghillean  Prance, 
the  director  of  Kew,  and  his  wife,  Anne,  and  these  are 


Ghillean  Prance,  top.  Above: 
His  house  on  the  Green  at 
Kew  has  serpentine  borders  of 
perennials.  Left:  The  Victorian 
kitchen  garden  supplies 
produce  for  family  and  guests. 


their  private  gardens:  two  undulating  perennial  borders 
with  central  shrubbery,  which  extend  from  the  solidly 
comfortable  three-story  late-Georgian  house,  and  a  Vic- 
torian walled  kitchen  garden. 

Although  it  may  not  seem  unusual  for  the  director  of 
Kew  to  have  a  splendid  garden  of  his  own,  this  is  in  fact 
Iain  Prance's  first  English  garden  since  his  boyhood  days 
gardening  in  Gloucestershire.  In  1963,  while  completing 
his  doctoral  studies  at  Oxford,  Prance  went  to  New 
York — via  a  plant-collecting  expedition  in  Suriname — to 
spend  a  year  at  the  New  York  Botanical  Garden  studying 
plant  specimens  in  the  Herbarium.  He  ended  up  staying 
twenty-five  years  at  the  NYBG,  where  he  eventually  was 
named  senior  vice  president  for  science  and  led  numer- 
ous expeditions  for  botanical  exploration  and  research 
in  Brazilian  Amazonia. 

"What  I  looked  forward  to  on  my  return  to  England," 
he  said  soon  after  his  appointment  to  Kew  four  years 
ago,  "was  being  able  to  have  a  British  garden  again  in  a 
climate  that  is  suitable  for  horticulture,"  an  allusion  to 
the  extremes  of  weather  that  make  New  York  and  its  re- 
gion inhospitable  to  many  plants.  The  walled  kitchen 
garden  used  to  be  one  of  Kew's  best-kept  secrets,  but  it 
has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  Prances'  major  assets  in 
their  imperative  campaign  to  increase  the  Royal  Botanic 
Gardens'  role  in  scientific  research,  conservation,  and 
plant  exploration  throughout  the  world. 

"On  the  average,"  says  Anne  Prance,  "we  entertain 
thirty  people  a  week — occasionally  two  hundred — for 
breakfast,  lunch,  tea,  drinks,  or  dinner,  and  all  the  ingre- 
dients for  soups,  sauces,  salads,  and  vegetables,  when  in 
season,  come  from  the  kitchen  garden."  For  parties  of  up 
to  sixteen  guests  she  prepares  all  the  cuisine  herself, 
freezing  stock  and  sauces  against  future  use  for  the 
steady  stream  of  important  international  visitors  who  ap- 
preciate her  gleaming  silver  flatware  and  starched  table 
linens.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  rain  forests  and 
endangered  plant  species  everywhere  may  ultimately  be 
saved  at  the  Prances'  table.  Also,  with  the  recent  launch 
of  the  American-style  Kew  Foundation  and  Friends  of 
the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  the  number  of  guests  is 

likely  to  rise  as  Kew  tries  to 
increase  private  funding 
from  twenty  to  thirty  per- 
cent. (Guests  from  the  gar- 
den-visiting public  now  find 
a  warm  welcome  at  a  new  vis- 
itors center,  which  opened 
last  month.) 

"Nothing  gets  accom- 
plished at  Kew  without 
teamwork,"  Anne  Prance 
emphasizes.  Although  her 
profession  is  teaching  En- 
glish as  a  second  language, 
she  has  become  a  key  player 
in  her  informal  group  of 
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Endangered  plant  species 

everywhere  may  be 
saved  at  the  Prances'  table 

gardeners,  scientists,  and  flower  arrangers.  Just  steps 
away  from  the  Prances'  back  door,  along  a  path  lined 
with  old  camellias  and  a  mulberry  tree,  the  walled  garden 
has  retained  the  same  general  workaday  plan  since  Vic- 
torian times,  and  with  constant  harvesting,  its  appear- 
ance changes  daily.  High  walls  of  mellow  brick  are 
enhanced  by  espaliered  fruit  trees  and,  in  summer, 
climbing  sweet  peas. 

In  what  Iain  Prance  calls  the  microclimate  of  the 
walled  garden,  peas,  potatoes,  broccoli,  leeks,  and  fennel 
are  just  a  few  of  the  crops  rotated  periodically.  Among 
several  varieties  of  pole  beans,  the  orange  red  scarlet 
runner  stands  out  against  a  summer  sky.  Raspberries, 
gooseberries,  and  currants  are  grown  under  wire-mesh 
cages  to  protect  them  from  the  birds.  And  the  herb 
section  would  suffice  in  beauty  and  quantity  even  on  its 
own.  Rows  of  marigolds  grown  alongside  the  tomato 
plants  help  to  repel  insects,  and  to  set  an  example  in 
conservation,  the  natural  mulch  used  to  fertilize  the 
garden  does  not  include  peat  from  endangered  bogs.  A 
small  potting  shed  houses  an  orderly  array  of  garden 
tools  and  wire-mesh  trays  of  onions  drying  in  the  sun. 
Inside  a  small  greenhouse  set  against  the  garden  wall, 
four  grapevines  clamber  up  the  glass. 

To  accommodate  the  expanding  programs  at  Kew,  the 
Prances  reassigned  some  of  the  interior  of  their  wisteria- 
draped  residence  as  more  public  areas  for  meetings  and 
official  receptions.  The  private  dining  room  was  relo- 
cated upstairs  overlooking  the  double  borders  and,  be- 
yond them,  the  Princess  of  Wales  Conservatory  within 
the  public  area  of  Kew  proper. 

"One  of  the  first  changes  we  made  to  the  garden,"  says 
Anne  Prance,  "was  to  widen  the  borders,  to  give  them  an 
exaggerated  serpentine  edge."  By  grading  the  heights  of 
perennials  planted  in  front  of  the  old  shrubbery,  they 
have  linked  the  two  elements,  and  now  the  deep  green 
background  foliage  contrasts  with  delphiniums,  tree 
peonies,  phlox,  dianthus,  and  Sedum  spectabile  'Meteor'. 
At  seven-thirty  breakfast  meetings  the  view  often  in- 
cludes a  dew-drenched  shadow  of  a  tree  before  the  sun 
has  burned  off  the  dew. 

A  crescent  of  blue  and  brown  iris  separates  the  private 
garden  from  the  croquet  lawn  where  Kew  staff  mem- 
bers often  compete  at  lunchtime.  Iain  Prance's  office 
is  in  the  green-shuttered  administration  building,  just 
across  the  garden  (he  also  maintains  a  small  research  of- 
fice in  the  Herbarium  where  he  works  mornings  from 
seven  to  nine).  At  the  end  of  the  day,  he  has  only  to  cross 
the  lawn,  but  still,  he  says,  "the  house  and  garden  make 
such  a  nice  place  to  come  home  to."  A 
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ARCHITECTURE 


Cubism  in 
the  Round 

In  what  is  now  Czechoslovakia,  for  a  few  exhilarat- 
ing years  before  World  War  I,  leading  a  cubist  life 
was  a  tantalizing  possibility.  A  coterie  of  Czech  intel- 
lectuals, artists,  and  patrons  wrote  at  cubist  desks, 
toasted  with  cubist  glasses,  and  entertained  on  cubist 
sofas  in  rooms  decorated  with  cubist  fabrics  and  wallpa- 
per. Cubist  architects  in  Prague  and  other  parts  of  Bohe- 
mia built  about  a  dozen  multistory  structures — including 
villas,  apartment  buildings,  and  a  spa — which  looked  as 
though  Braque  or  Picasso  had  painted  them  in  space, 


Czech  architects  gave 
new  dimension  to  the 
principles  they  learned 
from  the  paintings  of 
Braque  and  Picasso 
By  Joseph  Giovannini 


their  facades  as  elegantly  faceted  as  the  bodies  of 
the  "demoiselles  d'Avignon." 

For  all  its  spatial  suggestiveness,  cubism  in 
France  remained  the  pursuit  of  artists  rath- 
er than  architects.  It  was  only  the  Bohemians 
who  fully  understood  the  architectural  po- 
tential in  cubism  and  took  it  into  the  third  di- 
mension. From  1911  through  1914,  in  what 
was  one  of  the  earliest  episodes  of  abstract 
architecture  and  perhaps  the  First  reaction 
against  functionalist  modernism,  Czechs  searched 
for  the  spirit  and  hidden  dynamics  in  matter;  they 
created  buildings,  objects,  and  furniture  whose  surfaces, 
like  the  ripples  and  swells  of  bodies  of  water,  suggested 
the  movement  of  forces  beneath.  The  crvstalline  bas-re- 
liefs on  these  animated  facades  also  represented  a  reac- 
tion against  the  faint  ornamentalism  and  organic 

Cubism  took  habitable  form  only  in  Czechoslovakia,  in  the  work  of  such 
architects  as  Josef  Gocar.  whose  1912-13  apartment  house,  top  left, 
juxtaposes  a  curved  bay  with  faceted  planes,  and  Josef  Chochol.  whose 
facades  for  a  1913  apartment  block,  left,  and  a  191 1-12  villa,  center  left, 


are  abstractions  in  three  dimensions.  Pavel  Janak  applied  cubist  theory 
to  a  chair,  191 1-12,  center  right,  and  a  ceramic  box.  191 1,  above  left. 
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Czech  cubists 

searched  for 

the  spirit  and 

hidden  dynamics 

in  matter 

naturalism  of  dream-state  fin  de 
siecle  Viennese  architecture. 

Prague  in  those  years  was  alive 
with  new  ideas.  Intent  on  forming 
their  own  cultural  identity,  Czech 
painters  were  eschewing  the  Aus- 
trian capital,  traditionally  the 
source  of  their  artistic  influence,  in 
favor  of  Paris;  they  returned  bear- 
ing  the  banner  of  cubism.  In 
Prague's  avidly  receptive  intellec- 
tual climate,  works  by  Picasso  and 
Braque  were  being  exhibited,  Ein- 
stein was  lecturing,  and  Kafka  was 
writing.  According  to  Milena  La- 
marova,  head  of  the  department  of 
design  and  a  curator  at  the  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts  in 
Prague,  the  Big  Bang  in  architecture  came  in  1911,  when 
the  Group  of  Plastic  Artists  was  founded.  Pavel  Janak, 
the  primary  exponent  of  the  movement,  was  among  the 
first  to  propose  buildings  conceived  as  expressions  of 
force  rather  than  function.  His  earliest  drawings  show 
prismatic  architectural  surfaces,  without  any  supporting 
structure,  as  though  mass  had  become  energy.  Antifunc- 
tionalists  wanted  matter  to  radiate  joy. 

A  precocious  and  unique  movement,  Czech  cubism 
anticipated  neoplasticism  in  Holland  and  suprematism 
and  constructivism  in  Russia  before  losing  its  momen- 
tum at  home,  first  to  war  and  then  to  politics.  For  several 
decades  the  furniture  and  ceramics  as  well  as  the  houses 
and  apartment  buildings  created  during 
this  daring  experiment  languished,  dis- 
credited by  the  state  as  abstract,  nonfigu- 
rative,  bourgeois,  and  unintelligible  to 
the  masses.  Beyond  this  official  disap- 
proval, the  objects  and  buildings  were  ob- 
scured by  the  overwhelming  beauty  of  the 
city  of  Prague,  which  assimilated  such  rad- 
ical presences  by  an  unconscious  act  of 
aesthetic  integration:  spired  medieval 
churches,  endless  Habsburg  palaces,  and 
Jugendstil  concert  halls  lulled  away  the 
shock  of  cubism. 

But  in  the  1950s,  without  making  ideo- 
logical declarations,  a  few  curators  in 
Czechoslovakia  started  quietly  collecting 
cubist  pieces  that  otherwise  might  have 
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Beveled  surfaces  and  unexpected  angles 

animate  Gocar's  writing  desk,  above  left, 

and  table  clock,  above,  and  the  vitrine  he 

designed  for  his  own  apartment,  bottom. 

Left:  Sunlight  accentuates  the  folded  planes 

and  projecting  elements  of  a  Chochol 

apartment  house  on  the  Vltava  River. 

been  lost.  Now  the  liberalized  cul- 
tural politics  of  the  Velvet  Revolu- 
tion have  made  possible  a 
celebration  of  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Czech  cubism.  Last  May 
the  Museum  of  Decorative  Arts  in 
Prague  organized  a  major  exhibi- 
tion in  association  with  the  Nation- 
al Technical  Museum  and  the 
Vitra  Design  Museum  in  Germa- 
ny— under  the  patronage  of  two  presidents,  Vaclav  Ha- 
vel of  Czechoslovakia  and  Richard  von  Weizsacker  of 
Germany.  In  a  public  acknowledgment  of  support  that 
amounted  to  a  political  statement — and  was  much  ap- 
preciated by  the  Prague  intelligentsia — Havel  attended 
the  exhibition's  debut.  An  enlarged  version  of  the  show 
then  opened  at  the  Vitra  Museum  in  Weil  am  Rhein, 
where  it  became  the  first  exhibition  to  occupy  the  whole 
of  the  spacious  deconstructivist  museum  recently  com- 
pleted by  Frank  Gehry,  a  prismatic  building  conceptual- 
ly akin  to  the  cubist  work  displayed  inside.  The  nearly 
three  hundred  pieces  in  the  traveling  show  offer  con- 
vincing evidence  of  a  promising  adventure  in  architec- 
ture and  design.  (The  exhibition,  funded  largely  by  the 
Vitra  Museum,  is  at  the  Centre  Georges 
Pompidou  in  Paris  from  March  18 
through  June  9;  it  is  scheduled  to  open 
at  the  Cooper-Hewitt  Museum  in  New 
York  in  the  spring  of  1993.) 

Perhaps  the  most  eloquent  statement 
of  cubist  architecture  is  a  five-story 
apartment  building  by  Josef  Chochol  in 
a  Prague  neighborhood  remarkable 
only  for  two  of  his  other  cubist  build- 
ings (including  a  villa  facing  the  lan- 
guid Vltava  River).  The  masonry  walls 
of  the  1913  apartment  block  are 
sculpted  into  facets  that,  with  a  raking 
sun,  break  into  large  diamonds  of  light 
and  shadow  which  contradict  the 
structural  lines  of  gravity.  These  sur- 
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ARCHITECTURE 

The  vanity,  with  its  trio  of 

adjustable  mirrors,  captured 

the  cubist  imagination 

face  modulations,  based  on 
oblique  planes  passing 
through  vertical  and  horizon- 
tal planes,  transform  the  apart- 
ment  block  dynamically. 
Chochol  abstracted  the  building 
on  its  own  facade;  Picasso  could 
hardly  have  transformed  it  fur- 
ther on  canvas. 

Other  buildings  of  like  spirit 
appear  in  surprisingly  promi- 
nent locations,  even  in  a  neighbor- 
hood adjacent  to  Prague  Castle.  In 
Stare  Mesto,  the  old  town,  drivers 
emerging  from  the  Interconti-    In  a  1919  photograph, 
nental  Hotel's  underground  ga-    ^the  camera  rec°rds 

°  °         the  fragmentation  of 

rage  confront  a  block-long    its  own  image  in  the 
apartment  house  by  Otakar  No-    mirrors  of  a  Godar 

votny,  completed  just  after    vanity.  AJpvej  Panels 

.  on  the  sides  of  a  Janak 

World  War  I.  Its  classical  order  is    desk,  1911-12,  echo 

irregularly  fragmented,  its  sur-  its  bulging  silhouette, 
faces  heaving  in  faceted  movement.  The  effect  is  most 
pronounced  when  the  building  is  seen  from  an  oblique 
angle,  the  planes  shifting  against  one  another.  In  an  ear- 
ly attempt  at  energizing  space,  Novotny  also  adapted  the 
cubist  principle  of  dynamizing  and  deforming  mass  to 
the  wrought-iron  gates  and  railings,  which  project  from 
the  flat  planes.  In  Josef  Gocar's  1911-12  three-story  spa 


in  the  North  Bohemian  town  of  Bohdanec,  the  architect 
tiered  and  folded  the  pediments  over  the  entry  with  the 
skill  of  an  origami  master  and  angled  mullions  to  create 
the  illusion  that  windows  bulge  from  their  frames. 

With  their  Gothic  churches  and  baroque  buildings, 
Czechs  had  long  appreciated  the  spiritual  pulse  possible 
in  stone.  Janak,  in  the  1913  renovation  of  a  baroque 
house  on  the  main  square  at  Pelhfimov  in  South  Bohe- 
mia, capitalized  on  its  undulations  by  turning  the  curves 
into  facets,  underscoring  the  common  interest  of  the  two 
styles  in  the  articulation  of  movement  rather  than  con- 
struction. But  such  spirited  experimentation  on  facades 
did  not  affect  the  floor  plans  or  interior  spaces,  which  re- 
mained straight,  regular,  and  suitable  for  any  upright 
burgher  and  his  family.  Cubism  inside  these  buildings 
was  a  matter  of  chairs  and  china  cabinets  and  chande- 
liers. Perhaps  the  self-imposed  limitation  was  a  matter  of 
engineering:  in  a  world  before  computers,  asymmetri- 
cally structured  buildings  would  have  required  more 
time  to  calculate  than  to  build. 

The  architects  who  were  the  primary  agents  of  Czech 
cubism  often  sketched  out  in  objects  their  ideas  for  build- 
ings. Chairs  have  always  been  a  laboratory  for  architects, 
and  Janak  designed  a  cubist  classic:  the  back  is  a  triangle, 
the  seat  a  trapezoid  with  one  subtly  folded  edge,  and  the 
legs  are  bent  at  the  ankle,  changing  profile  as  a  viewer 
walks  around.  The  simple  planes  themselves  have  an  or- 
namental quality.  Desks  were  also  favorites  for  cubist  in- 
vestigation; most  seem  to  bulge,  as  though  restraining  an 

explosion  at  their  core.  A 
few  ceramic  pieces  contain 
the  whole  cubist  thesis, 
among  them  a  white  stone- 
ware jewel  box,  designed 
by  Janak,  with  black  lines 
accentuating  its  crystalline 
edges:  the  surfaces  are  bro- 
ken into  triangular  faces  and 
pyramids  that  make  up  an 
unprecedented  polyhedron. 
But  perhaps  the  object  that  most  engaged  the  cubist 
imagination  was  the  vanity;  its  triptych  of  adjustable  mir- 
rors afforded  the  opportunity  of  designing  constantly 
changing  reflections.  Cut  in  the  profile  of  gemstones  and 
beveled  at  the  edges,  the  mirrors  of  two  vanities  in  the 
show  reflect  and  fragment  one  another  so  that  no  image 
survives  intact.  In  a  playful  period  photograph  of  an  im- 
posing 1912—13  brown-stained  oak  vanity  by  Gocar,  the 
shrouded  camera,  stationed  on  a  tripod  in  front  of  the 
central  mirror,  photographs  its  own  segmented  image. 
The  instrument  of  the  supposedly  neutral  photograph  is 
itself  "painted"  by  the  vanity  into  a  cubist  diorama. 

The  vanity  would  do  the  same  to  a  Prague  couple 
dressing  for  the  evening-he  knotting  a  cubist  cravat;  she 
arranging  an  off-the-shoulder  scarf;  both  transformed 
by  the  oddly  shaped  and  faceted  mirrors,  as  by  a  painter's 
eye,  into  a  living  object  lesson  in  cubism.  A 
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The  New  Hand  Painted  Pilaster  Kitchen 

INSPIRED  BY  EIGHTEENTH  CENTURY  COUNTRY  FURNITURE,  SMALLBONE'S  new  hand-painted  kitchen 
includes  free-standing  pieces  such  as  bacon  settles  and  dressers.  The  kitchen  is  named  after  the  pilasters 
which  are  based  on  original  Georgian  mouldings  and  have  been  used  to  break-front  the  dentil  cornice. 

SMALLBONE  kitchens  remain  unique  because  they  combine  the  detail,  proportions  and 
construction  of  fine  furniture  with  ultimate  function.  Specially  trained  artists  can  create  literally  any 
colour  or  effect  in  your  own  home.  With  SMALLBONE,  the  choice  is  yours. 


150  EAST  58TH  STREET,  NEW  YORK  NY  10155.  TEL:  (212)  644  6006  •  34  EAST  PUTNAM  AVENUE,  GREENWICH,  CT  06830.  TEL:  (203)  869  0619 

315  SOUTH  ROBERTSON  BLVD,  LA,  CA  90048.  TEL:  (213)  550  7299 

For  Your  124  Page  $10  Catalog  Please  Call  Toll  Free  1  800  765  5266  m  .,    k 
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Joanna  Rock  prints  wallpapers  inspired  by  Amish 
quilts  and  the  Alhambra  By  Eve  m.  Kahn 


NOBODY  ELSE  DOES  WHAT  I  DO— 
they'd  be  out  of  their  minds  if  they 
did,"  says  Joanna  Rock,  a  one-wom- 
an wallpaper  factory.  First  she 
dreams  up  a  bold  repeatable  pattern 
and  carves  it  into  an  eleven-inch 
linoleum  block.  Then  she  paints  an 
eleven-yard-long  strip  of  paper  with 
latex  paint,  slathers  the  block  with 
contrasting  latex,  and  presses  it 
along  the  paper's  length.  Finally,  she 
hangs  the  results  to  dry  on  an  over- 
head rack,  like  a  preposterous  bed- 
sheet.  For  the  rare  orders  too  large  to 
handle  herself,  Rock  hires  a  silk 
screen  studio  to  pump  out  football 
fields  of  her  designs — with  regret. 
"There's  no  movement,  no  subtle 
discrepancies,"  she  sighs. 

A  fast-talking,  easy-laughing  na- 
tive of  a  London  suburb,  Rock  ac- 
quired printing  skills  in  the  mid 
1970s  when  she  was  at  London's 
Royal  Academy  of  Music  studying 
guitar.  Discontent  with  her  courses 
and  decrepit  living  quarters,  she 
took  comfort  in  a  part-time  job  as  a 
printer  for  Peggy  Angus,  a  linoleum 
block  wallpaper  pioneer.  "That  job 
was  a  lifesaving  force,"  Rock  recalls. 
Another,  she  adds,  was  classmate 
Charles  Rock.  He  swept  his  bride 
first  to  the  San  Francisco  area,  where 
he  taught  music  and  she  founded 
her  wallpaper  business,  and  then  to 
Dobbs  Ferry,  a  New  York  suburb, 
where  he  now  practices  law.  When 


Jazz  Age-style  geometric. 


An  Alhambra  tile  design  adaptation. 


Joanna  Rock,  left,  hand-prints  her 
wallpaper  designs  to  give  them  texture 
and  subtle  variations.  Below:  She 
carves  a  leaf  pattern  into  a  linoleum 
block.  Details  see  Resources. 


Colin  and  Oliver,  the  Rocks'  seven- 
year-old  twins,  are  in  school,  she  de- 
scends into  the  basement  and  labors 
over  paper.  A  single  roll  takes  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  Rock  generates 
a  few  hundred  rolls  annually. 

A  door  laid  on  sawhorses  acts  as 
her  work  surface;  columns  of  paint 
tins  ring  the  room  on  a  waist-high 
shelf.  The  walls  carry  samples  of 
the  twenty-one  patterns  in  her  line: 
abstract  squiggles,  Amish  quilt- 
style  pinwheels,  tapestry  lions.  Al- 
so on  display  are  inspirations  for 
future  designs:  photos  of  a  two- 
hundred-year-old  daffodil -filled 
wallpaper  found  in  Quentin  Bell's 
former  Sussex  house  and  a  vibrant 
Precolumbian  textile. 

"Everywhere  1  look,  I  see  some- 
thing worth  adapting,"  says  Rock, 
who  restrains  herself  to  two  new  ad: 
ditions  per  year  to  avoid  stretching 
too  thin.  And,  whenever  possible,  she 
installs  her  wallpapers  herself,  bask- 
ing in  the  textures.  But  her  devotion 
to  hard  work  does  not  preclude  a 
longing  for  recognition.  Showing  off 
a  delicate  white-on-cream  floral 
print  she  produced  for  Diane  Saw- 
yer's home  dressing  room,  she 
muses,  "The  business  keeps  simmer- 
ing along,  and  maybe  someday  it'll 
grow  too  big  for  this  basement."  A 
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Scenes  from  Everyday  Life 

The  realism  of  Stone  Roberts  suggests  mysteries 
beneath  familiar  surfaces  By  Douglas  Brenner 


ART 

The  ghost  of  a  Dutch  master  would  probably  smile 
at  the  paintings  of  Stone  Roberts,  a  forty-one- 
year-old  New  Yorker.  The  smile  might  first  show 
recognition  and  approval:  "Ah  yes,  one  of  those  still  lifes 
we  used  to  call  breakfast  pieces."  But  admiration  might 
well  turn  to  bemusement  as  the  practiced  eye  passed 
from  exquisitely  luminous  lilies,  lemons,  and  gourds  re- 
flected in  silver  and  glass  to  a  plastic  kitchen  timer  paint- 
ed with  no  less  elegant  precision.  A  modern  version  of 
the  hourglass  that  symbolizes  fleeting  moments  in  the 
classic  vanitas?  A  shape  and  texture  that  simply  caught 
the  artist's  fancy?  A  privatejoke?  Unanswered  questions 
echo  through  much  of  Roberts's  work.  More  often  than 
not  the  resonant  enigma  centers  on  the  mysterious  work- 
ings of  time,  the  ways  the  artist  puts  history  and  memory 
to  use  in  grasping  an  ephemeral  present. 

As  a  boy  growing  up  in  North  Carolina,  Roberts  pored 
over  the  color  plates  in  Francis  Henry  Taylor's  Fifty  Cen- 
turies of  Art,  and  he  still  remembers  exactly  which  images 
he  found  most  absorbing:  Hubert  van  Eyck's  The  Cruci- 
fixion, a  Diirer  watercolor  of  a  hare,  Veronese's  Mars  and 
Venus  United  by  Love,  an  Ingres  portrait.  Over  the  years 
Roberts  came  to  appreciate  abstract,  pop,  and  other 
movements  that  dominated  the 
contemporary  art  scene,  but  when 
he  began  to  study  drawing  and 
painting  as  a  Yale  undergraduate, 
he  knew  that  his  personal  style 
would  be  more  akin  to  that  of  the 
pictures  he  had  loved  in  childhood. 


Stone  Roberts,  top, 
with  The  William 
A.  V.  Cecil  Family, 
1990-91,  a  modern 
conversation  piece 
rich  in  ancestral 
symbolism.  Above: 
Lemons,  Lilies,  and 
Gourds,  1987.  Above 
right:  The  Visit,  1989, 
alludes  to  religious 
iconography.  Right: 
Luke  and  Flowers, 
1987,  casts  Roberts's 
dog  in  the  role  of 
a  naughty  cupid. 


Now,  as  a  figurative  artist  in  his  own  right,  Roberts  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  weight  of  associations  that  a  gesture, 
a  pose,  or  an  object  can  carry.  All  the  same,  his  paintings 
entice  the  eye  not  simply  to  travel  through  time  but  also 
across  the  dense,  richly  varied  surface  of  an  artifact  very 
much  in  the  here  and  now.  Brush  strokes  make  the  fold 
of  a  sleeve  almost  palpable;  color  suffuses  a  shadowy 
bruise  on  the  skin  of  a  pear,  creating  episodes  in  a  pure- 
ly visual  drama  that  can  be  enjoyed  without  art  historical 
footnotes.  Sensation  and  thought  are  tightly  interwo- 
ven in  patterns  as  intricate  as  those  of  the  oriental  car- 
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ART 


pets  that  are  a  recurrent  motif. 

At  its  most  obvious,  Roberts's  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  past  may  be  as 
direct  as  the  depiction  of  Seymour 
Guy's  1873  group  portrait  of  the  Wil- 
liam H.  Vanderbilt  family  which  is 
included  in  the  artist's  own  1991  por- 
trait of  Vanderbilt  descendants,  the 
William  A.  V.  Cecil  family.  The  Cec- 
ils commissioned  the  new  painting  to 
hang  opposite  Guy's  at  Biltmore,  the 
ancestral  house  Roberts  used  as  the 
setting  for  his  picture.  Such  formal 
reprises  underscore  particular  dy- 
nastic loyalties,  while  the  subtle 
counterpoint  of  glances  and  distant 
stares  within  the  conventional  for- 
mat of  a  conversation  piece  hints  at 
universal  ambiguities  of  family  ties. 
"I  like  the  idea  of  a  painting  one  can 
come  back  to  again  and  again  and  see 
different  things  in,"  says  Roberts. 
"You  should  almost  be  able  to  read  it 
like  a  novel,  with  different  relation- 
ships emerging  over  time." 

It  is  tempting  to  tug  at  narrative 
threads  in  Roberts's  paintings,  espe- 
cially when,  following  centuries-old 


precedent,  he  has  applied  a  mytho- 
logical or  biblical  title  to  a  scene  of 
characters  in  modern  dress.  In  Venus 
and  Adonis  (1987-88),  Venus  could 
be  a  regular  customer  at  Bergdorf 
Goodman,  and  the  stricken  Adonis, 
laid  out  on  a  penthouse  floor,  has  a 
tennis  player's  tan  lines.  One  need 
not  be  an  art  historian  to  sense  por- 
tentous overtones  in  The  Visit  (1989). 
In  lighting,  tone,  and  composition, 
this  work  shows  that  Roberts  has 
looked  long  and  hard  at  Caravaggio 
and  Georges  de  la  Tour.  Most  of 
their  followers  would  have  called 
such  a  piece  The  Visitation  and  made 
sure  that  every  detail  identified  it  as 
the  meeting  of  the  Virgin  and  Saint 
Elizabeth  recounted  in  Luke  1:39— 
56.  Roberts  has  taken  a  different 
tack.  Details  such  as  the  iris  (long  as- 
sociated with  Mary),  the  spilled  wine, 
and  even  the  harnessed  dog  (like  the 
leashed  monkey,  a  traditional  em- 
blem of  sensuality  held  in  check)  can 
indeed  be  interpreted  according  to 
standard  iconography.  But  the  play- 
ing cards,  the  sunglasses,  the  chario- 


teer pattern  on  the  jacket  of  the 
blonde  (a  likeness  of  Roberts's  wife, 
Betsey) — what  do  they  signify? 
These  may  just  be  women  any  well- 
connected  New  Yorker  might  know 
going  about  their  worldly  pursuits, 
though  there  is  a  lingering  intima- 
tion that  mundane  encounters  can 
offer  unexpected  epiphanies. 

The  dog,  a  portrait  of  Roberts's 
spaniel,  Luke  (Saint  Luke  is  the  pa- 
tron saint  of  painters),  figures  in 
many  works.  In  Luke  and  Flowers 
( 1 987),  he  is  caught  in  the  midst  of  a 
minor  domestic  mishap,  as  if  one  of 
Stubbs's  animal  sitters  had  bounded 
off  into  Hogarth's  The  Rake's  Prog- 
ress. Or  Luke  could  be  the  metamor- 
phosis of  countless  naughty  cupids 
oroneof  Balthus's  bad  children.  The 
subject  is  also  a  fine  excuse  for  a  dy- 
namic diagonal  composition,  a 
chance  to  play  off  fur  against  linen 
and  peonies,  crimson  and  ocher 
against  black  and  white.  With  charac- 
teristic irony,  Roberts  nimbly  trans- 
forms a  leap  of  the  imagination  into  a 
tableau  of  contemplative  stillness.  A 


International  Paper  Is  Jetting 
Nature  Take  Its  Course  At  Hais  Point. 


Haig  Point  on  Daufuskie  Islam 
is  a  place  of  tidal  marshlands, 
pristine  beaches,  serene  lagoons 
and  majestic  forests.  All  carefully 
managed  in  natural  harmony  by 
International  Paper  Realty 
Corporation  of  South  Carolina. 

I  [ere,  nature — with  a  little  help 
from  master  designer  Rees  Jones — 
shaped  a  glorious  2()-hole  golf 
course  ranked  in  the  top  third  of 
"America  s  100  Greatest  Courses'"  by  Golf  Digest. 
And  rated  a  pure  joy  by  our  members  and  their  guest 

Just  a  relaxing  fern  ride  from  Hilton  Head  Islam 
Haig  Point  is  a  natural  sanctuary  free  of  cars  am 
crowds.  Come  live  among  live  oak  and  flowering 
magnolia.  Play  golf  or  tennis  and  dine  at  the  CIud 
Travel  tree-shaded  lanes  by  electric  cart  or  horse- 
drawn  carnage.  And  return  home  to  a  wav  of  life  that 
takes  the  best  of  the  past.  And  preserves  it  for 
the  future. 

To  Arrange  Your  "Taste  of  Haig  Point" 
Call  l-80l)-992-,%:*5  Today.  Fax  1(803)686-5713 


AT  HOME  ON  DAUFUSKIE  ISLAND 


*(  Hl.f  includes  3-days/2 -nights  accommodations,  daily  breakfast,  two  dinners,  one  found  of  golf  with  cart,  tennis,  carnage  tide,  ferry  boat  transporanon  between  Haig  Point  and  Hilton  Head,  applicable  taxes  and  tips  for 
two.  Airfare  not  included.  Obtain  the  Property  Report  required  by  federal  law  and  read  it  befote  signing  anything.  No  federal  agency  has  judged  the  metits  or  value,  if  any,  of  this  property.  Void  whete  prohibited  by  law. 
Plans  are  subject  to  change  without  notice.  Property  is  registeted  with  the  New  Jetsey  Real  Estate  Commission.  Registration  does  not  constitute  an  endotsement  of  the  merits  or  value  of  the  project.  Obtain  and  read  the 
N.J  Public  Offering  statement  before  signing  anything.  Illinois  Registration  *IL  101-373-01-00.  1L.  App.  *lL-92-15.  *85-15-l  34  NJREC  ©1992  International  Paper  Realty  Corporation  of  South  Carolina.  Craig  C 
Ostergard,  Broker-in-Charge. 
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"That's  how  we  lost  the  craft  of  soil  management." 

The  new  four-volume  3,000-page  dictionary,  pub- 
lished here  by  Stockton  Press  ($695,  $795  after  April  1 5), 
is  in  no  way  a  revision  of  the  1 95 1  Royal  Horticultural  So- 
ciety dictionary,  which  Griffiths  dismisses  as  "the  last 
great  puff  of  colonialism,"  a  work  "rooted  in  life  below 
stairs  or  life  in  the  potting  shed."  Since  he  put  aside  re- 
search for  his  doctoral 
thesis  on  cycads  four 
years  ago  to  take  on  the  RHS  project 
under  editor  in  chief  Anthony 
Huxley,  Griffiths  explains,  he  has 
dedicated  himself  to  producing  an  orig- 
inal work  of  "systematic  and  beautiful 
and  good  botany"  relevant  to  "the  very  intensive  but 
small-scale  domestic  garden"  of  today — not  just  in 
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Mark  Griffiths,  top, 
editor  of  the  new 
Royal  Horticultural 
Society  dictionary, 
is  also  a  poet,  an 
illustrator,  above 
right,  and  a  cycad 
expert.  Above  and 
right:  His  drawings 
of  Zamia  fischeri 
and  Z.  pumila,  from 
the  dictionary. 


A  young  horticulturist  uproots  provincial  ideas  ivith 
a  revolutionary  new  dictionary  By  Patti  Hagan 


Last  fall  I  got  a  sneak  preview 
of  The  New  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  Dictionary  of  Gardening 
as  its  editor,  Mark  Griffiths,  penciled 
in  his  final  changes  in  the  cultivation 
notes:  "I'm  just  going  through  get- 
ting rid  of  peat.  The  book  is  contami- 
nated by  peat  and  insecticides  and 
herbicides."  To  encourage  healthy 
horticultural  practices,  he  relegated 
the  offending  chemicals  to  glossarial 
oblivion  at  the  back  of  the  book. 
Same  for  peat.  "For  the  last  twenty 
years  peat  has  been  the  horticultural 
panacea  in  the  U.K.,"  he  declares. 


Britain,  but  around  the  world.  Grif- 
fiths says  his  model  "for  the  look  of  the 
thing" — 400  pages  of  botanical  illustration, 
some  of  it  his  own — was  Parkinson's  Para- 
disus  ( 1 629)  and  "for  the  content"  Liberty  Hyde 
Bailey's  Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture  ( 1 900—02).  For 
the  rest  he  was  confident  he  could  "bring  a  few  new 
things  to  it,  like  conservation  and  genetic  engineering." 
He  could  certainly  draw  on  a  plant-precocious  youth: 
as  a  hay  fever-afflicted  seven-year-old,  Griffiths  read  in 
Darwin  that  "orchids  have  enclosed  pollen"  and  began 
an  orchid  collection;  at  nine  he  started  what  he  calls  "an 
extraordinary  apprenticeship"  to  noted  orchid  nursery- 
man Peter  Black;  by  ten  he  was  training  bonsai;  at  twelve 
he  fell  for  the  cycads  at  Kew  and  added  the  palmlike  trop- 
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i(  als  (o  his  collection  at  home.  "I 
was  beginning  to  get  fairly  heat- 
ed about  conservation  issues," 
he  recalls,  "and  I  thought  that 
c  ycads  were  a  group  where  peo- 
ple could  really  have  some  im- 
pact by  horticultural  means." 
Griffiths  and  his  cycads  and  or- 
chids went  up  to  Oxford  togeth- 
er in  1982,  he  to  read  English 
by  day  and  garden  for  the  de- 
partment of  botany  by  night,  the 
plants  to  join  the  University 
Botanic  Garden  collections. 
The  Linnean  Society  named 
him  a  fellow  at  twenty-three. 

Now  twenty-eight,  Griffiths 
suggests  a  nineteenth-century 
naturalist/man  of  letters:  he- 
writes  poetry  and  prose,  studies 
plants,  does  botanical  illustra- 
tion, designs  gardens,  and  edits. 
"The  dictionary  justifies  it  all," 
he  says.  "It  allows  me  to  bring  to- 
gether the  literary  interest  and 
the  taxonomic  interest  with  true 
horticultural  matters." 

Although  he  has  no  academic 
degree  in  science,  he  points  out 
that  the  dictionary  is  "very  botanical."  (Even  so,  "uncom- 
promisingly botanical"  descriptions — "elongate,  subte- 
rete,  arcuate,  wingless,  footless" — turn  poetic.)  And  de- 
spite his  having  avoided  the  "tradition  of  taxonomic 
scholasticism,"  his  dictionary  describes  and  classifies 
()(),()()()  garden  plants,  including  thousands  of  cultivars. 
Griffiths  says  the  staff  mined  catalogues  ("All  the  litera- 
ture for  modern  cultivars  is  commercial"),  consulted  the 
"best  possible  people  in  the  business,"  and  developed  a 
massive  synonymy  with  cross-references. 

"The  only  way  to  justify  having  all  this  bloody  botany 
was  to  have  something  a  little  bit  gentle,"  he  continues, 
moving  on  to  another  of  his  innovations:  the  cultivation 
notes.  "We  ended  up  looking  at  cookery  books  like  Mrs. 
Beeton  for  a  short  elegant  form  that  told  you  how  to  do 
something."  The  garden  recipes  include  charmingly 
phrased  directions  for  encouraging  plants  to  become 
"well  furnished  at  the  base"  and  "removing  all  unconge- 
nial soil,"  along  with  hybrid  cultural  asides:  cattleya  or- 
chids "have  fascinated  collectors,  corsage-wearers  and 
commentators  as  far  from  the  horticultural  community 
as  Proust  and  Nabokov." 

While  the  project's  roll  of  advisers  and  contributors  in- 
cludes more  than  two  hundred  taxonomists  and  horti- 
(  ultural  experts,  the  new  headwords  are  clearly  a  menu 
of  die  editor's  concerns:  Biological  Control,  Conserva- 
tion, Conservation  of  Gardens,  Hardiness  ("Hardiness  is 
a  complex  phenomenon,  a  highly  relative  quality  belong- 


"Orchid  coverage  has 

come  down  by  fifty  percent. 

A  lot  of  these  things 

are  actually  extinct" 


Paphiopedilum,  one  of  400  pages 
of  line  drawings  in  the  dictionary. 

ing  to  the  individual  plant — not 
to  its  projected  site"),  Plant  Anat- 
omy, United  States:  History  of 
Gardening,  Urban  Landscape. 
Ecology,  two  lines  in  195 1 ,  fills  a 
page  and  a  half  and  concludes 
with  the  observation:  "Good  gar- 
deners are  generally  successful 
because  they  are  intuitive  ecolo- 
gists:  if  they  did  not  take  account 
of  such  principles  as  competi- 
tion, succession  and  invasion, 
their  gardens  would  fail  func- 
tionally and  aesthetically.  Their 
eagerness  to  harness  these  prin- 
ciples in  such  environmentally 
friendly'  practices  as  Integrated 
Pest  Management  and  organic 
cultivation  reflects  to  some  de- 
gree a  flourishing^)!  environ- 
mental concern  in  recent  years." 
The  Conservation  entry  is  an  im- 
passioned brief  for  biodiversity 
and  plants'  rights. 

While  the  new  dictionary  is 
rich  in  textural  diversity,  much 
biodiversity  has  been  lost  to  it. 
"Orchid  coverage  has  come  down  by  fifty  percent,"  Grif- 
fiths laments.  "A  lot  of  these  things  are  actually  extinct. 
One  of  the  saddest  things  I've  had  to  do  is  throw  out 
plants  for  which  I  could  find  no  evidence  at  all  of  cultiva- 
tion." Zamia  skinneri,  a  cycad  he  had  never  seen,  kept  its 
place  only  because  he  happened  to  spot  it  in  the  window 
of  a  London  flower  shop  late  one  night  last  summer. 
Thus  the  entry  on  CITES  (Convention  on  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species)  takes  a  stern  tone — "It  is 
not  unknown  for  unscrupulous  nurseries  to  state  that 
plants  are  nursery-propagated  when  they  are  in  fact  tak- 
en from  the  wild" — and  assigns  a  job  to  every  reader: 
"Horticultural  societies  and  botanic  gardens  should  be 
encouraged  to  campaign  for  nurseries  not  to  sell  wild- 
collected  material.  .  .  .Gardeners  should  be  vigilant  and 
refuse  to  purchase  material  of  dubious  origin."  The 
book  stresses  that  hybridization  "has  largely  taken  the 
place  of  plant  collecting." 

Now  Griffiths  is  awaiting  the  critics.  He  frets  about  the 
cultivation  notes  ("Everyone  has  a  different  way  of  skin- 
ning a  cat.  People  go,  'I've  never  grown  a  cattleya  that 
way!'  ")  and  accusations  of  inconsistency.  "And  some 
people  won't  see  the  point  in  our  having  something  on, 
say,  ethnobotany."  He  adds,  "I  think  it's  actually  in  the 
nature  of  taxonomy  and  gardening  that  people  will  bick- 
er like  hell  about  it."  I  suspect  he'll  be  disappointed  if 
they  don't.  After  all,  gardening  is  overdue  for  a  good  lit- 
erary-horticultural ruckus.  A 
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LIVING    WITH 


Ferris  shifting  focus.  Clockwise 
from  top  left:  Mahogany  slat  arm- 
chair with  a  flexible  back.  Ferri  and 
his  daughter,  Marta.  Walnut  table 
with  removable  sets  of  drawers. 
Industria  Superstudio's  daylit  top- 
floor  space.  Cashmere/velvet  shawl 
over  cotton  shirt  and  pants,  all  by 
Industria.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Italian  fashio 
photographer 
Fabrizio  Ferri 


tries  some  sharp 
new  angles 


BY    WENDY   GOODMAN 


"MY  EYES  HAVE  TO  BE  BIG  IN  MY  BUSINESS,"  SAYS  PHOTOG- 
rapher  Fabrizio  Ferri,  "but  my  ears  are  bigger.  I  listen  to 
my  friends  and  Find  out  what  they  need."  In  March  1 99 1 , 
recognizing  that  the  recession  would  curtail  travel  for 
fashion  shoots,  he  opened  New  York's  Industria  Super- 
studio,  a  22,000-square-foot  rental  photography  studio. 
Now  Fern  is  launching  an  Industria  line  of  practical  and 
affordable  clothing  and  furniture,  designed  by  a  team  he 
assembled.  The  clothing  is  based  on  off-the-runway  fa- 
vorites like  the  sweaters  that  models  borrow  from  their 
boyfriends.  The  slat  chairs  have  pliable  backs,  and  the  ta- 
ble is  topped  with  removable  sets  of  drawers.  Ferri  hopes 
his  next  step  will  be  Industria  stores  with  pared-down 
studiolike  environments.  "You  go  buy  clothes  and  furni- 
ture as  you  would  camera  equipment,"  claims  Ferri. 
"You  need  to  see  the  pieces  with  no  pretense." 
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HAVING  GROWN  UP  in  New  York  with  a 
memorable  view  of  Central  Park,  I  have  found  myself  almost 
physiologically  unable  to  live  without  a  vista  or  at  least  without 
light  and  an  airy  sense  of  space.  (How  this  has  affected  me  and 
my  family  in  the  New  York  and  Connecticut  real  estate  mar- 
kets is  a  complicated  subject.)  Nothing — not  even  the  urban 
expansionism  of  the  twentieth  century — can  erase  the  Ameri- 
can longing  for  open  space,  whether  Longfellow's  forest  pri- 
meval, Thoreau's  Walden  Pond,  or,  as  in  my  early  life, 
Frederick  Law  Olmsted's  840-acre  approximation  of  the  natu- 
ral world.  This  month  we  consider  the  question  of  siting  and 
view  in  a  variety  of  ways,  examining  the  centuries-old  preserve 
of  the  Livingstons,  Aldriches,  and  other  patrician  families 

.  Oak  Hill,  like  many  Hudson  Valley  houses, 

whose  houses  front  splendidly  on  New  York's  historic  Hudson  was  built  to  take  advantage  of  views  of  the  river. 
River.  Then  there's  the  more  cultivated  slice  of  nature  of  Oscar  de  la  Renta's  garden  in  the 
gently  rolling  wooded  hills  of  Connecticut  where  ordered  beds,  allees,  and  borders  have 
been  coaxed  from  a  stretch  of  land  that  would  have  tantalized  Humphry  Repton.  A  house 
by  Christopher  Alexander,  the  idiosyncratically  modern  architect,  on  an  island  in  Puget 
Sound  has  everything  to  do  with  cooperation  with  nature — in  terms  of  both  its  spectacular 
vistas  of  towering  trees  and  the  Olympic  Mountains  and  its  own  cedar-sheathed  structure, 
designed  to  meld  with  the  forest.  Decorator  John  Oetgen's  house  in  Atlanta  offers  inward- 
looking  diversions — French  windows  to  allow  in  natural  light  and  a  garden  trellis  covered 
with  flowers  to  block  the  driveway  view.  Architect  Richard  Meier's  two  new  showstop- 
pers — the  Getty  Center  in  Los  Angeles  and  the  Canal  Plus  building  in  Paris — are  meant  to 
be  the  best-ever  spots  to  survey  their  cities;  they  both  embellish  and  oversee  their  respec- 
tive skylines.  The  April  HG  also  takes  a  panoramic  look  at  the  1 970s  in  an  intriguing  essay 
by  Herbert  Muschamp.  Getting  in  touch  with  your  feelings,  as  we  all  rushed  to  do  in  the 
seventies,  may  just  be  easier  if  you  have  a  good  view. 
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Away  from  the  fast-paced  world  pf|f| 
Oscar  de  la  Renta  contemplate.^ 
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Annette  and  Oscar  de 
la  Renta,  rigAf,  with 
Norfolk  terriers  Jupiter 
and  Lily,  in  the  avenue 
of  pear  trees.  Left:  An 
antique  armillary  sphere 
marks  the  end  of  the 
avenue  where  it  opens 
onto  a  panorama  of 
meadow  and  woodland. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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HILE  OSCAR 
de  la  Renta  was 
showing    his 
spring  ready-to- 
wear  collection  in 
Paris  last  fall — the 
only  American  de- 
signer to  be  accorded  this  privilege — 
I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  walking 
in  his  very  personal  garden  in  Con- 
necticut which  he  shares  with  his 
wife,  Annette.  Oscar  had  already 
talked  with  me  at  length  about  the 
garden,  describing  how  it  is  sur- 
rounded by  rolling  hills,  by  wood- 
land and  meadows,  about 
its  structure  and  the  way 
his  planting  plans  have 
slowly  evolved,  and  about 
his  dreams  for  the  future. 
His  strong  love  of  his  land 
came  through  clearly. 

To  be  successful,  the 
creator  of  a  garden  must 
have  a  sympathy  and  deep 
feeling  for  nature  and  a 
love  of  plants,  combined 
with  patience  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  design  and 
color — above  all  he  must 
have  artistry.  And,  of  S 
course,  he  must  realize 
that  he  is  creating  an  ever- 
changing  scene,  both  as 
the  seasons  advance  and 
as  each  year  brings  new  growth.  Os- 
car possesses  all  of  these  qualities  as 
well  as  a  lively  imagination.  He  has 
the  hands  of  an  artist,  but  they  are 
useful  hands  that  can  dig  as  well  as 
draw  and  paint. 

Born  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
he  went  to  art  school  there  and  had  a 
one-man  show  of  paintings  when  he 
was  only  seventeen.  Now,  years  later, 
Oscar  and  Annette's  New  York 
apartment  has  a  long  gallery  divided 
by  five-foot-high  bookcases  into  defi- 
nite spaces — living  room,  library, 
and  dining  area — each  one  filled 
with  paintings,  books,  and  objects  of 
everyday  life,  all  arranged  in  an  ex- 
citing, enviable  collage.  In  a  subtle 
way  those  spaces  and  our  conversa- 
tion there  prepared  me  for  the  plea- 
sures of  his  garden  and  its  compart- 
ments filled  with  varying  incident. 


It  was  in  1972  that  Oscar  and  his 
late  wife,  Frangoise,  decided  that 
they  needed  a  country  retreat  away 
from  the  bustle  of  life  in  Manhattan. 
They  imagined  a  tiny  cottage,  with 
nothing  of  special  value  inside, 
where  they  could  relax.  It  was  only 
out  of  curiosity  that  they  went  to  see 
the  Connecticut  property.  But  as  Os- 
car recalls,  "The  moment  we  drove 
in  I  said,  'This  place  is  going  to  be  our 
home.'"  Here  was  peace,  fifty-five 
acres  (now  grown  to  two  hundred),  a 
small  gabled  clapboard  house  with 
paddocks  for  horses,  and  the  most 


Brick  paths  and  circles  of  box  and  grass, 
opposite  above,  frame  beds  of  alyssum 
and  herbs  in  a  formal  garden.  Opposite 
below:  The  adjoining  enclosure  has 
borders  of  salvias,  snapdragons,  dahlias, 
and  roses  interspersed  with  nicotiana 
and  other  scented  plants.  Lemon  trees 
in  terra-cotta  pots  are  brought  out- 
doors in  summer.  Above:  In  the  pool 
garden,  white  roses  and  peonies  stand 
out  against  the  prevailing  green. 

wonderful  view.  All  his  life  Oscar  has 
loved  nature,  but  until  he  bought  this 
place  he  had  never  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  enjoy  a  rural  life. 

While  he  learned  to  garden  by  trial 
and  error  and  studied  nursery  cata- 
logues and  planting  plans,  Oscar  was 
too  busy  to  come  to  grips  with  an 
overall  design  for  his  estate,  one  that 
would  complement  and  merge  with 
the  surrounding  countryside.  His 
New  York  apartment  at  that  time 


overlooked  the  Frick  Collection,  and 
he  found  himself  fascinated  as  he 
watched  his  friend  the  great  land- 
scape architect  Russell  Page  laying 
out  the  museum's  flower  garden.  He 
invited  Russell  for  a  weekend  in  Con- 
necticut to  advise  him. 

Russell  arrived  on  Friday  night, 
and  on  Saturday  morning  Oscar 
took  him  for  a  walk  around  the  prop- 
erty. They  passed  a  small  border  that 
Oscar  had  lovingly  dug  and  planted 
himself,  and  Russell,  looking  down 
on  it  from  his  full  six  feet,  dryly  in- 
quired, "What's  that?"  "I  cannot  de- 
scribe to  you,"  Oscar  told 
me,  "the  way  that  he 
looked  at  my  prize — my 
herbaceous  border  that  I 
was  so  proud  of."  He  was 
so  embarrassed  by  Rus- 
sell's  evident;Scorn  that  he 
found  himself  saying, 
"The  people  who  used  to 
own  the  property  did  that 
and  I  simply  haven't  tak- 
en it  out  yet." 

Russell  asked  what  he 
would  like,  and  the  hon- 
est answer  came,  "I  would 
love  to  have  a  garden.'' 
"Well,"  said  Russell,  "you 
know  you'll  never  have  a 
garden — a  garden  needs 
walls  and  you  have  no 
walls.  Here  you  have  this  extraordi- 
nary view  and  all  you  can  do  is  en- 
hance it."  Oscar  was  dismayed,  but 
Russell  sketched  out  some  ideas. 

Oscar  carried  out  some  of  Russell's 
basic  suggestions,  but  from  then  on 
he  became  the  designer.  Determined 
to  have  his  flowers  and  to  plant 
hedges  to  emulate  solid  walls,  he  con- 
centrated on  establishing  a  garden 
oasis  tucked  away  where  it  would  not 
interfere  with  the  all-important  view 
from  the  house.  The  stables  were 
converted  into  a  pavilion  for  a  new 
swimming  pool,  which  now  forms 
the  heart  of  Oscar's  series  of  connect- 
ing garden  rooms  divided  by  hedges 
and  the  shrub  borders  that  screen  a 
small  greenhouse. 

To  reach  the  pool,  you  go  through 
a  white  wooden  gate  into  a  square 
formal  garden  laid  out  with  box- 
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"As  a  boy,  I  thought  scent  was  contained  in  dewdrops  on  flowers" 


wood  patterns.  The  centerpiece  is  a 
neoclassical  stone  urn  on  a  pedestal, 
and  round  this  a  bed  of  spring  bulbs 
and  summer  annuals  is  ringed  by  a 
circle  of  box.  Concentric  circles  are 
formed  by  a  brick  path,  a  band  of 
grass,  and  more  box  hedges.  Bisect- 
ing brick  paths  define  quadrants  that 
are  planted  for  color  from  spring 
through  to  fall.  In  spring  the  lily- 
flowered  Tulipa  'White  Triumpha- 
tor'  and  the  almost-black  Tulipa 
'Queen  of  Night',  generously  plant- 
ed, flower  at  the  same  time  as  the  or- 


namental  crab  apples.  During  the 
summer  the  scene  changes  to  soft 
blues,  pinks,  and  white — all  chosen 
for  their  long  flowering.  In  winter 
the  clipped  box  makes  the  picture. 
These  formal  beds  are  backed  by  tall- 
er herbaceous  flowers  to  give  an  ele- 
ment of  height  and  fullness.  No  less 
formal  is  the  planting  of  herbs  for 
use  in  the  nearby  kitchen.  The  cen- 
tral urn  with  its  ram's-head  motif 
overflows  with  gray-leaved  thyme. 

A  gate  on  one  side  leads  through  to 
the  pool  with  its  fragrant  all-white 


flower  garden,  but  if  you  walk  on 
along  the  brick  path  and  under  a 
white  wooden  archway  entwined 
with  pink  roses,  you  reach  another 
enclosed  garden.  Once  this  was  full 
of  roses,  but  Oscar  has  wisely  taken 
out  most  of  them — the  winter  cold 
was  too  harsh — and  instead  he  now 
has  borders  of  bright  colors  and  an 
abundance  of  flowers  chosen  for 
their  scent,  including  nicotiana,  di- 
anthus,  and  sweet  peas. 

I  remembered  my  conversation 
with  Oscar,  who  had  told  me  disarm- 
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inglv,  "When  1  was  a  boy  I  though! 
scent  was  contained  in  the  dewdrops 
on  flowers  and  if  I  got  up  very  early 
in  the  morning,  I  could  collect  it  and 
make  perfume.  To  my  great  disap- 
pointment it  was  not  there  at  all. "  A 
sad  moment  for  a  young  enthusiast, 
but  today  he  is  launching  a  third  fra- 
grance for  women,  Volupte,  an  al- 
luring name  celebrating  the  pleasure 
of  all  our  senses.  I  asked  Oscar  if  he 
had  his  own  garden  as  a  box  in  Santo 
Domingo,  and  I  heard  about  his  six 
older  sisters  who  grew  flowers  in 
their  small  town  yard  while  he,  the 
only  boy,  planted  spinach  and  corn 
because  he  could  sell  his  crops  to  his 


mother.  The  inspiration  of  a  warmer 
climate  and  tropical  colors  comes 
through  in  this  New  England  garden 
of  annuals  and  roses  edged  with  box 
where  four  large  clay  pots  with  lem- 
on trees  are  put  out  in  summer,  echo- 
ing the  symmetry  of  the  borders. 

Leaving  the  two  enclosed  gardens 
and  walking  on  through  the  second 
white  archway,  you  come  upon  a 
wonderful  surprise.  Instantly  the 
view  changes  to  one  of  open  space 
and  greenness,  though  the  scene  is 
still  ordered  and  disciplined.  Your 
pace  may  quicken  as  you  walk  along  a 
majestic  double  avenue  of  Pyrus  cal- 
leryana  'Red  Spire'  pears  planted  by 
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The  changing  scene.  Clockwise, 
from  opposite  above  left:  Jupiter 
poses  beside  a  box  topiary 
flanked  by  agapanthus  and 
daisies.  An  autumn  profusion 
of  antirrhinums,  zinnias,  and 
dahlias  in  the  cutting  garden. 
One  of  three  yew  "wedding 
cakes"  is  deployed  like  green 
sculpture  on  the  lawn.  Hostas 
line  stone  steps  to  the  woods. 
Rhode  Island  Reds  and  other 
hens  supplv  eggs  for  the  house 
and  manure  for  the  potager. 
A  goddess  in  a  bower  of 
white  philadelphus.  Densely 
planted  sedum  and  perovskia 
bloom  in  a  fall  border.  An 
avenue  of  spring-blossoming 
ornamental  crab  apple  trees. 
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In  spring  the  pale 
Tulipa  'White 
Triumphator'  and 
the  nearly  black 
Tulipa  'Queen  of 
Night',  right, 
surround  a  neo- 
classical stone  urn 
at  the  center  of 
the  formal  garden. 
Left:  A  550-foot- 
long  perennial 
border  parallels 
the  series  of 
"wedding  cake" 
topiaries  and 
the  pear  allee. 


Gardens  everywhere 

from  Europe 

to  New  England 

have  influenced 

Oscar  de  la  Renta's 
ideal  of  harmony 
in  the  landscape 

Powers  Taylor  and  the  late  Doug 
Bean  of  Rosedale  Nurseries.  This  al- 
lee extends  past  a  stone  urn,  three  gi- 
ant "wedding  cakes"  of  yew  topiary, 
and  up  to  an  armillary  sphere  em- 
braced by  a  double  semicircle  of 
clipped  box  bushes. 

I  n  the  ( Connecticut  countryside  be- 
yond, native  birches,  oaks,  and  sugar 
maples  are  allowed  their  freedom 
and  beauty  unimpaired.  I  was  re- 
minded of  the  estate  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son carved  out  of  the  woods  at 
Monticello.  Whether  or  not  our  sur- 
roundings are  true  wilderness,  we  all 
have  an  insatiable  wish  to  conquer 
nature,  but  we  should  never  work 
against  it.  The  subtlety  of  man's  ap- 
proach to  the  landscape  has  always 
lain  in  his  ability  to  create  a  harmoni- 
ous meeting  of  the  wild  world  and  a 
nature  that  has  been  tamed  to  his 
own  vision.  Oscar's  ideal  of  harmony 


has  been  influenced  by  many  gar- 
dens he  has  admired  everywhere 
from  Europe  to  New  England.  He 
will  undoubtedly  continue  to  explore 
the  realm  of  plants  with  an  eye  to 
blending  fresh  discoveries  into  his 
own  already  magnificent  setting. 

Besides  Oscar  and  Annette,  there 
are  the  all-important  people  who 
tend  the  estate:  Roger  Whitmore, 
the  caretaker,  and  Felix  Trinidad,  a 
Santo  Domingan,  who  like  Oscar 
have  a  natural  instinct  for  plants.  Fe- 
lix took  me  up  through  a  hosta-lined 
woodland  path  and  downhill  to  a 
working  area  where  vegetables  cho- 
sen by  Oscar  and  Annette  are  grown 
with  loving  precision.  The  cutting 
garden  next  to  this  potager  was 
bounteous  with  flowers  waiting  to  be 
gathered  and  arranged  in  the  house. 

Gardeners  and  couturiers  possess 
many  of  the  same  talents:  imagina- 
tion, knowledge,  and  industry.  Both 
know  which  colors  shock  or  coordi- 
nate, which  textures  rasp  or  soothe, 
and  both  see  fashions  change — but 
they  never  forget  that  the  concept  of 
beauty  is  timeless.  A  masterpiece  of  a 
dress  may  travel  the  world  for  many 
seasons,  and  the  world  will  always 
come  to  visit  a  distinguished  garden. 
The  taste  and  skill  Oscar  de  la  Renta 
has  displayed  in  his  professional  life 
are  amply  reflected  in  a  garden 
which,  though  beautiful  today,  will 
continue  to  mature.  A 
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The  avenue  of  'Red  Spire'  [ 
trees  changes  character  witl 
the. season's:  Afore:  In  sprin 
the  allee  looks  like  a  proces 
of  pale  bouquets.  Opposite: 
Dense  summer  foliage  caslsi 
rhythmic  bands  of  shade. 


"You'll  never  have  a  garden,"  said  Russell  Page.  "A  garden  needs  w 


you  have  no  walls.  All  you  can  do  is  enhance  the  view' 
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An  18th-~ 
calligraphy 
the  length  o 
room  above  a 
a  Clarence  Hou 
and  an  armchair  !., 
suede,  both  by  Jacq 
Emile  Ruhlmann.  Th 
diminutive  faux  marbr 
fireplace  allows  for  an 
offbeat  play  of  scale. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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The  designers'  plans  had  to  remain 
flexible  to  allow  for  fortuitous 

events  like  the  discovery  of 
a  pair  of  Ruhlmann  armchairs 


RCHITEC  I  SAL  LAROSA  OF  BEN TLEY  LAROSA 
Salasky  makes  it  a  practice  to  tell  clients 
they  should  not  expect  that  changing  their 
surroundings  will  change  their  lives:  prob- 
lems in  the  "before"  condition  will  not  dis- 
appear in  the  "after."  To  this  caveat 
one  of  the  firm's  recent  clients,  a  seri- 
ous collector  of  art  and  furniture  who  is  married  to  a 
communications  consultant,  responds,  "Sal,  you  proved 
yourself  wrong."  Restless  in  their  old  apartment,  the 
couple  were  taken  aback  by  the  uplifting  effect  their  new 
place  had  on  them.  "Sal  brought  the  kind  of  peace  into 
our  environment  that  people  search  for  all  of  their  lives," 
the  woman  explains.  "He  understood  my  need  for  tran- 
quillity. He  understood  furniture.  He  understood  me. 
From  the  first  meeting  it  wasn't  just  their  portfolio  that 
inspired  me,  it  was  Sal's  ability  to  get  inside  my  head." 
LaRosa  agrees:  "We  had  a  meeting  of  the  minds,"  a  har- 
mony that  aided  the  architects  in  the  difficult  process  of 
tailoring  a  New  York  apartment  to  a  group  of  museum- 
quality  French  furniture  that  had  yet  to  be  assembled. 

Here  was  a  couple  who  collected  contemporary  art, 
lived  in  a  streamlined  seventies  interior  while  they  raised 
their  two  children,  and  had  decided  to  downsize  from  a 
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r  confer  of  the  living  room  a  Jean-Michel 
fnk  desk  is  surrounded  by  a  Tiffany 
lp  a  Susan  Rothenberg  drawing,  and 
Igh-backsofabyBentleyLaRosa 
kskv  in  fabrics  from  Clarence  House. 
El  «*«*:  A  Howard  Hodgkinf  aiming 
,L  over  a  Eugene  Printzcabinet^nd 
Eik  screen  stands  behind  an  Albert 
Let  torchere.  OpponU  below:  Agams ^a 
Ice  Marden  canvas  the  all-star  furniture 
llup  includes  an  Edgar  Brandt  lamp  two 
Lmann  armchair,,  and  a  Frank  table. 
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three-bedroom  to  a  one-bedroom  apartment  while  up- 
grading the  quality  of  their  furnishings.  They  had  always 
appreciated  a  spare  aesthetic  but  their  appetite  for  mini- 
malist purity  had  waned.  "They  expressed  an  interest  in 
art  deco  furniture,  which,  for  people  coming  from  a 
modernist  point  of  view,  seemed  like  a  good  transitional 
style,"  says  LaRosa.  Francophiles  that  the  couple  are,  art 
deco  for  them  meant  elegant  pared-down  pieces  com- 
posed of  wonderful  materials  by  such  masters  as 
[acques-Emile  Ruhlmann,  Jean-Michel  Frank,  and  All- 
elic Arbus — not  the  Hollywood  deco  of  mirror  and 
chrome  and  jagged  lines. 

So  while  their  clients  started  shopping,  Bentley  La- 
Rosa  Salasky  got  to  work  clarifying  the  layout  of  the  pre- 
war apartment  which  had  good  light  and  views  north  and 
west  but  no  extraordinary  features.  The  emphasis  on 
late  twenties  and  early  thirties  designs  focused  their  ef- 
forts on  creating  clean  rooms  with  graceful  proportions 
and  classical  detailing.  In  the  words  of  the  woman  client. 
"The  architects  took  the  negatives  and  made  positives." 
An  ugly  foyer  metamorphosed  into  an  elongated  octago- 
nal entrance  hall,  paneled  in  cherry  and  anegre  veneer, 
that  is  grand  in  everything  but  size.  Tucked  into  the 
pockets  created  by  the  octagon  are  a  hall  c  loset,  off-sea- 
son closets,  and  a  passageway  to  the  kitchen  which  incor- 
porates stereo  storage  and  a  jewel  of  a  powder  room.  In 
the  living  room  a  grid  of  beams  introduced  a  new  ele- 
ment of  balance,  and  a  tiny  fireplace  added  an  unexpect- 
ed play  of  scale.  Lowering  a  window  and  fashioning  an 
oval  ceiling  turned  a  small  ordinary  dining  room  into  an 
intimate  elegant  one,  perfect  for  the  dinners  for  six  that 
the  owners  like  to  host.  And  in  the  master  bedroom,  an 
arc  of  molding  visually  organized  and  unified  a  wall  of 
closets  and  a  door.  All  of  the  rooms  show  distinct  charac- 
ter, but  the  flow  between  them  is  smooth  because  each, 
with  the  exception  of  the  master  bedroom  suite,  now  has 
multiple  entrances.  Notes  LaRosa,  "Providing  main 
paths  makes  the  apartment  feel  bigger." 

As  the  carefully  composed  architectur- 
al plans  fell  into  place,  the  furniture  line- 
up remained  in  a  state  of  flux.  When  the 
owners  found  a  pair  of  Ruhlmann  chairs 
in  Paris,  every  fabric  in  the  living  room 
had  to  be  reconsidered  and  orders  can- 
celed. For  months  a  steady  stream  of  pho- 

in  the  dining  room,  opposite,  BLS  designed 
bronze  sconces  and  a  mahogany  table  to 
complement  the  Cheuret  heron  chandelier 
in  bronze  and  alabaster  and  1920s  French 
chairs.  The  entrance  foyer  beyond  features  a 
Frank  Stella  painting  and  a  1940s  French 
table.  Above  right:  Details  of  sculptural  legs 
by  (clockwise  from  top  left)  Adolf  Loos,  BLS, 
Printz,  and  Ruhlmann.  Right:  Drawings  by 
Gustav  Klimt,  Francesco  Clemente,  and  others 
are  gathered  in  a  study  warmed  by  chamois- 
colored  wallpaper  from  Norton  Blumenthal 
and  a  sofa  in  a  Brunschwig  cotton  chenille. 
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The  shell  of  the  apartment  is  as 
carefully  crafted  as  the  furniture 


mingled  thirties 


tographs,  dimensions,  and  plans  jetted  between  the 
peripatetic  clients  and  architects.  Fortunately,  both 
camps  almost  always  agreed  on  matters  of  taste.  In  the 
end  what  everyone  learned  was  that  it's  best  to  have 
eighty-five  but  never  a  hundred  percent  of  the  furniture 
on  hand  before  the  move-in  date,  to  allow  room  for 
serendipitous  events — like  the  discovery  of  a  Frank 
screen  which,  together  with  a  Ruhlmann  daybed  and 
an  Albert  Cheuret  torchere,  forms  a  golden  composition 
in  a  corner  of  the  living  room. 

"When  you  have  the  opportunity  to  work  with  fine 
things,  they  offer  a  wellspring  of  ideas,"  says  LaRosa. 
"The  shell  of  this  apartment  is  as  meticulously  crafted  as 
the  furniture,  yet  every  surface  has  a  degree  of  re- 
straint." All  of  the  exposed  wood  was  oiled  and  hand- 
rubbed  to  a  satiny  Finish  except  for  the  mahogany  floors, 
which  are  waxed  regularly.  Some  of  the  walls  were  paint- 
ed five  and  six  times,  sanded  and  buffed  between  each 
coat;  others  were  covered  with  subtly  textured  materi- 
als— raw  silk,  linen  embossed  with  string — that  set  off  the 

art.  Original  bronze 
BLS   SeamleSSly  hardware  was  re- 

moved for  refinish- 
ing,  and  matching 
hardware  was  cast  to 

classics  with  their    nn  in  gaps,  a  haif- 

oval  piece  of  honed 
OWn  renditions  Of     slate  was  set  flush  intd 

the  living  room  floor 
for  a  new  hearth. 
Slabs  of  marble,  rath- 
er than  the  quotidian  marble  tile,  anchor  the  master  and 
guest  bathrooms,  which  are  poetic  renditions  in  frosted 
glass,  nickel-plated  brass,  and  slender  porcelain  tile  of 
traditional  French  hotel  bathrooms. 

The  few  major  pieces  of  furniture  that  couldn't  be 
found  came  from  Bentley  LaRosa  Salasky's  drawing 
boards,  including  the  master  bedroom's  king-size  head- 
board, pair  of  night  tables,  and  TV  cabinet/chest  of 
drawers  in  sycamore.  For  the  dining  room  the  architects 
created  a  mahogany  table  with  shapely  legs  that  end  in 
delicate  brass  feet,  as  well  as  tapered  bronze  sconces  de- 
signed to  complement  a  rare  Cheuret  chandelier  in  the 
shape  of  a  soaring  heron.  The  new  and  the  old  are  so 
seamlessly  mingled  that  an  antiques  dealer  who  special- 
izes in  the  period  asked  the  clients  how  they  ever  found 
nine  matching  sconces  and  a  suite  of  bedroom  furniture 
in  such  pristine  condition.  Clients  and  architect  could 
not  have  been  paid  a  higher  compliment.  A 

In  the  spirit  of  traditional  French  hotel  bathrooms,  BLS 
furnished  the  master  bath,  left,  with  a  graceful  nickel-plated 
brass  basin  and  complementary  sconces.  Opposite  above:  The 
master  bedroom  is  an  elegant  mix  of  the  new  (TV  cabinet/ 
chest  of  drawers  by  BLS,  linens  from  Pratesi,  carpet  from 
Stark)  and  the  vintage  (an  Andre  Arbus  chaise,  an  American 
1930s  parchment-covered  cabinet,  and  a  Jules  Leleu  armchair). 
Opposite  below:  On  a  wall  of  doors  an  arc  of  molding  unites 
two  closets  and  the  glass-paneled  entrance  to  the  bathroom. 


modernist  design 
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,By  Wen 

A  Frenchman  who  lives  in  MilafNang  commutes  to  Tokyo,; 
fashion  designer  Stephan  Janson  personifies  what  he  calls 


Ithe  global  citizen  rather  than  the  expatriate."  One  mark  of 

X       / 

Janson's  cosmopolitanism  is  the  name  on  the  door  of  his  new 

atelier  in  Milan:  Apolide,  an  Italian  term  for  being  without 
ties  to  any  single  state.  Another  isjUst  imiue  thaSdoor:.a  daz 
zling  series  of  frescoes  inspired  by  thp  wall  paintir^j^of  West 


African  women.  "They^e  my  tribute  to  Africa,"  he  explains, 


vibrant  back- 
^ouis  XV-style 

i  in  leopard-print  "" 
and  a  Ij&iQ  <JcT 
sofa  in  recHalrip' 
Is  see  Re*Bjurces. 
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"my  dream  vision  of  Africa." 

Born  in  Provence,  Janson  decided 
to  be  a  couturier  at  the  age  of  eight 
when  he  saw  his  grandmother's  copy 
of  French  Vogue  with  Yves  Saint  Lau- 
rent's Mondrian  dress  on  the  cover. 
"I  hardly  slept  that  night,"  he  recalls, 
"and  I  dropped  the  idea  of  being  a 
pastry  chef."  At  twelve  he  moved  to 
Paris.  "From  my  bedroom  window  I 
could  see  the  back  of  the  house  of 
Yves  Saint  Laurent.  No  need  to  say  it 
was  heaven."  The  following  year 
Pierre  Berge  invited  him  to  see  the 
next  collection.  "When  the  first  mod- 
el came  out,  I  realized  it  was  like  my 


First  day  of  high  school.  I  understood 
the  difficulties  of  my  metier,  but  I 
could  not  have  been  happier."  He 
launched  his  own  line  in  1987,  after 
several  years  in  New  York  as  a  de- 
signer for  Diane  Von  Furstenberg. 

As  for  Apolide's  decoration,  Jan- 
son says,  "I  couldn't  design  and  show 
my  collection  in  a  neutral  space."  Un- 
der the  spell  of  the  photographs  in 
Margaret  Courtney-Clarke's  African 
Canvas,  Janson  and  his  partner,  writ- 
er Umberto  Pasti,  had  painter  San- 
tino  Croci  reinterpret  patterns  from 
Ghana,  Burkina  Faso,  Mauritania, 
and  Nigeria  in  appropriately  earthy 
pigments.  In  a  week  the  walls  of  the 
stairwell  and  entrance  hall  were  cov- 
ered with  the  chevrons  and  geomet- 
ric motifs  favored  by  the  Soninke 
women  of  southern  Mauritania,  and 
those  of  the  showroom  with  rhythmi- 
cally curving  lines  of  red  against  a 
brilliant  yellow  ground,  a  Nigerian 
evocation  of  a  knotted  fishnet. 


Africa  promises  to  be  a  continuing 
influence  on  Janson.  He  and  Pasti  re- 
cently bought  a  house  in  Tangiers, 
and  he  traces  the  fluidity  of  his  latest 
collection  to  North  African  gar- 
ments. "For  me,"  he  says,  "Africa  is 
endless  inspiration."  A 


Frescoes  on 
walls  of  the 
well,  opposit 
and  entranc 
hall,  above  I 
and  above  r, 
express  wha 
Janson,  far 
calls  his  "dr 
vision  of  Af 
Above  centei 
Gio  Ponti  sc 
cotton  flanr 
Left:  Benedi 
Barzini  wea 
Janson's  win 
jersey  dress  I 
chiffon  stoli 
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Back  Porch 
on  the  Future 


For  a  house  on  Whidbey  Island, 
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architect  Christopher  Alexander    \\/W$'< 
finds  eternal  archetypes  in  a 
homespun  past.  By  Pilar  ^tftdas 

Photographs   by   Mark   Parley 
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hn  Graham's 

?,  looks 
toward  the  Olympic 
Mountains,  above. 
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Alexander  designed 
cedar-sided  house 
take  advantage  of 
site  yet  have  minimal 
pact  on  the  land. 


SI  1  I  HIS  NICE,  WARM.  OLD-FASHIONED-LOOK- 
ing  house?  It's  the  work  of  one  of  the  most 
controversial  architects  in  America.  Berke- 
ley-based  Christopher  Alexander  contends 
thai  no  matter  what  style,  contemporary  ar- 
chitecture has  produced  buildings  that  peo- 
ple bate.  It  has  strayed  from  the  traditions 
that  for  cent uiies  allowed  Everyman  to  create  simple, 
beautiful,  well-constructed  buildings.  Alexander's  at- 
tempts to  recapture  those  traditions — in  books  such  as  A 
Pattern  Language,  in  a  growing  number  of  built  works, 
and  in  a  commission  blessed  by  the  arch-populist  prince 
<>1  Wales — call  for  a  revolution  in  the  way  we  build. 

Which  is  why  Ann  Medlock  and  John  Graham  spent 
seven  years  and  every  penny  they  had  to  build  the  house 
that  Alexander  designed  for  them  on  Whidbey  Island. 
twenty-five  miles  northwest  of  Seattle  in  Puget  Sound. 
They  are  mavericks  themselves.  Medlock,  a  former  jour- 
nalist who  says  she  gol  fed  up  with  "what  is  considered 
news,''  is  the  founder  and  president  of  the  Giraffe  Proj- 
ect, a  nonprofit  organization  devoted  to  "inspiring  peo- 
ple to  stick  their  necks  out  for  the  common  good." 
Graham,  a  former  foreign  service  officer  who  served  in 
Vietnam  and  at  the  United  Nations  before  suffering 
his  own  brand  of  professional  burnout,  is  the  Giraffe 
Project's  executive  director.  They  left  a  comfortable 
life  in  New  York  for  a  vastly  diminished  income  at  the 
project,  sold  their  _        .  -r-      i  i  i  r 

apartment  as  Man-     1  he  house  reels  solid,  as  it  it  has  been  there  tor 

hattan's  real  estate- 
market  bottomed  out.  and  set  out  to  build  their  dream 
house  with  Alexander  and  Gary  Black,  the  vice  president 
of  Alexander's  Center  for  Environmental  Structure. 

Alexander  doesn't  work  the  way  most  architects  do. 
He  interviewed  Medlock  and  Graham  at  length  about 
who  thev  were  and  how  thev  envisioned  their  lives  in  the 
house.  He  and  Black  spent  hours  walking  the  denselv 
forested  site,  agonizing  over  which  trees  to  cut.  When 
something  was  built  that  didn't  look  quite  right,  it  was 
ripped  apart  and  built  again,  in  keeping  with  Alexan- 
der's belief  that  architecture  should  be  made  on-site 
rather  than  on  paper. 

The  house  embodies  main  of  the  patterns,  or  conven- 
tions, that  Alexander  spells  out  in  A  Pattern  Language.  Its 
shape  is  long  and  thin,  both  to  minimize  its  impact  on  the 
land  and  to  maximize  daylight  in  each  of  the  rooms, 
which  are  strung  together  like  beads  on  a  necklace.  The 
walls,  enclosing  a  structure  of  heavv  wood  members,  are 
almost  a  foot  thick.  "The  difference  in  this  house  is  the 

The  view,  opposite  top,  from  the  sunny  living  room  through  the 
octagonal  hall  toward  the  kitchen  illustrates  Alexander's  taste 
for  alternating  light  and  dark  spaces.  Opposite  bottom:  The 
informal  dining  area  bevond  the  kitchen  has  its  own  deep  bay 
window  and  mountain  vista.  Above  right:  The  bed,  made  up 
with  linens  from  the  Cottage  in  Langlev,  Washington,  is  set 
into  an  alcove  framed  bv  the  bookcases  of  the  dressing  room. 
Right:  Natural  light  floods  the  stairwell.  Details  see  Resources. 
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construction  system,"  says  Black.  "You  feel  the  way  it's 
made."  Dark  and  light  spaces  are  alternated  so  that  you 
are  always  drawn  toward  the  light.  Alcoves  and  bay  win- 
dows—  places  for  quiet  conversation  or  reading — 
abound,  as  do  built-in  seats  and  bookcases.  Color  is  used 
in  every  room,  in  hues  chosen  by  Medlock,  who  showed  a 
firm  grasp  of  Alexander's  theories  on  the  subject. 

The  (  ompleted  house  feels  solid  and  warm,  as  if  it  has 
been  there  forever.  The  light  alone  is  worth  a  trip.  A  car- 
penter who  helped  build  the  house,  Curt  Brown  (who  is 
married  to  Alexander's  sister-in-law),  says,  "It's  a  strange 
thing  to  be  emotionally  attached  to  a  building,  especially 
today.  I  have  a  lot  oi  my  soul  in  that  building.  There's  a 
certain  spirituality  to  it — it  gets  at  your  gut." 

Medlock  and  Graham  freely  admit  that  the  Alexander 
experience  was  no  picnic — it  took  forever  and  cost  more 
money  (ban  they  had.  Nevertheless,  they'd  do  it  again. 
"If  you  just  want  a  place  to  live,  don't  do  this,"  counsels 
( .1  aham,  who  is  no  stranger  to  risky  business;  as  part  of  a 
Harvard  team  in  1963,  he  made  the  only  successful  di- 
rect ascent  to  date  of  Mount  Mckinley's  north  face.  "But 
if  you  want  to  make  a  miracle,  do  it."  A 


A  mudroom  paved  with  handmade  tiles,  opposite,  leads  from 

the  main  entrance  to  the  kitchen  and  dining  area.  An  octagonal 

room,  above,  with  a  compass  rose  painted  on  its  flooi,  provides 

a  transition  between  living  and  dining-kitchen  areas  and  opens 

onto  stairs  on  one  side  and  a  porch,  top,  on  the  other. 
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In  his  garden 
room  Oetgen 
covered  furniture 
in  a  Brunschwig 
check  and  used 
antique  pediments 
as  shelves  for 
displaying  prized 
objects  and  gifts 
from  friends. 
Opposite:  Cody,  a 
bearded  collie, 
sits  in  the  entry 
before  a  stool 
with  a  cushion  in 
a  fabric  designed 
by  Oetgen.  The 
spiked  column 
serves  as  a  coat- 
rack.  Details 
see  Resources. 
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I  LOVE  HARLEQUINS.  SOME- 
times  I  think  I  am  a  harle- 
quin," John  Oetgen  said  to 
me  not  once  but  several 
times  over  the  course  of  a 
day  together.  This,  coming 
from  one  of  Atlanta's  hot- 
test decorators,  gave  me  pause  until  I 
saw  his  house  in  Ansley  Park.  Clearly 
a  harlequin  had  his  hand  in  many  of 
the  decorative  effects  here.  The  walls 
are  costumed  in  vivid  colors  and  the 
rooms  are  arranged  like  stage  sets, 
each  offering  its  own  distractions. 
Designed  to  be  lived  in  at  night,  Oet- 
gen's  house  is  charged  with  an  air  of 
mystery  and  magic. 

The  Queen  Anne-style  brick 
structure  built  around  1910  was  di- 
vided a  decade  ago  into  two  spacious 
houses  with  a  shared  entry.  By  the 
time  Oetgen  bought  his  half  in  1 989, 
his  career  as  a  decorator  and  an- 
tiques dealer  was  in  full  swing.  After 
dismissing  the  possibility  of  working 
in  the  family  insurance  business,  he 
had  graduated  cum  laude  with  an  in- 
terior design  degree  from  Georgia 
Stale  University  and  gone  on  to  win 
decorating  awards,  mastermind 
charity  events,  open  an  antiques 
shop,  and  develop  an  impressive  list 
of  clients — friends  he'd  grown  up 
with  in  Atlanta  and  even  the  man  in 
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the  other  half  of  the  brick  house. 

Oetgen's  new  neighbor  happily 
gave  him  free  rein  in  the  shared  ves- 
tibule, and  the  jester  went  to  work. 
Challenged  by  the  lack  of  closet 
space,  Oetgen  opted  for  a  coatrack  in 
the  form  of  a  plantation-size  column 
that  is  pierced  with  gold  spikes, 
which  serve  as  hooks,  and  stops  be- 
fore it  reaches  the  ceiling — "It's  fake, 
and  I  don't  want  anyone  to  think  it's 
real."  The  effect  is  the  antithesis  of 
imposing  southern  grandeur.  The 
same  holds  for  the  flower  arrange- 
ment, which  is  gloriously  simple: 
anemone  blossoms  and  lilacs  in  four 
squat  gold  pots.  Says  Oetgen,  "This 
way  you  can  see  what's  important — 
the  stem  and  the  bloom."  On  the 
walls,  gray  grosgrain  ribbon  studded 
with  tacks  simulates  molding  and 
gives  the  room  perspective,  an  idea 
he  adapted  from  one  of  his  French 
heroes,  decorator  and  antiques  deal- 
er Madeleine  Castaing. 

In  the  living  room,  Oetgen  con- 
jures an  entirely  different  world. 
With  a  minimum  of  gold  paint  and 
admirable  restraint,  he  suggests  no 
less  than  the  universe.  "I  wanted 
something  that  was  mystical  and 
amusing  at  the  same  time,"  he  says. 
"The  idea  is  that  the  painted  grasses 
on  the  walls  are  the  earth.  The  swirls 


A  terra-cotta  harleq 
stands  by  a  Sonia  De 
engraving  in  the  livii 
room,  which  is  patterned 
with  gold  symbols  of  eart 
and  sky.  The  armchair  in 
Clarence  House  silk 
and  the  banquette  in 
Cowtao  &  Tout  velve 
both  Oetgen  designs. 
Curtains  of  Scalamandre 
silk  hang  from  steel  pipe 
Ijejl:  A  mirror  reflects  th 
mantel  with  moss-coveret 
urns  bv  Ed  Stiffler. 
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are  symbolic  clouds  or  eternity.  And 
the  stars  and  moons  represent  the 
heavens."  At  night  the  room  glows, 
the  heavens  twinkle.  Three-dimen- 
sional gilded  plaster  stars  and  moons 
of  varying  sizes  and  shades  shine  out 
from  above,  some  just  a  faint  glim- 
mer, some  bold  and  bright. 

Beyond  the  metaphorical  grass 
walls,  sophisticated  comfort,  not 
cleverness,  prevails.  Possessed  of  a 
gentleman's  education — Oetgen  has 
traveled  extensively,  read  extensive- 
ly, observed  extensively — he  intelli- 
gently mixes  elements  that  he  admires 
most  from  a  range  of  styles:  a  touch 
of  eighteenth-century  classicism 
here,  twentieth-century  moderne 
there.  ("I  like  every  century,  except 
maybe  the  thirteenth,"  says  the  deco- 
rator, which  might  explain  why  his 
work  for  clients  bears  no  signature 
imprint,  just  good  taste.)  Roomy 
banquettes  that  he  modeled  after 
French  salon  furniture  hug  the  walls, 
while  the  rest  of  the  seating  floats  on 
a  sea  grass  carpet  in  the  middle  of  the 
room.  There  are  armchairs  to  sink 
into,  klismos  chairs  tinted  a  celestial 
silver  to  perch  on,  and  a  square  brass- 
st udded  ottoman  to  use  as  either  a 
leg  rest  or  a  table.  The  soothing 
grays,  yellows,  and  browns  of  the 
upholstery  fabrics  are  too  close  for 
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contrast,  close  enough  for  calm.  At 
one  end  of  the  room,  Oetgen's  alter 
ego — a  harlequin  in  terra-cotta — 
surveys  the  scene,  toe  pointed  dainti- 
ly on  an  art  deco  commode  in  front 
of  a  Sonia  Delaunay  engraving  in  viv- 
id red,  green,  and  blue. 

The  Delaunay,  as  it  turns  out,  is  a 
gentle  introduction  to  Oetgen's  pal- 
ette. Blue  and  green  watery  stripes 
wiggle  on  the  walls  of  his  dining 
room,  furnished  with  an  array  of 
pedimented  bookcases  and  comple- 
mentary Queen  Anne— style  and 
Louis  XV-style  chairs  purchased  at 
separate  Sotheby's  auctions.  In  the 
evening  the  pierced  Moroccan  lan- 
tern hanging  over  Oetgen's  simple 
wrought-iron  table  sprays  dots  of 
light  onto  the  walls,  transforming  the 
space  into  an  exotic  retreat,  a  bedou- 
in tent  set  for  dinner. 

Upstairs,  the  bedroom  is  bathed  in 
three  shades  of  red.  Landscapes  of 
Tuscany,  Eze,  and  Guadeloupe  are 
rendered  in  broad  expressionistic 
strokes  on  all  four  walls.  The  result  is 
reminiscent  of  a  slide  show  of  a  great 
vacation  projected,  in  this  case, 
through  a  red  gel.  "In  my  bedroom  I 
wanted  to  take  a  holiday,  a  trip  to  all 
of  my  favorite  places  and  times,  in- 
cluding the  twenty-first  century," 
says  Oetgen.   (Continued  on  page  1 73) 
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Above  left:  Oetgen  turned 
his  bedrootn  into  an  exotic 
escape  by  painti 
red  landscapes  o 
Sheets  and  pillov 
Jean-Charles  de  C 
decorative  pillows  of 
Clarence  House  cut  velvet. 
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Meier  Moves  On 


x.iard  Meier 
ner  big  wheel 
letty  Center 
n  Brentwood.  The 
lels  show  the  winding 
lway  leading  up  to 
complex,  opposite,  at« 
new  J.  Paul  Getty 
cum,  opposite  inset. 


AS   THE   ARCHITECT 
BUILDS    NEW    MONUMENT 

in  Los  Angeles  ar 
Paris,  his  heroic 
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FEW  RECENT  EVENTS  IN  LOS 
Angeles  have  been  as  eagerly 
awaited  as  Richard  Meier's  de- 
sign for  the  Getty  Center — except 
perhaps  Warren  Beatty  and  Annette 
Bening's  baby  girl,  and  that  took  a  lot 
less  time.  Seven  years  in  the  making, 
the  architect's  campuslike  scheme 
for  the  museum  and  visual  arts  and 
humanities  complex  on  a  Brentwood 
hilltop  may  eventually  cost  as  much 
as  $650  million,  but  Meier  promises 
that  it  will  define  views  of  the  city  that 
"enable  people  to  see  Los  Angeles  in 
a  way  they've  never  seen  it  before." 
The  museum  building  itself  will  be  a 
cluster  of  pavilions  that  "makes  a  big 
museum  seem  like  a  series  of  small 
ones."  While  the  forms  are  classic 
Meier  modern,  the  exteriors  of  the 
museum  will  be  clad  mainly  in  beige 
travertine  rather  than  the  architect's 
signature  white  porcelain-enameled 
metal  panels.  For  a  wide  expanse  of 
the  quintessential  Meier  surface  you 
must  tune  in  to  Canal  Plus,  France's 
first  and  biggest  pay  television  com- 
pany, whose  new  420,000-square- 
foot  headquarters  now  stands  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Citroen  factory  in  Par- 
is's  fifteenth  arrondissement.  The 
facade  of  the  administrative  wing 
features  a  giant  opening — an  "urban 
window,"  says  Meier — that  frames 
the  city  beyond.  The  building,  he 
adds,  reflects  the  progressive  policies 
of  its  occupants,  but  he  is  equally 
proud  that  young  French  architects 
find  it  "Hausmannian,"  after  the  ur- 
ban planner  who  did  so  much  to 
shape  the  City  of  Light.  Vive  le  mo- 
dernisme!  Pilar  Viladas 

The  "urban  window"  in  Meier's  head- 
quarters for  Canal  Plus,  opposite,  frames 
a  Paris  view.  Opposite  inset:  The  office 
wing  seen  from  the  Seine.  Left:  The 
white  paneled  conical  tower  on  the  roof 
of  the  production  wing  houses  a  theater. 
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In  the  Osbornes'  drawiftg ionnt  ari  () 
&  Little  cotton  satin  stripe  sets  off  an 
William  Morris  florals  covering  a  pill 
and  the  long  stool  in  front  of  the  sofL 
Near  the  windows  a  Portuguese  table 
a  Tiffany  lamp  and  a  silver  frame  by 
Ivanovic.  Opposite  above:  Sir  Peter  an 
Lady  Osborne  with  their  sons  Theo,  V 
Adam,  and  Benedict.  Details  see  Res( 
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MY  LOWELL,  IN  HERSEMI- 

nal  1915  poem  "Pat- 
terns"— suffering  un- 
der the  terrible 
bondage  of  social 
constraints  and  ro- 
m  antic  con- 
flicts— asked  in  despair,  "Christ! 
What  are  patterns  for?"  It  is  a  ques- 
tion that  seems  not  to  have  troubled 
Felicity  Osborne.  In  her  Bayswater 
house  patterns  are  everywhere, 
tossed  together  in  wild  abundance, 
exaggerating  and  mirroring  and  un- 
dermining and  complementing  one 
another.  This  is  a  house  about  sur- 
face, not  about  depth;  about  what 
happens  in  two  dimensions  rather 
than  three.  It  is  sometimes  too  easy  to 
miss  the  complexity  of  the  skin  of 
things;  ornament  and  detail  can  dis- 
appear into  form  and  architecture. 
Not  at  the  Osborne  residence. 

Lady  Osborne's  husband,  Sir  Pe- 
ter, is  a  founder  of  Osborne  8c  Lit- 
tle, the  noted  English  fabric  and 
wallpaper  house.  One  thinks  of  Os- 
borne &  Little  today  as  a  firm  so  well 
established,  with  such  resonance, 
that  it  must  date  back  at  least  to  Vic- 
torian times,  but  Lady  Osborne  is 
quick  to  explain  that  it  is  only  the  Os- 
borne name  that  has  so  protracted 
and  distinguished  a  history.  "Os- 
borne &  Little  was  founded  in  the 
late  sixties,"  she  explains,  "when  my 
husband  was  just  out  of  university. 
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'I  rarely  buy  anything  so  valuable 
that  I  can't  use  it,"  says  Lady  Osborne 


Tim  Farquar's  Fire 
Eater  surveys  the 
dining  table,  opposite, 
set  with  Mason's  iron- 
stone and  Baccarat 
tumblers.  A  nearby 
bookcase,  above, 
houses  several  pieces 
of  early  20th  century 
English  pottery, 
including  a  tiered 
pot  by  Clarice  Cliff 
and  a  range  of 
Carlton  Ware.  Left: 
Three  William  De 
Morgan  plates  rest 
on  a  John  Pollard 
Seddon  dresser, 
which  dominates 
the  melon-colored 
entrance  hall. 
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He  and  his  brother-in-law  Antony 
Little  felt  that  there  was  no  interest- 
ing wallpaper  available  in  England 
and  set  up  a  shop  with  paper  they 
printed  themselves  by  hand.  We 
were  all  very  young  then,  and  it  was 
experimental — though  we  pro- 
duced, I  think,  some  very  beautiful 
things."  That  store — in  what  has 
since  become  the  fashionable  shop- 
ping area  of  Brompton — caught  the 
eye  of  a  director  of  Clarence  House 
when  he  was  strolling  in  London;  his 
decision  to  distribute  the  wallpapers 
in  America  contributed  to  the  mete- 
oric rise  of  Osborne  8c  Little. 

These  days,  Osborne  &  Little  is 
one  of  the  great  establishments  of 
English  design,  with  a  worldwide 
staff  of  more  than  250  and  its  own 
showrooms  in  America.  Though  the 
company  continues  to  produce  wall- 
papers, it  is  increasingly  focused  on 


The  colors  are  muted,  but  they  are  not  faded 


The  wallpaper  in 
the  master  bedroom, 
opposite,  and  most 
of  the  fabrics  are 
Osborne  &  Little 
creations,  from 
the  damask  at  the 
windows  to  the 
patchwork  on  the 
bed.  The  dressing 
table  and  the 
headboard,  left,  are 
19th-century  pieces. 
Above:  Minton 
tiles  recount  the 
Arthurian  legend, 
and  Edward  VIII 
coronation  glasses 
flank  a  Maling 
dish  of  Crabtree 
&  Evelyn  soaps. 


the  several  collections  of  fabrics  it 
launches  every  year.  Most  of  the  wo- 
ven fabrics  are  made  in  France,  but 
the  silks  and  print  fabrics  are  En- 
glish, except  for  the  most  delicate 
prints,  which  are  done  in  Switzer- 
land. Osborne  &  Little  has  no  single 
and  easily  articulated  style  but  the 
emphasis  is  usually  on  elegant  pat- 
terns in  English  colors:  muted  semi- 
pastels  of  peach  and  yellow  or  deep 
red,  blue,  and  green  to  which  gold 
and  silver  metallic  threads  or  paint 
are  often  added.  The  apparently  sol- 
id colors  are  always  complex;  among 
the  Osborne  &  Little  classics  are  a  se- 
ries of  wallpapers  that  imitate  paint 
effects,  and  many  of  today's  papers 
have  a  richness  that  comes  from  the 
layering  of  several  closely  related 
tones  in  their  backgrounds.  The  fab- 
rics use  surface  and  texture  to  in- 
crease the  lushness  of  pattern. 

Nearly  all  the  fabrics  and  wallpa- 
pers in  the  Osborne  house  are  from 
Osborne  &  Little.  I  asked  Lady  Os- 
borne whether  this  was  a  matter  of 
policy — home  as  showcase — and  she 
laughed.  "Other  people's  fabrics, 
though  often  very  beautiful,  are  not 
free,"  she  said.  The  drawing  room 
paper  has  a  pattern  of  two-toned 
gold  stars  on  a  rich  cream  back- 
ground; it  looks  like  the  background 
for  an  Annunciation.  The  curtains 
are  wonderfully  sumptuous  cream 
silk  taffeta  with  green  edges.  In  the 
kitchen/dining  room  there  are  classic 
stripes;  in  the  bedroom  the  curves  of 
a  scroll  pattern  in  the  wallpaper  are 
echoed  on  a  larger  scale  by  the  pais- 
ley design  in  the  curtains. 

To  limit  discussion  of  pattern  to 
the  papers  and  fabrics  would  be  to 
miss  the  real  point  of  the  Osbornes' 
house.  Seldom  have  I  encountered  I 
such  an  array  of  inlaid,  painted,  and  I 
veneered  furniture  and  of  exquisite- 
ly decorated  and  richly  fashioned  ce- 
ramics— even  the  bindings  of  the 
books  stand  out  here  in  the  full 
splendor  of  their  embellishment. 
The  collection  is  strongest  on  arts) 
and  crafts;  there  are  William  Morris 
fabrics  and  chairs  and  William  De| 
Morgan  vases,  plates,  and  tiles. 
There  are        (Continued  on  page  1 72)  I 
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Architect  Steven  Harris  rides  the  crest  of 


color  and  geometry  in  a  Florida  beach  house 
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Photographs   by  Scott   Frances 


IF  THE  COMPETITION  IS  FIERCE  AT  DAYTONAS  LEGEND- 
ary  speedway,  the  competition  is  also  fierce  across  Sea- 
breeze Bridge  at  the  beach  where  a  packed-to-the-point- 
of-aesthetic-cannibalism  assortment  of  cheap  motels  and 
fast-food  restaurants,  of  sandy  souvenir  shops  and  drive- 
in  liquor  stores,  of  teeny-weeny  bikini  emporiums  and 
Blockbuster  Video  outlets  jostle  one  another  for  the  I 
win/you  lose  prize  of  the  passerby's  attention.  "Look  at 
me!"  cries  the  Pepto-Bismol  pink  tile  roof  of  Sophie 
Kay's  Coffee  Tree  Family  Restaurant.  "No,  look  at  me!" 
shouts  the  aqua  neon  strip  adorning  the  cobalt  blue  aw- 
ning of  Amigo's  Original  Tex-Mex.  "Eat  here!"  shrieks 
Hog-Heaven  Bar  BQ,  which  looks  just  the  way  a  place 
called  Hog-Heaven  Bar  BQ  should  look.  "Sleep  here!" 
cries  the  four-story-high  treble  clef  adorning  the  Sym- 
phony Beach  Motel  where,  according  to  the  sign,  the  ac- 
commodations are  IN  TUNE  WITH  THE  LORD. 

Overlaid  against  the  rowdy  visual  spectacle  of  this  in- 
souciant strip  is  a  no  less  rowdy  social  spectacle.  Of  hair- 
down  party-down  vacationers  with  Georgia,  the  Peach 
State,  plates  driving  up  and  down  the  beach  in  pickup 
trucks  filled  with  creaking  aluminum  lawn  chairs  and 
squeaking  Styrofoam  beer  coolers.  Of  local  bad  boys  in 
their  hopped-up  Camaros  tailgating  giggling  girls  with 
Farrah  Fawcett's  old  hairdo  in  Daddy's  Lincoln.  Of  little 


:pt  for  the  Juan  Gris- 
ired  mosaic  tile  pool  at 
leart  of  Chapman  Root's 
ond  Beach  house,  Steven 
-is  limited  his  allusions  to 
ces  a  bit  closer  to  home, 
eguard  tower,  a  bait  shop, 
:ies  motel,  a  milk  bottle 
i  the  ringtoss  down  on  the 
ona  boardwalk,  a  frozen 
— the  more  you  look,  the 
■  you  find  indigenous  to 
da's  east  coast  community. 
>site:  Harris  on  the  beach. 
i Is  see  Resources. 


old  ladies  in  GM-blue  Olds  98's  with 
window  blinds  easing  ever-so- 
cautiously  into  the  Publix  super- 
market parking  lot.  There's  also  a 
beachside  boardwalk  where  you 
can  hear  the  siren  song  of  sex  and 
drugs  and  rock  and  roll  inter- 
spersed with  the  carnival  chorus  of 
miniature  golf  being  played,  fuzzy 
pink  bears  being  won  at  the  ring- 
toss,  cotton  candy  being  spun  in  the 
forever-warm  Florida  air.  The  con- 
tiguous seaside  communities  of  Daytona  Beach  and  Or- 
mond  Beach,  in  other  words,  are  the  honky-tonk  sister 
cities  of  the  Sunshine  State's  east  coast.  And  though  Or- 
mond  fancies  itself  a  bit  more  uptown  than  Daytona,  hav- 
ing, as  it  does,  more  backyard  tennis  courts,  more  beige 
houses,  and  more  "luxury"  condominiums,  it  would  not 
be  inaccurate  to  characterize  both  these  sweaty  siblings 
as  cut-off  jeans  and  bare  feet,  as  burgers  and  fries  and 
hot  apple  pies  that  come  in  little  cylindrical  boxes,  as 
$  1 5-a-night  single  rooms  advertised  as  "clean." 

Since  we  all  know  what  it  means  when  someone  says  a 

child  has  a  face  that  only 
a  mother  could  love, 
perhaps  the  best  thing 
to  say  about  Daytona 
and  Ormond  is  that 
they  have  a  face  that 
only  a  native  son  can 
fully  appreciate.  Archi- 
tect Steven  Harris  is 
one  such  native  son. 
Though  Harris  hied 
north  after  picking  up  his  degree  in  philosophy  from 
Sarasota's  then-ultraprogressive  New  College  to  attend 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design  and  Princeton,  and 
though  he  now  lives  in  a  decidedly  upscale  lower  Man- 
hattan loft,  teaches  design  at  Yale's  architecture  school, 
and  drives  to  and  fro  in  a  big  silver  Range  Rover,  he  looks 
back  to  his  youth  in  Atlantic  Beach,  Florida — a  somewhat 
less  extreme  variation  on  the  Daytona/Ormond  theme — 
with  affection.  Enormous  affection.  "The  place  is  exu- 
berant vulgarity  at  its  best,"  claims  forty-two-year-old 
Harris,  who  even  now  gets  almost  misty  looking  back:  "I 

To  the  street,  top,  as  well  as  to  the 
beach,  right,  the  Root  house  presents 
itself  as  an  unapologetically  colorful 
collage  of  discrete  volumes  and  shapes. 
Above:  In  the  atrium-style  entry,  a  sail- 
fish,  a  Buddha,  a  metal  console,  and 
a  gilded  side  chair  with  leopard  print 
leather  carry  the  quirky  collage  concept 
from  outside  to  inside.  Left:  Proper 
British  Czech  8c  Speake  fittings  from 
P.  E.  Guerin  in  the  anything-but-proper 
mosaic  guest  lavatory  by  Harris's 
collaborator,  artist  Lucien  Rees-Roberts. 
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have  a  photograph  of  my  grandmother  and  her  three  sis- 
ters standing  on  the  hoardwalk  in  Daytona.  My  parents 
had  their  honeymoon  in  Daytona.  I  remember  going  to 
the  boardwalk  in  the  evening  with  them  when  I  was  four. 
I  remember  riding  the  rides,  going  down  to  play  on  the 
beach.  There  was,  and  still  is,  that  kind  of  odd  late-forties, 
mid-fifties  hopeful  American  we-can-do-anything  quali- 
ty." From  there  Harris  moves  rapidly  and  romantically 
on  to  recount  his  formative  teens  behind  the  wheel  of  a 
convertible  Corvair  with  a  surfboard  in  the  back. 

Chapman  }.  Root  II  is  another  forty-two-year-old 
Florida  boy  who  shares  Harris's  attachment  to  Daytona 
and  Ormond,  although,  as  the  great-grandson  of  the 
man  whose  company  created  the  original  hobble-skirted 
six  and  a  half  ounce  Coca-Cola  bottle  and  as  the  son  of 
the  man  who  parlayed  that  creation  into  the  largest  in- 
dependent Coca-Cola  bottler  in  the  U.S.,  his  early  years 
at  the  beach  ran  more  along  the  lines  of  Porsches  than 
Corvairs.  But  unlike  Harris,  Root  never  left.  Nor  does  he 
intend  to.  This  beach  is  home.  Which  is  why  he  bought  a 
late-forties  rambling  oceanfront  "dump,"  as  he  char- 
acterizes it,  which  he  then  presented  to  Harris  to  reno- 
vate into  a  guesthouse  for  his  and  girlfriend  Catherine 

Rahn's  many  friends. 

Root's  enthusiasm  for  the 
project,  and,  according  to  Har- 
ris, Root  was  wildly  enthusias- 
tic, goes  hand  in  glove  with  an 
idiosyncratic  sensibility  culti- 
vated bv  travel — "Catherine 
and  I  just  got  back  from  scuba- 
diving  around  those  World 
War  II  Japanese  shipwrecks 
in  the  Truk  Lagoon" — and 
by  a  habit  of  hauling  home 
ever  more  curious  souvenirs 
to  add  to  his  ever-growing  col- 
lection. Characterizing  that 
collection.  Root  confesses,  "I  tend  toward  the  primitive, 
the  bizarre,  the  strange."  Putting  a  finer  focus  on  it,  he 
adds,  "I  mean,  I  like  tiger  penises." 

The  exotic  eye  combined  with  the  passion  for  local  col- 
or would  explain  why  Root  had  not  a  single  reservation 
about  Harris's  proposal  for  transforming  the  once-anon- 
ymous concrete  block  house  into  a  guaranteed-to-stop- 
traffic  vision  of  architectural  delight.  Although  more 
than  one  car  has  pulled  into  Root's  yard  to  ask  when  the 
amusement  park  would  be  open,  Harris  explains:  "The 

In  the  living  room,  opposite,  limestone  floors  are  enlivened  by 
Annie  Sherburne's  sea-inspired  carpets  under  a  barrel-vaulted 
ceiling  with  starry-starry-night  lights.  Roger  Crowley's  sofa  is 
upholstered  in  what  Harris  calls  "boiled  lobster  red"  boucle 
from  Giant.  Harris  designed  the  chubby  yellow  chair  covered 
in  a  Clarence  House  mohair.  The  glass  trio  is  by  Catherine 
Rahn.  Above  right:  In  the  adjacent  dining  room,  chairs  from 
Donghia  Furniture  surround  a  table  by  Roger  Crowley.  Right: 
The  view  is  the  Atlantic;  the  bench  is  by  Massimo  Iosa  Ghini. 
Above:  A  zebrawood  spiral  stair  leads  to  the  master  bedroom. 


house  was  an  attempt  to  create  something  that  repre- 
sents the  authentic  culture  of  this  beach  community.  In  a 
funny  way  it's  an  incredibly  unpretentious  building;  it's  a 
series  of  dumb  sheds.  The  issue  being  addressed  is  cul- 
tural engagement.  Maybe  it's  even  a  bit  political.  It's  not  a 
bourgeois  house  because  the  ideas  that  inform  it  are  not 
bourgeois  visions  of  what  a  house  should  be.  They  are 
'motel,'  they  are  'boardwalk.,'  they  are  'pier,'  they  are 
'grandstand,'  they  are  'bait  shop,'  they  are  'lifeguard  tow- 
er.' "  The  house  is  also  unabashedly  flamboyant,  Harris 
concedes — has  there  ever  been  a  purple,  a  green,  a  yel- 
low, a  red  so  blisteringly  bright?  "Because  it's  so  over  the 
top  in  terms  of  taste,  most  people  hate  it,"  chortles  the  ar- 
chitect. "Not  enough  people,  but  a  lot.  They  think  it  lacks 
decorum."  Which,  of  course,  it  merrily  does. 

Encouraging  Harris  along  the  way  was  his  longtime 
companion  and  collaborator,  British-born  artist  Lucien 
Rees-Roberts,  who  spent  the  final  six  weeks  of  the 
house's  construction  in  Florida  overseeing  the  patterns, 
colors,  and  decoration,  all  of  which  he  helped  develop 
in  New  York.  Rees-Roberts's 
southern  hiatus  turned  out 
to  be  something  of  a  la- 
bor of  love  since,  ac- 
cording to  Harris, 
"Lucien's  an  En- 
glishman who 
hates  humidity." 

If  Harris's  house 
for  Root  is  a  spec- 
tacle, it  is  a  spectacle 
with  not  only  a  heart 
but  also  a  point  of 
view.  Harris  believes — 
and  is  willing  to  argue  with 
considerable  zeal — that  every 
place,  every  community,  every  culture  has  its  own  spirit 
and  vernacular,  which  should  not  merely  be  acknowl- 
edged but  glorified.  To  drive  the  point  home  to  his  archi- 
tecture students  at  Yale,  Harris  assigned  the  problem  of 
designing  a  high  school  in  Greenwich  Village  for  gay 
teenagers.  "The  idea  came  from  New  York's  Harvey 
Milk  School,  which  is  for  gay  kids  who  are  either  thrown 
out  of  or  choose  to  leave  public  school,"  he  explains.  His 
idea  was  to  "force  the  students  to  think  about  how  a 
building  relates  to  its  culture,  how  a  building  represents 
itself  to  that  culture."  Two  questions,  as  Chapman  Root's 
house  attests,  that  are  uppermost  on  Harris's  mind.  A 

The  stucco  pool  house,  above  left,  was  inspired  by  the  grand- 
stands at  Daytona's  speedway.  Opposite  above  and  opposite  below: 
The  "sin  den,"  as  the  room  held  aloft  by  metal  piers  is  called, 
was  modeled  after  the  interior  of  a  cabin  cruiser,  with  goofy 
gooseneck  lamps  and  built-in  banquettes.  Left:  In  the  master 
bedroom,  a  lamp  by  Kevin  Walz  for  Arc  International  perches 
on  a  Meret  Oppenheim  table  from  Palazzetti.  The  fish  rug 
is  by  Annie  Sherburne.  Above:  A  living  room  porthole  looks 
into  the  guest  room  lined  in  purple  silk  from  Ian  Crawford. 
A  Gianni  Versace  cotton  from  China  Seas  covers  the  bed. 


enough  people, 
but  a  lot" 
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Four  centuries  off  art  and  a  contemporary  sensibility 
reside  in  a  Paris  apartment.   By  Edmund  White 

Photographs    by    Jacques    Dirand      Produced    by    Francoise   Labro 
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PRINCELY  AUSTERITY"  IS  PERHAPS  THE  BEST 
formula  for  capturing  the  spirit  of  this 
huge  Paris  apartment.  It  occupies  a  floor 
of  a  gracious  seventeenth-century  hotel 
particulier  in  the  Left  Bank  neighbor- 
hood of  Faubourg  Saint-Germain,  once 
the  haunt  of  Proust's  duchesses,  now  the 
embassy  quarter.  The  spacious  peaceful  rooms — with 
their  marble  fireplaces,  Versailles  parquet  floors,  and 
plasterwork  cornices — are  so  eloquent  they  are  best  left 
as  monochrome  and  empty  as  possible.  Austerity  is  not 
exactly  a  French  bourgeois  virtue,  but  for  the  art  histori- 
an who  lives  here  with  her  husband,  it's  second  nature. 
Their  sense  of  restraint  and  sobriety  turns  out  to  be  the 
best  foil  for  the  majestic  proportions  of  their  apartment. 
A  studied  artlessness  rules  over  every  detail.  The  Irish 
linen  curtains,  unlined  and  unhemmed,  trail  across  the 
floor  and  are  draped  carelessly  in  improvised  swags  that 
vary  every  day  but  always  give  a  dry  yellow  tint  to  the 

A  grouping  of  18th-  and  19th-centur\  pictures  hang  in  the 
study,  above,  where  curved-back  Josef  Hoffmann  chairs  and  a 
Thonet  armchair  provide  elegant  seating.  Opposite,  clockwise 
from,  top  left:  A  drawing  by  Dominique  le  Marois  and  two 
gouaches  by  Alain  Gauvin  in  the  entrance  hall.  French  17th- 
and  18th-century  terra-cottas  on  a  marble  mantelpiece.  Jacques 
Dunbar  drawing  with  sculptures  by  Marydou  Salvy  and  Isabel 
Echarri  on  the  Steinway.  Stones,  sands,  and  bones  gathered  on 
the  owners'  travels  displayed  on  a  hall  table.  A  Caravaggesque 
saint  hanging  above  a  pottery-laden  console  in  the  salon. 


pearly  light.  The  carpets  in  the  main  salon  and  the  dining 
room  are  woven  rush — of  the  very  same  sort  used  in  such 
great  French  chateaux  as  Vaux-le-Vicomte  during  the 
seventeenth  century. 

In  the  shadowy  volumes  of  these  noble  rooms  a  sophis- 
ticated concealed  spot  picks  out  the  waxen,  nearly  green 
complexion  of  a  suffering  saint  by  followers  of  Ribera  or 
Caravaggio  or  Mateo  Cerezo.  Statues  and  paintings  of 
the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  alternate  with 
abstract  canvases  and  drawings  of  the  1950s  by  Etienne 
Hajdu  or  Jean-Luc  Perrot;  these  periods  share  the  same 
muted  palette  and  high  seriousness,  perhaps  even  the 
same  cruelty  and  sense  of  grotesque  drama. 

Very  few  pieces  of  furniture  clutter  the  generous 
spaces.  "I  want  everything  to  seem  stripped  and  bare," 
the  art  historian  declares,  "like  a  Visconti  movie  set."  In 
the  bedroom,  for  instance,  she's  placed  little  else  other 
than  an  antique  garden 

chan-,  a  massive  bed,  a  flea      The   Walls   have 
market  table,  and  black  and 

white  engravings-a  series      been    treated   tO 
by  Henri  Fantin-Latour  in- 
spired by  Wagner  operas .  In      lookoldaildthe 
the  study,  large  tables  piled 

high  with  research  books  are      COLIllCeS   dlllled 
surrounded  by  curved-back 

turn-of-the-century  chairs      tO   look   dllStV 
by  the  Austrian  architect  Jo- 
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sef  Hoffmann;  they  form  a  neutral 

background  for  a  French  painting  of    "I   want  everything  tO 
a  nursing  mother  by  an  eighteenth- 
century  student  of  Chardin  or  for  a  seem  bare,  like  a 

nineteenth-century  portrait  of  a 

Spanish  cardinal.  Visconti  movie  set," 

This  is  the  sort  of  simplicity  that 
comes  dear.  The  sofas  in  the  salon  are  SaVS   tile   OWnCT 

covered  with  raw  silk  from  Manuel 
Canovas — and  the  couple  have  six  entire  sets  of  slipcov- 
ers in  different  shades.  The  dining  room  is  painted  with 
a  subtle  wash  and  the  walls  of  the  salon  are  treated  with  a 
complicated  secco  process  to  look  old-fashioned  and  yel- 
lowed. The  cornices  have  even  been  dulled  to  look  dusty. 
The  mistress  of  the  house  and  artist  Jacques  Dunbar 
have  brushed  in  monochrome  paintings  of  baskets, 
fruits,  books,  even  a  stuffed  owl  above  the  bookcases  in 
the  library.  The  tablecloth  is  an  antique  linen  sheet,  the 
dining  room  chairs  are  from  the  Perpignan  public  gar- 
den, and  half  of  the  drawings  are  propped  against  the 
walls  or  the  bookshelves,  but  this  backstage  clutter  only 
throws  into  relief  the  quality  of  the  baroque  terra-cotta 
figurines,  the  sulfurous  martyrs — and  the  watery  light  it- 
self, always  so  hesitant  and  mutable  in  Paris. 

Like  Heraclitus  stepping  into  the  river,  the  visitor  here 
never  experiences  the  same  thing  twice.  All  is  flux — the 
position  of  the  furniture,  the  colors,  the  constantly  circu- 
lating stacks  of  books,  the  plants  and  bibelots.  Sometimes 


the  feeling  of  intellectual  concentra- 
tion is  pushed  aside  when  guests  are 
invited  in.  The  couple  count  among 
their  friends  many  artists  who  offer 
to  entertain  from  time  to  time.  One 
musical  evening  features  a  private 
concert  by  a  famous  cellist;  another, 
Russian  music  and  poetry  readings 
late  into  the  night.  Yet  another  is  de- 
voted to  the  music  and  cuisine  of  India.  But  when  the 
champagne  flutes  are  cleared  away  and  the  throws  have 
been  folded  and  stored,  the  atmosphere  of  hushed  con- 
centration is  once  again  restored.  It's  perfect  that  the 
painted  owl  in  the  library  reigns  over  the  household :  isn't 
it  the  symbol  of  Minerva,  goddess  of  wisdom? 

On  a  chilly  night,  however,  the  couple  can  look  up 
from  their  books  at  the  mementos  they've  gathered  from 
trips  all  over  the  world.  Nothing  to  covet:  just  stones, 
sand,  bones,  all  dry  spare  things  in  this  rainy  overrich  city 
of  foie  gras  and  candied  chestnuts.  A 

An  antique  linen  sheet  is  draped  across  the  oval  dining  room 
table,  above,  which  is  ringed  with  vintage  garden  chairs. 
Drawings  by  Jean-Luc  Perrot  line  the  walls,  and  an  early  20th 
century  bench  from  Cour  Interieur,  Paris,  sits  by  the  window. 
Opposite:  The  bedroom  is  sparsely  furnished — a  garden  chair, 
a  flea  market  table,  and  a  bed  surrounded  by  a  series  of 
Henri  Fantin-Latour  engravings  inspired  by  Wagner  operas. 
On  the  loft  overhead  is  an  abstract  painting  by  Eric  Bauer. 
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By  Herbert  Muschamp 
Produced  by  Charles  Gandee 


AKh  YOU  LYING  DOWN?  ON  A  U  VI  ERBED?  \VI  I  I  ,GE1 
ready,  because  the  wheels  of  retro  are  rumbling 
again.  It's  time  to  move  on  from  this  interminable 
obsession  with  the  1960s.  And  what  other  stop  is 
left  for  retro  hut  the  decade  often 
dismissed  as  the  sixties'  dull  anticli- 
max? So  get  out  your  WIN  buttons. 
Expose  the  brick  on  those  apart- 
ment walls.  Home  is  where  you'll 
be  hanging  your  houseplants  in  mac  - 
rame  holders.  And  if  the  mood 
ring  still  fits,  wear  it.  Oh,  no!  Oh. 
yes:  it's  springtime  for  the  seventies. 

But  this  time  retro's  wheels  are 
turning  full  circle — and  maybe  coming  to  a  full  stop.  For 
retro  was  a  child  of  the  1970s.  Yves  Saint  Laurent's  noto- 
rious Collection  40,  inspired  by  postwar  women's 
fashions,  hit  the  runway  in  1971.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade,  postmodernism,  retro's  highbrow  twin, 
was  in  full  pressed  flower.  What  is  there  to  retrieve 
from  a  decade  already  so  dulled  with  golden  old- 
ies? What  can  the  seventies  offer  us  now? 

Perhaps  they  can  offer  deeper  insight  into  retro's  cul- 
tural meaning,  since  in  retrospect,  as  it  were,  it  is  cleat 
that  the  seventies  differed  sharply  from  the 
twenties,  thirties,  forties,  and  other  epochs 
people  have  rifled  for  style.  Those  decades 
uelieved  in  progress.  Retro  marked  the  re- 
placement of  that  belief  with  a  fearful  re- 
luctance to  move  forward  on  the  twentieth 
century's  express  toward  the  future.  Fear 
was  a  big  item  in  the  seventies.  The  decade 
began  with  Altamont,  the  Rolling  Stones 
concert  at  which  four  people  lost  their  lives 
and  flower  children  lost  their  innocence. 
Wasn't  it  time  to  get  off  the  fast-forward 
express  before  it  crashed?  "Suicide  chic": 
that  was  an  epithet  people  hurled  at  those 
bell-bottomed  souls  who  hung  onto  the 
sixties  too  long.  Even  the  Beatles  were  telling 
us  to  get  back  to  where  we  once  belonged.  Get 
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a  job.  Oct  a  family.  Gel  a  polyester  leisure  suit.  So 
what  if  life  was  no  longer  a  gas  gas  gas?  Was  poly- 
ester really  a  fate  worse  than  death? 

In  hindsight  it  is  obvious  that  something  big  was 
going  on  beneath  the  decade's  beige 
Lltrasuede  surface,  a  cultural  shift 
we  have  yet  to  fully  comprehend. 
But  to  grasp  its  significance  we  first 
need  to  recognize  that  the  sixties  had 
a  lot  more  going  for  them  than  sex. 
drugs,  and  rock  and  roll.  Then  had 
the  entire  history  of  the  romantic 
movement  and  its  legacy  of  social 
and  artistic  rebellion.  The  sixties  did 
more  than  roll  over,  Beethoven.  They  echoed  Beetho- 
ven himself,  rolling  over  the  classical  tradition  that  pre- 
ceded him.  A  seminal  romantic  idea  is  that 
authentic  art  opposes  social  convention.  That  idea 
unfolds  in  the  writings  of  Rousseau,  the  paintings 
of  Delacroix,  the  withdrawal  from  civilized  con- 
straints into  the  primitive  state  of  nature.  It  plays 
out  in  the  shock  tactics  of  the  modern  avant- 
gardes,  out  to  scandalize  the  bourgeoisie,  frighten  the 
horses,  provoke  riots  in  the  street. 

But  what  happens  when  opposition  toso- 
cial  norms  becomes  the  social  norm?  What 
happens  when  romantic  rebellion  ceases  to 
be  the  exclusive  prerogative  of  bumptious 
geniuses  and  becomes  the  people's  choice? 
For  that  is  what  happened  in  the  1900s:  re- 
bellion became  every  adolescent's  birth- 
right. We  were  scarcely  allowed  to  proceed 
to  adulthood  without  giving  our  par- 
ents heart  failure  and  totaling  at  least  one 
car.  That  was  the  essence  of  pop  culture's 
message,  blaring  incessantly  from  every 
radio,  TV,  and  movie  screen  in  the  land. 
I  And  in  the  seventies  we  began  to  discover 
the  long-term  consequences  of  the  years 
when  romanticism  went  pop. 

The  signs  of  change  were  conspicuous  irr  the  art 
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world  early  on.  In  197  1 ,  Gordon  Matta-     easier  tO  bear     ceased  to  have  much  meaning  in  the  seveia 
Clark  and  a  few  artist  friends  got  together  to  ties.  If  there  was  a  difference  between 

create  .1  restaurant  in  a  crummy  New  York      1 11311   tilC   fear       downtown  and  uptown,  the  relationship  was 
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neighborhood  for  which  the  name  S0H0 
had  only  recently  been  coined.  A  boisterous, 
I    charismatic  figure  who  made  an  art 

If  ol  slicing  up  old  buildings  with  a  buzz      really   t)leW   it 
lA  saw,  Matta-CIark  was  a  romantic  art- 
ist in  the  old  mold.  His  venture  into  the  bos 
pitalily  business,  the  restaurant  Food 
started  out  in  the  feisty  sixties  spirit  of 
us-against-them,  a  countercultural  al- 
ternative to  uptown  manners.  There 
was  nothing  new  about  artists  setting 
up  house  in  seedy  parts  of  town.  But 
SoHoquickly  turned  into  something  radi- 
cally different  from  the  usual  bohe- 
mian  quarter.  Instead  of  a  raffish 
fringe  alternative  to  upright  decorum, 
S0H0  became  a  model  of  community 
living  and  a  social  lure  for  the  affluent. 
The  So  Ho  loft  became  a  model 
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home  in  the  seventies,  not 
just  because  it  offered  lots 
of  big  open  space  but  be- 
cause it  offered  the  pros- 
pect that  you  could  fill  up 
all  that  space  with  big 
open  houses.  Before 
long,  city  officials  were 
writing  laws  to  prevent 
bankers,  accountants, 
and  lawyers  from  moving 
into  SoHo's  lofts.  Artists 
were  now  commodity 
producers,  major  con- 
tributors to  the  urban 
economy.  Even  their 
work  reflected  a  new  so- 
cial spirit.  As  art  contract- 
ed into  minimalism, 
dematerialized  into  con- 
cept ualism,  and  was  rein- 
carnated as  performance, 
the  work  of  art  became  al- 
most secondary  to  its  so- 
cial occasion.  Those  who 
tsk-tsked  the  middle-class 
comforts  of  S0H0  artists 
missed  the  story:  a  group 
of  people  who  for  a  centu- 
ry had  stood  for  social 
alienation  now  offered  a 
fragmented  city  its  near- 
est approximation  to  a 
real  community. 
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no  longer  one  of  opposition.  The  very  idea 
ol  opposition  came  to  seem  stale  and  con- 
trived. That  was  clear  when  Richard  Serra 
put  up  his  obnoxious  sculpture  Tilted  Arc. 
Trying  to  breathe  new  life  into  the  old  oppo- 
sitional stance,  Serra  instead  proved  just  how  rancid 
the  idea  had  become.  Everyone  was  weary  of  di- 
visiveness.  By  late  1974  the  United  States  was 
out  of  Vietnam  and  rid  of  a  presidential  ad- 
ministration that  had  exploited  divisiveness 
for  political  gain.  By  the  end  of  the  decade  the 
term  "public  art"  was  in  currency,  a  sign  that  art 
had  taken  on  a  less  aggressive  social  role.  For 
many,  Joseph  Beuys  became  the  period's  most  signifi- 
cant artist  with  work  that  elicited  public  participation 
and  enacted  rituals  of  healing. 

Art  world  bonding  had  its  counterpart  throughout  so- 
ciety in  self-help  groups  like  Arica  and  est,  books  like 
Born  to  Win  and  Your  Erroneous  Zones.  It  wits  in  response 
to  these  avatars  of  "human  potential"  that  Tom  Wolfe 
bestowed  on  the  period  its  most  telling  label,  the  Me 
Decade.  Yet  in  a  way  the  label  was  misleading.  Self 
help  groups  were  notably  not  for  rugged  individualists 
spinning  freely  in  their  private  orbits.  They  were  tools 
of  social  bonding,  a  means  of  renewing  the  idea  of  com 
munity  based  on  individual  fulfillment.  The  books 
were  less  about  "doing  your  own  thing"  than  about 
inventing  a  common  language  with  its  own  useful  words 
and  phrases  like  "Do  your  own  thing."  This  was  not  i 
movement  of  Thoreaus  heading  out  for  a  lonely  spell  al 
Walden  Pond.  It  was  a  gathering  of  congenial  pals  ir 
the  bubbling  waters  of  a  hot  tub. 

It  was  a  bid,  in  other  words,  for  company — perhap 
not  coincidentally  the  title  of  a  1970  musical  by  Stephen 
Sondheim  which  dramatized  the  new  premium  on  "rela 
tionships."  But  it  was  A  Chorus  Line  which  put  the  bright 
est  spotlight  on  the  search  for  a  realignment  between  so 
ciety  and  self.  In  top  hat  and  tails,  the  chorus  line  sang  it;, 
tribute  to  "one  singular  sensation,"  the  absent  star  the 
dancers  had  auditioned  to  back.  But  the  Sensational  One 
was  also  each  of  the  dancers  on  the  line,  and  their  unity  a 
the  play's  end  as  they  high-kicked  into  their  infinite  re 
flection  in  the  show's  mirrored  set. 

Those  on  the  lookout  for  warning  signs  of  latent  fas 
cism  may  have  found  cause  for  alarm  in  this  rousini 
spectacle  of  selves  merging  into  a  synchronized  grouj 
There  were  also  those  who  detected  in  disco's  poundinj 
beat  and  machine-made  mix  the  sinister  specter  of  th 
mindless  herd.  But  in  fact,  the  point  of  A  Chorus  Line  wa 
to  introduce  the  audience  to  the  individual  dancer 
whose  lives  we  came  to  know.  These  were  not  the  faceles 
hoofers  of  a  Busby  Berkeley  musical  receding  into  mill 
tary  formation  behind  Ruby  Keeler.  And  anyone  wh 
wanted  to  get  past  the  rope  at        (Continued  on  page  1 75 


Me  Decade  self-help  classics  for  home  and  psyche,  left. 

A  button  abbreviates  the  public  mantra  "Whip  inflation  now!"  above. 
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Rokeby's  almost  exuberant  shabbiness 

speaks  of  the  Aldriches'  determination  to  keep 

the  place  afloat  come  hell  or  high  water 


HEdPPER  HUDi 
son  River  valley 
is  hardly  a  well- 
kept  secret.  It  is, 
as  valley  resi- 
dent Joan  K.  Da- 
vidson puts  it 
succinctly,  "the 
cradle  of  American  history,  Ameri- 
can art,  and  the  modern  American 
environmental  movement."  Yet  for 
various  reasons  it  remains  elusive,  a 
place  of  legends,  of  which  Rip  Van 
Winkle's  is  only  the  best  known.  The 
very  fact  that  it's  difficult  to  keep  in 
focus  a  mental  or  visual  picture  of  the 
valley  helps  protect  its  mystery  and 
the  pockets  in  which  legends  live  on. 
Ironically,  unless  you  are  one  of  a 
handful  of  landowners  lucky  enough 
to  own  a  house  overlooking  the  Hud- 
son, the  best  way  to  view  the  valley  is 
by  train,  which  follows  the  river's 
eastern  edge  all  the  way  from  the 
northern  tip  of  Manhattan  to  Alba- 
ny, in  some  cases  slicing  through  the 
backyards  of  estates,  but  generally 
keeping  a  low  profile  while  provid- 
ing breathtaking  views  that  make  the 
ride  one  of  the  most  beautiful  train 
trips  in  America. 

It  isn't  just  the  unpredictable  river 
itself,  now  unexpectedly  narrow, 
now  suddenly  opening  out  into 
broad  wind-washed  expanses  like 
the  Tappan  Zee,  elsewhere  divided 
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by  islands  or  peninsulas  which  seem 
to  have  a  private  life  of  their  own.  It 
isn't  even  the  view  of  the  west  bank  it- 
self, beginning  with  the  fortresslike 
Palisades  Ridge,  then  on  to  Bear 
Mountain  (which  looks  like  a  giant  hi- 
bernating bear),  culminating  in  the 
colossal  profile  of  the  eastern  ex- 
tremity of  the  Catskil!  range  that  be- 
gins above  Kingston  and  stretches 
some  thirty  miles  northward  and  has 
been  likened  to  the  contours  of  a  re- 
clining giantess. 

All  these  contribute  to  the  experi- 
ence, of  course,  but  there  is  some- 
thing harder  to  define:  a  sense  of 
high  adventure  as  the  train  detaches 
itself  from  the  citv  and  plunges  due 
north  into  a  land  where  place  names 
like  Rhinecliff,  Tivoli.  Wolf  Hill 
Road,  and — my  favorite — Doodle- 
town  Road  (nor  must  we  forget  Icha- 
bod  Crane  Central  School)  do 
nothing  to  discourage  that  sense.  It's 
a  place  where  workaday  rural  life 
and  the  romantic  past  coexist,  jos- 
tling each  other  only  slightly. 

Traveling  by  car  you  see  much 
less:  the  great  houses  are  for  the  most 
part  securely  tucked  away  behind 
woods  and  gatehouses  that  bar  access 
to  the  river,  though  several  (the  Mills 
and  Vanderbilt  mansions  and  Mont- 
gomery Place  in  Dutchess  County  as 
well  as  Clermont  in  southern  Colum- 
bia County)  are  open  to  the  public 


and  well  worth  seeking  out.  In  gen- 
eral, there  is  a  healthy  mix  of  public 
and  enlightened  private  stewardship 
that  has  helped  secure  the  integrity 
of  what  Tim  Mulligan,  in  his  valuable 
guide  The  Hudson  River  Valley,  calls 
America's  Loire  Valley. 

A  newcomer  who  is  making  an  im- 
pact on  the  region,  Joan  K.  Davidson 
acquired  Midwood,  an  eighty-seven- 
acre  estate  with  a  sprawling  hun- 
dred-year-old house  perched  on  a 
cliff  above  the  river,  barely  six  years 
ago,  though  the  J.  M.  Kaplan  Fund, 
of  which  she  is  president,  has  sup- 
ported environmental  and  historic 
preservation  as  well  as  sound  land 
use  in  the  Hudson  Valley  for  de- 
cades. Her  proprietary  pride  sounds 
quite  as  strong  as  that  of  the  landed 
gentry  when  she  characterizes  "our 
stretch  of  the  valley  as  extraordinary 
in  its  nineteen  miles  of  almost  contig- 
uous scenic  landscape  full  of  gor- 
geous farmland,  historic  houses  big 
and  small,  and  good  old  river  towns." 

That  stretch  of  coastline  (some 
thirty  square  miles  in  all),  recently 

A  manservant  stands  outside  a  drawing 
room  window  at  Rokeby,  c.  1884,  above. 
Built  in  1811-15,  the  house  acquired  its 
tower  in  the  1850s.  Left:  The  estate  is 
one  of  many  marked  on  an  1894  Hudson 
Valley  map.  Opposite  above:  Olmsted 
Brothers  improved  the  west  gardens  in 
1911.  Opposite  below:  The  Gothic  revival 
library  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  tower. 
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designated  the  Hudson  River  Historic  District  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  is  a  surviving  remnant  of  several  pat- 
ents dating  from  the  late  seventeenth  century,  when  the 
English  were  seeking  to  develop  the  province  of  New 
York,  as  the  Dutch  had  before  them,  through  land  grants 
to  favored  colonists  who  would  in  turn  establish  settle- 
ments in  the  wilderness  in  an  aristocratic  pattern  de- 
scended from  the  feudal  system.  Two  of  the  largest 
grants  were  Robert  Livingston's  Clermont  and  the  Beek- 
man  family's  Rhinebeck,  a  few  miles  to  the  south. 

A  ninth-generation  Livingston,  Henry,  lives  today  in 
Oak  Hill,  a  handsome  if  somewhat  severe  foursquare 
federal  house  built  in  the  1 790s  by  his  ancestor  John  and 
now  topped  with  the  mansard  roof  that  so  many  Hudson 
Valley  houses  acquired  during  the  nineteenth  century. 
An  affable  man  whose  close  links  to  the  region  are  appar- 
ent even  before  he  speaks  of  it,  he  is  married  to  the  for- 
mer Maria  Burroughs,  a  great-granddaughter  of  the 
Hudson  Rivet  painter  Frederic  Ed- 
win Church,  whose  quasi-oriental 
palace,  Olana,  looms  on  a  hilltop 
nearby.  Henry  Livingston  believes 
that  his  ancestor  chose  Oak  Hill's  site 
not  just  for  practical  reasons — the 
narrowness  of  the  Hudson  at  this 
point  would  later  facilitate  a  com- 
mercial link  with  the  old  Susquehan- 
na turnpike  to  the  west — but  also  for 
its  beautiful  view.  "He  had  an  eye  for 
luminism,"  Livingston  says,  pointing 
to  the  seven-foot-tall  windows  fac- 
ing the  river  which  are  unusually 
large  for  the  period  and  "very  cold." 
Nevertheless  this  is  a  warm  house, 
burnished  by  being  cared  for  by  gen- 
eration after  generation. 

A  kitchen  wing  added  in  Victorian 
times  seems  to  have  become  the  hub 
of  family  activity ;  from  it  a  broad  cor- 
ridor with  parlors  and  a  dining  room 
on  either  side  sweeps  the  length  of 
the  house  to  the  "piazza" — another 
nineteenth-century  addition,  angled 
so  as  not  to  interrupt  the  river  view 
from  inside,  where  life  goes  on  all 
year  and  the  late-afternoon  light 
pouring  eastward  over  the  Catskills 
is  a  joy  in  any  season. 

The  same  porch  positioning  exists 
at  Rokeby,  owned  by  Winthrop 
"Winty"  Aldrich  (an  assistant  to  the 
state  commissioner  on  environmen- 
tal conservation  and  perhaps  the 
most  prominent  of  the  Hudson  Val- 
ley activists)  and  his  brother  and 
sister.  B-uilt  for  General  John  Arm- 
strong, an  Aldrich  forebear,  possibly 
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Dropcloths  and 
wallpaper  samples, 
opposite,  help  furnish 
restoration  architect 
Jeremiah  Rusconi's 
1839  house  in 
Hudson.  Above:  A 
Greek  revival  bed- 
room mantel.  Left: 
Said  to  have  been 
built  by  a  sea 
captain,  the  house 
recalls  Hudson's 
heyday  as  a  whaling 
port.  Below:  The 
parlor-studio. 
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Rockefellers  gather 
in  the  1930s  at  their 
ancestral  house  in 
Germantown,  above, 
part  of  which  was 
once  a  tavern.  Left: 
In  a  downstairs 
hallway  the  present 
owners,  Mary  Black 
and  Mike  Gladstone, 
have  concealed  a 
lavatory  behind  the 
doors  of  a  Dutch 
kas.  Below  left:  A 
Dutch  door  connects 
halves  of  the  house 
built  at  different 
times.  Black's  half 
is  on  the  near 
side  of  the  door, 
Gladstone's  beyond. 


to  the  designs  of  the  French  architect 
Joseph  Jacques  Ramee,  the  house 
was  occupied  by  the  family  in  1815 
while  it  was  still  uncompleted,  after 
their  temporary  home  burned  down. 
Today  it  still  looks  as  if  they  hadn't 
finished  moving  in:  its  almost  exu- 
berant shabbiness  contrasts  with  Oak 
Hill's  solid  comfort  and  speaks  of  the 
Aldriches'  determination  to  keep  the 
place  afloat  come  hell  or  high  water. 

Rokeby  became  the  property  of 
Winthrop's  grandmother,  Margaret 
Livingston  Chanler,  in  1899,  after 
she  succeeded  in  buying  out  her 
many  siblings'  interests;  several  years 
later  she  married  the  musicologist  | 
and  New  York  Times  music  critic  Rich- 
ard Aldrich.  Remodeled  and  en- 
larged in  the  mid  nineteenth  century 
and  with  further  interior  alterations 
done  in  1895  by  Stanford  White,  a 
family  friend,  the  house  is  both  un- 
gainly and  totally  charming,  the  ideal 
house  to  have  been  a  child  in.  A  cen- 
ter hall  furnished  with  gigantic  Re- 
naissance revival  cabinets  leads  to  a 
perplexing  warren  of  little  staircases 
and  service  rooms  whose  pattern  no 
one  has  ever  been  able  to  figure  out; 
at  the  corners  of  a  landing  White  in- 
troduced "hidden"  servants'  pas- 
sages to  confuse  things  even  further. 

A  reception  room  to  the  left  of  the 


Oak  Hill 


hall  and  a  drawing  room  furnished 
by  White  with  green  upholstery  and 
wallpaper  intended  to  continue  the 
tapis  vert  of  nature  outside  are  both 
oriented  toward  the  river,  as  is  the 
Gothic  revival  octagonal  library,  the 
ground  floor  of  a  five-story  tower. 
The  reception  room  still  has  its  red 
and  brown  French  floral  paper  hung 
on  a  wood  and  muslin  framework  to 
protect  it  from  "rising  damp" — to  me 
only  the  title  of  a  British  TV  series 
until  recently,  but  a  fact  of  life  in  the 
valley.  Everything — gilt  leather 
bindings,  a  fading  Aubusson  carpet, 
bibelots  from  wherever  and  when- 
ever (including  a  piece  of  imperial 
Chinese  embroidery  salvaged  by 
the  indomitable  Margaret,  who  was 
in  China  during  the  Boxer  Rebel- 
lion where  it  was  being  used  as  a 
sandbag) — looks  old,  tired,  distin- 
guished, rich,  and  right.  Miss  Havi- 
sham  would  have  felt  at  home  here, 
but,  obviously,  so  do  the  spirited  and 
active  Aldriches. 

Somewhat  more  formal,  though 
hardly  austere,  is  the  brick  gentil- 
hommiere  known  as  Forth  House — 
in  Livingston,  a  few  miles  east  of  the 
river — owned  by  the  architect  Harry 
van  Dyke  and  his  brother  Frank,  a 
horticulturist.  Harry,  who  has  a 
practice  in  New  York  City,  has  also 
done  restoration  work  on  historic 
houses  in  the  valley  region,  including 
Joan  Davidson's  Midwood,  the 
Rockefeller  Tavern,  and  others  be- 
longing to  art  dealer  Pierre  Levai 
and  novelist  Harold  Brodkey. 

Forth  House  (whose  name  may  be 


an  abbreviation  of  Forsvth,  that  of  an  earlv  owner,  or  al- 
lude to  the  River  Forth — Scottish  place  names  abound  in 
the  region),  purchased  by  the  van  Dyke  brothers  and 
their  late  mother  in  the  1 950s,  has  rightly  been  called  one 
of  the  most  outstanding  Greek  revival  residences  in  the 
county.  The  facade,  with  its  discreet  white  portico  (the 
rear  one  runs  the  length  of  the  house  as  a  piazza),  is  sober 
but  welcoming;  the  interior  decoration  is  notable  for  its 
rows  of  lead  medallions,  copied  from  an  ornament  at  the 
Erechtheum  in  Athens,  that  march  around  door  and 
window  frames  and  seem  to  be  bolting  the  house  togeth- 
er. The  van  Dykes  have  added  a  spectacular  conservato- 
ry, which  protects  tender  plants  in  winter  and  serves  as  a 
dining  and  party  room  in  summer;  adjoining  it  is  a  room 


Livingston  portraits 
survey  the  dining 
room  at  Oak  Hill, 
above,  now  home  to 
a  ninth-generation 
heir.  Below  left:  The 
American  Empire 
sofa  and  matching 
chairs  were  made 
for  Oak  Hill.  Below: 
The  house  dates 
to  the  1790s. 


The  valley  is  a 

chief  lv  devoted  to  ' 

housing  issues  of  pjace  0fiecrends, 

Country  Life,  which,      l  ° 

as  Harry  observes,     0f  which   RiD  Van 

accumulate  at  an  L 


alarmingrate.  Winkle's   is  Only 

One  unusual  fea-  J 

ture  is  the  triple-  the  best  known 

hung  windows  at  the 
back,  typical  of  southern  houses  of 
the  time.  They  allow  access  to  the  pi- 
azza and  a  recently  created  terrace 
and  let  in  breezes  in  summer.  Out- 
side, a  series  of  enclosed  formal 
gardens  and  "wild"  English-style 
ones,  as  well  as  a  grove  of  towering 
trees  that  screen  it  from  a  nearby  high- 
way, extend  the  serene  classicism 
of  the  house. 

Several  miles  to  the  southwest  in 


the  town  of  Germantown  (once 
called  East  Camp  by  the  Palatine  ref- 
ugees who  settled  it  in  the  eighteenth 
century)  is  the  house  known  during 
most  of  the  nineteenth  century  as  the 
Rockefeller  Tavern,  now  the  home 
of  art  historian  Mary  Black  and  pub- 
lisher Mike  Gladstone.  It  is  a  remark- 
ably clear  wedding  of  the  vernacular 
Dutch  and  English  styles  common 
throughout  the  Hudson  Valley.  The 
Dutch  half,  which  originally  served 
as  a  house  and  tavern  where  John  D. 
Rockefeller's  great-grandparents 
were  married  in  1 772,  was  basically  a 
plain  one-room  stone  structure  with 
a  half-story  loft  above;  it  dates  from 
about  1755.  The  more  spacious  and 
higher-ceilinged  English  half  was 
added  about  1800. 

The  tavern  was  ideal  for  the  two 
houses  under  one  roof  that  Black 


and  Gladstone  had 
envisioned,  which 
are  further  united  by 
long  first-  and  sec- 
ond-story porches.  A 
connecting  Dutch 
door,  originally  an 
exterior  door  of  the 
tavern,  now  serves  as 
a  perfect  device  for  defining  sepa- 
rate but  contiguous  units.  Beyond 
adding  a  few  windows  and  a  down- 
stairs lavatory  cleverly  hidden  in  a 
replica  of  a  large  Dutch  kas,  or  ward- " 
robe  (of  which  Oak  Hill  has  a  particu- 
larly fine  example),  the  owners  have 
left  the  place  much  as  it  was.  Both 
halves  are  furnished  with  a  combina- 
tion of  nineteenth-century  antiques 
and  comfortable  contemporary  fur- 
niture and  folk  art 
from  Black's  col- 
lections, the  most 
notable  pieces  be- 
ing her  family  por- 
traits by  Erastus 
Salisbury  Field 
and  Gladstone's 
pair  of  Wardian 
cases,  patented 
terrariums  more 
often  seen  in  Vic- 
torian engravings 
than  in  person. 
Hudson,  New 
York,  is  the  train  hub  of  the  upper 
valley,  and  the  first  house  one  en- 
counters on  walking  up  from  the  sta- 
tion is  Jeremiah  Rusconi's  faded 
redbrick  Greek  revival  one.  It  stands 
as  a  kind  of  symbolic  signpost  to  the 
small  river  city,  whose  fortunes  have 
fluctuated  with  the  times  and  are  still 
doing  so.  Rusconi,  whose  business  is 
architectural  restoration  (he  was  al- 
so the  art  director  of  the  Merchant 
Ivory  film  The  Europeans),  bought 
the  place  (Continued  on  page  1 72) 

Lead  medallions  based  on  paterae  at  the 
Erechtheum  in  Athens  ornament  Greek 
revival  woodwork  at  Forth  House,  right. 
The  dining  table  is  set  for  one  of  the 
teas  at  which  Harry  and  Frank  van  Dyke 
entertain  neighbors.  Above:  Harry  van 
Dyke,  an  architect,  and  his  brother,  a 
horticulturist,  enlarged  the  1833  house 
with  a  neoclassical  conservatory,  at  left. 
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Envh»nmental  Treasures 


1.6  Gallon  Toilets  From  Eljer 


Protecting  the  environment  doesn't 
always  take  an  effort.lt  can  be  as 
simple  as  installing  a  low-water 
consumption  toilet  from  Eljer.  Because 
these  toilets  use  a  maximum  of  only 
1 .6  gallons  of  water  per  flush,  a  family 
of  four  can  save  up  to  88  gallons  of 
water  a  day.  And  do  their  part  for  the 
world's  resources. 


Eljer 

Capture  The  Elegance 


Because  of  Eljer's  selection  of  styles 
and  colors,  your  friends  won't  know 
you  have  a  low-water  consumption 
toilet  unless  you  tell  them.  But,  you 
will  have  made  a  difference. 

Eljer.  Our  products  save  water. 
Our  customers  save  the  planet. 


Shown  from  left  to  right:  The  Contoura  two-piece  in  Blue  Ice,  The  Preserver  I  two-piece  in  Platinum,  The  Patriot  1 .5  two-piece  in  Natural, 
The  Terrace  Ultra-1.5G  in  White,  the  Preserver  II  two-piece  in  Ruby,  and  the  Triangle  Ultra  1.5G  in  Zinfandel. 


9  I  7-8865-00 


Suite  705,  Dallas.  Texas.  7'. 


-800-4EUER2 


ANELJER 

INDUSTRIES  COMPANY 
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The  Study 
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A  Stage  for  Living 

Richard  Jordan's 

masterly  brushwork 

covers  every  inch  of 

businessman  Alex 

Nixon's  media  room, 

with  a  library 

embellished  to  evoke 

Faust's  study  in  Boito's 

opera  Mefistofele. 


Medieval  Mural 

Illuminated  manuscripts 

inspired  Jordan's  vision 

of  the  Apocalypse  that 

rings  the  ceiling. 


3 


Reverse  Painting 

An  existing  glass- 
paneled  door  and 
window  are  decorated 
with  images  of  Adam  and 
the  serpent.  Lit  from 
behind,  they  give  the 
effect  of  stained  glass. 


Endpaper  Pattern 

A  multicolored  checker- 
board taken  from  a  medieval 
Latin  manuscript  is 
customized  with  letters 
that  spell  out  "Orare 
Alexander,"  which  loosely 

translates  as  "Pray  for 

Alexander" — Alex  Nixon's 

wry  tribute  to  himself. 


Grea 
idea 


Painted  effects 


transform  a 


media  room  into 


an  opera  house 


Produced  by  Elaine  Hunt 


n 


Great 
ideas 


The  Theater  room 

0 

TWO  ON  THE  AlSLE  Salvaged  movie  seats  reupholstered  in 

burgundy  velvet  stand  on  a  faux  marble  pattern  taken  from 

the  floor  of  the  Sistine  Chapel.  A  series  of  hollow-core 

storage-shelf  doors  are  faced  with  painted  columns,  tiny 
capitals  cast  from  dental  plaster,  and  velour  mats  that  frame 

sepia-toned  photocopies  simulating  boxes  at  the  opera. 
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Sculpture  Overhead 

The  vaulted  ceiling,  which  Nixon 
installed  himself,  is  painted 
with  simulated  architectural 

elements  that  add  an 
illusionistic  sense  of  depth. 


ru 


Broadway  Curtains 

A  cascade  of  burgundy  velvet 

trimmed  with  gold  braid 

(both  from  the  theatrical-curtain 

company  Nixon  owns)  frames 
the  proscenium  of  the  stage  and 
conceals  a  pull-down  eight-foot 

screen  for  the  projection  TV. 
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Glare-Free  Lighting 

A  plastic  statue  of  Diana  was 

gold-leafed  and  placed  atop 

a  marbleized  pilaster  where  it 

hides  a  bare  bulb  that 

floods  the  ceiling  and  crown 

molding  with  light. 


Portrait  Gallery 

Nixon's  photographs  of  family 
and  friends  replace  the  sepia  photo- 
copies on  one  of  three  walls  he  treats 
as  a  scrapbook  in  progress. 
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Walker  Zanger 

H^SO  Melrose  Ave. 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90069 

310.659.1234 

2960  Airway  Ave  »B104 

Costa  Mesa,  CA  92626 

714.546.3671 

8901  Bradley  Ave. 

Sun  Valley,  CA  91352 

818.504.0235 

1 1 500  S.  Main  » 124 

Houston,  TX  77025 

713.664.8811 

7026  Old  Katy  Rd  »219 

Houston,  TX  77024 

713.861.7745 

10600  Shadow  Wood  *301 

Houston,  TX  77043 

713.468.7994 

Antique  Floors 
Dallas,  TX 
214.760.9330 
Builders  TUe  Sales 
Ft  Worth,  TX 
817.831.1681 
Carminart  Inc. 
Elmsford,  NY 
914.592.63.30 
Charles  Tiles 
Baltimore,  MD 
410.332.1500 

Stockton,  NJ 
609 .  397 .  0330 
Westfield.  NJ 
201.232.9533 
Philadelphia,  PA 
215.482.8440 
Chlldcrest 
Menomonee  Falls,  Wl 
414.781.2551 
Design  Tile 
Tyson  Corners,  VA 
703.734.8211 
Eurobath  &  Tile 
Denver,  CO 
303.298.8453 
Facings  of  America 
Phoenix,  AZ 
602.955.9217 
Florida  TUe 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT 
801.485.2900 
French-Brown  Floors 
Dallas,  TX 
214.363.4341 
Hamilton  Parker 
Columbus,  OH 
614.221.6593 
McCullough  Ceramic 
Winston-Salem,  NC 
919.744.0660 
Natural  Stone  Design 
Honolulu,  HI 
808.536.8371 
Nevada  Tile 
Las  Vegas,  NV 
702.388.7000 
Rollin  B.  Child 
Plymouth,  MN 
612.559.5531 
St.  Paul,  MN 
612.635.0515 
Shelly  TUe 
New  York,  NY 
212.832.2255 
Southwest  TUe  &  Marble 
Oklahoma  City,  OK 
405.235.3393 


WALKER 

ZANdER 


Southwestern  Ceramics 

San  Ditgo,  CA 

619.298.3511 

San  Marcos,  CA 

619.741.2033 

Stonecrafters 

(The  Atrium) 

Rancho  Mirage,  CA 

619.770.0230 

Sunderland  Brothers 

Des  Moines,  1A 

515.282.2826 

Omaha,  NE 
402.339.2220 
Sunny  McLean  &  Co. 

Miami,  FL 

305.573.5943 

Wintcrpark.  FL 

407 .  647 . 3.327 

TUe  &  Marble  Designs 

Laredo,  TX 

5 1 2 .  727 .  T9 

The  TUe  CoUection 

Pittsburgh,  PA 

412.621.1051 

TUe  Contractors  Supply 

Macon,  GA 

912.745.2319 

Nashville,  TN 

615.269.9669 

TUecraft 

San  Francisco,  CA 

415.552.1913 

San  Jose, CA 

408.446.2676 

San  Rafael,  CA 

415.456.0282 

Walnut  Creek.  CA 

^1S. 938 . 5222 

TUe  Source 

Overland  Park.  KS 

913.345.8453 

Tiles,  A  Refined  Selection 

Boston.  MA 

617.437.0400 

(Design  (enter) 

Boston,  MA 

617.35^.5522 

New  York,  NY 

212.255.4450 

Traditions  In  TUe 

Atlanta,  GA 

404.239.9186 

Roswell,  GA 

404.343.9104 

United  TUe 

Portland.  OR 

503.231.4959 

Seattle.  WA 

206.251.5290 

Virginia  TUe 

Southfield.  MI 

313.353.4250 

Sterling  Heights,  MI 

313.254.4960 

Troy.  Ml 

313.649.4422 

Waterworks 

Danbury,  CT 

203.792.9979 

Greenwich,  CT 

203.869.7766 

Westport,  CT 

203.227.5008 

World  Mosaic  Ltd. 

Vancouver,  B.C  .  Canada 

604.736.8158 

For  the  finest 
ceramic  tiles, 
marble,  granite  and 
architectural  stone. 
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For  our  80-page  full-color  tile  brochure, 
send  $12.00  to  your  nearest  distributor. 


II 


Hudson  River  Valley 

(Continued  from  page  166)  nineteen 
years  ago  for  $100  from  the  city,  which 
wanted  to  tear  it  down.  That  was  to- 
ward the  end  of  the  so-called  urban 
renewal  period,  which  saw  the  demoli- 
tion of  many  of  Hudson's  historic 
buildings,  including  its  famous  Gener- 
al Worth  Hotel,  where  Henry  James 
and  Edith  Wharton  were  once  refused 
admittance  because  they  insisted  on 
lunching  with  a  pet  dog.  (The  trio 
found  a  warmer  reception  at  a  nearby 
delicatessen.) 

Built  in  1 839,  the  house  purportedly 
belonged  to  a  sea  captain — there  were 
many  such  in  Hudson,  a  thriving  up- 
river  whaling  distribution  port  in  the 
mid  nineteenth  century  (hence  its  om- 


nipresent whale  logo,  which  puzzles 
some  visitors).  Later  it  may  have  been  a 
bordello — there  were  many  of  those 
too  in  Hudson,  up  until  at  least  World 
War  II.  In  the  thirties  a  hotel  and  a  dis- 
mal-looking lunchroom  occupied  the 
building.  Rusconi's  first  task  was  to  get 
rid  of  dilapidated  additions  to  the  front 
and  rear.  He  then  transformed  the 
small  wing,  consisting  of  three  rooms, 
one  above  the  other,  into  snug  and 
shipshape  living  quarters  whose  up- 
stairs porch  affords  a  view  downriver 
past  the  station.  The  main  rooms  of  the 
house,  simply  furnished  with  rag  rugs, 
seersucker-covered  chairs,  and  a  het- 
erogeneous collection  of  finds  from 
flea  markets  and  antiques  shops,  he 
uses  as  a  working  space. 

The  putative  sea  captain  owner,  who 
enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  view  across 


the  river,  would  have  been  startled  by 
today's  nearby  railroad  tracks  and  fuel 
storage  tanks,  even  though  the  house 
seems  to  rise  jauntily  above  it  all.  Yet  its 
position  aptly  characterizes  Hudson,  a 
city  where  beautifully  restored  nine- 
teenth-century houses  (many  owned 
by  "weekenders"  from  New  York,  as 
they  are  called  with  just  a  shade  of  con- 
tempt  by  the  locals)  coexist  with 
scarred  hardscrabble  districts,  remind- 
ing the  visitor  that  this  is  a  town,  not  a 
museum,  with  problems  and  promise, 
blight  and  unexpected  beauty.  Indeed, 
the  historic  valley  as  a  whole  is  familiar 
with  strategies  of  survival,  some  of 
them  developed  as  defenses  against 
the  constant  threat  of  "development" 
of  the  selfish  and  speculative  variety. 
Luckily,  for  the  time  being  at  least,  the 
survivors  are  holding  their  own.  A 


Family  Life 


(Continued  from  page  136)  also  fine  ex- 
amples of  other  great  pattern-obsessed 
craftsmen,  among  them  a  Tiffany 


lamp  and  a  lot  of  Fornasetti.  There  are 
two  pieces  of  rather  grand  eighteenth- 
century  Portuguese  furniture,  both 
elaborately  carved  and  one  inlaid  with 
ivory.  Over  the  mantel  in  the  drawing 
room  is  a  fabulous  mirror  with  Minton 
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tiles,  designed  by  Edward  Godwin, 
which  was  bought  at  auction  by  a  proxy 
"who  forgot  to  stop  bidding,"  recalls 
Lady  Osborne.  "But  we  do  love  the 
mirror."  If  the  patterns  were  busier, 
the  effect  would  be  intolerable,  but 
though  there  are  lots  of  patterns,  many 
are  simple  and  they  do  not  overwhelm. 

The  dining  room  is  full  of  Garlton 
Ware  from  the  1920s  and  '30s  and  Ma- 
son's ironstone,  toward  which  Lady 
Osborne  maintains  a  casual  attitude.  "I 
rarely  buy  anything  so  valuable  that  I 
can't  use  it,"  she  says.  "It  was  made  to  be 
used,  and  I  enjoy  it,  and  I  put  almost  all 
of  it  through  the  dishwasher."  The 
whole  house  is  a  funny  mixture  of  the 
highly  decorated  and  the  English  un- 
decorated.  Everything  is  clean  and 
fresh.  "Old  fabrics  are  the  emperor's 
new  clothes  of  our  time,"  Lady  Os- 
borne asserts,  though  she  does  have 
one  panel  of  rather  wonderful  chintz 
from  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851  in  a 
bathroom  curtain.  The  colors  are  mut- 
ed but  not  faded,  the  tones  rich  but  not 
muddy.  Everything  has  its  place,  but  it 
is  a  house  in  which  you  can  flop  com- 
fortably among  the  cushions,  a  house 
in  which  children  have  clearly  been 
made  to  feel  comfortable. 

Indeed,  the  Osborne  children  ex- 
press themselves  freely  in  their  own 
bedrooms.  One  son,  who  is  at  art 
school,  has  covered  his  walls  from  floor 
to  ceiling  with  postcards,  bumper  stick- 
ers, drawings,  magazine  pages,  and 
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other  pictures.  They  are  overwhelm- 
ingly strong  images,  mostly  psychedel- 
ic, but  together  the  effect  is  one  of 
pattern;  though  the  room  is  at  first 
startling  in  the  context  of  this  cozy  En- 
glish house,  the  sensibility  that  under- 
lies it  is  not  far  from  the  sensibility 
manifest  elsewhere  in  the  Osborne 


house.  It  can  be  only  a  matter  of  time 
before  champagne  bottles  fabulously 
distorted  with  the  wax  of  a  thousand 
late-night  student  candles  give  way  to 
some  latter-day  William  De  Morgan. 

What  are  patterns  for?  The  patterns 
on  the  walls  and  the  patterns  on  the 
furniture  and  the  patterns  on  the  ob- 


jects and  the  patterns  on  the  plates 
seem  in  this  place,  a  pattern  called 
home,  to  fit  with  well-established  pat- 
terns for  a  life  lived  according  to  Lon- 
don habits  and  old-fashioned  values. 
Such  implacable  surface  order  is  the 
oldest  priority  of  the  English — and  is  in 
fact  what  patterns  are  for.  A 


True  Wit 


(Continued  from  page  126)  "I  was  born  in 
the  fifties  you  know.  I've  got  the  Jet- 
sons  in  me  as  well  as  the  eighteenth  and 
nineteenth  centuries."  A  Mahal  carpet, 
an  English  ruby  glass  globe,  a  red  and 
white  striped  Louis  XVI-style  arm- 


chair, and  lamps  in  the  form  of  Baha- 
mian Indians  act  as  additional  visual 
aids  for  armchair  travel. 

When  the  real  world  encroaches, 
Oetgen  works  to  mask  it.  In  a  small 
room  with  windows  overlooking  the 
driveway,  flower-covered  trellises 
block  the  view.  Green  and  cream 
checked  fabric  on  the  slipper  chairs 


and  sofa,  an  Italian  marble  table,  and  a 
Fragonard-blue  ceiling  enhance  the 
feeling  of  being  in  an  intimate  garden. 
Another  room,  another  mood  sum- 
moned by  Oetgen's  repertoire  of  play- 
ful ideas.  His  gestures  can  be  decep- 
tively simple,  for  what  Oetgen  has 
captured  in  one  house  is  his  own  heart 
in  three  dimensions.  A 


Lhe  70s 


'Continued  from  page  156)  Studio  54 
found  out  pretty  fast  that  disco  wasn't 
for  conformists.  Sticking  out  from  the 
crowd  was  the  surest  ticket  to  get  in. 
Sleek  standardized  high  tech,  the  de- 


cade's signature  style,  was  chorus-line 
design:  an  off-the-shelf  kit  of  parts  for 
putting  together  a  coordinated  matte- 
black  background  effect.  With  its  sets 
of  stacking  trays  on  wheels,  adjustable 
tables,  and  rolling  files,  high  tech  even 
moved.  The  style  was  an  extension  of 
modernism,  a  movement  whose  col- 


lapse was  marked  by  the  1972  demoli- 
tion of  the  Pruitt-Igoe  public  housing 
project  in  Saint  Louis.  Modernism 
stripped  of  its  social  mission,  high  tech 
shifted  functional  form  from  the  pub- 
lic domain  to  the  residential  interior. 
In  effect,  this  was  self-help  design: 
high  tech's  great  selling  point  was  that 
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"What  can  I 
plant  in 
the  shade?" 

Every  gardener  faces  the  challenge 
of  shade — even  if  it's  only  the 
shadow  cast  by  the  house.  Now  Ken 
Druse,  photographer,  garden  expert, 
and  author  of  The  Natural  Garden, 
introduces  the  versatility  of  the 
shade  garden,  with  400  full-color 
photographs  of  unusual  flowers, 
multicolored  foliage,  and  design 
ideas  that  bring  out  the  best  in 
every  landscape. 

$40 .00,  now  at  your  bookstore, 
or  call  to  order  1-800-  733-3000. 
Mention  Dept.  010-03-193 
,   (ISBN  517-58017-9). 
I   Praise  for  The  Natural  Garden: 
"A  standard  for  years  to  come." 
— v  —BOB  THOMPSON, 

"The  Victory  Garden" 


>^?^CIarkson  Potter/ Publishers 
^&)The  sign  of  a  beautiful  gift 
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KEEP  YOUR  HOUSE  & 
GARDEN  IN  ORDER 


with  a  handsome  lucite 
slipcase  designed  to  neatly 
display  a  year  ot  HC  The 
sturdy,  stylish,  crystal- 
clear  slipcase  gives  you 
immediate  access  to  any 
issue.  Perfectly  balanced, 
it  stands  alone— fitted 
into  your  bookcase,  it 
eliminates  all  the  slip- 
slide  hassle  so  common 
to  ordinary  shelf-storage 
ot  magazines  Send  your 
check  or  money  order 
for  $22*,  plus  $2 .50  for 
shipping  and  handling  to: 
Conde  Nast  Collection 
Dept  085209 
P.O.  Box  10214 
Des  Moines,  I A  503  36 
Please  allow  4  to  6  weeks 
for  delivery 
For  credit  card  orders 

CALL  TOLL-FREE 

1-800-678-5681 

'Residents  of  CA,  IA  Nl  NY  OH 
please  add  sales  tax 
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The  70s 

you  could  order  the  whole  look  from  a 
catalogue.  The  pioneering  High-Tech, 
first  of  the  glossy  stylebooks  that  would 
soon  descend  on  coffee  tables  every- 
where, even  listed  the  suppliers  where 
you  could  order  your  own  wire  shelv- 
ing, rubber  floor  tiles,  and  hospital 
room  curtain  tracks. 

Joe  D'Urso,  a  designer  inextricably 
linked  to  the  seventies,  also  treated  liv- 
ing space  as  a  kind  of  uniform.  Varying 
little  from  room  to  room,  client  to  cli- 
ent, D'LJrso's  interiors  were  like  Hal- 
stons  for  the  house.  Recognizably 
modern  in  their  limited  palette,  the 
crisp  geometry  of  their  furnishings, 
their  almost  religious  reverence  for 
empty  space,  D'Urso  designs  had  the 
feel  of  minimalist  art.  In  fact,  with  their 
white  walls  and  sparse  concessions  to 
conventional  ideas  of  domestic  com- 
fort, they  resembled  art  galleries.  In- 
stead of  providing  retreats  from  the 
public  realm,  D'Urso's  spaces  symboli- 
cally connected  their  inhabitants  to  the 
outside  world.  You  could  stay  home 
and  still  feel  like  a  guest  at  a  vernissage. 

The  word  "classic"  sums  up  the  im- 
ages projected  by  Halston  on  the  body, 
D'Urso  in  the  home.  That  word  is  tell- 
ing, because  with  the  climax  of  roman- 
ticism in  the  1960s,  the  establishment 
of  rebellion  as  a  social  norm,  culture 
began  to  revert  toward  the  kind  of  nor- 
mativeness  usually  associated  with  the 
classical  ideal.  That  ideal  acquired 
increasing  appeal  throughout  the  sev- 
enties. Classical  ballet  soared  in  popu- 
larity: record  audiences,  Time  and 
Newsweek  covers,  and  salutes  to  George 
Balanchine  as  America's  greatest  living 
artist.  Even  a  Chorus  Line  chorine  con- 
ceded that  "everything  is  beautiful  at 
the  ballet."  Balanchine's  New  York 
City  Ballet  was  "company  style"  at  its 
most  sublime.  We  went  there  not  only 
for  a  dose  of  beauty  but  also  for  a  lesson 
in  civility — in  the  classical  courtesy  of 
partners,  the  willingness  of  dancers  to 
endure  strict  mental  and  physical  disci- 
pline in  the  service  of  art.  We  watched 
dancers  grow  to  individual  strength 
within  a  strictly  codified  style. 

Classicism  returned  to  architecture 
in  1970  when  ground  was  broken  for 
the  J.  Paul  Getty  Museum  in  Malibu,  a 
building  modeled  with  painstaking 
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care  after  l lie  first-century  Roman  Vil- 
la dei  Papiri.  At  its  opening  in  1974, 
some  critics  were  appalled  by  this  bla- 
tant return  to  the  revivalism  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  But  the  following 
year  Charles  Moore,  an  erstwhile  mod- 
ernist, showed  us  a  classicism  for  our 
time.  Moore's  Piazza  d' Italia,  a  small 
New  Orleans  park,  was  disco  classi- 
cism, its  columns  and  pediments  out- 
lined in  neon  and  surrounded  by 
dancing  water.  By  the  late  seventies, 
when  Charles  Jencks  popularized  the 
term  "postmodernism,"  Michael 
Graves  had  abandoned  his  earlier  neo- 
Corbusian  vocabulary  and  introduced 
a  highly  personal  graphic  interpreta- 
tion of  the  classical  tradition.  In  1978 
onetime  Mies  disciple  Philip  Johnson 
set  a  broken  pediment  atop  the  AT&T 
Building,  and  architecture  went  full  tilt 
into  the  retro  mode  from  which  it  has 
only  recently  disengaged. 

These  wildly  divergent  works  were 
far  away  from  the  world  of  uniform, 
impersonal  order  the  word  "classi- 
cism" often  invokes.  Indeed,  what  mo- 
tivated these  architects  to  overthrow 
the  modernism  of  their  early  years  was 
their  desire  for  significantly  more  indi- 
viduality of  expression  than  canonical 
modernism  allowed.  Postmodern  ar- 
chitects used  classical  forms  like  party 
hats  at  a  theme  ball. 

Hardly  a  yawn  of  a  decade,  then.  To 
look  back  at  the  seventies  from  today's 
perspective  is  to  be  struck  by  the  shock- 
ing naivete  that  allowed  us  the  luxury 
to  be  bored,  as  though  leisure  suits, 
mood  rings,  and  Joan  Mondale's  un- 
flagging crusade  for  handicrafts  were 
the  biggest  problems  we  would  ever 
face.  How  halcyon  it  all  looks  now  com- 
pared with  the  economic,  environmen- 
tal, and  medical  catastrophes  that 
awaited  us  in  the  eighties.  Why,  then, 
when  Peggy  Lee  struck  up  the  refrain 
from  the  song  "Is  That  All  There  Is?" 
did  we  all  want  to  join  in?  Because 
boredom  was  a  lot  easier  to  handle  than 
the  lurking  fear  that  America  really 
blew  it  in  the  seventies.  We  lost  the  war, 
lost  the  oil,  lost  the  empire.  It  was  easier 
to  renounce  progress  than  to  admit 
that  we  were  no  longer  the  future's 
only  masters.  But  the  hardest  thing  of 
all  to  reckon  with  remains  the  disturb- 
ing suspicion  that  losing  an  empire  isn't 
the  end  of  the  world.  It  means  we've 
got  the  whole  world  for  company.  A 
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armchair,  to  the  trade  at  Hermes  Leather,  NYC 
(212)947-1153  19th-century  Tabriz  rug,  similar  at 
Ghiordian  Knot,  NYC  (212)  371-6390  107  Sofa, 
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From  Saratoga  Springs  to  New  York  City 
the  updated  edition  of  an  "eloquent, 
amusing  and  sensible  guide." 

—Washington  Post 
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Portland,  Seattle  West  Lake  glazed  silk  for  cur- 
tains, to  the  trade  at  Scalamandre  (see  above  for 
pg  62)  Toile  Anjou  linen/cotton  (two  colors)  on  klis- 
mos  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above 
for  pg  1 09)  Ravenscroft  moss  leather  on  ottoman, 
to  the  trade  at  Jerry  Pair  &  Assocs  ,  Atlanta  (404) 
261  -6337,  Dania  (305)  923-3330  Kuman  checked 
Jim  Thompson  Thai  Silk  on  foreground  chair,  to  the 
trade  at  Rodolph,  Aiea,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago, 
Cincinnati,  Dallas,  Dania,  Denver,  Houston,  Hun- 
tington Woods,  Kansas  City,  Laguna  Niguel,  La 
Jolla,  Los  Angeles,  Minneapolis,  NYC,  Philadel- 
phia, Phoenix,  Pittsburgh,  St  Louis,  San  Francisco, 
Seattle,  Washington,  D  C  Louis  XV  bronze  cande- 
labra wired  for  lamp,  1 9th-century  French  boullotte 
table,  bronze  figures  on  boullotte  table,  similar  at 
John  D  Oetgen  Fine  Antiques  (see  above)  Molin 
sunburst  china  plate  on  ottoman,  at  Bergdorf 
Goodman,  NYC,  to  order  (21 2)  753-7300  ext  81 84 
CGras  sea  grass  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Designer 
Carpets,  Atlanta  (800)  241-0456  126  La  Nuit  cotton 
sheets  and  pillowcases,  by  Jean-Charles  de  Cas- 


telbajac,  to  order  at  Jean-Charles  de  Castelbaiac, 
Paris  (1 )  42-60-37-33  Couvert  de  Feuilles  viscose/ 
cotton. cut  velvet  on  rectangular  pillows,  to  the 
trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above  for  pg  16). 
Rouen  Satin  Stripe  cotton/spun  rayon  for  curtains. 
Carousel  Stripe  cotton  on  armchair,  to  the  trade  at 
Brunschwig  (see  above  for  pg  109)  Jacobean 
Hand  Embroidery  cotton/wool  on  round  night  ta- 
ble, to  the  trade  at  Decorators  Walk  (see  above  for 
pg  108)  19th-century  Venetian  velvet  picture 
frames,  similar  at  Christa's  (see  above).  19th-cen- 
tury English  ruby  glass  globe,  similar  at  John  D. 
Oetgen  Fine  Antiques  (see  above)  126-27  Cus- 
tom pedimented  wood  bookcases,  by  John  D  Oet- 
gen, to  order  from  Doug  King  of  Kudzu  Cabinet 
Works.  Dawsonville  (404)  216-4871  Mellon  Tap- 
estry viscose/cotton  for  curtains  and  on  Queen 
Anne-style  chairs,  Siam  Braid  rayon  trim  for  cur- 
tains, to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above  for  pg 
109)  Antique  Tiffany  Century  silver  on  table,  simi- 
lar at  Beverly  Bremer  Silver  Shop,  Atlanta  (404) 
261-4009 

PATTERNS  OF  FAMILY  LIFE 
Pages  132-33  Paralleles  cotton  satin  for  sofa,  by 
Fardis  for  Osborne  &  Little,  Colette  silk  taffeta  for 
curtains,  Taffeta  silk  taffeta  for  curtain  border,  Co- 
ronata  wallpaper,  from  Folly  Collection,  all  to  the 
trade  at  Osborne  &  Little,  NYC,  Stamford;  Ains- 
worth-Noah,  Atlanta,  Shecter-Martin,  Boston;  Da- 
vid Parrett,  Chatham,  Designers  Choice,  Chicago; 
Boyd-Levinson  &  Co  ,  Dallas,  THouston;  Design 
West,  Dania;  Shanahan  Collection,  Denver;  Ran- 
dolph &  Hem,  Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  San  Fran- 
cisco; JW  Showroom,  Philadelphia.  S  C.  Smith, 
Phoenix.  Stephen  E  Earls  Showroom,  Portland, 
Seattle.  Richard  Russell,  Washington,  DC.  Silver 
frame,  by  Kay  Ivanovic,  to  special-order  from  Kay 
Ivanovic,  London  (71)  603-9930.  135  Capn-Mon- 
taigne  Optic  crystal  tumblers,  by  Baccarat,  for 
stores  (212)  826-4100.  Regatta  wallpaper,  to  the 
trade  at  Osborne  &  Little  (see  above)  136-37 
Crabtree  &  Evelyn  soaps,  at  Crabtree  &  Evelyn 
shops  nationwide  Hertford  Scroll  wallpaper,  by 
Nina  Campbell,  Pellinore  cotton  jacquard  for  cur- 
tains, from  Elysium  Collection,  Palatine  cotton 
damask  on  sofa,  Callisto  cotton/modacrylic/nylon 
on  bench,  from  Gemini  Collection,  all  to  the  trade  at 
Osborne  &  Little  (see  above).  Cotton  patchwork 
quilt  of  Osborne  &  Little  fabrics,  available  with  two 
matching  cushions,  to  order  at  Osborne  &  Little, 
304-08  King's  Rd  ,  London  SW3  5UH;  (71)  352- 
1456  Monticello  large  bench,  to  the  trade  to  order 
at  Osborne  &  Little,  NYC  (212)  751-3333. 
THE  NEXT  WAVE 

Pages  138-45  Architecture,  interiors,  by  Steven 
Harris  of  Steven  Harris  &  Assocs.  Architects,  285 
Broadway.  New  York,  NY  10007;  (212)587-1108. 
Landscaping,  by  Steven  Harris  (see  above)  and 
Glenn  Herbert  of  Bellomo-Herbert  &  Co.,  New 
Smyrna  Beach  (904)  423-551 5  139  Wicker  chairs, 
enamel-finish  table,  by  Mondo,  for  stores  (212) 
477-31 88  Italian  glass  mosaic  pool  tiles,  by  Vetro- 
color,  at  Nemo  Tile,  NYC  (212)  505-0009  140 
Hand-painted  aluminum  console  table,  to  order 
from  Steven  Harris  (see  above).  Leopard  print 
cowhide  on  gilded  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Teddy  &  Ar- 
thur Edelman.  NYC,  Ernest  Gaspard  &  Assocs.,  At- 
lanta; Design  Resources,  Beachwood,  Caroline 
Cochran,  Bethesda,  Holly  Hunt,  Chicago,  Minne- 
apolis, Bowman  &  Assocs  ,  Coral  Gables;  Hargett, 
Dallas,  Houston;  Egg  &  Dart,  Denver;  Shears  & 
Window,  Laguna  Niguel;  Litchfield  Clare.  London; 
Hinson  &  Co  ,  Los  Angeles;  Design  Resource 
Group,  Philadelphia,  Westwood.  Sloan  Miyasato, 
San  Francisco.  Mattoon  &  Assocs  ,  Seattle. 
Chrome  faucets  with  plug,  by  Czech  &  Speake,  at 
P  E  Guerin,  for  showrooms  (212)  243-5270.  Pink 
and  royal  blue  sink  tiles,  by  Villeroy  &  Boch,  yellow 
and  blue  sink  tiles,  by  Interstyle.  black  sink  tiles,  by 
Vetrocolor,  floor  tiles,  by  Buchtal,  a'l  at  Nemo  Tile 
(see  above)  142  Sea-inspired  hand-tufted  wool 
carpets,  to  order  from  Annie  Sherburne,  London 
(71)  237-5630  Siren  sofa,  to  order  from  Roger 
Crowley,  Architect,  NYC  (212)  439-6002  Roji  cot- 
ton boucle  on  sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Giant  Textiles  at 


Jerry  Pair  &  Assocs  ,  Atlanta.  Dania,  Ostrer  House, 
Boston,  Holly  Hunt,  Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Alfred  & 
Roth  Collection,  Cleveland;  Walter  Lee  Culp,  Dal- 
las, Houston,  Kneedler-Fauchere,  Denver,  Los  An- 
geles, San  Diego,  San  Francisco;  Fibre  Gallery, 
Honolulu;  Hines  &  Co.,  NYC,  Matches,  Philadel- 
phia, Wayne  Martin,  Portland,  Seattle;  Primavera, 
Toronto,  Rozmallin,  Troy,  Matches  at  Miley,  Wash- 
ington, D  C.  Custom  armless  chair,  plate  glass/ 
steel  cocktail  nesting  table,  to  order  from  Steven 
Harris  (see  above).  Angora  Mohair  cotton/mohair 
on  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above 
(or  pg  16).  Rapture  of  the  Deep  glass  sculpture  on 
cocktail  table,  by  Catherine  Rahn,  Ormond  Beach 
(904)  673-5935.  Rhombus  chair,  Topo  ottoman, 
pillow  on  sofa,  to  order  from  Roger  Crowley,  Archi- 
tect (see  above).  Conterfond  cotton/wool/polyes- 
ler  on  Rhombus  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Kirk-Brummel, 
NYC,  Chicago,  Dania,  Washington,  DC  ,  Ernest 
Gaspard  &  Assocs. ,  Atlanta.  Devon  Services,  Bos- 
Ion;  DeCioccio,  Cincinnati;  Walter  Lee  Culp,  Dal- 
las, Houston,  Shanahan  Collection,  Denver; 
Shears  &  Window,  Laguna  Niguel,  San  Franscisco, 
&radbury  Collection,  Los  Angeles;  JW  Showroom, 
Philadelphia,  Thomas  &  Co.,  Phoenix;  Le  Tapis- 
seur,  Pittsburgh,  St.  Louis  Design  Center,  St.  Louis, 
Collms-Draheim,  Seattle,  Primavera,  Toronto; 
Campbell-Louis,  Troy.  Isamu  Noguchi  tall  mulber- 
y  bark  paper/bamboo  light  sculpture  (#UF4-L8). 
Isamu  Noguchi  round  mulberry  bark  paper/bam- 
doo  light  sculpture  (#23N),  from  Akari-Gemini,  for 
dealers  (805)  966-9557  143  Anziano  wood/steel 
stacking  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Donghia  Furniture 
3o.,  NYC,  Chicago,  Cleveland.  Dania,  Los  Ange- 
es,  San  Francisco,  Washington,  D  C  ,  Interior  Ele- 
ments, Atlanta,  Ostrer  House,  Boston;  David 
Sutherland,  Dallas,  Houston,  Wendy  Boyd,  Den- 
ver; Telio  &  Cie,  Montreal,  Toronto,  Judy  Baer,  Phil- 
adelphia; Susan  Mills.  Seattle  Gaea  plumed 
mahogany  table,  to  order  from  Roger  Crowley,  Ar- 
chitect (see  above)  Massimo  losa  Ghmi's  chrome/ 
:oam  Plana  Bench,  from  Dinamic  Collection,  to  the 
:rade  at  Frederic  Williams  Interiors,  for  showrooms 
;212)  686-6390.  Sillaba  halogen  sconce  in  stair- 
way, by  Fontana  Arte,  to  the  trade  at  the  Lighting 
Center,  NYC  (212)  888-8388.  144  Steel  Bar 
Drushed  stainless-steel  lamp  with  copper  mesh 
shade,  by  Kevin  Walz,  to  the  trade  at  Arc  Interna- 
;ional,  for  showrooms  (212)  727-3340  Traccia  gold 
inish  table  with  bronze-cast  legs,  by  Meret  Oppen- 
leim,  to  the  trade  at  Palazzetti.  for  showrooms 
[212)  832-1 199  Happy  Fat  Fish  hand-tufted  wool 
'ug,  to  order  from  Annie  Sherburne  (see  above). 
Tektite  grass  sculpture  on  table,  by  Josh  Simpson, 
similar  at  Grohe  Glass  Gallery,  Boston  (617)  227- 
4885  Cotton  on  chair  (#82-88-09),  to  the  trade  at 
Duralee  Fabrics,  for  showrooms  (516)  273-8800 
^Jorvent  air  vents  (#31 00),  to  the  trade  at  Tom  Bar- 
•ow  Co.,  for  showrooms  (407)  291-0961  Silk  for 
guest  room  (#T6308),  to  the  trade  at  Ian  Crawford, 
:or  showrooms  (212)  355-2228.  Mandarin  Rose 
:otton  for  bedspread,  from  Gianni  Versace  Collec- 
'on,  to  the  trade  at  China  Seas,  NYC,  Los  Angeles, 
Jerry  Pair  &  Assocs  ,  Atlanta,  Dania,  Ostrer  House, 
3oston;  Hinson  &  Co.,  Chicago.  Walter  Lee  Culp, 
Dallas,  Houston;  Egg  &  Dart,  Denver,  Lancer-Fur- 
niture Guild,  Hato  Rey,  Fee-McClaran,  Honolulu, 
Duncan  Higgins  Perez,  Philadelphia,  Washington, 
DC,  Stephen  E  Earls,  Portland,  Seattle;  Design- 
ers Showcase,  San  Diego;  Shears  &  Window,  San 
Francisco;  Campbell-Louis,  Troy  Custom  bed- 
spread, to  order  from  Steven  Harris  (see  above) 
145  Gooseneck  wall  lamps,  to  order  from  Steven 
Harris  (see  above)  Celadon  Swirl  screen-printed 
cotton  sateen  on  banquettes,  to  the  trade  to  order 
from  Paula  Zanger,  NYC  (212)  533-5008.  Sangro 
cotton  for  blue  and  yellow  banquette  cushions,  to 
the  trade  at  Coraggio  Textiles,  NYC;  Culpepper  & 
Osborne,  Atlanta,  Davison's,  Boston,  Callard  &  Os- 
good. Chicago;  Hargett,  Dallas,  Houston,  South- 
ard &  Assocs  .  Dania,  Bradbury  Collection,  Los 
Angeles;  Gene  Smiley  Showroom,  Minneapolis, 
Wayne  Martin,  Portland;  The  Showroom,  Salt  Lake 
City,  Brustlin,  San  Francisco,  Joan  Eiley  &  Assocs., 
Toronto.  Bimini  cotton/rayon  for  pink  banquette 


cushion,  to  the  trade  at  F.  Schumacher&Co  ,  NYC. 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Dania,  Denver, 
High  Point,  Houston,  Laguna  Niguel.  Los  Angeles, 
Minneapolis,  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis,  San  Diego, 
San  Francisco.  Seattle,  Troy,  Washington,  DC. 
Gregory  Alonso,  Cleveland,  Bailey's  Showrooms, 
Kansas  City,  Designer's  Focal  Point,  Phoenix;  Ed- 
ward Linder  &  Assoc  ,  Pittsburgh;  Designer's  Re- 
source, Portland,  Sacramento,  Design  Extension, 
Tulsa,  Crown  Wallpaper  Co  ,  Toronto  Kidney- 
shaped  and  round  stained  bird's-eye  maple  coffee 
tables,  to  order  from  Steven  Harris  (see  above) 
Custom  tilt-turn  windows,  to  the  trade  at  Marvin 
Windows  &  Doors,  for  showrooms  (800)  346-51 28 
COLLECTORS'  REALM 
Pages  146-47  Woven  rush  carpet,  at  David  Hicks, 
Paris  (1 )  43-26-00-67  Cadoro  raw  silk  on  sofas  and 
ottoman,  to  the  trade  at  Manuel  Canovas,  NYC,  Los 
Angeles,  Curran  &  Assocs  ,  Atlanta,  High  Point; 
Nancy  Miklos  Mason,  Birmingham,  Shecter-Mar- 
tin,  Boston;  Donghia  Showrooms,  Chicago,  Cleve- 
land, Dania,  San  Francisco,  Washington,  DC. 
David  Sutherland,  Dallas,  Houston;  Shears  &  Win- 
dow, Denver;  Matches,  Philadelphia,  Designers 
Showroom,  Seattle  148  Candleholders  on  console 
table,  at  Autour  du  Monde  Home  Country  Store, 
Paris  (1 )  42-77-06-08. 149  Josef  Hoffmann  wooden 
chairs,  similar  at  Cour  Interieur,  Paris  (1 )  42-77-33- 
10.  152  20th-century  wooden  bench,  similar  at 
Cour  Interieur  (see  above). 
GETTING  IN  TOUCH  WITH  THE  '70S 
Page  154  Luxo  aluminum/steel  architect's  lamps 
by  bed.  for  stores  call  (800)  222-5896,  in  NY  (914) 
937-4433  157  Breuer  leather  and  chromium-plat- 
ed steel  tubing  lounge  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  ICF, 
NYC,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Houston,  Los  Angeles,  San 
Francisco.  Washington,  DC. 
GREAT  IDEAS 

Pages  169-70  Decorative  painting,  by  Richard 
Jordan,  27  Grace  Ct ,  Brooklyn,  NY  11201;  (718) 
852-0705. 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 
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THE  SIGNATURE  OF  EXCELLENCE 
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The  unique  artistic  workshop  specializing  in  creating  and  reproducing 

fine  antique  furniture,  custom  designs,  architectural  elements, 

sculptures,  art  frames,  detailed  handcarvings,  and  more, 

in  any  period  or  style. 

All  designs  are  handmade  to  your  specifications  from  your  drawing, 
sample,  or  photograph. 

43-35  10th  Street,  Long  Island  City,  NY  11101  •  718  472-2209 


Gandee 


Actually,  you  can't  get 
anything  you  want 
at  Alice's  restaurant 


It's  a  Monday  morn- 
ing in  Berkeley  and 
Alice  Waters — who,  at 
a  certain  angle,  in  a 
certain  light,  looks 
more  than  a  bit  like 

HIHHHBH^BBBMHBMMiHBai^MBi  ]()ail   RaC/  (which   is  to 

sa\  earnest  and  fresh-faced  and  decidedly  more  Wesl 
Coast  than  East  Coast) — is  reeling.  The  forty-eight-year- 
old  queen  of  California  cuisine  has  just  returned  from  a 
seven-day  cruise  in  the  Bahamas  with  her  in-laws,  which 
was,  destination  "island  paradise"  notwithstanding, 
more  along  the  lines  of  epicurean  and  ecological  hell 
than  heaven.  It  seems  that  Alice,  eight-year-old  daugh- 
ter Fanny,  husband  Stephen  Singer,  and  his  family  were 
routinely  asked  to  feast  on  such  sorry  fare  as  who-knows- 
what's-in-them  hot  dogs  kept  warm  in  "horrible  steam  ta- 
bles with  awful-tasting  rice."  Similarly,  Alice  and 
company  were  expected  to  look  the  other  way  each  night 
when  their  ship  matter-of-factly  dumped  the  clay's  gar- 
bage overboard  and  sailed  merrily  on.  These  are  not,  you 
don't  need  to  spend  much  time  with  Alice  to  know,  the 
sorts  of  things  that  Alice  likes.  These  are,  as  it  turns  out, 
precisely  the  sorts  of  things  that 
Alice  has  crusaded  against  for 
more  than  two  decades. 

For  a  guy  like  me,  who  grew  up 
in  Florida  on  Mrs.  Paul's  frozen 
fish  sticks  swimming  in  Heinz 
ketchup,  Alice  and  her  twenty- 
one-year-old  restaurant,  Chez 
Panisse,  constitute  something  of  a 
culinary  stretch.  In  fact,  there  is 
but  one  similarity  between  dinner 
at  Chez  Panisse  and  dinner  at 
Chez  Mom:  dinner  is  what  dinner 
is;  take  it  or  leave  it,  no  substitu- 
tions, the  menu  is  fixed.  Since  few 
things  gave  me  more  pleasure  as  a 
child  than  Mrs.  Paul's  frozen  fish 
sii<  ks  swimming  in  Heinz  ketc  hup 
and  since  one  recent  Tuesday  eve- 

"Once  you  taste  a  tomato  in 
you  won't  eat  a  tomato  in  the  win 

iiing  .it  Chez  Panisse  Alice  was  serving  up  pan-fried 
prawns  with  fennel,  saute  of  black  chanterelles  on  toast. 
spit-roasted  rack  of  pork  with  mustard  and  wilted 
greens,  and  buckwheat  crepes  with  blood  orange  ice 
cream  and  warm  blood  orange  compote,  the  autocrat-in- 
t he-kite  hen  concept  has  at  neither  stage  in  my  life  been  a 
problem.  However,  now  that  I've  supped  with  Alice.  1 
will  confess  it  would  be  difficult  to  go  back  to  Mrs.  Paul. 


AT     LARGE 


Which  was  a  piece  of  news  that  struck  Alice's  woman- 
with-a-mission  ears  as  music.  "I  feel  it's  important  for  ev- 
erybody who  has  the  possibility  of  a  forum  to  get  up  and 
say  what  they  think  about  the  state  of  agriculture,  about 
pollution,  about  education,"  says  Alice,  who,  yes,  keeps  a 
compost  heap  behind  her  forum,  Chez  Panisse.  "People 
can  eat  things  here  that  they  might  not  otherwise  eat,  or 
they  can  eat  things  here  that  they  eat  all  the  time,  but  here 
it  tastes  different  and  they  say,  'Why  is  this  so  good?'  ' 
The  reason  it's  so  good  is  partially  explained  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  daily  menu:  "Most  of  our  produce  and  meat 
comes  from  local  farms  and  ranches  that  practice  eco- 
logically sound  agriculture."  And  Alice  means  it.  Her  in- 
sistence on  things  fresh  and  organic  borders  on  the 
tyrannical:  fresh  means  "picked  this  morning,"  and  or- 
ganic means  "no  herbicides,  no  pesticides — that  the 
grower  is  taking  care  of  the  land,  and  for  that  I'm  willing 
to  pay  a  premium.  It's  like  making  a  donation  to  some- 
body who  is  doing  work  I  should  be  doing  myself." 

While  Alice  would  agree  her  situation  in  northern  ( Cal- 
ifornia, America's  horn  of  plenty,  is  highly  conducive  to 
Alice  Waters  at  'ier  stick-close-to-the-source  mandate, 
Chez  Panisse,  even  in  New  York  City,  she  points  out, 
there  are  window  boxes  waiting  for 
herbs,  community  gardens  wel- 
coming volunteers,  and  farmers' 
markets  in  need  of  support.  "Peo- 
ple talk  a  lot  about  eating  things 
that  are  good  for  them,  but  they 
talk  as  if  the  conversation  begins  at 
the  supermarket,"  says  Alice.  "I'm 
thinking  about  what  happens  be- 
fore the  food  gets  to  the  supermar- 
ket—  how  it  comes  out  of  the 
ground,  how  it's  raised,  grown, 
picked."  Alice's  advice?  "Look  for 
things  that  are  in  season.  Once  you 
taste  a  tomato  in  the  summer  you 
won't  eat  a  tomato  in  the  winter.  It's 
a  real  pleasure  to  wait  until  July,  in- 
stead of  dulling  your  palate  all  year 
long  with  second-rate  food." 

As  a  primer  for  those  of  us  who 
blithely  buy  tomatoes  in  December, 
Alice  has  written  a  cookbook  for 
children  and  other  beginners,  Fan- 
ny al  Chez  Panisse  (due  next  fall  from  Harper  Collins), 
which  is  filled  with  food  parables  and  recipes.  "I  don't  be- 
lieve in  children's  food,"  cautions  Alice,  "at  least  not  what 
you  see  in  most  children's  cookbooks — cute  food  with 
lots  of  sugar  and  potatoes.  Many  of  my  recipes  are  very 
very  simple."  And  then  she  added,  looking  straight  at 
me,  "So  simple  that  you  won't  need  to  ask  Mom  to  help." 

Charles  Gandee 
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The  Power  of  Simple  Decorating 
New  French  Country  Style 


A  Flower  Painter's  Scottish  Garden 


arting  f  rom"a  clearl 
If  you  have  nothing 

You  hear  a  lot  of  boasting  these  days  about  automotive  engineers  starting  from  scratch,  with  a  clean  sheet  o 
paper.  And,  if  it  takes  them  three  years  to  turn  out  a  new  car,  that's  what  you  get.The  product  of  three  years  of  thinking. 

The  new  Porsche  968  is  a  result  of  quite  the  opposite  philosophy.  A  new  car  which,  by  no  accident,  appears 
strikingly  familiar. The  product  of  over  40  years  of  fine  tuning. 

In  1948,  Professor  F.  Porsche  brought  to  life  his  dream  car.  Heralded  then  as/The  newest  creation  of  one  of  his- 
tory's most  brilliant  designers  of  sports  and  racing  cars. .  .a  challenge  to  all  designers"  it  began  a  legendary  evolution. 

Every  day  since,  this  band  of  idealistic  engineers  has  practiced  what  they  call  "polishing  the  diamond."  The  968 
is  the  most  current  iteration  of  this  timeless  process. 

Reaping  the  technological  and  performance  harvest  of  22  new  patents,  the  968  melds  the  Porsche  essence  with 
every  last  ounce  of  today's  engineering  potential.  Imbued  with  unmistakable  lines,  it  brings  the  classic  family  features 
forward  with  futuristic  aerodynamics. 

By  introducing  the  racebred  concept  of  "internal  aerodynamics"  to  a  production  car,  meticulous  sculpting  of 
chassis  details  now  speeds  air  through  the  body  and  suspension,  reducing  drag  and  lift  while  cooling  racing  caliber 
components  such  as  the  massive,  internally  vented  disc  brakes  with  ABS. 

From  that  first,  handbuilt  car,  the  visceral  Porsche  character,  power  and  agility  have  historically  set  benchmarks 
for  other  cars  of  the  era. 

The  968  employs  the  patented  new  Porsche  VarioCam  to  again  set  such  standards 
Continuously  varying  valve  timing  to  burn  fuel  more  precisely 
and  thoroughly,  torque  is  boosted  to  the  highest  of  any 
3  litre  atmospheric  engine  in  the  world,  with  instan- 
taneous throttle  response. 


Porsche  96  (i 


heet  of  pager 
vorth  keeping. 

A  stunning  new  catalytic  converter  with  thin,  rare  metal  inner  walls  increases  airflow  for  still  more  power.  Yet, 
ourcefully,  the  VarioCam  and  converter  efficiency  also  lower  emissions  a  dramatic  22%? 

Handling  is  heightened  and  refined  as  well.  The  famed  transaxle  platform  with  near  perfect  50-50  weight  balance 
jrther  buttressed  for  the  added  performance,  yet  detail  changes  have  actually  increased  comfort. 

If  you  were  to  drive  an  original  Porsche  356,  then  climb  behind  the  wheel  of  the  new  968,  the  feelings  and  stim- 
tions  would  be  much  the  same.  Merely  enhanced,  with  ever  more  potential  and  a  feeling  of  confidence  to  use  it. 

The  bloodlines  would  be  clearly  intact. 

It's  the  type  of  marque  personality  that  has  become  regrettably  rare  today.  Left  behind  in  an  age  when  cars 
lected  their  creators.  An  age  being  kept  alive  at  Porsche,  and  in  the  968. 

Call  1-800-252-4444  for  more  information  or  to  arrange  a  personal  viewing  at  your  authorized  Porsche 
aler.  A  new  Porsche  doesn't  come  along  every  day.  But  then,  when  you  start  without  compromise,  you 
Vt  have  to  keep 
rting  over. 
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dvanced  Night  Repair 

Protective  Recovery  Complex 

Use  it  Daily. 

And  help  prevent  environmental  damage: 
ultraviolet  rays  and  free  radicals  that  can 
cause  as  much  as  80%  of  premature  aging. 

Use  it  Nightly. 

While  you  sleep,  it  will  replenish  your  skin's 
natural  protectants,  soothe  daily  irritation.  It's 
so  unique  it's  patented  into  the  21st  century. 

The  proof  is  in  the  testing.  After  ten  weeks, 
you  could  see  a  40%  reduction  in  the 
appearance  of  little  lines;  84%  increase 
in  moisturization.  Advanced  Night  Repair 
has  been  shown  to  be  three  times  more 
effective  than  original  Night  Repair  in 
helping  skin  recover  from  the  effects  of 
daily  environmental  exposure. 


Autkentic  .Louis  Vuitton  luggage  and  accessories 

are  sola  only  at  tnese  exclusive  .Louis  Vuitton  shops 

ana  at  select  department  stores. 


ARIZONA 

The  Biltmore  Fashion  Park 
Phoenix.  AZ  85016 
(602)954-0122 


CALIFORNIA 

307  North  Rodeo  Drive 
Beverly  Hills,  CA  90210 
(310)8590457 

245  Horton  Plaza 
San  Diego,  CA  92101 
(619)237-1882 

230  Post  Street 

San  Francisco,  CA  94108 

(415)391-6200 

South  Coast  Plaza 
Costa  Mesa,  CA  92626 
(714)662-6907 

1237  Broadway  Plaza 
Walnut  Creek,  CA  94596 
(510)938-5530 


COLORADO 

Cherry  Creek  Mall 
Denver,  CO  80206 
(303)388-0033 


DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

1028  Connecticut  Avenue,  N.W 
Washington,  DC  20036 

(202)296-6838 


FLORIDA 

Bal  Harbour  Shops 
Bal  Harbour,  FL  33154 
(305)866-4470 

Town  Center  at  Boca  Raton 
Boca  Raton,  FL 33431 
(407)394-5717 

251  Worth  Avenue 
Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
(407)833-4671 


GEORGIA 

Lenox  Square 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)266-3674 


ILLINOIS 

Chicago  Place 

700  North  Michigan  Avenue 

Chicago,  IL  60611 

(312)944-2010 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Copley  Place 
Boston,  MA  02116 
(617)437-6519 


MICHIGAN 

Somerset  Mall 
Troy,  MI  48084-3201 
(313)643-8930 


NEVADA 

The  Fashion  Show  Mall 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89109 
(702)731-9860 

The  Forum  Shops  at  Caesars 
Las  Vegas,  NV  89109 


NEW  JERSEY 

Riverside  Square 
Hackensack,  NJ  07601 
(201)489-4409 

The  Mall  at  Short  Hills 
Short  Hills,  NJ  07078 
(201)564-9788 


NEW  YORK 

49  East  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)371-6111 

Americana  Shopping  Center 
Manhasset,  NY  11030 
(516)365-4766 


PENNSYLVANIA 

1413  Walnut  Street 
Philadelphia,  PA  19102 

(215)557-0225 


TEXAS 

The  Galleria 
Dallas,  TX  75240 
(214)934-3637 

Galleria  II 
Houston,  TX  77056 
(713)960-0707 


VIRGINIA 

Fairfax  Square 
Vienna,  VA  22182 
(703)506-9507 


U.S.  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

24  Main  Street,  Palm  Passage 
St.  Thomas,  USVI  00801 
(809)774-3644 


BERMUDA 

Calypso 

Front  Street,  Hamilton  5 

(809)295-2112 


CANADA 

110  Bloor  Street,  West 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  2W7 
(416)968-3993 

Holt  Renfrew 
Pacific  Centre 
Vancouver,  BC  V7Y 1J2 
(604)687-4644 

Ogilvy 

1307  Rue  Sainte-Catherine  Ouest 

Montreal,  Quebec  H3G  1P7 

(514)849-6520 


MEXICO 

Alejandro  Dumas  No.  4,  Col.  Polanc 
Mexico,  D.F  11560 
(525)281-3010 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MALIETIER  A  PARIS 


Idioms  Vuitton.  X  ne  spirit  ol  travel 


E 


Tlie  Alzer  travel  suitcase  in  Monogram  canvas.  Full  of 
the  magic  of  the  great  voyages  of  yesteryear,  all  the  creations  of 
Louis  Vuitton  belong  to  the  realm  of  the  exceptional.  Made  in  the 
tradition  of  the  tmnk  maker's  craft,  they  refine  that  tradition  and  bear 
witness  to  the  high  standards  of  the  House  that  has  given  travel  its 
stamp  of  nobility. 


LOUIS  VUITTON 

MALLETIER  APARIS 


MAISON  FONDEE  EN  1854 


Val  Saint  Lambert 


The  Jupiter  Vase:  classic,  timeless  simplicity. 


The  Jupiter  Vase  reflects  a  longstanding  tradition  and  a 
distinctive  classic  style  that  transcends  time.  A  piece  that 
creates  a  beautiful  presentation  even  without  the  benefit  of  flowers. 

Val  Saint  Lambert:  making  the  finest  crystal  in  the  world  since  1826. 


Val  Saint  * 
Lambert 


Mayor's 


Marshall  Field's 


Borsheim's 
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rhe  graceful  lines  of  this  Baker  upholstered 
furniture,  inspired  by  19th  century  originals, 
>romise  an  environment  of  great  physical  comfort 
nd  personal  satisfaction.  The  exu- 
berant floral  print  is  an  exclusive 
taker  fabric  that  is  appropriate  to  an 
nderstated,  livable  style.  You  are  in- 
ited  to  write  for  the  name  of  a  Baker 
ealer  near  your  home  or  visit  a  Baker, 


Knapp  <Sl  Tubbs  showroom  with  your  interior  de- 
signer. Please  send  $7.50  for  the  Baker  Upholster- 
ed Furniture  Catalogue.  Baker  Furniture,  Dept.813, 

1661  Monroe  Avenue,  N.W.,  Grand 

Rapids,  Michigan 

49505. 


KNAPP    &.  TUBBS 


SHOWROOMS  IN  ATLANTA,  BOSTON.  CHICAGO,  CLEVELAND.  DALLAS.  DANIA.  HIGH  POINT 
HOUSTON,  LAGUNA  NIQUEL.  LOS  ANGELES.  MINNEAPOLIS.  NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  SEATTLE.  TROY.  WASHINGTON  D  C  AND  PARIS.  FRANCE 


AY 


COVER 

Sun-drenched 

living  room  in  a 

California  beach 

house.  Page  78. 

Photograph  by  Tim 

Street- Porter. 


The  Frasers'  herb 
garden,  above, 
at  Shepherd  House. 
Page  86.  Above 
right:  Mathieu 
and  Ray's  design 
for  a  Moscow  bed- 
room. Page  108. 
Right:  Art  dealer 
Laura  Carpenter, 
in  a  Yohji  Yamamoto 
jacket,  at  her 
Santa  Fe  gallery. 
Page  130. 
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Stripped  Down  at  the  Beach  by  Pilar  Viladas  78 
In  a  southern  California  pavilion  of  steel  and  glass, 
decorator  Barbara  Barry  follows  the  minimalist 
lead  of  architect  Arthur  Erickson 

Art  of  the  Scottish  Garden  by  Rosemary  Verey  86 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Fraser  combine  their  talents 
in  a  walled  domain  near  Edinburgh 

Haut  Couturier  by  Gini  Alhadeff  94 
Decorator  Robert  Couturier  adapts  European 
grandeur  to  American  surroundings 

Florida  Fun  House  by  Andrew  Solomon  102 

New  York  designers  Billy  Diamond  and 

Tony  Baratta  paint  resort  life  in  primary  colors 

Ten  Days  in  Moscow  by  Charles  Gandee  108 
The  Franco-American  duo  of  Paul  Mathieu  and 
Michael  Ray  travels  to  Red  Square  to  redefine 
hands-on  design  for  a  friend 


Drawn  to  the  Sea  by  Wendy  Goodman  116 
Louis  DelFOlio  of  Anne  Klein  Collection  sketches 
his  next  line  on  the  edge  of  Long  Island  Sound 

An  Heir's  Own  Legacy  by  John  Richardson  124 
With  the  cubist  masterpieces  he  inherited  and  the 
tribal  art  he  collected,  Billy  McCarty-Cooper  made  his 
Los  Angeles  house  a  monument  to  personal  taste 

Artful  Adobe  by  Alison  Cook  130 

In  Santa  Fe,  art  dealer  Laura  Carpenter  displays  her 
adventurous  style  at  home  and  at  her  gallery 

Charleston  Neoclassical  by  Celia  McGee  138 
The  harmonious  spaces  of  a  1799  house  provide  the 
ideal  setting  for  Chester  and  Claire  Kellogg's  antiques 

Modernism  on  the  Farm  by  Marcelle  Clements  146 
At  his  seventeenth-century  country  house, 
French  designer  Christian  Liaigre  blends  urbane 
refinement  with  rustic  simplicity 
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EILEEN      WEST 
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Italian  Garden  -  Inspired  liy  the  beauty  (tf  Italy.  All  cotton  bedlinens  and  window  coverings. 

Mailers  and  retail  locations  available  through  Eileen  West  Store. 

33  Grant  Avenue,  Dent.  HG101.  San  Francisco,  CA  94108.  Tel.  ]  800.899.WEST 
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bringing  rich,  textural  woveris  to  interior  designers. 

'  V  "•-■-"'  '"?-C:-;;p!--:.   '%■  ...J.       '"'•'-'""■7  -.?.•. 

Executive  Offices:  31-11  Thomson  Avenue,  Long  Island  City,  N.Y.  11101  718-706-7000 

Showrooms:  Attanta-Boston'ChicagorDailas-Dania-Denver-Houston-Laguna  Niguel 
Ips  Angeles-New  York-Philadelphia-San  Francisco-Seattle-Troy-Washington,  D.C. 


Emily  Jean,  left, 
slicing  peaches 
for  her  peach  and 
raspberry  crisp. 
Page  50.  Treasures 
from  Istanbul's 
Topkapi  Palace 
Museum,  below, 
are  on  view  in 
Memphis.  Page  68. 


The  volcanic  lulls 
of  Mauritius,  above. 
Page  72.  Right: 
Display  af  pampas 
grass  designed  by 
Paul  Hntt  of  Twigs, 
VYC.  Page  155. 
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Notes  The  New  and  the  Noteworthy  31 

Writer  in  Residence  by  Peter  Ackroyd  36 
The  vanished  residents  of  a  country  place 
tell  their  own  stories 

Environment  by  William  Bryant  Logan  46 
The  not-so-neighborly  debate  of  whether 
to  mow  or  not  to  mow  rages  on 

Food  by  Christopher  Petkanas  50 
Restaurateurs  Patricia  and  Michel  Jean 
re-create  the  pleasures  of  southern  France 
in  New  York  State 

People  by  Jack  Macrae  56 

The  spirit  of  Thoreau  inhabits  a  cabin  in 
the  Rhode  Island  woods 

Gardening  by  Charles  Maclean  62 
Gardens  planted  to  lure  monarch  and  tige 
butterflies  are  key  to  their  survival 

Art  by  Douglas  Brenner  68 

A  new  book  and  exhibition  unveil  the 

treasures  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 

Travel  by  Nancy  Holmes  72 

From  beach  to  mountaintop,  Mauritius 

celebrates  its  own  exotic  flavor 

Style  by  Wendy  Goodman  74 

Italian  shoe  designer  Salvatore  Ferragamcl 

had  a  foothold  on  Hollywood 

Editor's  Page  by  Nancy  Novogrod  77 

Great  Ideas  155 

Floral  designers  take  the  window  box  a  ste 
beyond  impatiens  and  petunias 


Gandee  at  Large  by  Charles  Gandee  164 
Can  you  program  your  VCR?  Don't  feel  b 
Neither  can  Dr.  Daniel  Fechtner 
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CHANEL  BOUTIQUES:  NEW  YORK,  BEVERLY  HILLS,  COSTA  MESA,  CHICAGO, 
SAN   FRANCISCO,    DALLAS,    PALM    BEACH,    HONOLULU,   WASHINGTON,   DC. 
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Monogram,  by  GE.  It  solves  the  riddle  of  how  to 
integrate  the  appliances  into  custom  kitchen  design. 


No  matter  what  design  theme 
you  choose,  the  one  thing  you 
don't  have  to  worry  about 
nowadays  is  how  the  appliances 
will  look. 

The  Monogram  line  of  built-in 
appliances  now  offers  such  an 
array  of  models  that  you  have 
virtually  infinite  choice  and 
options. 

This  year  we  add  the  first  36" 
built-in  refrigerator  that  is 
trimless  and  completely  cabinet 


friendly.  The  decorative  door 
panels  accept  custom  handles,  so 
they  co-ordinate  with  the  pulls  on 
your  cabinets.  Because  there  is  no 
bottom  air  vent,  the  base  of  the 
cabinet  can  now  extend  across  the 
bottom  of  the  refrigerator.  No 
other  built-in  refrigerator 
integrates  so  beautifully. 

Monogram    now  offers  a  built- 
in  convection  wall  oven  that 
provides  new  technology  for 
faster  cooking  and  sleek  flush 


design. 

Our  Component  Cooktops 
continue  to  be  the  only  ones  tha 
can  be  installed  perpendicular  c 
horizontal  to  the  counter  edge  t 
form  clusters  in  gas,  electric, 
updraft  and  downdraft.  And 
there's  also  a  5-burner  gas 
cooktop. 

The  remarkable  idea  of 
getting  everything  from  your 
dishwasher  to  your  microwave 
from  one  manufacturer  also 


implifies  the  complex  process  of 
flopping  and  delivery.  And  when 
jou  buy  Monogram,  you  buy  the 
issurance  of  the  appliance 
ldustry's  most  extensive  network 
f  factory  service  professionals. 

Going  one  step  further  is  the 
xtraordinary  GE  Answer  Center 
irvice  on  duty  24  hours  a  day 
jery  day  of  the  year  at 
•00.626.2000.  We're  there  to  help 
1  any  way.  If  you  would  like  a 
Irochure  that  tells  you  more 


about  Monogram,  and  if  you 
would  like  to  know  where  you  can 
see  the  line,  please  call. 

Monogram,  from  GE.  A 
synonym  for  the  best  in  built-in 
appliances. 


Monogram. 


You  might  say  Mill  House  of  Woodbury  is 
in  the  middle  of  nowhere. 


Or  you  might  say  it's  in  the  middle  of 
everywhere. 


i 


Mill  House  is  easily  accessible  from  everywhere  in  the  northeast.  And  once  you  arrive, 
you'll  discover  what  made  the  trip  worthwhile  —  17  showrooms  filled  with  English  and 
French  antique  furniture,  accessories,  chandeliers  and  works  of  art,  all  at  sensible  country- 
prices.  Visit  Mill  House  once;  you'll  agree  that,  compared  to  conventional  antique  shops, 

we're  a  world  apart. 


Mill  House  Antiques 

1964       TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS  OF  CHOICE       1992" 

1068  Main  Street  North,  Woodbury,  Connecticut  06798      Telephone  (203)  263-3446 

You'll  find  us  about  four  miles  north  oi  the  center  of  town  on  Route  6.  We're  closed 
Tuesday  but  open  every  other  day  of  the  week,  including  Saturday  and  Sunday. 
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M°ISTURISING   BATH  C» 


Blue  Fluted,  half  lace. 
Hand-painted  since  1775. 


m. 


Available  at  Georg  Jensen:  New  York:  683  Madison  Avenue.  Tel.  (212)  759-6457.  Chicago:  959  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Tel.  (312)64/ 

Costa  Mesa:  South  Coast  Plaza,  3333  Bristol  Street.  Tel.  (714)  662-2644. 
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ROYAL  COPENHAGEN 

PURVEYOR  TO  HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN  OF  DENMARK 


CHADSWORTH 
COLUMNS 


V 


Authentic  Replication  of 
Greek  and  Roman  Orders 


Architectural  Wooden  Columns 

Wooden  Pedestals  &  Table  Bases 

French  Gobelin  Tapestries 

Column.  Tapestry  or  Table  Base  Brochure-$2.00  each 
All  Three  Brochures-$4.00 

Chadsworth  Incorporated 

P.O:  Box  53268,  Depi.  14 

Atlanta,  Georgia  30355 

404-876-5410 
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What  About 


Carpet? 

Karastan  area  rugs  and  troadloom  carpets  not  only 
beautiry,   they  increase  the  value   or  any  home.    Crarted 

to  last  rrom  rinest  premium   libers  — including 
100%  worsted  wool.  Tney  look  good,  wear  gracerully.  And 

come  with  a  20-year  warranty.    How  many  stocks   can 
say  that?   Visit  an  exclusive   Karastan   Gallery  or  Design 

or  a  dealer  near  you.   For  a  rull-color  brochure, 

"The  Creation   Or  An   Heirloom,"   send  $3  to   Karastan, 

P.O.  Box  49439,  Greenskoro,  NC  27499-2626. 


Invest  In  hkaraStcul/ 
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Shop  at  these  authorized 

Karastan  retailers  near  you. 

*  Exclusive  Karastan 

Oallery  of  Design  dealer. 

ALABAMA 


Bi 


,k< 


RICH'S 

Brookwood  Village  &  River 

Chase  Galleria 

Mobile 

MOBILE  RUG  &  SHADE 

2000  Springhill  Ave. 

(205)  479-0007 

Pel  I,  an, 

*  ISS  IS  t?  SONS 

2858  Hwu.  31  South 

(205)  003-2310 

ARIZONA 

Phoenix 

BAKER  BROTHERS 

1750  E.   Camelback 

(002)  277-5502 

BARROWS  FURNITURE 

2301   E.   Camelback  Rd . 

(002)  955-7550 

Scottsdale 

*BAKER  BROTHERS 

5090  N.   HayJen  Rd 
(002)  894-081 

CALIFORNIA 

Anaheim 


♦RITE-LOOM 

1205  N.   Kraemer 

(714)  704-1122 
Glenaale 

*THE  GREAT  CARPET  CO. 

205  S.   Brand*  Blvd 

(818)  247-2990 

Laguna   Hills 

PRESTIGE  CARPETS 

23501  Avenida  Je  L   Carlotta 
(714)  708-7445 

Pleasant  Hill 

IOHN  BREUNER  CO. 

3250    Buskirk  Ave. 

(800)  888-0977 

Salinas 

•CINDERELLA  CARPETS 
1211  S.  Main  St. 
(408)  424-2910 

Santa   Barbara 

HAYWARD'S 

1025  Santa  Barbara  St. 
(805)  005-001 1 

San   Carlos 

♦VESTA  CARPETS 

1113  Industrial  Rd. 
(415)  592-5851 

San   Diego 

FINLEY'S  HOUSE 
OF  CARPETS 

1295  W.   Morena  Blvd 
10 10)  275-5500 

1*"  ra  ii  .  .■ 

WESTCHESTER  CARPETS 

351 1    Pacific  Coast  Hw„ 

(213)  539-0085 

Woodland  Hills 


SARKISSIAN'S 
CARPET  VILLA 

21840  Ventura   Blvd 
(818)  883-171 1 

Most   Locations 

EMPORIUM/WE  IN  STOCKS 
(800)  V  SELECT 

CONNECTICUT 

Milford 

♦WAYSIDE  FURNITURE 
C\:  MILFORD 

1050  Boston   Post   Rd. 

(203)  878-1781  ext    4213 


FLORIDA 


Altar 


rte  S 


prmas 


THE  FLOORING  CENTER 

999  Douglas  Ave. 

(407)  802  0101 


Ft.    Mil  or  s 

HESSLER'S  INC. 

1788  Fowler  St. 
(813)  334-1537 

other  locations  in   Cape  Cora!, 

Ft.   Myers,    Punta   Gorda, 

Marco  Island,   Naples 

ROYAL  RUG  &TILE 

11425  00th  St.  N 

(813)  544-1478 

other  locations  in  Clearwater, 

Hudson,   St.   Petersburg 

Miami 

♦BURDINES 

13251  S.  Dixie  Hwy. 

(305)  254-5748 

also  locations  in  Plantation,  Boca 

Raton,   Ft.   Lauderdale,    West 

Palm  Beach.   Orlando,    Tampa, 

Sarasota,   Clearwater  and  other 

cities  throughout  Florida 

Pensacola 

♦JONES  CARPET 

&  RUG  GALLERY 

5000  N.  Davis  Hwy. 

(904)  474-4001 

Stuart 

RAMEY  RUG  INC. 

2820  S.E.  Market  St. 

(407)  286-1818 

Venice 

BRITTONS  II 

1  1  90  East   Venice  Ave. 

(813)  485-3330 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta 

BELL  CARPET  GALLERY 
6223  Roswell  Rd 
(404)  255-2431 

RICH'S 

Perimeter  Furniture  Showroom 
and  all  metro- Atlanta  locations 

Marietta 


THE  FLOOR  SHOW 

1148  Franklin   Rd . 

(404)  088-8303 
ILLINOIS 

Chicago 

♦MARSHALL  FIELD'S 

111  State  St. 

(312)  781-3347 

other  locations  in   Skokie. 
Schaumhurg 
Lincoln  wood 

♦PEDIAN  RUG  COMPANY 

6535  N.  Lincoln  Ave. 

(708)  675-9111 

other  locations  in  Arlington 
Heights,    Oakhrook  Terrace 

Lombard 

PLUNKETT  FURNITURE 

222  West  Roosevelt  Rd. 
also  Arlington  Heights 

Naperville 

•RUSS"ELL  MARTIN 
CARPET  &  RUGS 

233  S.  Main  Street 
(708)  061-1312 

INDIANA 

Indianapolis 


BLAKELEY'S 

8000  88th  Street 
also  Carmel 

♦KERMAN'S 
4505  E.  82nd  St. 
(317)  842-5700 

LAZARUS 


IOWA 

IK-    Moines 

♦STATEMENTS 

8800  Hickman 

(515)  278-5100 
MD/VA/WASH.  D.C. 

Richmond 

MERCER  RUG  & 
CARPET  SALES 

3109  West  Moore  St. 

(804)  359-5001 

,ther  locations  in   Midlothian 
and  Charlottesville 


Rochville 

♦WOODMONT 
CARPET  CO. 

11712  Parklawn  Dr. 

(301)  770-4555 
To wson 


♦CARPET  LAND 
936  N  York  Rd. 
(301)  825-3400 

Virginia   Beach 

♦WILLIS  WAYSIDE 
FURNITURE 

4220  Virginia  Beach  Blvd. 

(804)  340-2112 

Waldorf 

♦WALDORF  CARPETING 

Rte.  5 

(301)  705-7995 

Greater  Wash.   DC.  locations 

HECHT'S 
WOODWARD  &  LOTHROP 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Acton 

POST  ROAD  CARPET 

141    Great  Rd 

(508)  263-2302 

Alston 

ABLE  RUG 

also  Natick 
Boston 


JORDAN  MARSH 

and  14  locations  throughout 

New  England 

(017)  357-3000 

MICHIGAN 

Bloomfield  Hills 

♦RIEMER  FLOORS 

1805   Telegraph   Rd 

(313)  335-2000 
Southfield 

HUDSON'S  NORTHLAND 

21500  Northwestern  Hwu. 
(313)  443-0209 

and  all  Detroit  locations 
All  Detroit  locations 

BECKWITH  EVANS 
(313)  585-7000 

MINNESOTA 

Edina 


DAYTON'S  SOUTHDALE 
HOME  STORE 

7235  France  Ave.   S. 
012-896-2170 

and  all  Minneapolis  area  locations 
Minneapolis 

GABBERTS,  FURNITURE 

&  DESIGN  STUDIO 

3501  W.  09th  St. 

(012)  927-1550 

NEW  JERSEY 

Cherru  Hill 

BARRY  DECORATORS 

Rte     70  &  Warren  Ave. 

(009)  795-0700 

Ealontown 


♦SANDLER  (i  WORTH 

Rte     35   Circle 

(201)  370-5500 

Param  us 

EINSTEIN  MOOMJY 

520  Rte.  17 

(201)  265-1100 

Springfield 


SANDLER  &  WORTH 

Rte.  22 

(201)  370-5500 

and  all  Sandler  &  Worth  locations 
throughout  New  York  &  New  Jersey 

NEW  YORK 


Ne 


York 


♦ABC  CARPETS 

881   Broadway 

(212)  473-3000 


ABRAHAM  f?  STRAUS 

809  Avenue  Of  Americas 

(212)  594-8500 
BLOOMINGDALES 

1000  Third  Ave. 
(212)  705-2202 

other  locations  in  New   York 
and  New  Jersey 

EINSTEIN  MOOMJY 
150  East  58th  St 
(212)  758-0900 

Brooklyn 

NATIONAL  CARPETS 

1384  Coney  Island  Ave. 

(718)  253-5700 

Rochester 

♦BAYLES  FURNITURE,  INC. 

1880  East  Ave. 
(716)  244-7300 

Yonkers 

♦SANDLER  &  WORTH 
1840  Central  Park  Ave. 

(914)  793-7333 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Charlotte 

♦PACE-STONE 

2205  Sardis  North 
(704)  845-1300 

Durham 


KEN  LLOYD  & 
CARPET  TOWN,  INC. 

3612  Chapel  Hill  Blvd. 
(919)  493-3437 

Raleigh 


BELL'S  CARPET 
P.O.  Box  19727 
(919)  833-5707 

HUDSON. BELK 

Crabtree   Valleu  Mall 

(919)  782-7010 
OHIO 

Akron 


MAY  COMPANY 

also  Cleveland 
Cincinnati 


LAZARUS 

ilso   Columbus 


♦MCSWAIN  CARPETS 

4730  Glendale/Milford  Rd 
(513)  554-1000 

ana  other  Cincinnati  ana 
Dayton  locations 

Columbus 

♦MCSWAIN  CARPETS 

4280  Macsway 

(614)  478-4160 

2nd  other  Columbus  locations 

Dayton 

BOCKRATH 
CARPET  &  RUGS 

1924  Brown  St. 
(513)  222-5832 

OREGON 


•CARPETS  BY  STUART 

2827  Oak  St 

(503)  485-8880 

Portland 

ATIYEH  BROTHERS 

800  SW  Washington  St. 

(503)  223-4125 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Briageville   &  all  branches 

RUSMUR  FLOORS 
(412)  221-6366 

Mechanicsburg 

♦ESSIS  &•  SONS 

6220  Carlisle  Pike 

(717)  697-9423 

Oahmont 

♦COMMERCIAL  f? 
RESIDENTIAL  FINISHES 

426  Allegheny  River  Blvd 
(412)  828-4242 

Philadelphia 

JOHN  WANAMAKER 
DEPT. STORE 
(215)  422-2693 


Philadelphia   &  all  branches 

STRAWBRIDGE  &  CLOTHIER 

Pittsburgh 

JOSEPH  HORNE  CO., INC 
(412)  553-8000 

Wilhes-Barre 

♦GIANT  FLOOR  & 

WALLCOVERING 

1345  Rte.  315 

(717)  825-3435 

SOUTH  CAROLINA 

Charleston 

SOUTHEASTERN 
GALLERY 

1885  Ashley  Rive,  Rd 

(803)  556-4663 

Columbia 

COGDILL  CARPETS 

3304  Forest  D,. 
(803)  787-1221 

RICH'S 
Columbia  Mall 

(803)  699-2069 

Greenville 

BELK-SIMPSON  CARPET 
&  HOME  STORE 

Pleasantburg  Shopping  Center 

(803)  232-7388 

TEXAS 

Dallas 

♦CARPET  EXCHANGE 
4901  Alpha  Rd. 
(214)  385-3545 

other  locations  in  Arlington, 

Mesquite.   Richardson, 

Richland  Hills 

CLIFTON  CARPETS 

4112  Oak  Lawn 
(214)  526-7405 

El  Paso 

♦SHAHEEN'S  CARPETS 

415  Montana 

(915)  533-1611 

Houston 

FOLEY'S 
DEPARTMENT  STORES 

also  Dallas,   Ft.    Worth, 
San  Antonio,  Austin 

(713)  924-3243 
♦SUNILAND  FURNITURE 

2800  Fondren 
(713)  780-9770 

♦SUNILAND  FURNITURE 

14023  Southwest  Hwy. 
(713)  242-2525 

San  Antonio 

LOUIS  SHANKS 

FURNITURE 

11035  Hwy.   10  West 

(512)  091-1400 

other  locations  in  Austin 

WASHINGTON 

Seattle 

♦CARPET  EXCHANGE 
1251  1st  Ave.  S. 
(200)  624-7800 

♦PITCHER  BROTHERS 

5034   University   Way  NE 

(206)  522-4611 

Spokane 

♦SPEARS  HOME 
FURNISHINGS 

1300  N.  Argon 

(509)  920-1000 


♦CARPET  EXCHANGE 

0818  Tacoma  Mall  Blvd. 
(206)  838-9525 
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HG  MAY  1992 


Designers  choose 
lassie  Gallery  because 

its  extraordinary  style, 
iuperior  craftsmanship 
id  unlimited  versatility. 

What  more  could 
you  want? 


m 


How  about  $500! 


■  p  pip   |   | p.        Classic  Gallery  upholstered  Furniture  is  available  through  Design  Showrooms,  Interior  Designers 
,Ut-L»L  III  and  fine  furniture  stores.   See  your  designer  for  drawing  details    No  purchase  necessary  to 


For  twenty  years,  we've  been  carefully 
crafting  Classic  Gallery  upholster)'  to 
satisfy  the  style  and  quality  require- 
ments of  America's  top  designers. 
That's  why  they  choose  Classic  Gallery. 
And  why  we  have  absolute  confidence 
that  Classic  Gallery  offers  the  very  best 
furniture  investment  available  today. 
In  fact,  we're  putting  money  on  it. 

When  you  buy  Classic  Gallery  or 
Classic  Traditions  upholster)'  through 
your  designer,  you  can  enter  to  win 
one  of  forty  $500  cash  prizes  we'll  be 
awarding  in  random  drawings 
throughout  the  year.  Think  of  it  as  our 
way  of  helping  to  offset  your  design  fee. 
Call  1-800-334-7397  for  a  list  of 
locations  near  you. 


enter  drawing  Void  where  prohibited 


Classic  Gallery  Group 

211  Fraley  Rd.  High  Point,  NC  27263 


HG    DIRECTORY 


A  monthly  guide  to  the  toll-free  numbers  of 
prestigious  advertisers  in  the  building  and 
remodeling,  furniture,  home  furnishings,  and 
tabletop  markets.  Call  for  further  information 
about  products  and  services,  to  order 
brodiures,  or  tor  information  on  store  locations. 

■ 

BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 

Andersen  Corporation  800-426-4261 

DuPont  Corian  800-4-CORIAN 

EurofLiir  800-272-7992 

Franke,  Inc.  800-626-5771 

FiveStar  800-982-3081 

C.E.  Appliances  800-626-2000 

Jacuzzi  Whirlpool  Bath  800-678-6889 

Kohler  Color  Coordinates  800-772-1814  DEFT  HG 

Kohler  Company  800-4-KOHLER 

Planum,  Inc.  800-343-0042 

Marvin  Windows  800-346-51 28 

Smallbone,  Inc.  800-765-5266 

Sunbrella  800441-5118 

Velux-America,  Inc.  800-283-2831 

■ 

FURNITURE 

Century  Furniture  Company  800-852-5552 

Donghia  Furniture/Textiles  800-DONGHIA 

Drexel  Heritage  Furnishings  Ira .  8004474700 

Edgar  B  Furniture  800-255-6589 

Hekman  800-253-9249 

Henredon  Furniture  Industries  800444-3682 

La  Barge  800-253-3870 

Roche-Bobois  800-225-2050 

Speer  Collectibles  800-241-751 5 

Wildwood  Lamps  &  Accents  800-733-1 396 

■ 

HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc.  800-233-3823 

Duette  by  Hunter  Douglas  800-32-STYLE 

Karastan  Bigelow  800-234-1 120 

Lees  Carpets  800-LEES4-YOU 

Monsanto  Wear-Dated  Carpel  800-322-NEAR 

Revman  800-237-0658 

Wamsutta/Pacific  800-344-2142 

Waverly  800423-5881  DEPT  K 

■ 

TABLETOP 

Durand  International  800-334-5014 
Lenox  China  &  Crystal  800-635-3669 
Noritake  Company,  Inc.  800-562-1991 


ftributors  Notes 


Deidi  von  Schaewen  accompa- 
nied decorators  Paul  Mathieu  and 
Michael  Ray  to  Moscow,  where  she 
captured  their  ten-day  trans- 
formation of  a  rented  apartment 
"showing  what  can  be  done  with  a 
high  degree  of  invention."  Von 
Schaewen  spends  most  of  her  time 
on  the  road,  working  for  magazines 
and  gathering  images  for  a  book  on 
sidewalks,  a  follow-up  to.her  volume 
on  scaffolds  around  the  world. 


Jack  Macrae  is  an  editor 
and  publisher  at  Henry  Holt 
with  his  own  imprint,  John 
Macrae  Books,  specializing  in 
literary  fiction,  biography, 
and  natural  history.  For  HG 
he  writes  about  his  kerosene- 
lit  cabin  on  a  trout  stream  in 
Rhode  Island.  "I  go  there  to 
fish  and  walk  in  the  woods,"  he 
says,  "but  mostly  I  go  to  get  in 
touch  with  my  own  being."  As 
a  concession  to  his  wife,  art 
dealer  Paula  Cooper,  Macrae 
also  spends  time  on  nearby 
Block  Island  in  a  house  with 
electricity  and  heat. 
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Peter  Ackroyd,  winner 
of  the  Whitbread  and 
other  British  literary 
awards,  is  known  for 
what  he  calls  "historically 
based  fiction,"  such  as 
Hawksmoor  and  Chatter- 
ton.  Ackroyd  says  he  had 
hoped  that  regular  so- 
journs at  his  eighteenth- 
century  house  in  North 
Devon  would  distract 
him  from  London's  "se- 
ductive ghosts."  Instead 
he  discovered  different 
spirits,  which  he  portrays 
in  this  month's  "Writer  in 
Residence."  The  Ameri- 
can edition  of  Ackroyd's 
novel  English  Music  is  clue 
in  the  fall  from  Knopf. 
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Sterling. 

Selections  from  a  century  of  legendary  Tiffany  desig 

Exquisitely  detailed,  patiently  handcrafted. 

Sterling  proof  that  classic  design  endures.  At  Tiffany  s 

Brtdal  Registry  and  selected  fine  stores. 

To  inquire:  800-526-0649. 


Tl  FFANY  &  CO. 


YORK     BEVERLY  HILLS     SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA     SAN  DIEGO     DALLAS     HOUSTON     PALM  BEACH     WASHINGTON.  D.C      CHICAGO     ATLANTA     BOSTON     PHILADELPHIA   800-526-0649 


DIDIER  AARON,  INC. 

32   EAST  67TH   STREET,   NEW  YORK,   NY   10021 
TEL.    (212)    988-5248  FAX    (212)    737-3513 


Didier  Aaron  Ltd. 

2 1  Ryder  Street 
London  SW1Y  6  PX 
Tel.  (071)839  4716/7 
Fax  (071)  930  6699 
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Didier  Aaron  &  Cie 

118  Faubourg  Saint  Honore 

75008  Paris 

Tel.  47  42  47  34 

Fax  42  66  24  17 


Contributors  Note 


Rachel  Volpone,  assistant  to 
HG's  editor  in  chief,  savs,  "By  the 
time  an  issue  appears,  the  articles 
have  passed  my  desk  so  many  times 
I've  memorized  them."  Sin  round- 
ed by  mountains  of  copy,  photos, 
and  fabric  swatches. A'olpone  or- 
chestrates the  dailv  operations  of 
the  magazine.  She  also  gathers 
ideas  for  her  after-hours  occupa- 
tion— hand-painting  ancient  tex- 
tile motifs  on  screens  and  chairs. 
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Macduff  Everton  became  a  pho- 
tographer when,  as  a  teenage  bac  k- 
packer  on  an  around-the-world 
trip,  he  found  a  tourist's  aban- 
doned camera  in  Denmark.  " 'By 
the  time  I  reached  Japan.  I  was  sell- 
ing pictures  taken  with  that  Kodak 
Pony;  I've  been  traveling  and  pho- 
tographing ever  since.'"  In  this 
issue  Everton  focuses  on  contem- 
porary art  dealer  Laura  Carpen- 
ter's sophisticated  version  of  Santa 
Fe  stvle.  Everton's  book  The  Mod- 
ern Maya  was  published  last  vear. 
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For  the  store  nearest  you  eal 
1-800-DOCKERS 


> 


ColLiei^Campbell 


LAPIS  LAGOON 

Coordinating  bed  and  window  coverings,  with  200  thread  count  sheets  and  pillowcases. 
J.P.  Stevens,  1 185  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY  10036.  Tel.  1.800.533.8229 


DESIGNED  EXCLUSIVELY  FOR 

U   T   I  C  A 
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Christian  Brechneff 

right)  celebrates  the  gardens 
le  visits,  from  New  England 
o  Sri  Lanka,  in  watercolors 
llled  with  energy.  "Time  spent 
itudying  my  own  Connecticut 
rarden  has  taught  me  to  see 
lature  in  a  more  detailed  way, 
o  be  aware  of  light,  fresh 
icents,  and  butterflies,"  says 
he  Swiss  artist,  who  now  lives 
n  New  York.  A  triptych  done 
n  Mexico  (below)  incorporates 
he  vivid  colors  of  tropical 
lora.  Brechneff's  work  is  on 
/iew  May  7-23  at  Montgomery 
Gallery,  250  Sutter  St.,  San 
Francisco,  (415)  788-8300. 
He  also  paints  gardens  on 
Commission,  through  Stubbs 
Books  8c  Prints,  153  East  70th 
5l,  NYC,  (212)  772-3120, 
)r  Montgomery  Callery. 
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Chinese 
Takeout 

A  pagoda-style 

bird  feeder 

(right)  from 

Treillage,    ^ 

418  East  75th 

St.,  NYC 
(212)  535-2288. 
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Showing  Up  •  Simon  Dorrell's  painting  (above)  at 
his  Wave  Hill  exhibition,  May  29-Sept.  27,  NYC 
(212)  549-3200,  and  in  the  book  Over  the  Hills 
(Green  Shade,  $40;  call  207-36345787)  •  Museum 
of  Early  Southern  Decorative  Arts  symposium  in 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.,  Apr.  30-May  3,  cosponsored 
by  the  Decorative  Arts  Trust,  (215)  627-2859. 
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Well  Grounded  Catherine 
Dyer  (above)  encourages 
chemical-free  gardening 
at  her  shop,  designed 
by  partner  Kate  Kerr. 
Seeds  Organic  Garden, 
126  South  La  Brea  Ave., 
L.A.  (213)  965-8119. 


Windsor  Wrought  A  rusted  metal 
garden  chair  (above)  by  Munder-Skiles, 
NYC  (212)  724-9438  by  appt. 


Cone  Head  Glazed 
terra-cotta  finial  (left), 
at  Lexington  Gardens, 
1008  Lexington  Ave., 
NYC  (212)  861-4390. 


NATURE  PERFECTED 
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Yearly  Gatherings 

Les  Quatre  Saisons         V, 
cotton  comes  in  lour  colors,  yjj 
to  the  trade  from 
Pierre  Frey  at  Fonthill. 
bi  Call  (212)  755-6700.       •    i 
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PEMEUOPE  HOBBQggE    " 

I^CWERGAiD^ 


The 

Gardener's 


;  f^ntH'ntjiM^r^ni 


>t~U<i\\Mll<  pun 

Cultivating  Tastes  Turn  over  the  soil  in  the  garden,  then  turn  to  new  books  for  the  horticultural!) 
inclined.  •  Nature  Perfected:  Gardens  Through  History  by  William  Howard  Adams  (Abbeville,  $49.95). 
•  The  Gardener's  Eye  by  Allen  Lacy  (Atlantic  Monthly  Press,  $21.95).  •  Flower  Gardens  by  Penelope 
Hobhouse  (Little,  Brown,  $45).  •  The  Complete  Geranium  by  Susan  Conder  (Clarkson  Potter,  $18). 


When  you  know  your  worth. 


OMEGA 

rhe  sign  of  excellence. 


Omega  Constellation 
18K  gold  and  stainless  steel 

ladies'  watch  with  diamond  bezel. 
Scratch-resistant  sapphire  crystal. 
Water  resistant. 
Swiss  made  since  1848. 


TOURNEAU 


NEW  YORK     500  MADISON  AVENUE,  635  MADISON  AVENUE.  200  WEST  34  STREET 

FLORIDA    9700  COLLINS  AVENUE,  BAL  HARBOUR.  175  WORTH  AVENUE.  PALM  BEACH 

1-800-348-3332 
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Notes 


More  Cultivating  Tastes  New  arrivals  for  the  planting  season.  •  The  Private  Gardens  of  Charleston  by  Louisa  Pringle  Cameron  (Wyrick, 
$39.95).  •  Panoramas  of  English  Gardens  by  David  Wheeler,  photographs  by  Nick  Meers  (Little,  Brown,  $29.95).  •  The  Garden  Path; 
The  Garden  Bench;  The  Garden  Gate;  The  Garden  Trellis  (Simon  &  Schuster,  $9.95  each).  •  The  Gardener's  Palette  by  John  Dale  and  Kevi 
Gunnell  (Harmony  Books,  $25).  •Midwest  Gardens  by  Pamela  Wolfe,  photographs  by  Gary  Irving  (Chicago  Review  Press,  $39.95). 


The  Side  That  Touches  Y< 


ou 


Is  As  Flawl 
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As  The   Side  That  Doesn't. 


If  it  weren't  for  the  fine,  Austrian 
crystals  and  stunning  enamel  work  on 
the  front  of  the  pin  above,  you'd  be  hard- 
pressed  to  decide  which  side  to  show  off. 

You'll  find  the  workmanship  and 
finish  of  every  piece  in  the  Swarovski 
Jeweler's  Collection  is  that  beautiful, 
that  near  to  perfection. 


• 


SWAROVSKI 

JEWELER'S 
collection 

a  t 

NORDSTROM 


FINE,     FASHION     J  E  *  E  L  R  Y     FROM     »  7  5     TO     81000       PIN     SHOWN       $»0 

Whether  you  select  a  necklace, 
bracelet,  a  pin  or  a  pair  of  earrings, 
you  will  own  jewelry  of  such 
uncompromising  quality  that  it  is 
guaranteed  for  life. 

Jewelry  whose  beauty  is  as  apparent 
in  the  pride  of  the  wearer  as  in  the  eyes 
of  the  beholder. 


I  I  \  r       FASHION     I  r  \X  I   1   K  1     [ROM     J  7  5     TO     I  1 0  0  C       PIN     SHOWN       S  ^  :       U'H     NAMES  '  R  E  S     NEAR     Y  0 1      '    M  I      SWAROVSKI     JEWELER     S     C  O  L  L  E  <    HON.     t    B00-289-4900 
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WRITER     IN     RESIDENCE 


Autobiography 
of  a  House 

The  vanished  residents  of  a 

country  place  tell  their  own  stories 

By  Peter  Ackroyd 


I  thought  when  I  left  London  that  I  was  escaping 
from  history  at  last.  Wherever  I  turned  in  the  city, 
to  the  north  or  to  the  south,  by  the  Thames  or  by  the 
Guildhall,  I  could  sense  the  ghosts  of  Dickens  and 
of  Chatterton,  of  Hawksmoor  and  of  Wilde,  beckoning 
me  towards  the  shadowy  pleasures  of  the  past.  So  to  ar- 
rive in  North  Devon,  to  settle  in  the  countryside,  seemed 
to  be  a  kind  of  liberation. 

I  no  longer  looked  out  over  the  prospect  of  rooftops 
and  church  spires;  from  my  study  window  on  the  second 
floor  of  Hannaford  House,  on  the  edge  of  a  hamlet,  I 
gazed  across  at  the  green  expanse  of  a  wide  lawn  gently 
descending  towards  a  lake,  beyond  which  rose  the  steep 
slope  of  a  hill  marked  by  trees,  bushes,  and  the  muddy 
paths  of  cattle.  All  around  me  were  swallows,  jays,  wood 
pigeons,  blackbirds,  blue  tits,  and  woodpeckers;  sparrow 
hawks  were  often  visible  floating  on  the  broad  currents 
of  the  air,  while  owls  hooted  from  the  ancient  trees  in  the 
cool  of  the  evening.  Sometimes  a  pair  of  herons  would 
stand  very  still  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  intently  searching 
lor  the  trout  which  on  occasion  would  leap  out  of  the  wa- 


ter and  twist  in  the  air  as  if  thrown  by  some  invisible  child 
ish  hand.  At  night,  clouds  of  lesser  horseshoe  bats  woul 
swerve  through  the  darkness. 

This  was  a  landscape  beyond  the  depredations  of  hu 
man  affairs,  where  the  curve  of  the  land  and  the  continu 
ity  of  its  natural  life  evoked  a  sense  of  the  past  ven 
different  from  the  one  I  had  become  accustomed  to.  Ii 
my  novels  I  had  often  struck  up  a  conversation  with  th 
dead  as  intimately  as  if  they  had  been  in  the  next  room 
but  here  at  Hannaford  House  there  was  no  sense  o 
death — only  of  permanence. 

The  early  Georgian  "country  house,"  with  its  Palladiai 
window  and  pilasters,  its  pine  and  oak  paneling  and  em 
bossed  ceiling,  its  old  doors  and  its  old  staircase,  began  t( 
disclose  tokens  of  another,  more  private  history.  Withii 
one  exterior  wall  was  embedded  a  small  tile  with  the  in 
scription  "HL  1725."  Over  a  stone  gateway  to  the  wallec 
garden  was  the  legend  "WH  1842."  I  found  a  pet  ceme 
tery  hidden  in  some  ground  beyond  a  sundial;  there  wa 

Peter  Ackroyd  at  Hannaford  House,  above  left.  Top  right:  Most  of  the 
Georgian  structure  dates  to  the  1 720s.  Above:  The  view  from  the  stud 
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Dressing  u 


the  silver 


done 


more  thaiL 
twice  a  year, 


Lis  Claiborne 


©  1992  LIZ  CLAIBORNE  INC 
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Enviionniental  Treasures 


1.6  Gallon  Toilets  From  Eljer 


Protecting  the  environment  doesn't 
always  take  an  effort.lt  can  be  as 
simple  as  installing  a  low-water 
consumption  toilet  from  Eljer.  Because 
these  toilets  use  a  maximum  of  only 
1 .6  gallons  of  water  per  flush,  a  family 
of  four  can  save  up  to  88  gallons  of 
water  a  day.  And  do  their  part  for  the 
world's  resources. 

Shown  from  left  to  right:  The  Contours 
The  Terrace  Ultra- 1 .5G  i 


Eljer 


Because  of  Eljer's  selection  of  styles 
and  colors,  your  friends  won't  know 
you  have  a  low-water  consumption 
toilet  unless  you  tell  them.  But,  you 
will  have  made  a  difference. 

Eljer.  Our  products  save  water. 


Capture  The  Elegance         Our  customers  save  the  planet. 

two-piece  in  Blue  Ice,  The  Preserver  I  two-piece  in  Platinum,  The  Patriot  1 .5  two-piece  in  Natural 
n  White,  the  Preserver  II  two-piece  in  Ruby,  and  the  Triangle  Ultra  1.5G  in  Zinfandel. 


9 1  7  8865-00 

/I  '(i  i  i,,n,r,  I'.iikw.iy'.  Suitf  205,  I  >. ill. is    texas  75248  I  800  41  I  II  R2 
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WRITER     IN     RESIDENCE 


This  is  not  a  ghost  story: 
ghosts  cannot  be  summoned  by  knowledge 


a  blackened  headstone  with  the 
carved  words  ALAS  POOR  FLORA.  On 
the  far  side  of  the  stables  was  an  old 
wooden  outbuilding;  it  harbored  the 
colony  of  bats,  hanging  like  old 
gloves,  but  more  surprisingly  it  con- 
tained an  ancient  cider  press.  Every- 
thing had  been  preserved — even  the 
battered  wooden  shovels  which  were 
propped  up  against  the  barrels  and 
the  antique  press. 

All  around  me  were  the  signs  of 
forgotten  human  activity,  and  I,  who 
had  spent  so  much  of  my  time  in 
London  investigating  the  lives  of 
those  who  had  come  before  me, 
knew  nothing  of  the  people  in  whose 
house  I  now  resided.  I  did  know  I 
had  some  connection  with  them,  yet 
at  that  moment  they  were  less  than 
ghosts — they  were  strangers. 

It  is  impossible  to  live  in  a  house 
with  strangers,  and  so  with  the  help 


of  a  research  agency  I  discovered 
more  about  those  who  had  come 
here  before  me.  Hannaford  itself  is  a 
tiny  place — a  row  of  cottages,  a  farm- 
house, my  own  house,  as  well  as  two 
more  recently  constructed  dwell- 
ings— but  I  discovered  that  the  ham- 
let had  survived  since  the  thirteenth 
century.  I  discovered  also  that  Han- 
naford House  is  older  than  I  had 
imagined.  Part  of  it  seems  to  have 
been  constructed  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  although  the  main  house 
was  built  in  the  1720s  and  refur- 
bished in  the  1750s. 

Members  of  the  same  family  had 
lived  here  for  a  hundred  years  be- 
fore they  intermarried  with  others 
who,  in  the  course  of  generations, 
managed  to  remain  until  the  middle 
of  the  present  century.  I  knew  their 
names  now,  these  Lewises  and 
Holes;  I  knew  that  they  had  been 


farmers  and  clergymen;  I  knew  how 
they  had  decorated  their  rooms  and 
how  they  had  dug  the  lake  in  the  val- 
ley. I  knew  that  they  had  generally 
had  one  cook  and  one  housemaid;  I 
knew  that  they  had  placed  delft  tiles 
in  their  kitchen  and  then  later  used 
them  around  the  fireplaces.  I  knew 
that  there  had  been  children  here, 
some  of  whom  had  stayed  in  the 
house  until  middle  age;  no  doubt  it 
was  one  of  them  who  composed  the 

epitaph  ALAS  POOR  FLORA. 

This  is  not  a  ghost  story  because 
ghosts  cannot  be  summoned  by 
knowledge — but  why  was  it  only  now 
that,  once  every  evening,  the  front 
door  of  the  house  resounded  with  a 
loud  noise  like  someone  banging  ur- 
gently upon  its  panels?  These  people 
were  alive  again;  they  had  be- 
queathed the  house  tome  and  knew 
that  in  turn  I  would  pass  it  on. 

Writers  can  be  changed  by  houses. 
I  knew  already  that  they  can  be 
shaped  by  the  area  in  which  they 
were  born  or  had  lived;  all  my  life  as  a 
Londoner  I  had  explored  the  recess- 


ANOTHER  GLORIOUS 

TRADITION  CAME 
ASHORE  ON  KIAWAH 
ISLAND  LAST  YEAR. 

IriroHi  the  Kyder  l/up  /"latches  played  along  I  Ike  Uceam  vomrse  ana  the  patf  eantry 
ana  excitement  oi  out  reclairaninig  line  vup.  lo  much  cherished  memories  snared  | 
by  lather  and  son.  From  families  and  good  friends  enioymg  the  charms  oil 
living  near  vharlestom  on  am  incredibly  beautiful  sea  island,  lo  the  exhilarating, 

lour  ol  America  §  highly  acclaimed  courses, 


compounding  game  ol  bom  along  lour 
Hiawafi  is  the  ideal  setting  to  bring 
ashore  traditions  ol  your  own. 


The  Beach  Is  Only  Ihe  Beginning 


Cm' State 


Address 


Zip 


PHONE 
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Golf  Ly  NicLlatis,  Player,  fazio  and  Dye  *  Ten  Miles  ol  Snm=§pl  ashed  Beach  *  For  Real  estate  Information  on  Monies  and 
Hounesites  at  Kiawah  Island,  Write  E0.  Box  12001  •  Charleston,  SC  29422  •  Or  Call  (803)  768=3400  •  800=277=7008 

Oktain  ike  Property  Report  readied  kj  FcJeJ  In  an  J  ,eaj  i,  keforr  sign.ng  anvtking.  No  FeJeral  agenev  las  jujgej  ike  merils  or  vXe.  if  an»,  of  llis  prop,*,.  VoiJ  wkere  prokikitej  k»  law.  A  Statement  anj  Offering  Statement  U  keen  filed  -ilk 
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»ger,  plusher,  fluffier,  thicker.  Not  just  more  towel . . .  more  Royal  Velvet.  Another  Facet  of  Fieldcrest. 

>r  Coordinated  Bath  Rugs  Available   •   Fieldcrest,  1271  Ave.  of  the  Americas,  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10020    1-800-841-3336   •   A  Division  of  Fieldcrest  Cannon,  Inc. 
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at  Crate&Bamel 

AND  FINE  STORES  EVERYWHERE. 
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LIS,  MN  55401 


SOLINGEN,  GERMANY-  SINCE  1814 

55401  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA  941 03 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  CUSTOM  SOFAS  AND  SOFA  BEDS 

Plants  on  East  and  West  Coasts 

NEW  YORK    D&D  Building.  979  Third  Avenue,  NY   10022(212)688-6611.  9  30-5  00  Monday  thru  Friday 

LOS  ANGELES    Pacific  Design  Center,  Green  Bldg   Space  888,  8687  Melrose  Ave  .  CA  90069  (213)  659  1660. 
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Callard-Osgood  Ltd  .  I6II  Merchandise  Mart.  Chicago.  IL  312-670-3640 

Turner  -  Greenberg  Associates.  Inc  .  1855  Griffin  Road.  Dania.  FL  305-925-8303 

Boyd-Levinson  &  Co  ,  1400  Hilme  Drive.  Dallas,  TX  214-698-0226 

Boyd-Levinson  &  Co  ,  5 1 20  Woodway  —  Suite  III,  Houston,  TX  713-623-2344 

The  Rist  Corporation,  300  D  Street.  S  W  Washington,  D  C  202-646-1540 

J  M  Associates,  680  Eighth  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  415-621-4474 

Ernest  Gaspard  &  Associates,  351  Peachtree  Hills  Ave  .  ISI  E  Atlanta.  GA  404-233-8645 

Wroolie  &  Lo  Presti,  1 108  Auohi  St .  Honolulu.  Hawaii  (808)  523-5553 

Arredamenti  Gmardi,  Via  Ettore  Rolli,  24A/26  Rome,  Italy 

re  on  Letterhead  Requested  •  164  Color  Page  Catalogue  and  Price  List  —  $35  00  Credited 


A  tombstone  in  the  pet  cemetery. 

es  of  the  city.  But  another  sense  o| 
time  began  to  emerge  as  I  sat  at  m\i 
desk  in  Hannaford  House  am 
looked  down  at  the  lake.  At  the  mo| 
ment  I  am  engaged  in  writing  a  life  oi 
William  Blake,  and  I  am  continuall) 
aware  of  the  fact  that  much  of  thH 
house  was  built  and  occupied  son™ 
thirty  years  before  Blake's  owil 
birth — with  the  same  winding  stairl 
case,  the  same  windows  and  shutters! 
even  the  same  glass.  The  most  famill 
iar  sound  from  the  narrow  lane  thai 
borders  my  house  is  the  hoofbeat  o| 
passing  horses,  precisely  the  sounc 
my  predecessors  would  have  heardl 
And  this  affords  the  most  curiouf 
sensation  of  all.  Sometimes  I  hav< 
the  feeling,  while  working  on  the  lifd 
of  Blake,  that  I  am  living  alongside] 
him — even,  sometimes,  that  I  hav< 
lived  before  him.  It  is  no  accidenj 
that  my  recently  completed  novell 
English  Music,  was  in  large  part  comi 
posed  at  Hannaford  House:  thi.j 
book  is  concerned  with  the  entire 
course  of  a  culture,  with  the  general 
tions  that  have  inhabited  the  hous<[ 
of  English  literature. 

The  move  from  London  to  Devotl 
does  not  merely  signify  a  change  oi 
place.  When  I  sit  here,  the  past  is  nil 
longer  an  echoic  darkness  but  <| 
blessing,  not  a  cyclical  nightmare  bu 
a  gift.  Perhaps  I  was  right  after  all 
when  I  left  London,  perhaps  I  waj 
truly  escaping  from  history.  A 
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EAST   58   STREET     NEW   YORK     THROUGH    DECORATORS   AND   ARCHITECTS 


The  Andalusian  Express,  the  most 
comfortable  and  elegant  luxury 
train  in  Europe,  is  this  year's  best 
way  to  visit  Seville's  Expo.  The 
1 992  program  also  includes  tours 
of  Seville,  Cordoba,  and  Granada, 
plus  transportation  between 
Madrid  and  Seville  aboard  Spain's 
new  high-speed  train.  Book  now! 
Call  1-800-323-7308 
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Before  you  go  on  a  vacation,  curl 
up  with  a  good  book:  Discover 
the  Californias,  196  pages 
of  'what-to-do',  'what-to-see',  and 
'where-to-go'  in  America's  favorite 
vacation  destination. For  a 
complete  vacation  guide,  call: 
1-800-862-2543,  ext.  A1067 


NEAR     HISTORIC     CHARLESTON.     SC 


SEABROOK  &  WILD  DUNES 

FREE  ISLAND  RESORT  GUIDE 

Three  colorful  guides  featuring  miles  of 
beaches,  eight  championship  golf  courses, 
tennis,  bike  trails,  boating,  all  in  a  semi-tropical 
climate  only  minutes  from  Historic  Charleston. 

SITE  OF  THE  1991  RYDER  CUP  MATCHES 

KIAWAH  1-800-845-3911 

SEABROOK  1-800-845-2233 

WILD  DUNES  1-800-346-0606 

EXT.  249 

Ravenel  Associates 

TWO  BEACHWALKER,  SUITE  249,  KIAWAH  ISLAND  SC   29455 
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-HG's  exclusive  travel  guide  to  unique! 
vacation  opportunities  around  the 
world.  To  request  further  information 
regarding  these  advertisers,  please  use 
the  reader  service  response  card  in  HG 
Connections,  located  on  page  65,  or| 
Fax  your  request  to  (609)  764-7157. 
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The  exclusive  Loewe-designed  cover 
is  just  an  introduction  to  this  collection 
of  outstanding  luxury  hotels.  The 
1992  Directory  of  The  Leading 
Hotels  of  the  World  contains  color 
photographs,  descriptions,  and  rate 
information  on  260  member  hotels 
worldwide.  Please  send  or  call  for  your 
personal  copy. 

747  Third  Avenue.  New  York,  NY  10017-2847 

For  reservations,  contact  your  travel  consultant  or  call: 

1-800-223-6800  or  (212)  838-31 10 


Puerto  Rico 

The  Shining  Star  Of  The  Caribbean 


No  other  island  in  the  Canbbean  offers  you 
such  a  variety  of  vacation  experiences. 
Puerto  Rico's  beaches  are  a  paradise  for 
water  lovers,  and  its  unique  Spanish 
heritage  offers  wonderful  dining,  festivals, 
and  shopping.  Around  every  corner  and 
cove,  discover  colorful  history  dating  back 
almost  500  years. 

Forafree  color  brochure,  call: 
1-800-866-STAR,  ext.  61 


Who  said  adventure  and  amenities 
don't  mix?  SeaQuest  Cruises  offer 
both.  Enjoy  close-up  exploration  of 
fascinating  regions  on  well- 
appointed,  yacht-like  ships  featuring 
service,  fine  food,  and  passenger 
choice.  For  a  free,  four-color 

catalogue,  call: 

1-800-854-8999 
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77^  not-so-neighborly  debate  rages  on  By  William  Bryant  Logan 


Larry  Lamb  is  a  university  ecologist  who  lives  about 
sixty  miles  outside  Toronto.  He  is  proud  of  his 
backyard.  It  contains  more  than  250  native  plant 
species,  some  of  them  endangered,  but  not  a  single  blade 
of  lawn  grass.  In  twelve  years  he  has  never  had  to  water 
or  fertilize  it,  much  less  spray  pesticides.  On  Saturday 
mornings  he  awakes  to  the  sound  of  birds  singing,  while 
the  mowers  and  blowers  and  edgers  and  trimmers  snarl 
and  rattle  in  other  yards. 

Lamb's  small  paradise  is  both  a  memorial  to  the  tall- 
grass  prairie  that  once  covered  much  of  North  America 
and  a  thing  of  beauty  in  its  own  right.  Nested  on  islands 
created  by  a  network  of  wandering  paths,  short  and  tall 
native  grasses  mingle  artfully  with  clusters  of  bright  wild- 
flowers — blazing  star,  purple  coneflower,  pasqueflower. 
Like  the  prairie,  Lamb's  garden 
builds  soil,  holds  water,  and  fosters  a 
diverse  ecosystem  full  of  birds  and 
butterflies.  But  it  has  one  thing  the 
old-time  prairie  lacked:  neighbors. 

"What  I  like,"  says  Herbert  Schlon- 
ies,  who  was  Lamb's  neighbor  for  six 
years,  "is  a  nice  green  manicured 
lawn."  And  Schlonies  had  one,  lined 
witb  crab  apple  trees.  From  his  van- 
tage point  Lamb's  backyard  was  an 
eyesore:  "He  has  grass  all  right,  but 
it's  six  feet  tall!  The  place  looks  like 
an  abandoned  farm!" 

"Herb,"  Lamb  retorts,  "is  the  kind 
of  guy  who,  after  he  mows  his  lawn, 
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goes  out  and  sweeps  up  the  clippings.  Where  he  cornel 
from,  the  garden  gnome  is  de  rigueur." 

Their  wrangling  is  by  no  means  unique.  The  more  urj 
ban  and  suburban  gardeners  replace  their  close-croppec 
lawns  with  small  prairies  or  savannas  or  meadows  oJ 
woodlands,  the  more  these  little  patches  of  wilderness 
become  the  grounds  for  feuds  that  would  have  frettec 
the  Hatfields  and  McCoys.  Neighbors  grouse  about  ev| 
erything  from  property  values  and  ragweed  to  mosquij 
toes,  rats,  and  burglars.  Objectors  often  find  an  ally  in ; 
town  or  city  weed  ordinance  that  limits  plantings  to  a  cerj 
tain  height,  say  twelve  or  eighteen  inches,  without  definj 
ing  the  word  "weed."  The  offending  plants  don't  ever 
have  to  be  wildflowers.  "All  you  have  to  do  is  let  youJ 
lawn  grow  for  a  couple  weeks  and  the  neighbors'  noses 
start  to  itch,"  claims  natural  land] 
scape  advocate  Jack  Schmidling,  whc 
has  been  cited  several  times  by  Chicai 
go's  weed  police. 

When  neighbors  get  really  mad] 
they  can  play  hardball.  In  Texas  iratfl 
"*S  neighbors  used  a  local  weed  ordij 
nance  to  get  a  city  bush  hog  to  mowl 
down  thirty-one  sapling  trees;  irl 
Maryland  they  threw  a  lighted  flanj 
into  a  home  meadow;  in  upstate  Newl 
York  they  ran  over  a  front  varcj 
meadow  with  a  truck,  scalped  it  tcl 

Every  few  years  Larry  Lamb  burns  his  back- 
yard, left,  to  help  maintain  the  grasses 
and  wildflowers,  above,  of  his  home  prairie. 
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bare  earth  while  the  owner  was  on 
his  honeymoon,  and  sent  him  death 
threats.  He  moved  out. 

By  these  standards,  Schlonies  is 
tolerant  indeed:  he  doesn't  dispute 
Lamb's  right  to  grow  the  garden,  he 
says,  he  simply  resents  being  looked 
down  upon  for  not  appreciating  it. 
All  the  same,  the  pair  have  gotten  as 
sore  at  each  other  as  two  men  can  get. 
According  to  Lamb,  his  shrubs  were 


damaged  by  the  company  that  took 
care  of  Schlonies's  lawn.  "He  threat- 
ened to  sue  my  lawn  company!" 
breathes  Schlonies  in  disbelief.  (The 
company  paid  for  the  damage,  ac- 
cording to  Lamb.)  So  when  Lamb's 
juniper  and  cedars  poked  their 
branches  across  the  property  line, 
Schlonies  cut  them  backv"He  thinks 
his  property  line  goes  all  the  way  up 
to  Jupiter,"  snarls  Lamb. 


Theirs. 


HOWS  MY 
DRIVING? 

Call  1-800-555-1212 


Ours. 

HOW'S  MY 

DRIVING, 

PACKING, 

LOADING, 

MOVING, 

NEATNESS, 

FRIENDLINESS, 

CLEANLINESS, 

PUNCTUALITY, 

UNLOADING  & 

UNPACKING? 

Call  1-800-225-9546 


Whal  makes  Mayflower  drivers  so  interested  in  what  you  think?  For 
one  thing,  we  pay  our  drivers  belter  if  you  say  you're  satisfied  with 
your  move.  We  call  it,  "Pay  for  Performance."  Its  a  good,  old-fashioned 
incentive  program,  and  no  other  mover  has  it.  Just  us.  Your  driver  is  on 
time,  you're  treated  well,  and  your  things  are  treated  well.  Call  1-800- 
225-9546  for  a  Mayflower  agent  near  you.  You  can't  be  too  careful." 
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Soon  Schlonies  resorted  to  the  tr 
ditional  solution:  a  fence  made  of  v 
nyl-coated  chain  link.  "He  did  it  t 
keep  me  from  burning  the  prairie, 
complains  Lamb.  An  occasional  bur: 
is  important  to  the  maintenance  o 
prairie  species,  and  Lamb  reasone 
that  the  vinyl  was  there  to  deter  hin 
from  burning  (if  it  were  to  melt  or  ge 
singed,  Schlonies  could  sue).  Matter 
came  to  a  head  over  snow.  "H< 
dumped  heavy  loads  with  his  shovei 
right  onto  my  cinque  foil  anq 
crushed  the  branches,"  claims  Lamb' 
"I  said,  'Stop  it,'  and  he  kept  right  on 
so  I  shoveled  it  back  at  him." 

The  two  are  now  ex-neighbors 
Schlonies  moved  a  few  blocks  away 
"The  prairie  garden  was  a  factor,] 
he  says.  "I  just  couldn't  see  eye  tq 
eye  with  him." 

Can  prairie  and  wjldflower  gar| 
deners  with  neighbors  enjoy  theii| 
plants  in  peace?  Debra  Lynn  Petrol 
who  has  been  propagating  and  grow  j 
ing  prairie  plants  in  Chicago  foi 
years  with  no  complaints,  thinks  sh< 
knows  how  to  keep  neighbors  happv 
"I  give  them  all  plants  and,  in  th( 
spring,  bouquets  of  prairie  clover] 
wild  iris,  and  Canada  wild  rye." 

But  the  real  trick,  according  to  pio  I 
neer  wildflower  gardener  Lorrii 
Otto  of  Bayside,  Wisconsin,  is  persis 
tence.  "Just  hang  in  there  for  t\v< 
years,"  she  counsels,  "and  you'll  bt 
fine."  A  man  who  once  told  her  tha 
her  wildflowers  were  an  unsightb 
mess  later  sent  his  wife  and  his  gob 
course  manager  to  reconnoiter 
"What  you've  done  here  is  so  beauti 
ful,"  he  admitted  to  Otto,  "that  w« 
want  to  do  it  in  our  yard  and  at  tht 
golf  course."  Today,  in  the  village 
that  once  sent  a  mower  to  level  Otto'; 
wildflowers,  there  is  a  sold-out  bui 
tour  of  a  dozen  such  front  garden1 
each  August,  and  the  wild-gardening 
organization  founded  by  Otto  and  < 
friend — the  Wild  Ones — number' 
more  than  eight  hundred  members 

Nowadays  when  the  neighbor' 
come  around,  it  is  to  admire  and  tc 
ask  for  plants  and  seeds.  Otto  reflect' 
with  a  wistful  sigh,  like  a  genera 
whose  fighting  days  are  done,  "All  oi 
our  vards  are  famous  now."  * 
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ROCHE-BOBOIS 
CENTER  STAGE 

As  every  great  star,  Roche- 
Bobois  captures  light  and 
space  to  its  advantage... 
always  winning  the  leading 
role  in  your  home  in  classic 
and  contemporary  settings. 

Entre  Nous  sectional,  designed  by  H   Hopfer  Variable 
density  foam  seat  cushions  with  polyester  padding, 
foam  and  feather  back  cushions,  feather  armrests 
Frame  is  covered  in  green  Nisus  fabric,  cushions  are 
covered  in  Kilim  Many  colors  are  available.  Full  range 
of  combinable  components  36"  deep  x  33"  high. 


PARIS    •    LONDON  1 


For  our  spectacular  ~6page 
catalog,  please  send  S  10 
ti  i  R,  x  be-Bobois  (ciepi  RY3) 
18}  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  NY  10016 
(reimbursed  with  your 
first  purchase). 
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Pine  Plains  Provencal 

Restaurateurs  Patricia  and  Michel 

Jean  re-create  the  pleasures  of 

southern  France  in  New  York  State 

By  Christopher  Petkanas 


Patricia  Jean's  hungry  years  in  the  restaurant 
business  found  her  foraging  for  wild  asparagus 
and  berries  in  Cezanne's  parched  Provencal 
landscape.  "Heaven,"  she  says  today,  recalling 
the  early  1 980s  when  she  and  her  husband,  Michel,  ran  a 
small  struggling  bistro  between  Salon-de-Provence  and 
Aix-en-Provence.  For  a  self-described  Wasp  from 
Grosse  Pointe  with  the  poker-straight  blond  hair  of  a 
Swedish  milkmaid,  the  Midi  was  a  long  way  to  have  come. 
Even  though  her  mother  was,  as  Patricia  says,  an  "ex- 
tremely capable  mainstream  cook,  no  TV  dinners,  no 


Hellmann's  mayonnaise,"  the  peculiar  pleasure  of  pou 
targue  (salted,  dried,  and  pressed  mullet  roe)  was  some 
thing  she  could  never  have  expected  to  know  back  home 
Yet  on  her  first  visit  to  the  south  of  France,  to  celebrat 
her  engagement  to  Michel,  whom  she  met  when  the 
both  worked  at  Regine's  in  New  York,  Patricia  respond 
ed  instinctively  to  the  lusty,  proudly  artless  cuisine  of  hi 
native  Provence.  By  1986,  having  moved  to  New  Yor 
and  opened  Provence,  the  Jeans'  SoHo  restaurant  spe 
cializing  in  traditional  dishes  and  well-chosen  wine 
of  the  area,  Patricia  had  cooked  her  way  through  J.  Bl 
Reboul's  La  Cuisiniere  Provenqale,  first  published  i 

1895  and  considere 
the  bible  of  south 
eastern  French  cui 
sine.  She  knew  to  th 
half  day  how  long  I 
age  goat  cheese  on  ;| 
bed  of  straw  inside 
screened  food  safe 
And  she  could  hoi 
her  own  in  a  conver 
sation  with  three-sta 
Riviera  chef  Roge 
Verge  on  whethe 
or  not  it  is  heretica 
to  include  potatoe 
in  a  brandade  de  mo 
rue.  This  puree  o\ 
poached  salt  cod  is  a  popular  entree  at  Provence,  wrier 
Michel  oversees  the  kitchen  and  Patricia  greets  guests 
and  insists  potatoes  be  beaten  into  the  brandade. 

At  the  Jeans'  Greek  revival  country  house  in  Pint 
Plains  in  upstate  New  York,  the  plank  table  set  out  undeil 
an  old  spruce  gum  creeks  happily  with  more  of  the  Medi 
terranean.  Drawing  recipes  or  just  inspiration  from  Re 
boul's  classic  as  well  as  works  by  her  heroes  Richarc 

A  Provencal-style  picnic:  herb  omelette  and  salads,  top  left.  Top  right: 
Eight-year-old  Emily's  peach  and  raspberry  crisp.  Above  left:  Patricia 
and  Emily  in  their  cutting  garden.  Above  right:  Homegrown  vegetables. 
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raspberry  crisp,  Dutch  apple  pan- 
cakes, and  creme  caramel  are  often 
on  the  menu.  Given  her  parentage, 
no  one  is  surprised  by  Emily's  culi- 
nary precociousness. 

Patricia's  vast  potager  furnishes 
Provence,  the  restaurant,  with 
creamy  fingerling  potatoes,  lemon 
verbena  for  creme  anglaise,  rose- 
scented  geranium  for  jellies,  and  lav- 
ender for  homemade  ice  cream.  It 
also  supplies  the  family  table  with 
sugar  snap  peas,  cornichons,  and 
mesclun  grown  from  seeds  sent  from 
Provence  by  Michel's  mother.  Leaves 
from  the  grape  arbor,  meanwhile, 
are  used  to  wrap  quail  as  well  as  goat 
cheese — from  Coach  Farm  on  the 


Patricia  responded  instinctively  to  the 
lusty,  proudly  artless  cuisine  of  Provence 


Olney  and  Elizabeth  David,  Patricia 
is  known  among  an  influential  band 
of  food  professionals  for  simple  fa- 
milial dishes  simply  and  beautifully 
presented — whether  a  state-of-the- 
art  garlic-roasted  chicken  or  a  hand- 
somely composed  platter  of  four 
individually  prepared  salads. 

Poised  at  a  twin-oven  Viking  Pro- 
fessional range  while  guests  mill 
about  amusing  their  palates  with 
duck  ham,  which  the  Jeans  make 
themselves  by  air  drying  mulard 
breasts,  Patricia  prepares  a  four- 
herb  crespeu,  a  flat  omelette  that  is 
cousin  to  the  Italian  frittata.  If  Mi- 
chel is  cooking,  the  meal  is  almost 
certain  to  center  around  a  dish  born 
in  Marseilles,  not  far  from  his  home- 
town of  Salon-de-Provence:  pieds  et 
paquets — braised  lamb's  trotters  and 
tripe.  Another  specialty  is  his  moth- 
er's bacon-wrapped  rabbit.  If  there  is 
time  for  macerating  and  Michel  has 
bagged  some  of  the  local  pheasant  or 
geese,  the  birds  are  treated  to  his  best 
port,  threaded  onto  a  spit,  and  pa- 
tiently roasted  in  the  kitchen  hearth. 
Butterflied  leg  of  lamb  is  bathed  in 
red  wine,  olive  oil,  garlic,  thyme,  and 
rosemary  and  baked  on  the  barbecue 
with  the  hood  down.  When  the 
Jeans' eight-year-old  daughter,  Emi- 
ly, commands  the  kitchen,  peach  and 


other  side  of  the  hill — before  each  is 
grilled.  It  is  all  very  French  and  often 
very  Provencal,  right  down  to  the 
iced  bottles  of  vin  gris  (a  dry  rose), 
the  poutargue  grated  onto  grilled 
peasant  bread,  and  the  corner  of  the 
garden  reserved  for  playing  boules. 

FLAT  OMELETTE  WITH  HERBS 

1  bunch  sorrel,  cut  into  ribbons 

2  tablespoons  extra-virgin  olive  oil 
12  extra-large  eggs 

Salt 

Freshly  ground  pepper 

3  tablespoons  unsalted  butter 
2  tablespoons  chopped  chives 
2  tablespoons  chopped  parsley 
1  tablespoon  chopped  chervil 

V2  tablespoon  chopped  tarragon 

Preheat  broiler.  Saute  sorrel  in  1  table- 
spoon olive  oil  until  very  soft.  Set  aside. 
Lightly  beat  eggs  in  a  large  bowl.  Do 
not  combine  whites  and  yolks  too  thor- 
oughly. Add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste, 
then  mix  in  cooked  sorrel  with  a  fork. 

Melt  the  butter  in  a  12-inch  frying 
pan  over  medium-high  heat.  When 
butter  is  hot  but  not  brown,  pour  in 
the  egg  mixture  and  sprinkle  with 
chopped  herbs.  Immediately  start 
pulling  eggs  gently  toward  the  center 
of  the  pan  with  a  fork,  allowing  the 
uncooked  eggs  to  run  into  the  empty 
space  around  the  edge.  When  eggs  are 
set  on  bottom  but  still  runny  on  top, 
place  under  the  broiler  1-2  minutes. 
Let  cool  to  room  temperature.  Drizzle 
with  the  remaining  olive  oil.  Serves  6. 


CARROT  SALAD 

3/4  pound  carrots 

tablespoons  lemon  juice 
clove  garlic,  crushed 
tablespoons  mild  olive  oil 
tablespoon  minced  chervil 
tablespoon  minced  parsley 
Borage  flowers  (optional) 


Finely  grate  the  carrots.  Toss  the  car 
rots,  lemon  juice,  crushed  garlic,  anc 
olive  oil.  Garnish  with  minced  herb; 
and  the  borage  flowers.  Serves  6. 

TOMATO  AND  RED  ONION  SALAD 

1   pint  cherry  tomatoes 
V2  tablespoon  red  wine  vinegar 
V2  tablespoon  balsamic  vinegar 

Salt 

Freshly  ground  pepper 

1  small  red  onion,  thinly  sliced 
Basil  leaves 

2  tablespoons  extra-virgin  olive  oil 

Halve  the  tomatoes  and  toss  with  th( 
wine  and  balsamic  vinegars.  Season  tc 
taste  and  let  sit  30  minutes.  Rinse  the 
onion  slices  and  crisp  in  a  bowl  of  ice 
water.  Drain  the  tomatoes.  Drain  aru 
dry  onions.  Toss  onions,  tomatoes,  an( 
basil  leaves  with  olive  oil.  Serves  6. 

GREEN  BEAN  SALAD 

%  pound  haricots  verts 
1  shallot,  minced 

3  tablespoons  extra-virgin 
olive  oil 

1  tablespoon  balsamic  vinegar 
lA  teaspoon  Dijon  mustard 

1  tablespoon  chopped 
Fines  herbes 
Salt 

Freshly  ground  pepper 
Nasturtium  blossoms  (optional) 

Bring  a  large  pot  of  salted  water  to 
boil.  Add  haricots  verts  and  boil  3-{ 
minutes  until  tender  but  still  crispy! 
Drain  beans  and  plunge  into  ice  water 
Drain  again  and  dry  between  papel 
towels.  For  dressing  combine  next  sevl 
en  ingredients.  Toss  beans  with  dress 
ing  and  garnish  salad  with  nasturtiunj 
blossoms.  Serves  6. 

ROASTED -BEET  SALAD 

2  pounds  beets,  stems 
trimmed  to  1  inch 

2  tablespoons  balsamic  vinegar 
V2  tablespoon  salt 

Freshly  ground  pepper 

3  tablespoons  olive  oil 
1  tablespoon  chives,  minced 

Preheat  oven  to  350  degrees.  Place  thl 
beets  in  a  covered  nonreactive  cassej 
role.  Sprinkle  with  1  tablespoon  ball 
samic  vinegar  and  the  salt.  Cover  anil 
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True  connoisseurs  go  beyond 
the  ordinary  to  create  something 
truly  outstanding.  For  them,  we 
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bake  until  tender,  about  45  minutes 
Allow  beets  to  cool,  then  peel  and  cui 
into  '/2-inch  cubes.  Toss  with  remain- 
ing vinegar  and  season  with  ground 
pepper.  Add  olive  oil  and  chives  and 
toss  again.  Serves  6. 

WRAPPED  RABBIT 

1   fresh  rabbit,  about  4  pounds 

3  tablespoons  extra-virgin 
olive  oil 

1  bunch  fresh  thyme,  chopped 
Salt 
Freshly  ground  pepper 

lA  pound  thinly  sliced  bacon 

4  cloves  garlic,  sliced 

2  pounds  tomatoes,  seeded 
and  chopped 

1  bay  leaf 

2  tablespoons  white  wine 

Preheat  oven  to  350  degrees.  Cut  rab- 
bit into  pieces  and  brush  with  1  table- 
spoon olive  oil.  Sprinkle  with  thel 
chopped  thyme,  season  with  salt  andl 
freshly  ground  pepper^and  wrap  each] 
piece  in  bacon.  Tuck  garlic  slices  be- 
tween rabbit  pieces  and  bacon. 

Season  tomatoes  with  salt  and  pep- 
per, crumble  in  bay  leaf,  and  toss  withl 
remaining  olive  oil.  In  a  covered  casse- 
role large  enough  to  hold  all  of  the  rab-l 
bit  pieces  in  one  layer,  make  a  bed  ofl 
the  chopped  tomatoes.  Spread  rabbit! 
pieces  on  top,  cover,  and  bake  35  min- 
utes. Uncover  and  bake  10  minutes! 
For  the  sauce,  remove  rabbit  and  de- 
glaze  casserole  with  white  wine.  Re- 
duce briefly.  Serves  6. 

EMILY'S  PEACH  AND 
RASPBERRY  CRISP 

2  pounds  peaches 
V2  pint  raspberries 
Vs  cup  sugar 
Va  cup  light  brown  sugar 
Va  cup  plus  1  tablespoon  flour 
Va  teaspoon  nutmeg 
1  Va  teaspoon  cinnamon 
Va  teaspoon  ground  cloves 
Va  cup  unsalted  butter 
Va  teaspoon  salt 
Heavy  cream 

Preheat  oven  to  375  degrees.  Peel  andl 
slice  the  peaches,  then  toss  them  withl 
raspberries,  sugar,  Va  cup  brown  sugar.! 
1  tablespoon  flour,  nutmeg,  Va  tea-| 
spoon  cinnamon,  and  cloves.  Butter  al 
9-by-9-inch  baking  dish  and  pour  inl 
the  fruit  mixture. 

For  topping,  combine  the  remaining! 
brown  sugar,  flour,  and  cinnamon,  as! 
well  as  the  butter  and  salt,  in  a  foodj 
processor  and  pulse  until  mixture  re-l 
sembles  coarse  meal.  Sprinkle  over! 
fruit  and  bake  30  minutes.  Whip  crearr| 
and  serve  on  the  side.  Serves  6.  A 
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Look  around. 
George  Smith, 
my  son-in-law 
and  the  cabin's 
builder,  knows  some- 
thing about  wood.  Almost 
everything  built  into  this 
handmade  cabin  in 
southeastern  Rhode  Is- 
land is  organic  and,  like 
life  itself,  unplanned.  It 
began  as  a  shed  to  house 
the  generator  and  other 
equipment  needed  to 
erect  my  woodland  re- 
treat. As  I  watched 
George  select  and  mill 
seasoned  lumber,  then 
fashion  it  with  the  eye  of  a 
sculptor,  I  realized  the 
shed  itself  was  the  appro- 
priate habitation  for  this 
land,  bounded  on  the  east 
by  a  seventeen-acre  sod 
field  and  on  the  west  by  a 
watercress-rich  wilder- 
ness trout  stream. 

The  addition  of  three  dormers 
to  provide  a  stand-up  second  sto- 
ry and  the  construction  of  a  shin- 
gle-style <  ml  house  twenty-five  yards  1 A I  ^  I  fJj  ^>  f& 
away  transformed  shed  into  resi-  WWCli^^^^ii 
dence.  Since  ease  of  maintenance 
was  a  sine  qua  non,  the  building's  de- 
sign was  guided  by  three  schoolboy 
slogans:  simplicity  of  life,  directness 
of  purpose,  and  self-reliance.  (My 
wife  says  these  lofty  words  mean  just 
three  things:  "No  heat,  no  electricity, 
no  running  water.")  Today  a  cistern 
below  the  porch  receives  rainwater 
from  the  roof,  ready  to  be  hand- 
pumped  into  a  depres- 
sion-age sink  below  a  pair 
of  old  kitchen  windows 
scrounged,  like  almost  ev- 
erything else  in  the  cabin, 
from  a  Providence  junk- 
yard by  George's  wife, 
Liza,  my  eldest  daughter. 
The  cabin's  chill  is  ban- 
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Another  Man' 


The  spirit  of  Thoreau 

inhabits  a  cabin  in  the 

Rhode  Island  woods 

By  Jack  Macrae 


ished  by  a  small  wooc 
stove  George  liberatec 
from  a  sinking  barge  a 
the  79th  Street  boat  basir 
in  Manhattan;  the  illumi 
nation  is  by  kerosem 
lamp;  the  stove  and  re 
frigerator  are  fueled  b 
propane  gas. 

When  I'm  not  in  Nev 
York  editing  books, 
come  here  looking  fo 
markings  in  the  natura 
world  with  which  to  char 
the  balance  of  my  life 
Thirty-five  years  ago  i 
close  friend  brought  m 
I  to  this  land  of  mixei 
hardwoods  and  pine  t( 
fish  the  quiet  Queens  Riv 
er,  home  to  native  brool 
trout  (sweet  flesh  the  col 
or  of  ripe  peaches).  Wit! 
help  from  a  downstrean 
neighbor  and  the  Audu 
bon  Society  of  Rhode  Is 
land,  his  stewardship  ha: 
saved  1, 500  acres  of  irreplaceable 
§  freshwater  habitats.  Thus  today': 
observer  sees  many  of  the  sam( 
plant  and  animal  associations  tha 
greeted  Roger  Williams  and  othei 
radical  separatists  when  they  fled  th< 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  about  35( 
years  ago.  The  Audubon  covenant 
drafted  by  my  friend  state  that  nc 
roads  can  be  built  to  shrink  distance:; 
or  fracture  habitats.  Our  only  worr 
is  profligate  and  powerful  Newport 
thirty  miles  to  the  northeast  acros 
Narragansett  Bay,  which  values  th( 
pristine  Queens  River  only  as  a  possi 
ble  source  of  fresh  watei 
for  Newport  faucets. 

It  takes  a  skilled  observ 
er  to  see  that  this  land 

Macrae,  above,  paddles  on 
pristine  Queens  River  near 
the  house,  left,  where  he 
goes  to  look  "for  markings 
in  the  natural  world  to  chart 
the  balance  of  my  life." 
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A  wood  stove,  above, 
salvaged  from  a 
sinking  barge,  provides 
heat,  and  kerosene 
lamps,  below,  give 
light.  Nearly  everything 
in  Macrae's  cabin 
was  "scrounged,''  he 
says,  by  his  daughter 
Liza  and  son-in-law 
George.  Right:  A  land 
trust  now  protects  the 
stream  that  is  home 
to  native  brook  trout 
with  "sweet  flesh  the 
color  of  ripe  peaches." 


I  abandon  city  life 


PEOPLE 

scape  has  been  forested  and  cleared 
many  times  since  the  last  glacier  re- 
treated ten  thousand  years  ago.  In 
1524,  Verrazano  hiked  nearby 
through  "fields  entirely  free  from 
trees  and  other  hindrances."  His  way 
had  been  cleared  by  the  Narragan- 
sett  Indians,  farmers  who  fertilized 
their  fields  with  fish  and  lived  peace- 
ably in  dome-topped  wigwams.  On  a 
cold  late-December  day  151  years 
later  the  Narragansett  tribe  was  driv- 
en from  its  winter  quarters  ten  miles 
east  of  my  cabin. 

Then  the  gray  wolf,  Canis  lupus, 
was  hunted  to  extirpation;  largely 
because  of  bounties,  it  had  disap- 
peared from  coastal  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Today  other  mam- 
mals are  abundant,  and  when  I'm 
cheered  by  the  coyotes' 
vesper  chorus  or  their 
high-pitched  barks  late 
at  night,  I  imagine  what 
life  here  was  like  when 
beaver  was  the  standard 
of  mercantile  exchange. 
For  hundreds  of  years, 
according  to  historian 
John  Richardson,  writ- 
ing early  in  the  nine- 
teenth century,  "Indians 
had  determined  that  a 
beaver  pelt  was  the 
equivalent  of  a  marten, 
eight  musk  rat,  a  single 

for  a  rude  cabin  near  a  wi 

lynx  or  wolverine.  A  silver  fox,  white 
fox,  or  river  otter  [still  the  elusive 
playboy  of  the  Queens  River]  reck- 
oned two  beavers; . . .  one  black  bear 
[now  gone  from  the  Queens  land]  is 
equal  to  four  [beaver  pelts]." 

The  day  following  the  rainy  fall 
equinox  of  1990,  I  went  outside  at 
three  in  the  morning  and  was 
stunned  by  the  black  beauty  of  the 
starlit  sky.  A  cool  moonless  night  was 
just  the  ticket  for  a  sighting  of  a  fish- 
er; one  of  the  rare  nocturnal  fur- 
bearing  weasels  had  been  spotted 
downstream.  Flashlight  in  hand,  I 
stumbled  through  the  woods  to  a 
likely  spot  near  the  stream  and  wait- 
ed. The  whinny  of  a  screech  owl,  the 


chirps  of  cricket  frogs,  the  creakin 
sounds  of  dead  oak  branches  in  th« 
chilly  northwest  breeze — all  norma 
but  disconcerting  night  sounds 
were  softened  by  the  gurglin 
Queens.  Time  seemed  to  stop;  noth 
ing  disturbed  my  concentration.  I 
was  on  a  quest  for  a  creature  tha 
goes  back  to  the  Oligocene.  I  neve 
saw  the  fisher,  but  my  small  adven 
ture  charged  me  with  alertness.  I  re- 
turned to  bed  refreshed. 

Osip  Mandelstam,  the  Russian 
poet,  has  suggested  that  to  kno 
something  about  nature  we  must  di 
through  life's  deeper  layers,  "like  the 
plowman's  thirst  for  virgin  soil."  Fo 
me  that  means  sharpening  my  eye  by] 
identifying  the  comings  and  goings 
of  wildlife  and  learning  something 
about  the  connections  between 
plants  and  animals.  In  my  journal  I 
keep  track  of  these  associations  to  try 
to  understand  how  the  trills  and  twit- 
ters of  territorial  birdsongs  in  spring 
relate  to  the  flowering  dates  of  ma- 
ples, oaks,  and  laurel.  The  eastern 
kingbird  returns  to  nest  in  the  caves 
of  the  shed's  porch  roof  in  mid  May, 
one  month  after  the  appearance  of 
the  swamp  maple's  bright  red  petals. 
Later  the  noisy  fledgling  flycatch- 
ers— they  dip  and  rise,  chattering 
nervously  like  infielders  cheering  on 
a  tiring  pitcher — signal  the  emer- 
gence of  whining  mosquitoes  (as  i 
my  wife  needed  reminding). 

lderness  trout  stream 

Birdsong  in  fall  is  different,  lessl 
monotonous  and  more  playful  than 
spring's   purposeful   melodies — notl 
surprising,  since  the  responsibilities 
of  nest  building  and  rearing  a  family  ■ 
have  ended.  Only  the  plaintive  songl 
of  the  goldfinch  seems  to  match  my 
sadness  at  summer's  passing.  One 
bright  early  fall  day,  looking  fori 
frogs  with  my  three-year-old  grand- 
son, Silas,  and  his  mother,  I'm  re- 
minded that  the  presence  of  thesel 
amphibians  can  be  an  indicator  ofl 
the  land's  good  health.  Silas  seems 
to  sense  this  as  we  wade  the  mean- 
dering stream,  our  eyes  glued  to  its | 
narrow  banks.  The  Queens  creeps 
south,  the  sun  shimmers  on  the  wa- 
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KOHLER  WHIRLgOOLS: 

Listen,  we  all  need  \t.sC: 

'  rfSl 

That  place  to  re-tune  m  bodies 
before  or  after  the  d^i  living. 
Which  is  exactly  the  id|a  behind 
every  Kohler  Whirl  pool. 
But  honed  to  a  "T."    r" 
Standing  for  "technically  thoughtful'.' 
And  meaning  that  Kohler  Whirlpools 
don't  just  soothe,  relie%  relax  and 
gently  ripple  away  the"  world, 
they  do  it  in  a  way  tha|s...well, 
you'd  think  we  knew :||j  for  years. 
So,  how  do  I  find  thisjSl 
perfect  whirlpool,  youask? 
Just  call  our  toll-free  number  and 
we'll  snap  back  a  bodfcjull 
of  facts.  But  do  it.    .i'J 
Your  personal  Body  Ship  is  waiting. 

For  your  free  booklet,  Kohler  Whirlpools, 
The  Perfect  Body  of  W$er,"  call 

1-800-4-KOHLE&,  Ext.  499. 
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One  fellow  publisher  says  he  goes 
fishing  "to  unkill  parts  of  myself 


ter's  surface,  the  rich  green  mustard 
cress  is  bright  below.  Almost  casual- 
ly, Silas's  mother  speaks,  "I  don't 
think  I've  ever  experienced  anything 
more  beautiful  than  this  moment."  I 
mark  the  time:  exactly  1:25  P.M., 
Sunday,  September  16,  1990. 

The  next  Saturday  evening  I'm 
fussing  over  manuscripts  and  think- 
ing about  Henry  David  Thoreau  and 
his  friend  Ellery  Channing,  who 
thought  Henry  dim-witted  to  live 
consciously  with  nature.  Later  that 
night  I  find  a  jotting  I've  made  in 
which  Emerson  asks,  "The  method 
of  nature:  who  could  ever  analyze 
it?"  Emerson,  who  was  never  aware 
of  Darwin's  science  and  its  guiding 
principle,  natural  selection,  contin- 
ued, "We  can  never.  .  .find  the  end 
of  a  thread;  never  tell  where  to  set 
the  first  stone." 

Transcendent  thoughts  are  one  of 
the  many  things  to  recommend  my 
friend  Bill  Pallister,  woodsman  and 
farmer,  who  is  paid  in  dead-standing 
hardwood  to  protect  the  Queens 
from  poachers.  Bill  has  taught  me 
the  realities  of  forest  succession  and 
patiently  ponders  my  speculations 


this  day  about  the  life  struggles  of  the 
American  chestnut:  I  note  a  few  have 
reached  the  exalted  height  of  four- 
teen feet.  "That's  it,"  he  tells  me, 
"they'll  grow  no  taller."  Last  spring 
Bill  alerted  me  to  the  pair  of  red- 
shouldered  hawks  breeding  in  the 
white  pines  just  off  the  path  we  call 
Hathaway  Road.  Yet  neither  Bill  nor 
I  make  important  discoveries;  we're 
happy  with  Henry  David's  chipper 
remark  when  he  quit  Walden  Pond 
after  two  years:  "I've  nothing  to  re- 
port to  the  Royal  Society." 

On  an  April  day,  as  I  walk  up  the 
path  above  the  spot  we  call  Disap- 
pointment Pool,  my  thoughts  are  of 
the  snapping  turtle  I  surprised  an 
hour  earlier,  soaking  up  the  solar  en- 
ergy needed  to  digest  its  noontime 
meal.  This  is  the  first  snapper  I've 
seen  since  I  tormented  two  big  ones 
downstream  at  Sunderland  Reach 
fifteen  years  ago.  That  memory  is 
just  coming  into  focus  when  a  red  fox 
on  top  of  the  hill  above  Laurel  Path 
captures  my  attention.  The  cunning 
fox  usually  goes  out  of  its  way  to 
avoid  inspection  and  seems  to  know 
when  it  is  seen.  Not  this  time.  It 


Fishing  tackle,  left,  doesn't  move— thl 
and  books,  below  , 

left,  are  amorTgThe  air  must  have  M 
few  necessities  of  coming  my  way-ji 
life  in  the  woods.  then,  presto,  itl 
gone  and  the  screen  is  blank. 

Upstream  one  May  morning  I'rfi 
thinking  of  trout  and  spring  wilci 
flowers,  hoping  to  breathe  the  head 
aroma  of  white-blooming  swamU 
azalea.  The  lady's  slippers  are  at 
ready  in  flower  in  the  piney  woocl 
near  the  cabin.  This  is  the  time  of  thH 
year  when  I'm  "haunted  by  waters! 
to  borrow  a  phrase  made  famous  bU 
Norman  Maclean,  author  of  everi 
fly-fisher's  favorite  book,  A  Rivm 
Runs  Through  It.  Because  I  need  a  fisl 
for  supper  I'm  slightly  troubled 
streamside  mythmakers  like  ml 
friend — and  fellow  publisher — Nicl 
Lyons.  Nick  says  he  doesn't  fish 
kill  trout.  "I  go,"  he;writes  in  Brigh 
Rivers,  "to  unkill  parts  of  mysel 
that  might  otherwise  die."  A  soli| 
thought,  but  not  one  that  takes 
off  the  hook.  Then  I  remember  a  lir 
in  a  collection  called  Seasons  of  the  Ar 
gler:  "To  fish  conscionably,  the  fisl 
erman  should  at  least  occasional!) 
kill."  (Thank  you,  David  Quammenf 
In  jig  time  I'm  fast  to  a  wild  trout, ; 
ways  a  heart-stopping  moment.  Sool 
fish  are  rising  about  me,  but  ther 
are  no  more  takers.  I'm  told  the 
trout,  like  all  playful  creatures,  neel 
to  be  in  the  mood  before  they  tal< 
that  first  nip — and  that  it  helps  t| 
know  where  the  fish  are  and  why. 
find  answers,  I'll  defer  to  Normaj 
Maclean's  brother  for  a  classic  o| 
streamside  observation:  "They  ar 
feeding  on  drowned  yellow  ston| 
flies,"  he  told  Norman.  Puzzler. 
Norman  asked,  "How  did  you  thin] 
that  out?"  His  brother  paused.  "HI 
started  to  answer,  shook  his  hea 
when  he  found  he  was  wrong,  an 
then  started  out  again.  'All  there  is  i 
thinking,'  he  said,  'is  seeing  sorml 
thing  noticeable  which  makes  yoj 
see  something  you  weren't  noticinj 
which  makes  you  see  something  th;l 
isn't  even  visible.'  " 

These  are  thoughts  that  stay  wit| 
me  when  I  abandon  city  life  for 
rude  wooden  cabin  near  a  wilderne:| 
trout  stream  in  Rhode  Island.  A 
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or  information  on  where  to  find  Waverly  Fabrics,  Wallcoverings  and  Home  Fashions  call  1-800-423-5881,  Dept.  31 
'//  For  our  new  Idea  Book  send  a  $2.00  check  to:  Waverly  Idea  Book,  Dept.  31 ,  P.O.  Box  5086 

Farmingdale,  NY  11736  5Q86;  we'll  donate  10%  of  the  proceeds  to  the 
Mft  WfflW$WmP  NS    ENVIRONMENT    PROGRAMME.  f  schUmache,8 
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End  tigers  are  key 
ip  their  survival 
By  Charles  Macle, 


Most  of  us,  at  some  time  in  our  lives,  have  been 
captivated  bv  the  unfolding  radiance,  the  be- 
witchingly  errant  flight,  the  ineffable  beauty  of 
a  butterfly.  Cynosure  of  freedom  and  escape,  symbol  of 
the  soul  and  its  resurrection,  the  butterfly  has  always 
been  revered  as  one  of  nature's  most  precious  and  pleas- 
ing gifts  to  man.  A  revealing  irony  of  the  modern  age  is 
that  the  joy  of  butterflies  has  become  a  pleasure  associat- 
ed with  remembrance,  with  lost  childhood,  with  mead- 
ows and  gardens  of  the  past.  Despite  growing  public 
awareness  of  the  destruction  of  wildlife  over  the  past  cen- 
tury, the  steady  but  dramatic  decline  of  butterflies  has 
gone  unprotested,  almost  unnoticed. 

At  Butterfly  World  in  Florida,  the  first  live  butterflv 
exhibit  in  the  United  States  dedicated  to  preserving  lepi- 
doptera  in  the  wild  and  reversing  popular  indifference 
to  their  plight,  the  most  common  comment  made  by  visi- 
tors wandering  through  the  butterfly  aviaries  and  gar- 
dens is  a  wistful,  "When  I  was  a  child,  this  is  what  it  was 
like  in  our  own  yard."  Encounters  with  exotic  cattle 
hearts  and  giant  swallowtails,  with  zuleikas,  coolies,  ze- 
bras, and  plain  tigers,  or  a  myriad  of  clouded  sulfurs  as 
they  flit  fearlessly  around  visitors'  heads  elicit  what  Vla- 
dimir Nabokov  called,  as  he  stood  among  rare  butterflies 
and  their  food  plants,  "the  highest  enjoyment  of  time- 
lessness."  But  there  is  more  to  our  relationship  with  but- 
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terflies  than  nostalgia  for  ar 
aesthetic  experience  we  asso 
ciate  with  Edenic  innocence 
As  an  acutely  sensitive  indi 
cator  of  the  state  of  our  envi 
ronment,  butterflies  nov 
carry  with  them  in  their  in 
souciant  flutterings  a  war 
ing.  If  thev  cannot  survive 
the  world  we  have  create 
how  long  can  we? 
When  unspoiled  land  is  developed,  native  plants  ar 
inevitably  destroyed,  either  paved  over  or  replaced  b 
commercial  crops  and  popular  exotic  garden  varietie 
The  balance  of  the  environment  is  upset  and,  more  oftei 
than  not,  the  habitat  of  butterflies  obliterated.  In  Nortl 
America  there  are  more  than  700  butterfly  species  cur 
rently  endangered  by  land  clearing,  pesticides,  and  ur 
ban  development.  In  Los  Angeles  County  alone,  wher 
115  species  once  dipped  and  soared,  ninety  percent  o 
the  butterflv  population  has  disappeared. 

In  an  effort  to  stem  the  tide,  Butterflv  World  anc 
some  sixtv  other  "butterfly  houses"  around  the  world  ar 
promoting  the  simple  but  successful  idea  of  butterfl 
gardening — tempting  vanishing  but- 
terflies back  through  the  reintroduc-    Butterflies  are  finicky 

r   ,     ■  •        r        i      i  »  eaters.  Some  travel 

tion  of  their  native  food  plants.  Anv      ..     .   .„.    .    . 

r  /     miles  in  search  or 

garden  with  a  varietv  of  butterfly-at-    familiar  nectar  plants 

trading  blossoms  constitutes  a  but-  and  lay  eggs  only 

r,  ,  Ti         i  n-  on  particular  flowers 

terflv  garden.  But  butterflies  are  T       .  u  . 

o  Top:  A  Hebomaia 

fussy  feeders.  They  need  nectar   glaucippe  makes  a 

plants  like  buddleia,  lantana,  and  hi-    beeline  for  a  hibiscus 
,  .  .  ,  ,    ,  blossom.  Above  froi 

biscus  tor  nourishment,  each  butter-    .  ,.  A  .,  .  —. 

left:  A  thistle  suppoi 

flv  species  showing  a  preference  for   a  Colias  crocea;  a 
specific  flowers  and  even  displaving   Papilio xuthus  alighu 

,  r  ,  ,  on  a  zinnia:  a  Cohas 

color  preferences  that  can  change  as   eurytheme  blends  wi 
the  butterfly  ages — though  many    a  Mexican  sunflower 
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Gardener,   Opera   Legend 
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"  Life  in  the  city...  I  love  its  vitality,  but  not  the  stress. 
Often  I  can't  wait  to  escape  to  the  country.  There  in  the  quiet  beauty 
of  my  garden  I  find  peace,  contentment  and  renewal. 

I've  been  a  Miracle-Gro  fan  for  years.  I  use  it  on  everything 
in  my  garden  -  and  everything  grows  just  beautifully." 


r^xv-^r. 


Miracle-Gro 


for 

AIL  FLOWERS 

ALL  VEGETABLES 

ALL  GARDEN  PUNTS 


Miracle-Gro 
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A  Product  Information  &  Advertiser  Service  Directory 


HG  CONNECTIONS,  a  directory  of 
advertisers  who  appear  regularly  in  HG, 
offers  additional  information  about  their  fine 
products.  Circle  the  number  on  the 
attached  card  that  corresponds  to  your 
selection  and  complete  the  form  as 
requested.  Send  to:  HG,  P.O.  Box  1608, 
Riverton,  NJ   08077-9908. 


Art  &  Antiques 

1.  STEPHANIE  HOPPEN  GALLERY:  Decorating 
with  Pictures  depicts  individual  pictures  and  room  settings 
as  only  Stephanie  Hoppen  can  do   $22  40 

2.  METROPOLITAN  MUSEUM  OF  ART:  Our  new 

Spring  catalog  ol  unusual  and  distinguished  presents 
odapled  from  works  of  art  Color,  60  pages   $  1  00 

3.  MILL  HOUSE  ANTIQUES:  In  a  glorious  country 
setting,  seventeen  showrooms  filled  with  English  and 
French  antique  furniture,  chandeliers,  accessories,  and 
woiks  of  art,  replenished  by  frequent  buying  trips  to 
Europe  Closed  Tuesdays  Free  brochure 

4.  THE  WARNER  COLLECTION:  Basil  Ede's 
dramatic  life-sized  bird  paintings  have  won  wide  acclaim 
for  their  uncompromising  detail  and  ornithological 
accuracy  Available  as  limited-edition  prints  Illustrated  four- 
color  catalog   (800)  525-3280   $5  00 

Automotive 

5.  JEEP  GRAND  CHEROKEE:  For  more  information  on 
the  new  Giond  Cherokee,  please  call  (800]  533-7324  Free 

6.  PORSCHE  CARS  OF  NORTH  AMERICA:  For  more 
information  on  the  new  1 992  Porsche  models,  or  the  location 
of  your  nearest  dealer,  please  call  (800)  252-4444  Free 

Fashion  &  Beauty 

7.  EDDIE  BAUER,  INC.:  Each  piece  is  a  signed 
original  Renew  your  outdoor  spirit  with  the  famous  Eddie 
Bauei  catalog  Men's  and  women's  clothing  and  gear  of 
enduring  style  and  unsurpassed  quality   Free 

8.  LIZ  CLAIBORNE  DRESSES:  Available  at  fine 
depaitment  and  specialty  stores 

9.  K  EDS':  The  Keds  Champion  Walker  features  a  padded 
ankle  collar,  cushioned  insole,  shock-proof  arch,  and  a 
breathable  lerrycloth  lining  For  the  retailer  nearest  you  who 
raiiies  Keds  Champion  Walkers,  call  (800)  323-1  700 
IO.LEVI  STRAUSS  &  CO.  WOMENSWEAR: 
Levi's  Dockers  100%  cotton  sportswear  Foi  the  nearest 
Levi's   Womenswear  retailer,  call  (800]  362-5377 

Financial  Services 

11.  FIREMAN'S  FUND  INSURANCE  CO.:  Good 

Fireman's  Fund  offers  superior  protection  for  your 
home  and   possessions     Features  include  brooder 
rerage  and  higher  limits  than   standard  insurance 
policies  Free  brochure 

Home  &  Design 

12.  ALLMILMO:  Fine  cabinetry  and  furniture,  custom- 
manufactured  for  the  highest  standards,  provide  an 
extraordinary  array  of  intenot  design  possibilities  for  every 
style  ol  contemporary  living   Liteialure  package,  $10  00 

13.  AMBIENCE,  INC.:  Custom  and  in-stock  furniture, 

rn  and  traditional,  made  of  exotic  materials  and 
wood  veneers  Brochures,  $5  00 

14.  ANDERSEN  WINDOWS,  INC.:  Window  and 
patio  door  faclbook  featuring  information  on  creating 
custom  combinations,  planning  a  pro|ect,  and  choosing  a 
-  i  mtrai  toi   Fiee 

15.  ARMSTRONG  WORLD  INDUSTRIES:  Custom 
design  youi  floor  with  Components  tile  The  56-page 
'  oloi  Custom  Design  Portfolio  includes  unique  tile 
nslallations  and  customization  concepts  $3  00 


16.  BAKER  FURNITURE:  A  hardbound,  full-color 
catalog  and  video  featuring  Baker's  Williamsburg 
Collection  Exacting  reproductions  of  the  finest  in  American 
design,  crafted  in  the  1  8th-cenlury  manner  by  the  artisans 
of  Baker  Catalog  and  video,  $20  00. 

17.  BALDWIN  HARDWARE  CORPORATION: 
From  classic  to  contemporary,  Baldwin  offers  a  variety  of 
architectural  hardware  to  reflect  your  personal  style  Full- 
color  brochure,  $  1  50 

18.  BERNHARDT  FURNITURE:  We  define 
elegance  Send  for  an  eight-page  color  brochure  of 
beautiful  wood  and  upholstered  furniture  or  call 
|800|  345-9875    Free 

19.  BEVAN  FUNNELL,  LTD.:  Manufacturers  of  the 
most  exquisite  and  extensive  line  of  traditional  1  8lh-century 
furniture,  whose  quality  is  unmatched  <pnywhere  in  the 
world  Handmade  by  craftsmen  in  England  Free  brochure 

20.  THE  BOMBAY  COMPANY:  Specializing  in 
antique  reproduction  furnishings  and  accessories,  all  at 
sensible  prices  Send  for  our  catalog   $  1  00 

21.  BOUSSAC  OF  FRANCE,  INC.:  Offers  an  exclusive 
range  of  overscaled  botanicals,  paisleys,  novelty  prints, 
wovens,  wallcoverings,  and  borders  Room  schemes,  $5.00 

22.  CALPHALON:  The  cookware  choice  of  gourmet" 
chefs  since  the  mid-1960s  Free  catalog 

23.  CENTURY  FURNITURE  INDUSTRIES:  Write 
for  free  36-page  brochure  illustrating  over  twenty  collections 
of  bedroom,  dining  room,  and  living  room  furnishings  Call 
(800)  852-5552  for  more  information  Free 

24.  CHADSWORTH  COLUMNS:  Wooden  authentic 
replication,  architectural  stock,  and  original  design  columns 
are  available  in  a  variety  of  designs,  sizes,  and  wood 
species  (404]  876-5410  Catalog,  $3  00 

25.  JANE  CHURCHILL:  Offering  a  wide  selection  of 
elegant  fabrics  and  wallpapers  at  affordable  prices 
Available  in  the  U.S.  through  Cowtan  and  Tout,  New 
York.  Free  brochure 

26.  CLASSIC  LEATHER:  Full-color  16-page  brochure 
featuring  a  sampling  of  Classic  Leather's  fine  leather 
upholstery  $  50 

27.  COLEFAX  &  FOWLER:  Offering  a  wide  lange 
of  stripes,  damasks,  and  trimmings  to  coordinate  with  our 
chintz  collections  Wallpapers  include  stripes,  florals,  and 
decorative  borders  Available  through  Cowtan  and  Tout, 
New  York  Free  brochure 

28.  FREDERICK  COOPER:  New  Treasury  Volume  II 
Collection  A  mini-catalog  of  diminutive  lamps  for  elegant 
homes  Porcelains,  bronze-finished  classics,  and 
candlesticks,  in  styles  from  Deco  to  Ming   $3  00 

29.  DONGHIA  FURNITURE/TEXTILES:  Sordco 

1  00%  cotton  print,  has  rhythm  and  energy  Its  |acquard 
ground  is  an  undulating  weave  printed  with  careful  strokes  of 
color  and  brushed-melal  tones  that  gracefully  mimic  the  woven 
design  Available  in  seven  colorways  Sample,  $  1  00 

30.  DOOR  STORE:  Your  design  store  Innovative 
furniture  for  home  and  office  Brochure  features  stylish  chairs 
from  the  classic  to  the  contemporary  (800)  433-4071 
Free  brochure 

31.  DUETTE  BY  HUNTER  DOUGLAS:  We  Cover 
the  World's  Most  Beautiful  Views,  our  24-page  brochure, 
showcases  innovative  Duette  window  fashions.  Exclusively 
from  Hunter  Douglas.  $2  00 

32.  DUFOUR,  LTD.:  Bristol  Hall  II,  available  at  fine  retail 
shops,  is  our  new  collection  of  traditional  wallcoverings  and 
fabrics  Our  exclusive  range  of  handprinted  wallcoverings  and 
borders  is  available  thiough  interior  designers  Free  brochure 

33.  DUPONT  CORIAN:  Begont  Design  for  Kitchen  &  Bath 
is  a  full-color  brochure  filled  with  photographs  and  suggestions 
for  elegant  and  practical  ways  to  use  Corian  Free 

34.  EDGAR  B:  Our  1  00-page  catalog  showcases  over 
1  30  brand-name  manufacturers  at  savings  up  to  50%  off  retail 
prices  $1500 

35.  EUER  PLUMBINGWARE:  Packet  highlighting 
El|er's  elegant  sinks,  toilets,  lavs,  whirlpools,  faucets,  and 
accessories  Free  brochure 

36.  FORNASETTI  WALLCOVERINGS:  From  the 
hand  of  Piero  Fornasetti,  a  collection  of  wallpapers  and 
fabrics  from  the  father  of  faux  Designs  include  Jerusalem 
Houses,  a  witty  library  wall  full  of  wonderful  ob|ects  and 
books.  Sample  packet  and  brochure,  $  1 0  00 

37.  FRANKE,  INC.:  Full-color  catalog,  The  International 
Collection,  features  a  variety  of  stainless-steel  and  quartz- 
composite  sinks  to  suit  any  kitchen  beautifully  Includes 
laucels  and  color-coordinated  accessories  plus  Elements, 
a  line  of  contemporary  undermounls   $300 

38.  GAGGENAU:  Our  latest  catalog  showcases  the  new 
Gaggenau  ventilation  system  with  electronic  variable-height 
ad|uslment  and  the  new  stainless  cooking  center  $5  00. 

39.  GE:  Full-color  56-page  catalog  featuring  the  full  line 
of  Monogram  built-in  appliances  $5  00 


40.  CYNTHIA  GIBSON,  INC.:  For  information  on 
Cynthia  Gibson  fabric,  wallcoverings,  and  home 
furnishing  products,  as  well  as  a  list  of  sources,  please 
call  (800)  272-2766  Free  brochure 

41.  THE  GLIDDEN  COMPANY:  Tomorrow's  Colors 
Today  offers  paint  colors  that  are  a  step  ahead.  For 
homeowners  who  would  rather  set  a  trend  than  follow 
one  in  interior  paint  selection   Free  color  card. 

42.  GORHAM,  INC.:  Our  full-color  brochure  features 
fine  china,  crystal,  and  silver  created  to  complement  each 
other  and  help  you  design  the  most  beautiful  table 
possible  Gorham's  quality  craftsmanship  and  attention  to 
detail  have  been  a  tradition  since  1831    Free  brochure. 

43.  GRACIE,  INC.:  Beautiful  color  catalog  featuring  the 
world's  finest  handpainted  wallpapers.  Actual  handpainted 
cover  illustrates  the  quality  of  our  work  $  1  5.00 

44.  GROHE  AMERICA,  INC.:  Grohe  manufactures 
an  impressive  collection  of  solid-brass  plumbing  fixtures  for 
the  kitchen  and  bath  Affordable  quality  Brochure,  $3  00. 

45.  HADDONSTONE  (USA),  LTD.:  Fine  English 
garden  ornaments  and  architectural  stonework.  Includes 
a  superb  range  of  classical  stonework  beautifully 
illustrated  in  an  88-page  color  catalog.  $5  00 

46.  HANSGROHE,  INC.:  Full-color  catalog  presents 
faucets,  showerheads,  hand  showers,  and  accessories  in 
both  contemporary  colors  and  classic  finishes. 
Sophisticated  design  and  innovative  technology  $3  00. 

47.  PAUL  HANSON:  The  new  Monlclair  collection, 
featured  in  a  full-color  brochure,  showcases  elegant 
ceramic  table  lamps  in  exciting  new  colors.  $  1 .00. 

48.  HARDEN  FURNITURE:  A  complete  library  of 
Harden  catalogs,  featuring  solid  cherry,  mahogany,  brass, 
glass,  Country  Inns  and  Natural  Transitions.  Also  a 
collection  of  traditional  upholstery.  $20.00 

49.  HEKMAN  FURNITURE:  Hekman's  Home/Office 
features  space  for  everything  from  computers,  to  printers,  to 
fold-away  work  surfaces  Modular,  flexible,  space-saving, 
and  functional  Brochure,  $  50 

50.  HICKORY  CHAIR  COMPANY:  The  Mark 
Hampton  Collection  catalog  features  a  broad  range  of 
styles  and  finishes  for  bedroom,  dining  room,  and 
occasional  furniture  as  well  as  upholstery  $  10.00. 

51.  CHRISTOPHER  HYLAND,  INC.:  A  glossy  color 
catalog  of  200  classic  antique  reproduction  mirrors,  finials, 
liebacks,  rods,  polls,  caronna,  mirrors,  sconces,  lamps, 
garden  and  wall  accessories,  and  furniture  by  Adorn  and 
Horace  Walpole  from  great  European  houses  $  1  5  00. 

52.  INTERNATIONAL  LINEN  PROMOTION 
COMMISSION:  Helpful  hints  lor  entertaining  at  home. 
Entertaining  with  Linen  contains  a  baker's  dozen  ways  to  (old 
a  linen  napkin,  and  Care  of  Linen  offers  useful  information  on 
how  to  care  for  all  your  fine  household  linen.  $  1  00. 

53.  I  ITT  A  LA  CRYSTAL:  The  world-renowned  Finnish 
crystal  company  offers  a  free  color  brochure  leu 
innovative,  classic  artistry  in  beautiful  lead-free  designs.  Free. 

54.  JACUZZI  WHIRLPOOL  BATH:  Our  lull-color 
catalog  features  the  International  Designer  Collection  of 
whirlpool  bath  products,  including  baths,  shower  systems,  and 
laucelry  m  a  wide  lange  ol  styles,  sizes  and  colors.  $2.00. 

55.  KARASTAN:  Do  more  than  cover  your  floor  - 
invest  m  Karaslon  area  rugs  and  broadloom  carpets  Full- 
color  brochure  ond  dealer  listing.  $3.00. 

56.  KOHLER  CO.:  A  complete  set  of  full-color  product 
catalogs  covering  baths  and  whirlpools,  showers, 
lavatories,  toilets  ond  bidets,  kitchen  and  bar  sinks,  faucets, 
and  accessories  plus  a  color  idea  book.  $8.00. 

57.  KRAFTMAID  CABINETRY:  Full-a 
showcase  traditional  and  frameless  European-style  kitchen 
and  bath  cabinetry    Brochure  features  classic  ond 
contemporary,  hardwood  and  laminate  styles.  Convenience 
options  are  pictured  and  clearly  explained   $4  00. 

58.  LA  BARGE:  Presenting  the  Alexandrine  Col  • 

of  handcrafted  French  provincial  furniture  and  accessories 
in  a  full-color  52-page  catalog  Name  of  nearest  dealer 
included   $6  00 

59.  LEE  JOFA:  Traditional  and  documentary  tapestries  are 
a  Lee  Jofa  signature  Send  for  a  full-color  rendering  of  the 
newest  addition  to  the  collection  Available  through  your 
interior  designer  Free 

60.  LENOX  CHINA  AND  CRYSTAL:  Ft 
brochure  featuring  traditional  and  contemporary  pa 
in  Lenox  china,  crystal,  and  chmastone   $2.50 

61.  LEXINGTON  FURNITURE  INDUSTRIES: 
The  Weekend  Retreat  Collection  features  upholstery  I 
bedroom,  dining  room,  ond  occasional  pieces  in  cozy,  casual 
styles  from  Lexington  (800|  544-4694  Brochure,  $2.00. 

62.  LIGNE  ROSET  USA:  Le  Style  de  Vie  de  b 
Rosel  is  a  96-page  chronicle  of  elegant,  graceful 
European  styles.  Discover  a  world  of  seating,  os  well  as 
tables,  beds,  and  versatile  cabinet  systems.  $10.00. 
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63.  CY  MANN  INTERNATIONAL:  Innovative 
manufacturer/importer  offering  a  comprehensive  CO 

'emporary  furniture,  including  ele   In  ■  iroge 

syslems,  seating,  tables,  and  accent  pieces.  Known  for  its 
attention  to  details  and  exciting  materials.  Catalog,  $50.00 

64.  MARTIN  SENOUR  PAINTS:  Decorative 
pointing  techniques  like  sponging,  combing,  and  ragging, 
made  easy  in  this  simple,  slepby-step  videotape 
demonstration.  Your  copy,  $9  95 

65.  MARVIN  WINDOWS:  Idea  brochure  illustrates 
how  sizes  and  styles  of  windows  enhance  your  home's 
appearance.  Also  includes  information  on  how  window 

..  lion  affects  energy  efficiency  and  maintenance.  Free. 

66.  THE  McGUIRE  COMPANY:  The  1  00  page 
McGuire  Furniture  Portfolio  includes  145  color  pictures 
featuring  the  premier  rattan  furniture  designs.  Also  shown  ore 
designs  of  the  seven  McGuire  special  collections  $  1  0  00 

67.  MIELE  APPLIANCES,  INC.:  Anything  else  is  a 
compromise.  Available  through  your  architect,  de( 

and  a  very  select  list  of  retailers  Call  (800)  289-6435 
for  your  nearest  retailer  Free  brochure. 

68.  HOWARD  MILLER  CLOCK  COMPANY: 
color   132-page  brochure  of  over  300  beautiful  clocks  for 
every  room,  every  lifestyle  Please  send  $5  00 

69.  MILLER-ROGASKA:  We  invite  you  lo  see  for 
yourself  our  full  range  of  fine  stemware  patterns  The  brochure 
features  traditional  as  well  as  contemporary  palter 
handmade  of  full-lead  crystal  in  Yugoslavia  $  1 .00. 

70.  MONSANTO:  Traffic  Control  Fiber  System™ 
Carpeting  from  Monsanlo  is  engineered  to  provide 
enhanced  matting  resistance   It's  a  good  choice  foi 

use  rooms.  Free  brochure 

71.  MR.  COFFEE,  INC.: 

with  built-in  coffee  mill  outomal  i  ,  gi  nds  beans  and 
dispenses  coffee  into  filler  before  brewing  hogrammable 
timer  included.  Free  brochure 

72.  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  MIRROR 
MANUFACTURERS:  Enhance  /our  home  witl 
creative  use  of  mirrors  to  make  rooms  appear  bigger, 
brighter,  and  more  beouliful  to  reflect  your  style  $2  00 

73.  NORITAKE  CHINA  AND  CRYSTAL:  Full-color 
brochure  features  bone  china,  porcelain  china,  stoneware 
casual  dinnerware,  crystal  stemware,  and  giftware   $  1  00 

74.  ONEIDA  SILVERSMITHS:  Bi 

complete  selection  of  stainless,  silver-plated,  stainless  with 
selective  gold  electroplate,  and  gold-electroplated  flatware 
as  well  as  crystal  stemware.  Free. 

75.  THE  PACE  COLLECTION:  An  exclusive  select. 
of  Pace's  most  current  designs  in  contemporary  furniture 
Complete  line  includes  dining,  living,  bedroom,  and  office 
furnishings  Portfolio,  $5.00. 

76 .  P  ALAZZETTI:  Offers  a  vasi  selectio 

rugs  by  well-known  designers  of  the  1 920s  and  1 930s  os  well 
as  designs  of  the  Russian  Construclivists  $2000. 

77.  PEACHTREE  DOORS  AND  WINDOWS: 
Free  literature  on  Peachlree  s  insulated  windows    - 
doors  and  patio  doors  —  all  guaranteed  for  as  long  as 
you  own  them.  Free. 

78.  PENNSYLVANIA  HOUSE:  A  collector's  catalog 
showcasing  the  entire  Pennsylvania  House  collection  of 
solid  wood  American,  traditional,  and  country  furnishings 
and  upholstery.  $1  2.50  or  free  at  your  local  dealer 

79.  CHARLOTTE  PETERS:  The  best  way  to 
interior  designer/architect.  We  make  decorating  simple 
Tell  us  yoifr  style,  your  budget,  your  specific  needs-we 
lake  it  from  there.  Brochure,  $  1  00 

80.  REED  &  BARTON:  Exquisitely  designed,  superior 
quality  sterling  silver,  silverplale,  and  1  8/8  stainless 
flatware  and  giftware  since  1824  Send  or  call  toll-free 
(800)  343-1  383  for  a  free  brochure 

81.  ROCHE-BOBOIS:  The  1992  collection  of 
Sxclusive  imported  leather  and  fobric  upholstered  furniture 
glass  and  marble  tables,  wall  units  and  bedroom  suites 
Send  for  our  large  75-page  color  catalog  $10  00, 
refunded  with  purchase 

82.  THE  ST.  CHARLES  COMPANIES:  Color 
portfolio  of  laminate,  wood,  and  furmlure-grade  sleel 
designs  from  St  Charles,  America's  premier  custom 
cobinelmaker  for  over  fifty  years   $8.00. 

83.  SCHOLZ  DESIGN,  INC.:  Fovoied  by  homebuyers 
who  recognize  quality  and  demand  the  best  Make  your 
next  home  a  Scholz  design.  Call  (800)  766-8755  for 
design  catalogs  or  send  for  information  Free 

84.  SHERRILL  FURNITURE  CO.:  Discover  the 
Shernll  reputation.  A  175-page  catalog  fealunng  an 
unparalleled  collection  of  fine  upholstered  furniture  $  1  0  00. 

85.  SIEMATIC:  This  full-color  182-page  kitchen 
planning  guide  illustrates  the  finest  in  European  kitchen 
interiors  expertly  designed  lo  fit  your  floor  plon  os  well  as 
your  individual  lifestyle  $  1  2.00. 


86.  SILVER  TRUST  INTERNATIONAL: 

ol  sterling  silver  flatware  patterns  available  for  immediate 
delivery  from  Fortunoff,  the  source  for  silver  since  1922  Call 
(800|  937-4376  Free  brochures 

87.  GEORGE  SMITH  FURNITURE:  Handmade 
traditional  custom-upholstered  furniture,  hand-dyed 
leathers,  one-of-o-kind  kilims,  ond  English  fabrics  and 
trimmings.  Catalog,  $7.00 

88.  SPEER  COLLECTIBLES:  "  :  .  lamp  catalog 
plus  supplement  1  44  pages  of  fine  marble,  porcelain 
bronze,  and  hand-cut  24%  lead-crystal  lamps.  A  lighting 
tradition  since  1919   $8  00 

89.  STARK  CARPET:  An  American  Approach  to 
Antique  Carpels  The  first  hard-cover  edition  of  Stark  s 
extensive  antique  carpet  collection  is  $2600 

90 .  J  .  P.  STEVENS:  Beautiful  bed  linens  designed  by 
Louis  Nichole,  Collier  Campbell,  and  Eileen  West 
Package  of  three  brochures,  $3  00 

91.  SUMMER  HILL,  LTD.:  rhe  fresh  and  original 
collection  of  exclusive  fabrics,  wallcoverings,  and  custom 
furniture  inspired  by  timeless  classics,  yet  distinctively 
today  Working  catalog  and  color  portfolio  $5  00 

92.  SUNBRELLA-:  Acrylic  fabrics  for  awnings,  patio 
covers,  and  outdoe  Available  in  over  90  colors 
ond  styles.  Innovative  solution  dyeing  is  colorfast  and 
mildew-resistant   $  1  00 

93.  TIFFANY  &  CO.: 

Collection  brings  together  Tiffany's  legendary  sterling  silver 
flatware  with  matching  I  4-korat  gold  accented  Limoges 
porcelain  Complimentary  color  brochure 

94.  VAL  SAINT  LAMBERT:  Makers        the  finest 

!  826    Vol  ':  crystal 

e   '    repayment  and  specialty  stores 
nation.'.  ;  .   50 

95.  VELUX:  Free  c  e  gives  design  ideas 
and  helpful  information  on  the  VELUX  System  of  roof 
windows,  sky                        5  and  accessories  Free. 

96.  WALKER  ZANGER: 

ceramic  tile  designs  Our  extensive  collection  reflects  o 
world  of  ideas  for  any  room   Brochure,  $  1 .00. 

97.  WAMSUTTA/PACIFIC: 

decorating  with  shee'  :4  95 

98.  WAVERLY  FABRICS: 

Home  with  Waverly  idea  book    Sixteen  ocges  ol 
photographs  featuring  Waverly  fab'  :s,  - 

and  home  fashions  products  Full  of  decoiatmg 
suggestions  for  each  room  in  your  home   $2  00 

99.  WEATHER  SHIELD:  Discover  a  world  of  window 
and  door  ideas  Complete  details  on  the  Supersma" 

nance  glazing  system  and  the  Kleen  Shield"  cooling 
lhal  keeps  the  glass  surface  of  windows  cleaner  longer.  Free 

100.  WENCO  WINDOWS: 

Windows  a  colorful  booklet  from  Wenco  Windows 
provides    p  -  home   with 

showstoppmg  windows  and  patio  doors  Free 

101.  WORTHINGTON  GROUP,  LTD.:  The  leading 
resource  for  the  luxury  builder  featuring  wooden  architectural 
columns  in  all  sizes  and  styles  Introducing  balustrading  in  fiberglass 
with  a  stone  finish  (800)  872-1 608.  Color  catalog,  $3  00 

102.  YAMAHA  PIANOS:  Discover  the  piano  that 
plays  itself  Send  for  a  full-color  brochure  about  rhe 
exlraordinary  Yamaha  Disklavier"  piano.  Free. 

Real  Estate 

103.  ADMIRALS  COVE:  Situated  in  Northern  Palm  Beach 
with  over  five  miles  of  interior  waterways  on  ihe  intracoostal. 
Amenities  include  45  holes  of  Robert  Von  Hagge-designed  golf 
and  a  lavish  club  overlooking  a  private  harbor.  Free  brochure. 

104.  BALD  HEAD  ISLAND,  NC:  Discover  anotl 

Take  our  passenger  terry  lo  an  island  world,  where  outstanding 
golf,  tennis,  and  boating  plus  a  choice  of  luxury  villas  and 
homes  await  your  family's  pleasure  (800)  234-1666. 
Free  brochure 

105.  JONATHAN'S  LANDING:  This  Jupiter,  F 
property  offers  three  golf  courses  with  homes,  homesrtes,  and 
garden  apartments  on  the  intracoostal  or  on  fresh  water.  Call 
(407)  746-2561   Free  brochure 

106.  KIAWAH  ISLAND:  Ten  miles  of  undisturbed  beach 
and  four  golf  courses  by  Nicklous,  Player,  Fazio,  and  the 
newest  by  Pete  Dye  -  The  Ocean  Course,  site  of  the  1 99 1 
Ryder  Cup  (800)  277-7008  Free  real  estate  brochure 

Specialty  Items 

107.  BROWN  &  HALEY:  Fine  boxed  chocolates  and 
world-famous  Almond  Roca  buttercrunch,  all  guaranteed 
fresh  For  information  call  (800|  445-9020,  8am  to  4  30 
p  m  PST  doily  Free  brochure 


108.  CRABTREE  &  EVELYN:  For  a  copy  of  oi 
catalog,  please  call  (800)  253-1519  or  circle  number 
108  A  year's  subscription  is  $3.50 

109.  JACKSON  &  PERKINS:  Full-color  catalogs 
feature  selections  of  the  world  s  most  beautiful  roses,  bulbs, 
flowering  shrubs,  perennials,  garden  siles,  furnishings,  and 
gifts  for  home  and  garden  Lowest  prices  and  complete 
satisfaction  guaranteed1  Call  (800)  292-4769  for  a  free 
color  catalog 

110.  NIKE,  INC.:  Send  for  your  free  copy  of  the  Nike 
Woman's  Source  Book  which  highlights  products  from  our 
aerobic,  cross-troining.  walking,  and  running  collections.  Free 

111.  NORDICSPORT:  Invents  fitness  as  sport  with  an 
exciting  line  of  in-home  sport  simulators  The  NordicSport'"  Ski, 
Row  and  Downhill  bring  world-class  engineering  and  state-of- 
the-art  graphite  composite  construction  together  to  create  a 
workout  that  exhilarates  the  body  ond  captures  the  senses  For 
more  information,  coll  (800)  445-223  1 ,  ext.  22TLI  Free 

112.  NORDICTRACK:  The  original  cross-country  ski 
exerciser  provides  the  world's  best  total  body  and 
cardiovascular  workout  Seven  in-home  models  are  available 
and  range  in  price  from  $299  to  $1,299  For  more 
information,  call  (800)  328-5888,  ext  635  Free 

113.  SWIMEX  SYSTEMS,  INC.:  Swim  in  the  privacy 
of  your  home  against  a  smooth,  ad|ustable  current  of  water 
Ideal  for  exercise,  fitness,  and  therapy  Free  brochure 

Travel 

114.  CAYMAN  ISLANDS:  Those  who  know  us  love  us  for 
our  sparkling  white  Caribbean  beaches,  beautiful  dMng,  fabulous 
fishing,  and  great  dutyfree  shopping  But,  most  of  all,  we're  loved  for 
our  warm  hospitable  people  Comfortable  jet  service  is  available 
via  Cayman  Airways  Call  (800)  346-33  1  3  Free  brochure 

115.  HYATT  HOTELS  AND  RESORTS:  Enloy  the 
.    jf  superior  service  at  one  of  Hyatt's  five  spectacular 

resorts  of  Hawaii  Experience  the  "Hyalt  Touch."  Free  brochure 

116.  RAIL  EUROPE:  Travel  throughout  Europe  by  Irain 
and  car  with  our  RailnDrive  programs  for  as  low  as  $269 

jl  country  passes  start  at  $  1  29  Free  catalog 

117.  SOUTH  CAROLINA:  En|oy  your  day  in  the  sun. 
Free  vacolion  guide  featuring  beoches,  Charleston  resorts, 

re  (800)  343-3634  Free 

Wine  and  Spirits 

118.  BAILEYS  ORIGINAL  IRISH  CREAM':  Tempt 
your  palate  with  an  assortment  of  delicious  creations  from 
the  Baifeys  Recipe  Book  Baileys  raises  the  art  of  ihe 
everydoy'"  Free 

119.  Dl  SARONNO  AMARETTO  ORIGINALE: 
Saronno  presents  Delicious  Expressions,  a  recipe  booklet 
featuring  a  collection  of  culinary  and  drink  ideos    Di 
Saronno  has  been  stirring  the  hearts  of  food  and  spirits 
lovers  for  centuries  Free. 

120.  GRAND  MARNIER:  The  Light  Cooking  with 
Spirits  booklet  will  allow  you  to  create  dishes  with  flavor, 
fewer  calories,  and  lower  levels  of  cholesterol  $  1  00. 

HG  on  Holiday 

A.  THE  ANDALUSIAN  EXPRESS:  The  most  comfortable 
and  eleganl  luxury  tram  in  Europe  is  this  year's  best  way  to  visit 
Seville's  expo.  The  1 992  program  also  includes  transportation 
between  Madrid  and  Seville  aboard  Spain's  new  high-speed 
tram  Book  now!  Call  (800)  323-7308.  Free 

B.  CALIFORNIA:  Before  you  go  on  a  vacation,  curl  up  with 
a  good  book.  Discover  the  Co/ifornios.  1 96  pages  of  what-to- 
do's,  whal-to-see's,  and  where-to-go's  in  America's  favorite 
vocation  destination.  Call  (800)  862-2543,  ext  A 1067  Free 

C.  KIAWAH  RESORT:  Three  colorful  island  resort  guides, 
including  Seabrook  and  Wild  Dunes,  feature  miles  of  beaches  and 
eight  championship  golf  courses  in  a  semi-tropical  chmale  only 
minutes  from  historic  Charleston  (800)  845-391  1 ,  ext  355  Free 

D.  LEADING  HOTELS  OF  THE  WORLD:  The  1992 
Directory  contains  color  photographs,  descriptions,  and  rate 
information  on  260  member  hotels  worldwide.  Please  send  or 
call  (or  your  personal  copy  (800)  223-6800  Free 

E.  PUERTO  RICO:  The  Shining  Star  of  the  Caribbean 
No  other  island  in  the  Caribbean  offers  you  such  a  variety  of 
vacation  experiences.  Puerto  Rico's  beaches  are  a  paradise 
for  water  lovers  and  its  unique  Spanish  heritage  offers  a 
colorful  history  dating  back  nearly  500  years  Call  (800) 
866-7827,  ext  61    Free  color  brochure 

F.  SEAQUEST  CRUISES:  Who  said  adventure  and 
amenities  don't  mix?  SeaQuest  Cruises  offer  both  close-up 
exploration  of  fascinating  regions  on  well-appointed, 
yachtlike  ships  featuring  service,  fine  food,  and  passenger 
choice  Coll  (800)  854-8999.  Free  four-color  catalog. 
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GARDENING 


only  live  a  matter  of  days.  Butterflies 
have  a  highly  sensitive  sense  of  smell 
and  are  able  to  detect  the  plants  they 
need  from  great  distances.  To  lure 
them,  gardens  must  also  be  supplied 
with  a  range  of  host  plants — most 
species  only  lay  eggs  on  particular 
plants  native  to  their  natural  habi- 
tats. Passion  vines,  for  instance,  sup- 
port zebra,  julia,  and  fritillary 
caterpillars;  monarch  larva  feeds  ex- 
clusively on  milkweed. 

Balancing  these  components  so 
that  they  approximate  the  butterfly's 
natural  environment  and  retain  the 
design  and  appeal  of  a  garden  for 
human  enjoyment  is  a  challenge. 
Ronald  Boender,  a  retired  electrical 
engineer  who  started  Butterfly 
World  four  years  ago  with  British 
butterfly  specialist  Clive  Farrell, 
holds  beginner  and  advanced  semi- 
nars for  butterfly  gardeners.  Butter- 
fly World  sells  a  range  of  nectar 
plants,  and  several  specialist  firms 
offer  a  premixed  assortment  of  seeds 
for  butterfly-tempting  flowers. 
What  makes  butterfly  gardening  an 


attractive  and  workable  concept, 
Boender  believes,  is  that  anyone  who 
owns  so  much  as  a  window  box  can 
play  a  small  part  in  saving  butterflies 
while  enjoying  the  beauty  that  these 
"flying  flowers,"  as  he  calls  them, 
bring  to  a  garden. 

The  butterfly  gardening  move- 
ment started  in  England,  where  its 
eminent  doyenne,  Miriam  Roth- 
schild, author  of  The  Butterfly  Garden- 
er, presides  over  ninety  acres  of 
wild  flower  meadow  designed  to  re- 
introduce native  butterfly  species  to 
her  Northamptonshire  estate,  which 
was  formerly  planted  with  wheat. 
Rothschild,  who  after  a  long  distin- 
guished career  in  scientific  research 
insists  on  describing  herself  as  an  "in- 
terested amateur,"  does  not  pretend 
that  butterfly  gardening  is  the  an- 
swer to  the  world's  environmental 
problems.  "It  helps  to  grow  the  right 
nectar  and  host  plants,  but  you  only 
attract  butterflies,  you  don't  keep 
them.  You  have  to  think  of  your  gar- 
den as  the  equivalent  of  the  local 
pub.  The  butterflies  come  and  sit 


there,  they  have  their  drinks,  an 
then  they  stagger  home." 

A  tireless  pro-insect-life  cam 
paigner — through  her  efforts  man' 
roadsides  in  Britain  are  now  plantec 
with  wildflowers — Rothschild  be 
lieves  in  affirmative  action  fo 
threatened  butterflies  and  support 
ventures  such  as  Butterfly  World  be 
cause  they  have  turned  more  peoph 
on  to  lepidoptera  than  any  othei 
means.  One  of  the  first  to  create  hei 
own  private  butterfly  house — 
greenhouse  in  which,  for  years,  she 
bred  tropical  butterflies — she  ha 
been  an  inspiration  for  many,  in- 
cluding Boender,  and  is  a  member  ol 
the  Butterfly  World  advisory  board 
"I'm  all  for  public  butterfly  house; 
and  gardens  because  they  excite  chil 
dren's  interest,"  Rothschild  ex- 
pounds with  gentle  authority.  "Aftei 
all,  if  we're  going  to  preserve  any 
thing  on  this  planet,  we've  got  to  in 
terest  kids,  who  understand  instinc- 
tively why  butterflies  matter."  A 
(For  further  information  on  butter f\ 
gardening  see  Resources.) 
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Secret  World 
of  the  Sultans 

A  new  book  and  exhibition  unveil 

the  treasures  of  the  Ottoman  Empire 

By  Douglas  Brenner 


An  old  proverb  advised:  "If  you  seek  wealth,  gotc 
India.  If  you  seek  learning  and  knowledge,  go  tc 
Europe.  But  if  you  seek  palatial  splendor,  comt 
to  the  Ottoman  Empire."  The  fitting  epigraph  to  Archi- 
tecture, Ceremonial,  and  Power  (Architectural  Histon 
Foundation/MIT  Press),  Harvard  art  historian  Giilri 
Necipoglu's  revelatory  new  book  on  Istanbul's  Topkap 
Palace  in  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries,  this  max 
im  would  not  seem  out  of  place  on  a  wall  label  for  "Splen 
dors  of  the  Ottoman  Sultans,"  an  ambitious  exhibitior 
on  view  at  the  Memphis  Cook  Convention  Center  ir 
Tennessee,  through  August  16.  Although  they  wen 
conceived  independently,  the  boo! 
and  the  show  offer  complemen 
tary — and   provocative — insight; 
into  a  way  of  life  as  intricatel) 
wrought  as  the  artifacts  it  inspired 
The  greater  part  of  the  treasures  a 
Memphis — ranging  in  date  from  tht 
thirteenth  century,  when  the  empin 
was  founded,  to  the  twentieth,  wher 

Topkapi  Palace  rooftops,  above.  Far  left: 
A  16th-century  manuscript  shows  a  council 
meeting  in  one  of  the  palace's  four  court- 
yards. Left:  The  formal  assembly  hall  in 
the  Topkapi  harem,  the  "Abode  of  Felicity." 
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the  last  sultan  was  deposed — are  on  loan  from 
the  Topkapi  Palace  Museum,  the  supreme 
reliquarv  of  Ottoman  opulence.  Many  of 
these  objects  are  just  the  sort  of  luxuries 
that  European  armchair  travelers  and  orien- 
talist artists  used  to  imagine  when  they  pic- 
tured the  Grand  Turk  sequestered  in  his 
harem:  gem-encrusted  turban  aigrettes,  a 
mother-of-pearl-inlaid  throne,  a  gilded  cradle. 
All  the  same,  as  Necipoglu  points  out,  foreign- 
ers allowed  to  set  foot  in  Topkapi's  more  public  ar- 
eas often  found  them  to  be  surprisingly  less  than 
splendid.  A  sixteenth-century  German  visitor  to  the 
palace  disparaged  "its  haphazard  layout,  remarking 
that  the  small,  low  buildings  look  as  if  they  had  fallen  out 
of  a  bag."  Frenchmen  compared  the  rambling  com- 
pound with  the  likes  of  Versailles  and  found  it  wanting. 
Such  disappointment  was  inevitable:  though  Ottoman 
rulers  did  not  stint  on  spectacle  when  it  was  politically  ex- 
pedient, thev  ultimately  relied  on  the  fearful  mystery  of 
invisible  omniscience.  Unlike  European  palaces,  Top- 
kapi was  a  ceremonial  theater  where,  more  often  than 
not.  the  star  plaver  remained  offstage.  The  protocol  that 
isolated  the  sultans  "like  uniquejewels  in  the  depth  of  the 
ovster  shell."  as  one  Ottoman  commentator  put  it,  dictat- 
ed the  use  of  sign  language  in  the  palace,  so  as  not  to 
breach  the  reverent  silence  required  in  the  potentate's 
presence.  He  wore  silver  nails  on  the  soles  of  his  shoes  so 
that  the  women  of  the  harem  could  hear  him  approach 
and  avoid  accidentally  disrespectful  encounters. 

Despite  the  lack  of  obvious  monumental  order,  the  or- 
ganization of  Topkapi's  four  courtyards  and  the  multi- 
tude of  buildings  crowded  around  them  was  strictly 
hierarchical:  every  pathway  through  the  maze  led  to  a 
single  figure.  The  layout  of  the  palace  complex  can  be 
traced  to  the  traditional  arrangement  of  tents  in  Otto- 
man military  camps  as  well  as  to  the  sprawling  plans  of 
Roman  and  Bvzantine  imperial  villas.  This  diversity  of 
sources  is  characteristically  Ottoman:  as  patrons  and 
connoisseurs,  the  sultans  could  be  exuberantly  eclectic. 
Mehmed  IE  who  conquered  Constantinople  in  1453  and 
began  building  the  palace  in  1459,  collected  Persian  min- 
iatures and  Bvzantine  relics  and  sat  for  a  portrait 
by  Gentile  Bellini.  Turkish  artists  adapted  Chi- 
nese motifs  for  Iznik  ceramics,  and  imperial  ar- 
chitects built  pavilions  in  the  sultan's  private 
garden  in  the  stvles  of  conquered  kingdoms.  The 
Ottoman  monarchs"  catholic  taste  (amply  docu- 
mented in  Islamic  art  historian  Xurhan  Atasov's 
text  for  the  Memphis  exhibition  catalogue)  was 
not  simply  an  aesthetic  impulse  but  a  reflection  of 
the  cosmopolitan  realm  thev  saw  as  their  birth- 
right. Even  when  the  empire  had  started  to 
crumble,  the  accoutrements  of  palace  life  sus- 
tained the  illusion  of  all-seeing  power.  A 

Iznik  tiles  flank  an  archway  in  the  courtyard  of  the  black 
eunuchs,  left.  Far  left:  Iznik  plate  with  carnation  motif. 
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Finding  the  right  financing  tor  your  project  can  be  a  long,  complicated 
process.  Run  here.  Run  there.  Phone  calls.  Applications.  Fortunately,  there's  an 
^easier  way.  Introducing  the  Marvin  Windows  Home  Improvement  FinancePlan" 
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contractor  will  put  you  in  touch  with  a  participating  bank.  One  phone  call,  one  application. 

And  you  can  get  a  loan  that  covers  your  entire  project,  not  just  the  windows.  Best  of  all, 

your  loan  comes  with  a  low  interest  rate  and  no  points,  fees  or  closing  costs,  Which  means 

you'll  have  more  money  to  do  the  job  just  the  way  you  want  it  done. 

So  save  yourself  some  time  and  trouble.  Call  Marvin  Windows  and  Doors  at 

1-800-862-7587  (1-800-263-6161  in  Canada).  Or  mail  the  coupon  for  a  brochure  and 

all  the  details.  The  Marvin  Windows  Home  Improvement  FinancePlan.  It's  the  easiest  way 

to  get  the  best  windows  and  the  best  financing  at  the  same  time. 
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When  Dutch  spice  traders  dropped  off  Ja- 
vanese deer  on  an  island  in  the  Indian; 
Ocean  nearly  four  hundred  years  ago,  all! 
they  had  in  mind  was  meat  for  dinner  on 
their  voyages  to  the  East  Indies.  Today  60,000  deer  wan- 
der the  volcanic  hills  of  Mauritius.  The  deer — or,  to  bi 
more  precise,  the  stylish  deer-hunting  season — togethei 
with  fine  deep-sea  fishing  and  diving  and  indescribabl) 
beautiful  beaches  are  making  Mauritius  a  destination  in 
stead  of  a  stopover  for  vacationers  with  sybaritic  taste; 
and  the  time  to  enjoy  them.  You  don't  drop  in  for  tht 
weekend;  direct  flights  from  Europe  take  twelve  hours. 
It's  in  the  island's  jungly  highlands  that  the  sugar  bar] 

ons  of  the  elite  Club  d/ 
Chamarel  stage  thei^ 
private  hunts  from  Jun 
through  September 
This  is  deer  huntin 
at  its  most  luxurious! 
enchanting   huntinjl 
lodges;  breakfasts  ofl 
croissants,  fruit,  and 
pate;  mornings  spenf 

From  beach  to  mountaintop, 
Mauritius  celebrates  its  own 
exotic  flavor  By  Nancy  Holmes 


; 


stalking  stag  on  foot  or  in  miradors,  deer  blinds  made  o 
bark  and  branches  that  are  hidden  in  the  treetops;  ai 
elaborate  lunch  served  by  white-jacketed  waiters — al? 
without  discomfort.  And,  with  rare  exceptions,  withoui 
women,  except  as  spectators  in  the  miradors  and,  o; 
course,  as  luncheon  guests. 

There  is  an  innate  snobbism  in  the  notion  of  a  privati 
hunt,  but  the  Club  de  Chamarel  seems  to  avoid  resent, 
ment  by  providing  enough  venison  for  the  whole  islam: 
— a  boon  for  the  non-beef-eating  Hindu  majority.  Thj 
island's  mix  of  cultures — French,  British,  Indian,  Afri 
can,  Chinese — has  produced  spectacularly  good  food 
especially  the  French  dishes  with  spicy  Creole  overtone^ 
One  of  the  great  delicacies  is  freshly  cut  hearts  of  palrij 
simmered  gently  in  milk  and  served  with  a  frothy  mou; 
seline  sauce.  Curries,  served  with  steaming  bowls  of  ric 
and  a  good  claret,  are  made  with  chicken,  locally  raise 
freshwater  shrimp,  and  the  inevitable  venison.  Thos 

Dutch  traders  couldn 
have  dreamed  what  the 
were  starting.  A 

For  visitors  information  wrt 
or  call:  Mauritius  Governme\ 
Tourist  Information  Servic 
15  Penn  Plaza,  415  Severn 
Ave.,  New  York,  NY  1000. 
(212)239-8367. 
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From  the  moment 
7t  saw  our  first  Cayman  Islands  sunset, 
we  knew  it  wouldn't  be  our  last. 


itly  coloured  sunsets. 
Purples.  Reds. 

nering  crystal  clear  waters. 
.  Turquoise.  Gold. 

aim  sounds  of  nature, 
s  gently  lapping  against 
lore.  Birds  and  breezes 
lermg  in  the  trees. 

if  time  stood  still 
if  this  is  the  way  things 
meant  to  be. 

still  are. 

i  Caribbean  islands  have 
:hing  you've  ever  wanted, 
iful  beaches,  friendly  people, 
dining,  diving,  snorkelmg, 
3  and  more. 

;el  welcome  in 
ritish  Crown  Colony. 
Relaxed. 

an  Airways  offers 
xtable  jet  service  from 
[of  U.S.  gateways. 

servations,  call  your 
agent.  For  more 
:ation,  call 
1-346-3313. 

the  first  moment 
<penence  a  beautiful 
an  Islands  sunset,  you 
you'll  be  coming  back. 
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HIS  BOOTS  COULD 

have  won  the  West, 

claimed  Cecil  B. 

De  Mille.  His  cork 

wedges  started  a 

design  revolution. 

His  name  is  Sal- 

vatore  Ferraga- 

mo,  the  Italian  shoe  designer  whose 

work  is  still  renowned,  years  after  his 

death,  for  its  marriage  of  comfort 

and  high  style.  Now  the  subject  of  an 
L.A.  County  Museum  of 
Art  retrospective  and  a 
Rizzoli  book,  he  began  his 
career  in  Hollywood,  cre- 
ating shoes  for  the  likes  of 
Mary  Pickford  and  John 
Barrymore.  Returning  to 
Italy  in  1927,  he  settled 
into  a  Florentine  palazzo 
and  received  such  clients 
as  Greta  Garbo,  a  devotee 
of  his  no-nonsense 
brogues.  Metal-rein- 
forced stiletto  heels, 
sported  by  Marilyn  Mon- 
roe in  The  Seven  Year  Itch, 
were  another  innovation 
of  this  self-described 
"shoemaker  of  dreams." 


WENDY   GOODMAIS 

Salvatore 
Ferragamo  had 

a  foothold 
on  Hollywood 


y  soies.  « 

i  left:  Ferragamo  and 


clients'  lasts,  1950;  showroom 
of  his  Florentine  palazzo; 


velvet  and  kid  platform  sling- 
back;  woven  grass  slingback; 
palazzo  entrance;  prow-toe 
antelope  leather  shoe;  Paulette 
Goddard  taking  her  pick;  fair 
lady  Audrey  Hepburn;  silk  boot 
with  a  gold  brocade  effect. 
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Ann  Fraser's 
watercolor 
of  a  scarlet 
amaryllis. 
Hippeastrum 
Belinda',  has 
a  freshness 
that  redeems 
the  genre. 


WHEN  YOU  DOthekindofworkldo.anoo 
upational  hazard  is  overexposure — not  to  the  harmful 
ffects  of  sun  or  to  radiation  in  the  workplace  but  to  dec- 
laring ideas.  I  know  very  well  from  almost  four  years  of 
overing  the  furniture  market  in  Highpoint,  North  Car- 
ina, with  what  dizzying  speed  the  cutting  edge  idea  be- 

omes  a  mainstream  trend.  Nevertheless  I  am  still  unseasoned  enough  to  be 
lisappointed  when  something  we  spot  as  a  singular  occurrence  suddenly  divides  and 
nultiplies  into  a  decorating  cliche,  a  la  plastic  ostrich  eggs  on  silver-plate  stands.  There 
re  no  such  weary  gestures  in  this  issue,  with  Charles  Gandee's  celebration  of  the  feats  of 
French  design  team  who  created  an  avant-garde  apartment  in  Moscow  in  ten  days, 
ohn  Richardson  on  Billy  McCarty-Cooper  and  the  legacy  of  the  great  twentieth-century 
rt  collector  Douglas  Cooper,  and  a  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  house  filled  with  splen- 
lid  neoclassical  furniture,  as  well  as  the  country  residence  of  designer  Louis  DellOlio  of 
mne  Klein  Collection.  So  why  these  ruminations  now,  when  the  flowers  of  May  are 
looming?  Because  the  May  issue  also  brings  to  mind  that  there  is  always  the  chance 
omething  you've  foresworn  mav  call  out  to  you  again.  To  admit  a  somewhat  controver- 
lal  view,  I  have  always  found  botanical  illustration  one  of  the  most  tired  of  decorative 
xpressions.  This  month  marks  a  change  in  my  point  of  view,  as  I  find  myself  succumbing 
3  the  charm  of  Lady  Fraser's  watercolors,  which  we  include  in  our  article  on  the  Frasers' 
plendid  Scottish  garden.  This  all  brings  us  back  to  the  seasonal  pleasures  of  flowers — 
nd  of  the  eternal  pleasures  of  seeing  old  things  in  new  ways. 
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n  from  the  beach 
dusk,  the  house 
is  a  glowing  glass  box. 
^Sliding  glass  panels 
/open  the  living  room 
and  the  master  bed- 
room above  to  oc 
breezes,  ' 
Oversize  portico  at  left 
creates  what  architect 
Arthur  Erickson  calls 
an  "outside  room." 
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Arthur  Erickson 


By  Pilar  Viladas 


^^nm 


otographs   by   Tim    St  r  oet-  Po  r  tor 


The  living  room  looks  out  over  a 
small  reflecting  pool  to  the  dunes 
and  sea  beyond.  Decorator 
Barbara  Barry,  opposite,  took  her 
color  cues  from  the  setting  and 
the  architecture.  The  Donghia 
sofas  are  covered  in  white  cotton, 
as  are  the  backs  of  two  maple 
and  canvas  webbing  chairs  by 
Vicente  Wolf  for  Niedermaier. 
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POISED  ON  THE  EDGE  OF  THE  PA- 
cific  Ocean  in  a  quiet  beach 
town  whose  architectural  aes- 
thetic is  more  quaint  than  coura- 
geous, this  streamlined  steel  and 
glass  pavilion  comes  as  a  surprise. 
Like  its  neighbors,  it  makes  the  most 
of  a  narrow  lot,  but  it  does  so  elegant- 
ly, without  appearing  to  burst  greed- 
ily at  the  seams,  unlike  so  many  new 
southern  California  houses  that  are 
designed  more  for  profit  than  ap- 
propriateness. 

The  owners  of  this  house,  having 
obtained  a  piece  of  this  coveted 
stretch  of  beachfront,  wanted  a  quiet 
retreat  that  would  let  them  come  and 
go  at  will — an  "easy-keep  house,"  in 
the  words  of  its  designer,  Canadian 
architect  Arthur  Erickson.  And  al- 
though it  may  not  be  most  people's 
idea  of  a  little  beach  shack,  the  fact 
that  it  is  both  architecturally  com- 
manding and  comfortably  simple  to 
live  in  attests  to  the  talents  of  the 
Vancouver-based  Erickson;  his  part- 
ner, Francisco  Kripacz;  their  project 
architect,  Paul  Murdoch;  and  Los 
Angeles  decorator  Barbara  Barry. 

Although  the  house's  steel-beam 
and  glass-infill  structure  owes  a  cer- 
tain debt  to  modernist  master  Mies 
van  der  Rohe,  Erickson  also  had  in 
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contrast,  more  atmosphere'  was  m 


mind  the  French  architect  Pierre 
Chareau.  When  the  clients  set  out  on 
a  trip  to  Paris,  Erickson  urged  them 
to  visit  Chareau's  renowned  steel  and 
glass-block  Maison  de  Verre,  built  in 
1931.  They  fell  in  love  with  it  and 
agreed  with  Erickson  on  the  house's 
materials;  painting  the  steel  white 
seemed  to  Erickson  a  "more  appro- 
priate beach  imagery." 

The  fact  that  not  all  rooms  in  this 
house  would  enjoy  direct  ocean 
views  led  Erickson  to  design  a  sort  of 
giant  front  porch,  extending  the 
beam  structure  to  create  a  courtyard 
that  would  give  most  rooms  more 
sunlight  and  glimpses  of  the  sea. 
This  "outside  room,"  says  Erickson, 
also  provides  a  "much  gentler  transi- 
tion" from  the  street  to  the  house's 


y  mantra,"  says  Barr  i 

front  door  and  from  the  house  to  th 
beach,  while  its  louvered  canopy  o 
fers  those  eating  or  sunbathing  in  th 
courtyard  welcome  shade  from  th 
midday  sun. 

French  limestone  is  used  insid 
and  out  for  floors  and  some  of  th 
first-floor  walls;  Erickson  sees  it  as 
"lower  envelope"  from  which  th 
steel  structure  grows.  Although  h 
and  Kripacz  initially  proposed  th 
the  kitchen  counters,  bathtubs,  an 
sinks  all  be  made  of  glass,  the  clien 
ultimately  felt  more  comfortab 
with  stainless  steel  and  a  limestor 
tub.  The  impeccably  detailed  kitcht 
cabinets  and  bathroom  Fixtures,  a 
designed  by  Kripacz,  are  cool  an 
clean-lined,  and  his  use  of  etche 
glass — as  in  the  shower  enclosur< 


id  the  panels  that  wrap  around  the 
air — blends  form  and  function  ef- 
>rtlessly  and  elegantly. 

Barbara  Barry  defines  her  role  as 
inderstanding  the  architecture." 
ideed,  when  the  clients  told  her 
lat  they  had  seen  the  Maison  de 
erre,  she  was  able  to  share  their  en- 
lusiasm.  "No  one  in  Los  Angeles 
ad  ever  spoken  about  Chareau  to 
ie  before,"  she  recalls. 

Barry  says  she  knew  that  the  proj- 
;t  "was  all  about  materials,  and  the 
ierarchy  was:  one,  the  architecture 
id,  two,  the  beach.  I  was  supposed 
» bring  a  finer  grain  of  living  to  it,  to 
lake  it  a  home.  And  I  always  wanted 
r  see  it  as  seamless.  'Less  contrast, 
lore  atmosphere'  was  my  mantra 
iroughout  this  project." 

When  Barry  talks  about  the  house, 
ie  likens  it  to  a  boat — small,  corn- 
act,  ordered,  and  unencumbered 
y  excess.  "It's  nice  to  think  that  less 

more,"  she  says,  recalling  the  fa- 
ious  Miesian  maxim.  Barry  relished 
ie  "discipline  of  being  minimal" 
lat  the  house  imposed  on  her;  while 
ie  designed,  she  kept  on  her  white 
orktable  pieces  of  materials  from 
ie  house — glass  block,  limestone, 
nd  steel.  She  even  had  some  beach 
ind  to  remind  her  of  the  setting  as 
ell  as  the  architecture:  the  sense  of 
ervasive  sunlight,  of  walking  bare- 
sot,  of  "stripping  to  bare  essentials," 
esignwise,  that  is. 

In  terms  of  furniture,  this  meant 
s  many  built-ins  as  possible,  de- 
igned to  "hug  the  architecture," 
linimize  visual  clutter,  and  "make 
lie  person  in  the  room  the  object," 
larry  explains.  The  details,  such  as 
he  tiny  drawers  of  a  bedroom  night 
able,  address  the  smallness  of  the 
ooms.  Barry  chose  English  syca- 
iiore  for  these  pieces;  its  warmth 
>lays  nicely  off  the  coolness  of  the  ar- 
hitecture  and  combines  with  the  en- 
eloping  whiteness.  The  colors  give 
ven  the  sun-shy  a  golden  glow. 

Barry  worked  with  the  architec- 
ture's strict  rectilinear  geometry, 
bftening  it  here  and  there  with  a 
found  table  or  an  upholstered  chair, 
|ut  always  being  mindful  that  the 
leal  contrast  to  all  those  planes  and 


A  stainless-steel  door,  opposite 
below,  leads  from  the  street 
through  a  limestone  wall  to  the 
front  courtyard,  right,  which 
affords  privacy  for  sunbathing 
and  outdoor  dining,  above.  The 
table  was  designed  by  Erickson, 
the  chairs  by  Jorge  Pensi  for 
KnollStudio.  Beyond  the  orange 
trees  is  the  family  room,  which 
gets  light  on  its  street  side  through 
a  wall  of  glass  block.  Opposite 
above:  In  the  kitchen  the  Sub-Zero 
refrigerator  was  sheathed  in 
stainless  steel  to  match  the  other 
appliances  by  Gaggenau. 


Occasionally  a 
curved  surface  or  aiii 

upholstered  chair 

softens  the  rigorous! 

rectilinearity 

angles  would  be  provided  by  peo 
pie — "the  fluidity  of  a  body  on  the 
sofa."  Fabrics  tend  to  be  white — 
"prewashed  and  cottony,"  says  Bar 
ry,  "things  that  are  easy  to  take  care 
of."  Here  and  there  a  "tiny  grain  o: 
texture,"  like  the  sisal  rugs  or  the 
white  lacquered  linen  that  covers 
card  table  in  the  living  room,  offers  i 
counterpoint  to  the  smooth  expanse 
of  glass,  stone,  and  wood. 

When  the  owners-of  this  house 
make  their  way  to  the  beach  ever) 
weekend,  they  bring  with  them  as  lit 
tie  as  possible — bathing  suits,  a  cou 
pie  of  sweaters,  sandals.  And  althougl 
they  have  placed  several  impressive 
pieces  of  contemporary  painting  anc 
sculpture  in  the  house,  Barry  con 
tends  that  it,  too,  requires  a  minima 
wardrobe:  "It's  a  great  house  tc 
accessorize — with  one  tulip  or  a  sin 
gle  seashell."  And  for  all  its  luxury 
the  house  is  eminently  practical 
"You  can  walk  right  into  the  house 
from  the  outdoor  shower,"  says  Bar 
ry,  "and  because  there  is  stone  botl 
inside  and  out,  your  wet  footstep: 
just  evaporate  behind  you."  Ah,  th 
simple  life!  But  if  the  materials  of  th 
house  are  quite  a  bit  finer  than  thos 
of  your  average  cottage  by  the  sea,  it: 
economy  of  formal  means  and  sens< 
of  light  and  openness  make  it,  none 
theless,  shipshape.  A 

Barry  used  sycamore  for  the  bed  and  thu 
dressers  in  the  master  bedroom,  above 
left.  The  linens  by  Peter  Reed  are  from 
the  Golden  Goose,  Mendocino.  Left:  Thel 
room's  cabinets,  desk,  and  desk  chair 
are  also  Barry's  work;  the  easy  chair  and  I 
ottoman  beyond  are  from  Donghia. 
Opposite:  In  the  bathroom  by  architect 
Francisco  Kripacz,  the  capsule  shape 
of  the  stainless-steel  vanity  is  echoed  by 
the  French  limestone  tub.  The  glass 
of  the  shower  enclosure  is  etched  to 
provide  privacy  while  letting  in  light. 
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Sir  Charles  and 

ady  Fraser  combine 

their  t a I ents  i  n 

a  walled  domain 

By  Rosemary  Verey 

f*hot«gra»h*  by 


Christopher  Simon   Sykes 
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SIR  CHARLES  AND  LADY  FRASER  DO  NOT,  I  BE- 
lieve,  fully  realize  how  much  they  have 
achieved  in  their  one-acre  walled  garden  at 
Shepherd  House  in  Inveresk,  Scotland,  a  few 
miles  east  of  Edinburgh.  Between  them  the 
'    Frasers  encompass  a  wide  range  of  complemen- 
tary talents.  Ann  is  the  artist  in  charge  of  the  color 
schemes  and  much  of  the  designing,  planting,  and 
propagating;  Charlie  keeps  a  firm  hand,  manages 
and  clips,  prunes  and  shapes.  The  couple  know  ev- 
erything that  grows  in  the  garden,  and  apart  from 
the  job  of  mowing,  they  care  for  it  all  themselves. 
Charlie  is  a  busy  lawyer  and  company  director. 
Ann,  whenever  she  can,  spends  time  in  her  studio 
at  home  painting  watercolor 
portraits  of  flowering  plants. 

I  first  met  Ann  in  London  last 
May  during  the  week  of  the 
Chelsea  Flower  Show,  while  she 
was  at  the  Malcolm  Innes  Gal- 
lery hanging  her  pictures  for 
what  turned  out  to  be  an  out- 
standingly successful  one-woman  show.  I  was  particular- 
ly struck  by  the  naturalism  of  her  watercolors  and  was 
not  surprised  to  discover  that,  apart  from  having  taken  a 
course  in  drawing  and  painting  at  the  Edinburgh  Col- 
lege of  Art  and  several  classes  in  botanical  painting  at  the 
Scottish  capital's  Royal  Botanic  Garden,  she  is  self- 
taught.  "Oh,  yes,"  she  told  me,  "Eve  always  painted  the 
flowers  I  grow — they  are  those  I  love." 

Most  of  us  fail  to  see  in  depth  even  when  we  make  an 
effort  to  look,  but  the 
artist  must  observe  ev- 
ery subject  closely. 
This  comes  across  dis- 
tinctly in  Ann's  work. 
Each  flower  is  life- 
like— it  could  easily  be 
transplanted  from  her 
pictures  to  mix  with  its 
fellows  and  look  quite 
at  home  in  the  border. 
When  I  saw  Ann's  wa- 
tercolors at  the  Lon- 
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Each  painted  flower  could 

easily  be  transplanted  back 

into  Ann  Fraser's  garden 


don  gallery,  my  attention  was  immediately  held  by  c 
painting  of  bearded  irises  with  the  marking  on  every  fal 
and  standard  depicted  in  realistic  detail.  I  would  love  tc 
have  her  Iris  reticulata,  the  crocuses,  and  the  almost  black 
hollyhocks  hanging  in  my  own  sitting  room. 

On  the  July  day  when  I  visited  Ann  and  Charlie's  gar 
den,  we  walked  through  the  seventeenth-century  house 
into  the  conservatory.  Along  the  way  I  saw  other  picture: 
Ann  had  painted.  There  was  the  life  story  of  the  climbe 
Cobaea  scandens,  with  its  leaves,  buds,  flowers,  and  seei 
capsules,  which  look  like  hanging  green  eggs.  Best  of  al 
were  Meconopsis  grandis  with  intense  turquoise  blue  flow 
ers  and  another  with  petals  in  shades  of  purple  suffuseoi 
with  blue.  Some  of  the  flowers  were  fully  open,  other 

still  only  buds,  with  crinklec1 
petals,  waiting  to  uncover  theii 
wonderful  yellow  stamens. 

The  conservatory  was  built  ir 
1984  on  the  site  of  the  forme 
billiard  room  and  children' 
playroom.  It  is  a  home  fo 
plants  but  also  an  extra  room  ii 
which  to  relax  and  enjoy  the  collection  of  shrubs  anc 
climbers  that  need  a  frost-free  environment.  There  is  th( 
unusual  Alyogyne  huegelii  'Santa  Cruz'  with  five  overlap 
ping  pale  mauve  petals,  plumbago,  a  red  and  a  yellov 
abutilon,  delicious-smelling  tuberoses,  standard  fuch 
sias,  and  ipomoea  trained  up  a  single  stake  with  its  morn 
ing  glory  flowers  cascading  over  and  downwards  fron 
the  inverted  frame  of  a  hanging  basket. 

When  you  step  out  of  the  conservatory,  the  garden  re 

veals  itself  slowly,  as ; 
well-planned  gardei 
should.  There  is  n< 
abrupt  change — a 
first  all  you  see  is  ! 
small  paved  area,  en 
closed  by  a  low  curvec 
retaining  wall,  witl 
more  pots,  standar 
fuchsias,  lilies,  and  sal 
vias,  and  gray-leavei 
plants  in  abundance 
You  walk  up  fou 
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one  steps  onto  the  lawn  and 
ain  garden,  passing  on  your 
ft  a  handsome  birdbath  hewn 
it  of  a  single  piece  of  stone  by 
e  sculptor  Chris  Hall. 
If  you  turn  right  after  the  bird- 
ith,  as  we  did,  you  arrive  at  the 
irub  rose  border,  planted  in 
)85,  where  'Mme  Isaac  Pereire' 
ins  hands  with  'Cardinal  de  Ri- 
ielieu',  'Penelope',  'Queen  of 
enmark',  and  'Proud  Titania'. 
is  a  romantic  gathering  of  col- 
s,  scents,  and  historical  associa- 
>ns — how  else  can  a  rose  border 
eate  its  magic?  Before  reaching 
e  shrubbery  hidden  in  the 
Qth  corner,  you  come  upon  a 
iung  gray  cedar,  Cedrus  atlan- 
a  'Glauca',  underplanted  with 
chemilla  mollis,  Smilacina  race- 
>sa,  and  lots  of  alliums.  When  The  garden 
11  the  cedar  take  over,  I  won- 

r — in  thirty  years' time?  Mean-  SlOWlV,   3.S 

lile,  a  meconopsis  garden 

mrishes  in  an  island  bed.  Several  years  ago  it  was  a 
ick  pond;  now  the  blue  Himalayan  poppies,  including 
econopsis  grandis,  hold  court  with  a  retinue  of  rodgei  - 
is,  Salix  helvetica,  an  evergreen  chamaecyparis,  and 
istas  ready  to  take  over  when  the  poppies  are  no  longer 
bloom.  Three  strides  beyond,  four  old  apple  trees  and 
)lum  are  set  in  mown  grass  with  a  seat  devised  by  Char- 
:  solid  ivy  growing  over  sawn  wood. 
Go  under  an  arch  covered  with  Clematis  montana  and 
tinidia  kolomikta  into  the  secluded  shrubbery  and  you 
id  yourself  in  another  world.  A  round  paved  area — the 
icks  came  from  a  fallen-down  henhouse — has  a  bench 
eked  with  a  huge  azara,  Chi- 
se  Cornns  kousa,  Photinia  x  fra- 
i,  a  cream-colored  potentilla, 
d  a  double-flowered  philadel- 
ius  heady  with  scent.  Nearby, 
e  Clematis  'Etoile  Violette' 
:;nbers  through  the  spring- 
Doming  Viburnum  x  bodnan- 
ise  'Deben'.  Ann  and  Charlie 

r  Charles  Fraser  shaped  a  mature 
wood  into  the  topiary  hen  beside 
:  herb  garden,  opposite  above, 
posite  below:  Honeysuckle  and  roses 
h  over  the  walk  to  an  urn  fdled 
h  geraniums  and  helichrysum. 
rue  right:  A  metal  arbor  for  runner 
tns  in  the  potager,  with  violas, 
iwberries,  and  salad  crops.  Right: 
e  parterre  in  front  of  the  house 
s  laid  out  with  low  box  hedges 
i  standard  roses  only  last  year. 


at  Shepherd  House  reveals  itself 
a  well-planned  garden  should 

encourage  the  visitor  to  sit  here  awhile  and  enjoy  it  all  be- 
fore moving  on  to  the  white  border  alongside  the  high 
boundary  wall.  There  are  crambe,  galtonias,  delphini- 
ums, abutilon,  the  rose  'Alberic  Barbier',  and  the  en- 
chanting small  Viola  'Little  David'.  In  spring  there  are 
narcissus,  tulips,  and  Pulmonaria  'Sissinghurst  White'. 

Just  to  the  west  is  the  shade  garden,  dominated  by  a 
young  wellingtonia  under  which  cyclamen  and  ferns 
flourish  and  the  fallen  white  petals  of  Philadelphia  coron- 
arius  lie  in  profusion.  Heading  back  toward  the  house 
along  a  grass  path  that  runs  straight  under  four  rose-  and 
honeysuckle-covered  arches,  you  (Continued  on  page  158) 
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MY  FAMILY  HAS  LIVED  IN  TH 
same  house  in  Paris  for  hur 
dreds  of  years.  What  a  bore 
says  decorator  Robert  Coutur 
er  as  he  leaps  forward  to  gathe 
up  Chuck,  the  Shih  Tzu  wh 
was  timidly  investigating  th 
possibility  of  dipping  his  pink  ribbon  tongue  into  th 
guest's  cappuccino.  Couturier — a  waifish,  punctiliou 
dapper  Frenchman  in  his  thirties  who  has  designed  fo 
the  likes  of  James  Goldsmith  and  one  of  the  younge 
Rothschilds,  and  whose  most  recent  confection  is  th] 
Supper  Club  in  Manhattan — is  a  veritable  jumping  beat 
"To  stay  in  the  same  place  forever  is  like  death.  I  lik 
change,"  he  confides.  "1  move  to  a  new  apartment  ever 
other  year."  He  lists  seven  addresses  on  Manhattan's  Upl 
per  East  Side  in  which  he  has  lived  from  1  (.)<S()  to  the  pres 
en t.  "But  I  always  take  a  few  things  with  me,"  he  says,  "th 
dogs  and  the  family  portraits." 

This  is  a  rare  sign  of  affection  toward  a  family  th 
sounds  likea  French  version  of  the  Mitfords — charms 
to  others.  "They're  a  bore,  all  of  them, "die  assures  m 
"and  have  been  for  generations.  I  was  sent  to  boardin 
school  at  the  age  of  eight;  my  mother  thought  there  wei 
too  main  women  in  the  house.  Life  .it  home  didn't  stai 
before  ten  in  the  morning:  No  one  was  dressed  befoi 
lunch.  Nothing  was  done  before  three  in  the  afternooi 
My  father  didn't  work,  he  read.  ( )ne  didn't  go  to  must 
urns;  public  things  were  for  the  public.  My  entire  famil 
felt  they  were  born  two  hundred  years  too  late,  and  I  v/i 
made  to  feel  I  had  missed  something  very  important," 
Going  against  the  ancestral  grain.  Couturier  wanted  t 
work:  "To  be  a  "professional,'  as  fat  as  my  family  was  coi 
cerned,  was  debasing.  Even  the  doctor  was  considere 
only  slightly  above  the  butler,  but  not  muc  h."  He  had  a 
ways  liked  to  draw  and  used  to  imagine  interiors  < 
houses  for  the  happy  family,  the  "perfect  family."  "Pel 
feet?"  I  inquire.  "Yes,  you  know,  not  maniac  s." 

His  grandmother  was  persuaded  to  bankroll  his  si 
years  of  interior  decoration  and  architectural  studies 
the  Ecole  Camondo.  "She  realized  that  I  had  to  do  some 
thine,"  says  Couturier,  "though  when  I  told  her  I  warm 
to  be  a  designer,  her  response  was.  'My  God,  you  will  g 
to  our  friends'  houses  and  you  will  have  to  go  throw 
the  service  entrance.  "  Couturier  set  her  mind  at  eas 
Some  time  later  he  overheard  her  telling  her  sister  on  thj 
phone,  "Robert  has  decided  to  be  an  interior  decorator 
think  it's  a  splendid  idea,  and,  you  know,  these  days  the 
can  use  the  front  entrance!" 

After  completing  his  studies,  he  spent  five  years  i 
New  York  working  for  restaurant  designer  Adam  T 
hanv  and  on  his  return  to  Paris  set  up  his  own  design  stt 
dio.  For  a  while  he  divided  his  time  between  New  Yoi 
and  Paris,  but  in  1  98 1 .  with  the  election  of  Mitterrand,  h 
says,  work  suddenly  became  scarce.  "The  Socialists  «■ 
to  power.  My  grandfather  died  as  a  result  of  it.  I  went  t 
see  him.  He  was  hardly  breathing.  "It's  the  Revolution  a 
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the  compact  dining  area 


portrait  of  Couturier  creates 
an  enlarged  sense  of  spdee. 
Details  see  Resources. 


Though  he  a 
what  he  calls  a  "little  white  box,' 
Couturier  surrounds  himself, 
as  always,  with  a  mix  of  antique 
furniture  and  contemporary 
photography.  He  designed  the 
living  room  banquette,  which 
is  in  a  Brunschwig  damask. 
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over  again,"  he  whispered.  'They're  attacking  the  car- 
riages.' That's  when  I  decided  to  put  an  ocean  between 
France  and  me."  I  le  moved  to  America. 

I  Tone  is  to  have  ideals,  this  always  was  the  place  to  have 
hem.  And  Couturier  does,  in  a  circuitous  way,  design 
For  the  movie-perfect  family — of  which  he  is,  at  times. 
In  <  entral  character,  as  in  his  current  apartment  on  the 
East  River.  "It  is  a  challenge  to  have  a  little  white  box  and 
nake  it  into  something  personal,"  he  says.  The  little 
,vhite  box  floats  like  a  spaceship  high  above  the  biscuit- 
olored  loft  buildings  and  buzzing  traffic  on  the  FDR 
Drive  below.  There  is  a  distant  memory  here  of  glamor- 
jus  grandeur  in  the  Palmolive-green  taffeta  of  a  curtain, 
n  the  cat  toony  curves  of  a  chair,  or  in  the  white-framed 
nirrored  folding  screens  that  elegantly  caricature  some 
nfinitely  more  serious  piece  of  furniture — Louis  XV, 
Empire,  or  Biedermeier.  Couturier  makes  a  space  feel  as 
jrand  as  Europe  but  with  the  shadows  of  the  past  re- 
noved,  along  with  any  strict  rules  of  style.  In  the  living 
oom,  for  instance,  two  monumental  giltwood  chairs 
vith  Aubusson  tapestry  upholstery  stand  guard  over  an 
ncongi  uously  naked  white  wall. 

For  last  fall's  French  Designer  Showhouse  in  New 
fork,  Couturier  created  two  all-white  rooms.  Fred 
\staire  might  have  danced  with  the  silver-leafed  dining 
hairs,  and  Jean  Harlow  could  be  imagined  reclining  on 
he  cane  sofa  and  resting  an  elbow  on  the  gold  taffeta  and 
mrple  velvet  bolster.  This  is  Couturier's  way  of  escaping 
lis  history:  he  plunders  the  past  mercilessly,  then  throws 
ill  into  a  democratic  arena  where  one  thing  is  not  more 
acred  than  another  and  Hollywood  is  as  noble  as  Ver- 
ailles.  The  cheap  metal  spikes  of  punk,  the  tarnished 
[old  patina  of  Louis  XIV,  Victorian  velvets,  the  un- 
Iressed  lines  and  unmediated  colors  of  modernism — 
Couturier  puts  them  in  one  room,  and  they  probably 
ome  to  life  and  do  battle,  in  his  absence,  as  in  a  cartoon. 

The  Supper  Club,  which  Couturier  designed  for  res- 
aurateur  Jean  Denoyer,  is  very  much  in  the  same  pop- 
listorical  vein.  Couturier  pays  tribute  to  Cocteau  in  the 
urrealist  white  plaster  hands  bearing  lotus-shaped 
orches  and  to  Ceclric  Gibbons,  the  great  Hollywood  set 
lesigner  of  the  forties,  in  the  icing-white  wedding-day 
urniture,  which  creates  a  mood  of  laundered,  starched, 
nd  perfumed  vice. 

But  not  everything  Couturier  does  is  as  self-asserting: 
he  apartment  he  designed  for  Jane  Soudavar,  owner  of 
he  secretly  famous  Upper  East  Side  boutique  Jane,  fits 
ler  like  a  satin  glove.  Testifying  to  Couturier's  chamele- 

he  East  River  flows  before  Couturier's  bed,  opposite,  in  a 
linson  velvet  that  blends  with  the  Portuguese  felt  spread  from 
)ampierre  &  Co.,  NYC.  Curtains  of  Scalamandre  taffeta  and  a 
Charles  X  candelabra  frame  the  view.  The  19th-century  Knole 
ettee  is  upholstered  in  a  17th-century  tapestry.  Above  right: 
or  client  Jane  Soudavar's  living  room,  the  decorator  designed 

three-seater  sofa  in  a  JAB  Collection  cotton  stripe  positioned 
elow  a  19th-century  neoclassical  scene.  Right:  In  another  part 
f  the  room  a  Biedermeier  secretary  from  Niall  Smith,  NYC, 
!  flanked  by  generous  curtains  of  silk  from  Kirk-Brummel. 


onic  ability  to  inhabit  the  fantasies  of  others,  it  seems  a 
hymn  to  Vheure  bleue  and  is  reminiscent  of  that  long-for- 
gotten container  of  feminine  wiles,  the  boudoir:  silk  cur- 
tains gather  on  the  floor  like  the  train  of  an  evening 
gown,  and  the  wide-seated  indigo  sofa  is  as  full  of  lan- 
guid promise  as  the  painting  of  five  women  in  neoclassi- 
cal poses  above  it. 

In  conversation  Couturier  unleashes  a  riotous  torrent 
of  haut  Couturierisms:  "Why  do  people  take  things  so  se- 
riously? What  is  so  serious  about  a  house?  I  don't  under- 
stand people  who  have  sixty-five  rooms  on  Fifth  Avenue 
and  sixty-four  of  them  are  for  make-believe  and  only  one 
is  the  place  where  they  really  live.  The  hell  with  the  past. 
My  friends  in  Paris  were  shocked  that  I  could  have  de- 
signed a  chateau  in  Mexico  for  James  Goldsmith,  but  I 
told  them  we  all  come  from  the  caves  anyway  and  for- 
tunes vary:  at  a  certain  point,  any  one  of  your  ancestors 
could  have  been  a  nouveau  riche  who  built  a  chateau." 

In  his  bedroom,  with  its  river  views,  the  old  world  of 
velvets  and  silks  frames  the  new  one  of  bridges  and  high- 
ways. At  the  foot  of  his  bed,  a         (Continued  on  page  158) 

For  the  French  Designer  Showhouse  in  New  York,  Couturier 
created  an  all-white  attic,  above,  outfitted  with  bold  furniture 
of  his  own  design,  including  an  octagonal  table  with  an  R.W. 
Russell  candelabra.  Curtains  of  Old  World  Weavers  taffeta 
wind  across  a  doorway.  Right:  In  adjoining  room  a  mirrored 
screen  reflects  a  daybed  in  a  Christopher  Hyland  stripe. 
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Couturier  plunders  the  past  mercilessly,  then  throws  it  into  a 
democratic  arena  in  which  Hollywood  is  as  sacred  as  Versailles 
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As  bright  and  bold 
as  Matisse  cutouts,  a 
screen  painted  by  Tom 
Slaughter  sets  off  the 
crisp  blue  and  white 
of  the  furniture  and 
carpet  designed  for  the 
house  by  Billy  Diamond 
and  Tony  Baratta. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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Billy  Diamond  and  Tony  Baratta 

paint  resort  life  in  primary  colors 

By  Andrew  Solomon 

Photographs    by    Langdon    Clay      Produced    by    Carolyn    S 
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The  house  is  an 


HEN  I  WAS  FOURTEEN  il 
went  on  a  day  trip  from! 
summer  camp  to  watchj 
Seiji  Ozawa  conduct  a  re-j 
hearsal  of  the  Boston  Sym-; 
phony  Orchestra.  Halfwayl 
through,  he  stopped  the  mu- 
sic and  turned  to  us.  "There  are  some  ways  in  f, 
which  conducting  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- ; 
tra  is  no  work  at  all,"  he  said.  He  glanced  over  hist 
shoulder  at  the  members  of  the  orchestra  and; 
said,  "Play  the  piece."  Then  he  talked  to  us  whilei 
they  performed  in  a  fashion  that  was,  to  my  inex- 
pert ears,  identical  to  the  way  they  had  played] 
when  every  eye  had  been  focused  on  Ozawa's  ba- 
ton. "A  really  good  orchestra,"  he  said,  "beyond  al 
certain  point,  hardly  needs  a  conductor  at  all."! 
Then  he  pointed  to  the  conductor  of  my  summer! 
camp's  orchestra:  "That  man  has  a  difficult  job." 

I  have  the  utmost  esteem  for  designers  whol 
can  bring  forth  the  full  glory  of  a  glorious  cha- 
.  teau  or  make  a  Fifth] 

oasis  of  color  in  a  beige  community    Avenue  prewar 

apartment  look  as] 
splendid  as  its  original  inhabitants'  aspirations. 
But  what  Billy  Diamond  and  Tony  Baratta  have! 
done  with  this  South  Florida  house  on  a  golf 
course  is  in  some  sense  more  astonishing  than  ei-l 
ther  of  these.  The  house  is,  in  essence,  as  dinky| 
and  suburban  and  unremarkable  as  any  yoi 
could  find  in  this  country — and  it  is  nonetheless! 
elegant,  sporty,  gracious  in  scale  and  proportion,! 
and  more  fun  than  the  dancing  cow  at  a  May  Da) 
festival.  It's  a  summer  camp  orchestra  and  not 
the  Boston  Symphony,  but  it's  on  key  from  the 
opening  note.  The  golf  house  is  like  a  combina- 
tion of  the  house  on  Bewitched  and  a  Matisse 
painting  of  Nice.  It's  a  triumph  over  the  pretenn 
sions  of  American  suburban  grandeur  that  has 
not  given  way  to  pretensions  of  any  other  kind. 

"I  just  looked  at  the  house  one  day,"  the  owner 
recalled,  "and  said,  'This  doesn't  say  happy  toj 
me.'  "  Diamond  and  Baratta  have  done  ajob  thati 
says  happy  at  every  corner.  They  have  designed ; 
house  for  laughter,  a  house  in  which  people 
could  hardly  do  other  than  enjoy  one  another,  a| 
house  in  which  problems  and  sorrows  seem  tc 
slide  into  irrelevance. 

The  structure  was  built  in  the  early  eighties  as 
part  of  a  community  developed  around  two  golf! 

The  new  family  room/kitchen,  opposite,  has  a  nautical 
flavor,  from  the  Jean-Michel  Frank-inspired  dining 
table  and  director's  chairs  by  Diamond  and  Baratta 
and  the  custom  rattan  chairs,  upholstered  in  cobalt 
cotton  from  Donghia,  to  the  antique  pond  yacht,  a&oitfj 
left,  from  Gargoyles,  NYC.  Carpet  from  Stark.  Left: 
The  reoriented  pool  and  hot  tub  adjoin  a  golf  course. 
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courses.  "You  know,''  the  owner  said,  as  we 
looked  at  the  "before"  pictures,  "I  lived  in  this 
house  for  seven  years  and  I  never  noticed  how 
unattractive  it  was.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  loved  it.  I 
just  had  no  idea  what  kind  of  possibilities  there 
were  buried  here."  Billy  Diamond  did  not  need 
seven  years:  "I  walked  in  and  I  couldn't  believe 
what  it  looked  like.  You  wouldn't  believe  it.  It  was 
unbelievable."  The  rest  of  the  community  is  in  a 
style  that  might  be  described  as  Florida  Bombast, 
which  involves  imposing  madly  outscale  dramat- 
ic features  on  essentially  poky  houses.  Sloping 
shed  roofs,  faux  crystal  chandeliers,  tinted  mir- 
rors, and  oddly  positioned  floodlighting  are  also 
hallmarks  of  the  style.  It  is  the  only  style  I  have 
ever  encountered  that  can  make  you  feel  dwarfed 


and  claustrophobic  at  the  same  time. 

Diamond  and  Baratta  started  off  with  the 
word  "clarify."  They  rearranged  the  bones  of  the 
house  to  give  the  rooms  balance  and  proportion; 
they  got  rid  of  the  fuss  and  clutter  and  chaos. 
They  enlarged  the  living  room  to  make  it  a  per- 
fect square,  then  built  a  subtle  pyramid  ceiling, 
which  gives  the  space  about  as  much  drama  as  it 
can  take.  They  added  two  guest  rooms  with  baths 
and  a  family  room/kitchen  that  looks  like  an  up- 
beat revision  of  an  old  yachting  fantasy.  They 
turned  the  swimming  pool  ninety  degrees  and 
gave  it  a  tile  border  in  Yale  blue  and  white. 

They  played  games  in  the  guest  rooms:  a  pair 
of  freestanding  closets  in  one  are  copies  of  nine- 
teenth-century cabanas,    (Continued  on  page  163) 


In  the  masterl 
room,  above, 
upholstered  bj 
is  Empire,  bul 
four-poster  wj 
made  for  the  [ 
Sofa  from  Gej 
Smith.  OpposA 
Striped  wallp; 
from  Christof 
Hyland  gives 
tentlike  air  to 
master  bath, 
back  chair  frcl 
Newel  Art  Gal 
NYC.  Fromfi] 
Guest  rooms 
playful  closeL'l 
checkerboard  f 
and  white  sur| 
on  turquoise 
Patterned  tovl 
from  Porthaul 
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rrican  duo  of  Paul  Mathieu  and  Michael  Ray 
travels  to  Red  Square  to  redefine  hands-on  design  for  a  frien 

By    Charles    Gandee       Photographs   by   Doidi   won   Schaewen 
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ael  Ray  on  Red  Squa 
t  Pierre  Brochet,  at  right. 
t:  Brochet's  apartment  as 
thieu  and  Ray  work  in 
progress.  Details  see  Resources. 
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IS  SOMEHOW  APPROPRIATELY  SUR- 
al  that  decorators  Paul  Mathieu 
d  Michael  Ray  first  introduced  me 
their  friend  publisher  Pierre  Bro- 
et  at  the  Ritz  Hotel  swimming 
iol,  a  subterranean  spectacle  wor- 
y  of  P.T.  Barnum,  Cecil  B.  De 
ille,  or  Cleopatra — viewer's  choice, 
though  I  have  rarely  seen  anyone 
unabashedly  appreciative  of  Ritz 
mer  Mohamed  Al-Fayed's  zillion- 
illar  aquatic  extravaganza — not 
I  Tokyo  tourists,  not  the  Texas  ty- 
ons,  and  certainly  not  the  trying- 
rd-to-be-blase  rock  stars  staying  in 
e  $4,000-a-night  suites — all  Bro- 
et  could  talk  about  between  laps, 
de  from  the  underwater  Muzak, 
is  his  impending  move  to  Mos- 
w,  an  unlikely  destination  for  a 
in  so  clearly  enamored  of  what 
n  only  be  described  as  shameless 
Daritic  splendor 


pendent  States,  living  in  two  decora- 
tors from  Prance  to  Moscow  to  do  up 
a  four-room  rented  apartment  is,  as 
might  be  expected,  an  alien  concept. 
That  the  two  dec- 


Although   the     MathieU   and   Ray  orators  in  ques- 

d  tape  to  Red  tion  happen  to  be 

|uare  proved     showed   themselves     the  Franco-Ameri- 


)re  labyrinthian 

an  thirty-one-     tO  be   ITiaSterS 

ar-old  Brochet 

ght  have  imag-  of  the  ad  hoc — 

ed,  last  year  he 

s rmaiiy granted   they  worked  with 

facial  permission 

take  up  resi-  what  they  found 

nee  in  Moscow 

d  to  establish  Avant-Garde,  an  art 

ok  packager  with  ties  to  the  Paris 

iblishing  house  Flammarion. 

hich  he  did,  settling  in  with  his 

issian  Wife,  Aniouchka,  to  a  four- 

om  apartment  designed  by  his 

ends,  and  former  swim  mates, 

ithieu  and  Ray. 

In  the  Commonwealth  of  Inde- 


the  dining  room,  opposite,  a  severe 
ick  and  white  palette  extends  from  a 
was  by  Arsene  Savadov  and  Georgi 
ichenko  and  wall  paintings  by 
ithieu  and  Ray  to  a  trio  of  Russian 
iles  picked  up  at  auction  and  Limoges 
ina  picked  up  in  Paris.  Right,  from  top: 
e  designers'  forged-iron  chairs  and 
tier-inspired  aluminum  curtain  hooks 
tfit  the  living  room  where  Brochet 
plays  his  collection  of  contemporary 
ssian  art,  including  two  oversize  vases 
Aidan  Salakhova.  The  corner  chair 
i  19th-century  cabinet  are  local  finds. 


can  duo  of  Ma- 
thieu and  Ray  car- 
ries the  idea  expo- 
nentially even  fur- 
ther into  the  realm 
of  the  conceptually 
extraterrestrial. 

As  those  who 
keep  up  with  the 
aesthetic  times  know,  Paul  Mathieu 
and  Michael  Ray  are  two  very  poetic 
young  men  who  met  in  San  Francis- 
co, moved  to  Paris,  and  now  live  and 
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Mathieu  and  Ray's  relaxed  attitude  is  reflected  in  such  objets 
trouves  as  a  leather  handle  from  a  suitcase  used  as  a  door  pull. 


A  cast  from  Michelangelo's  David,  a  framed  postcard,  roses- 
and  a  French  clock  form  a  surreal  still  life  on  Brochet's  des 


The  decorators'  painting  of  a  reaching  hand 
adorns  the  bedroom  door,  inches  from 
a  bronze  doorknob  modeled  after  a  tulip. 


In  the  apartment's  center  hall,  curtains 

suspended  from  linen  strings  frame 

a  view  of  a  19th-century  Russian  mirror. 


Mathieu  and  Ray  introduced  sign  ire 
poetic  details,  such  as  a  bee  creepi; 
up  the  linen  curtains  in  Brochet's  fie 


The  quintessential  Russian  table,  as  envisioned  by  Mathieu 
and  Ray:  beluga  caviar,  bread,  candlelight,  and  vodka. 


A  cardboard  model  of  the  Kremlin,  left  by  the  previous 
tenant,  rests  on  its  original  painted  shelf  in  the  living  roon 


Drk  in  a  two-room  walk  up  with  a 
almatian  on  an  alleylike  street  in 
hat  is  possibly  the  most  beautiful 
wn  in  France,  Aix-en-Provence.  In 
e  eight  years  the  couple  have  been 
gether,  they  have  garnered  a 
mewhat  rarified  reputation  for 
emselves  with  a  series  of  exceed- 
gly,  some  might  say  excessively, 
plish  apartments  that  effectively 
>se  the  questions:  Living  space? 
age  set?  Dream  sequence?  Perhaps 
s  the  partners'  signature  wall  paint- 
gs  of  satyrs  and  angels,  beasts  and 
rds,  eunuchs  and  other  not  so 
adily  identifiable  creatures  that 
ve  their  work  its  evocative  allure, 
r  perhaps  it's  the  partners'  constant 
lusions  and  references — in  custom 
;tails,  furniture,  and  carpets — to 
ings  primal,  things  erotic,  things 
rreal.  But  for  whatever  reason, 
ere's  a  quasi-Cocteau  quality  to 
athieu  and  Ray's  rooms — rooms, 
>t  incidentally,  in  which  the  light 
ems  permanently  filtered,  gauzy, 
mumbral,  mysterious. 
The  painstaking  process  that  they 
)  through  to  create  their  moody 
ise-en-scenes  is  hinted  at  in  the  lit- 
:  linen-bound  portfolios — page  af- 
r  tied-together-with-ribbon  page 
wistful  drawings,  grainy  photo- 
aphs,  and  baroque  gold  script — 
ey  laboriously  assemble  to  chroni- 
*  the  stylistic  progress  of  their  proj- 
ts.  No  such  precious  document 
ists  for  Brochet's  apartment.  Be- 
use  Brochet's  apartment  was  de- 
g n e d  and  built  in  situ,  in  a 
izzardlike  ten  days  last  November. 
Somewhat  surprisingly,  Mathieu 
d  Ray  both  characterize  their  un- 
v.-ly  mission  to  Moscow  as  "blessed 
eedom."  Which  is  Mathieu  and 
ly's  way  of  reporting  that  for  the 
st  time  in  their  professional  lives 
ere  were  no  (Continued  on  page  1 62) 

ideterred  by  the  utter  absence  of  book- 
-Ives  in  Moscow,  the  designers  stacked 
ochet's  art  books  on  six  carved  Russian 
airs  in  the  office,  above  right,  where 
ilippe  Starck's  horn-shaped  lamp  from 
>s  lights  the  desk.  Right:  Mathieu  and 
y's  stylized  swimmers  float  across  the 
ice  wall  above  a  wainscot  of  natural 
en  tacked  with  coral  talismans. 
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Among  the  things  Mathieu 
and  Ray  took  to  Moscoww. 
rolls  of  .their  Lu< 
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and  an  appliqued  bedspread. 
Among  the  things  they  found 
in  Moscow  were  Russian 
icons,  suitcases,  and  portable 
easels,  which  theyused  as 
bedside  tables.  Opposite  inset: 
Mathieu  and  Ray  at  Stalin's 
industrial  exhibition  park. 
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Matfcieu  and  Ray's  rooms  effectively  pose  the  ques 
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g  space?  Stage  set?  Dream  sequent 
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Only  a  balustrade  separates 
lawn  from  the  water,  below, 
the  country  retreat  of  desigr 
Louis  Dell'Olio,  left.  Model 
Du  Belle  wears  a  bustier  fro 
the  1992  summer  Anne  Klei 
Collection.  Details  see  Resoi 
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I'MOR  HAS  II  THAT  LOUIS 

Dell'Olio's  country  house 
overlooking  Long  Island 
Sound  was  built  by  a  fa- 
mous press  baron  for  his  inamorata 
back,  in  191 0.  The  balustrade  that  di- 
vides the  velvety  lawn  from  the  sea 
and  the  marble  lion  that  keeps  watch 
from  a  patch  of  yuccas  are  grand 
enough — and  romantic  enough — to 
suggest  that  the  story  may  be  true. 

"I  wasn't  actively  looking  for  a  new 
house  when  I  first  saw  this  one,  al- 
though I  knew  I  had  to  move,"  Dell' 
Olio  recalls.  "I  loved  the  old  place  in 
the  winter — I  bought  it  in  February 
with  the  fires  going  and  I  was 
charmed.  But  I  hated  it  in  the  sum- 
mer; in  the  hot  weather  I  couldn't  sit 
in  a  backyard  and  watch  the  grass 
grow.  I  thought  the  pool  would  do 
the  trick — it  didn't."  This  Dutch- 
style  clapboard  house  on  the  Sound 
appealed  to  him  at  first  sight. 
"There's  something  about  the  ex- 
panse of  open  water,  the  changing  of 
about   the   light.    It  relaxes      the  tides,  and  the  light,"  he  says.  "It 

.  .,,  relaxes  me.  I  never  get  bored." 

me.  I  never  get  bored 


'There's  something 


As  Anne  Klein  Collection's  vice 
president  of  design,  Dell'Olio  is  a 
fashion  superstar;  he  not  only  cre- 
ates the  collection  but  also  oversees 
the  Anne  Klein  image,  from  fabric 
development  to  advertising.  Herein 
the  country,  too,  he  took  a  hands-on 
approach.  Instead  of  engaging  an  ar- 
chitect or  a  decorator,  he  made  all 
the  aesthetic  decisions  himself,  reiv- 
ing on  Burt  Wayne,  head  of  Anne 
Klein  Studio,  for  guidance  and  on  a 
family-run  firm  called  the  Copper 
Lantern  for  execution.  Walls  and 
woodwork  were  repainted,  floors  re- 
done, moldings  refurbished;  gradu- 
ally the  house  has  regained  its 
original  character — and  has  come  to 

A  profusion  of  annuals  fills  the  back 
garden,  above.  "It's  a  mix  chosen  by 
color,"  Dell'Olio  says.  Left:  A  brick  path 
is  sheltered  by  a  grape  arbor.  Opposite 
above  right:  The  designer's  paintings 
of  two  vintage  wicker  chairs  hang  in 
the  porch,  near  their  subjects.  Opposite 
left:  His  sketches  of  the  1992  summer 
collection.  Opposite  below  right:  At  the 
far  end  of  the  porch,  a  dining  table  set 
with  Italian  plates  overlooks  the  Sound. 


'This  house  is  for  collecting  and  having 
fun,"  says  Dell'Olio.  "Nothing  is  set" 


reflect  its  owner's  easygoing  style. 

A  confessed  "antiques  show  ad- 
dict," Dell'Olio  has  created  a  cozy 
ever-changing  environment  with  the 
fruits  of  his  shopping.  "This  house  is 
for  collecting  and  having  fun,"  he  ex- 
plains. "Nothing  is  set." 

Today,  after  three  years  of  acquir- 
ing and  arranging  and  rearranging, 
the  bedroom  has  a  Victorian  air, 
while  dark  green  velvet  wallcovering 
and  portieres  transform  the  library 
into  a  hidden  garden  in  the  summer, 
a  cool  escape  from  the  sunny  porch 
beyond.  It's  the  porch,  filled  with 
white  wicker,  cut  flowers,  and 
blooming  plants,  that  has  become  the 
designer's  favorite  spot  to  curl  up 
"like  a  cat"  and  draw — he  can  carry 
on  a  conversation  and  sketch  ten 
ideas  for  a  new  collection  simulta- 
neously— or  watch  the  antics  of  resi- 
dent seagulls.  It  took  him  months  to 


find  the  old  wicker  furniture  he  had 
his  heart  set  on.  Finally  he  tracked 
down  a  dealer  who  had  everything 
he  wanted,  but  it  was  all  marked 
"Hold"  or  "Sold."  "I  hung  around 
long  enough  to  wear  him  down," 
Dell'Olio  says  with  satisfaction.  "Now 
it's  always  summer  in  this  room,  no 
matter  what's  going  on  outside." 

Behind  the  house  Dell'Olio  has 
planted  herb  and  cutting  gardens 
with  "anything  and  everything  I  can 
order  from  catalogues.  That's  anoth 
er  one  of  my  addictions:  seed  cata- 
logues," he  confides.  There  are 
masses  of  marigolds,  zinnias,  dahl- 
ias— "a  mix  of  flowers  chosen  by  col- 
or. I'm  sure  a  professional  gardener 
would  be  appalled." 

At  certain  seasons  the  grass  by  the 
Sound  also  has  some  surprising 
planting:  small  stakes  from  which 
strings  flutter  in  the  breeze,  disrupt- 
ing the  landing  patterns  of  the  geese 
that  used  to  invade  the  lawn.  Nowj 
they  have  discovered  other  landing 
fields  and  he  can  watch  the  seagulls 
and  the  sea,  undisturbed.  A 
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rary's  green  velvet  walls 
unique  tapestry  pillows 
fiitshire  Gallery,  NYC, 

from  Brunschwig  &  Fils 
banquette,  English  tea 
,  and  candlesticks  by 
t.  Opposite  below:  A 
III  armchair  from  Hyde 
niques,  NYC.  Opposite 
\n  airy  bedroom  combines 
n  painted  furniture  and 

needlepoint  with  white 
id  embroidered  linen. 
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"It's  alwayd  summer  in  this  room,  no  matter  wrji 
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g  on  outside,"  Dell'Olio  says  of  his  sun-drenched  pore 
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H  E  ONLY  ON E  OF 
Charles  Jencks's 
comic  categories  for 

Hollywood   ar- 
chitecture— "Topi- 
ary Fascist,"  "Deb- 
bie Reynolds  Egyp- 
loicl,    and  so  torth — that  comes  any- 
where near  describing  this  dis- 
tinctive villa  is  "Boys  Town  Neo- 
Class,"  with  all  the  panache  that  this 
implies.  Peter  Paanakker,  the  man  of 
taste  who  built  it  with  the  architect 
B.  R.  Offenhauser  thirteen  years  ago 
to  his  own  design,  succeeded  in  skirt- 
ing most  of  the  Angeleno  solecisms. 
His  structure  does  justice  to  its  spec- 
tacular site  (in  the  Birdland  section, 
home  to  such  stars  as  Dolly  Parton 
and  Madonna  as  well  as  old-timers 
like  the  Montalbans)—  its  effect  is  not 
so  much  stylized  as  stylish.  The 
house  looked  even  more  stvlish  when 
the  late  Billy  McCarty-Cooper— a 
Florida-born   l'hiladelphian  domi- 
ciled in  London  who  bought  the 
house  in  1987— tilled  it  with  the  trea- 
sures he  had  inherited  from  his 
adoptive  lather.  Douglas  Cooper, 
and  made  it,  all  too  briefly,  a  focal 
point  for  anyone  with  a  taste  for 
modern  masterpieces.  Before  mem- 
ories fade,  let  us  try  to  recall  Billy's 
pleasure  dome  in  all  its  quirky  glory. 
The  main  part  of  the  house  con- 
sists of  one  huge  high  room,  at  either 
end  of  which  is  a  wing,  one  consisting 
of  a  dining  room,  kitchen,  and  pan- 
try, die  other  of  a  library  and  bed- 
room. (Elsewhere  is  a  guesthouse 
with  its  own  pool  and.  if  I  remember 
rightly,  an  orchid  house.)  The  two 
wings  are  connected  by  a  swimming 
p00l_one  of  the  rare  ones  that  suc- 
ceed in  being  both  functional  and  ar- 
chitecturally decorative.  At  both 
ends  of  the  pool  steps  lead  into  the 
house  so  that  Billy  and,  if  need  be,  his 

In  the  late  William  McCarty-Cooper's 
living  room,  right,  Cameroon  hardwood 
armchairs  in  the  form  of  elephants  with 
faux  ivory  tusks,  c.  1930,  are  grouped 
near  Braque's  Studio  VIII,  1954-55. 
A  Songe  fetish  stands  on  the  piano.  Left: 
An  East  African  painted  leather  shield 
is  displayed  in  the  entrance  hall  above 
a  circumcision  mask  from  Zaire,  and  a 
Regency  marble  and  ormolu  clock. 
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Willi  the  Cubist  masterpieces 

he  inherited  and  the  tribal  art  he 
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collected,  Sill|pllcCaTty-CQoper 
made  his  L6*||r|n|p"l:es  house 
a  monument  to  personal  taste 


o  g  raph  s    b  y   J  e  r  e  m  y    Samuelson 
P  r  o  d uced    by    Peter    H  a  I d  e  m  a  n 
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dogs  could  swim  from  bedroom  to 
kitchen  for  breakfast  or  nocturnal 
snacks.  Beyond  the  pool  is  the 
house's  most  attractive  feature,  a 
screen  of  olive  trees  through  which 
you  can  glimpse  the  vast  spread  of 
Los  Angeles,  mercifully  enveloped 
in  dove-colored  smog.  I  was  always 
reminded  of  those  nineteenth- 
century  paintings  of  hazy  Naples 
trained  by  umbrella  pines;  in  both 
<  ases  seismic  menace  lends  excite- 
ment to  the  view — so  long  as  you 
don't  live  there. 

Int he  hall,  you  used  to  be  greeted 
by  Graham  Sutherland's  portrait  of 
Douglas  Cooper — El  Benefactor,  as 
Billy  called  him — the  truculent  Mae- 
cenas whose  fortune  and  incompara- 
ble art  collection  had  made  all  this 
splendor  possible.  And  sure  enough, 
on  the  walls  of  the  vast  living  room, 
above  serried  ranks  of  African  sculp- 
ture, hung  three  of  Cooper's  master- 
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This  eclectic  setting 

was  Billy's  reaction 

against  his  clients' 

ghastly  good  taste 

pieces  (due  to  be  sold  this  month  in 
the  last  of  Christie's  three  sales  of  the 
McCarty-Cooper  collection):  one  of 
Picasso's  greatest  anthropomorphic 
still  lifes  of  1933;  Juan  Cris's  Guitar 
on  a  Table  of  1 9 1 6;  and  Braque's  swan 
song.  Studio  VIII,  the  most  important 
painting  by  this  artist  left  in  private 
hands  in  the  United  States.  These 
paintings  alone  were  worth 
a  trip  to  California.  They  were  also 
a  sad  reminder,  to  Douglas's  old 
friends,  of  all  the  other  treasures  that 
had  been  sacrificed  to  support  Billv's 
mandarin  lifestyle,  his  $250,000  par- 


ties with  Peter  Duchin,  the  band  lead 
er,  flown  in  from  New  York,  an« 
Ladv  Ampthill,  the  caterer,  frortl 
London.  In  extenuation,  it  must  bjl 
said  that  the  proceeds  from  thesif 
sales  also  helped  support  the  varioul 
philanthropic  enterprises  that  an 
Billv's  memorial. 

If  ever  a  collection  deserved  to  b(l 
kept  intact,  it  was  Douglas's.  In  ill! 
day  it  had  been  the  mostcomprehenj 
sive  and  discerningly  chosen  enserrjl 
ble  of  its  kind  outside  a  museum! 
Unfortunately,  like  many  another 
collector.  Douglas  was  as  destructivll 
of  his  friends  and  colleagues,  not  t)« 
speak  of  his  numerous  foes,ashew<|i 
of  himself.  He  had  fought  with  tbj 
directors  of  most  major  modern  mi! 
seums,  and  he  was  damned  if  any  <i 
them  or  their  institutions  were  goin|l 
to  benefit  from  his  perspicacitvorh 
purse.  In  the  1950s,  when  he  andli 
shared  a  house  in  Provence — tH' 


hateau  de  Castille  (locally  known  as 
le  Chateau  des  Cubistes) — Douglas 
sed  to  boast  that  he  would  take  his 
Election  with  him,  like  Sardanapa- 
is:  "I  want  to  be  burned  on  a  funeral 
yre  along  with  all  my  cubist  paint- 
igs."  In  the  end  he  did  the  next  best 
ling:  he  left  his  collection  to  some- 
ne  who  could  be  trusted  to  liquidate 

To  commemorate  its  treasures 
id,  I  would  like  to  think,  assuage  his 
pnscience,  Billy  acquired  a  curator 

catalogue  the  ever-shrinking 

ard.  But  will  her  work  ever  be  pub- 
hed?  If  it  is  not,  the  record  of  one 

the  greatest  modern  collections  of 
is  century  will  be  confined  to  en- 
ies  in  auction  catalogues. 
Billy  had  known  what  it  was  to  be 
>or  and  spent  his  patrimony  with 
e  gusto  of  a  child  let  loose  in  a  toy 
Jre.  As  he  sold  and  sold,  he  bought 

d  bought.  So  bizarre  and  eclectic 
.re  the  things  he  acquired  for  this 


house  that  you  forgot  he  had  once 
been  a  rather  correct  Billy  Baldwin- 
style  decorator  (first  apprenticed  to 
David  Hicks;  later,  on  his  own  in 
London).  Billy  McCarty-Cooper  did 
not  forget:  he  once  told  me  that  his 
outrageous  settings  for  himself  were 
a  reaction  against  the  ghastly  good 
taste  of  some  of  his  clients.  After  in- 
heriting Douglas's  fortune  ($40  mil- 
lion is  a  conservative  estimate),  he 
determined  to  decorate,  dress,  and 
dabble  exactly  as  he  pleased. 

As  Christie's  first  sale  of  his  posses- 
sions, this  past  January,  revealed, 
Billy's  taste  ran  to  Jensen  silver;  rare 
books  of  botanical,  architectural,  and 
topographical  interest;  blue  and 
white  china;  tribal  art  (the  magnifi- 
cent collection  that  David  Crown- 
over  helped  him  form  is  to  be 
auctioned  off  in  the  second  of  the 
two  sales  at  Christie's  this  month); 
and,  above  all,  the  wilder  shores  of 


the  decorative  arts  from  Directoire 
to  deco.  The  most  popular  items  in 
the  January  sale  turned  out  to  be  the 
amazing  sunburst  bed  and  other 
pieces  in  macassar  ebony  by  Jacques- 
Emile  Ruhlmann;  the  set  of  elephant 
bergeres  complete  with  simulated- 
ivory  tusks;  and  the  macabre  Russian 
chair  carved  like  a  skeleton,  a  me- 
mento mori  that  Billy  tempted  fate 
by  keeping  in  his  bedroom.  Too  bad 
his  finest  piece  of  furniture — the 
grandiose  state  bed  from  a  Russian 
palace  which  {Continued  on  page  162) 

African  reliquaries  line  the  living  room 
mantel,  opposite,  beneath  Gris's  Guitar  on 
a  Table,  1916.  Louis  XVI  bergeres  signed 
by  Lelarge  surround  a  Baga  headdress 
on  an  Italian  neoclassical  table.  Clockwise 
from  top  left:  McCarty-Cooper  in  Venice, 
1987;  his  Ruhlmann  bed  with  an  African- 
style  Legrain  taboret;  Picasso's  Still  Life 
with  Fruit  Dish  and  Guitar,  1933,  flanked 
by  18th-century  Italian  candlestick  lamps; 
view  of  Los  Angeles  across  the  pool. 
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Ashanti  wooden  I 
from  Ghana,  oppm 
are  clustered  on  g 
stripped  pine  19tfip 
century  neoclassin 
capital  in  the  livia 
room.  Left:  Legefl 
Still  Life  with  Scum 
1924,  hangs  abo\ 
2nd-century  Indi 
stone  lingams  on 
the  bedroom  mai 
Mesozoic  ammo; 
lie  on  the  heai 
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Carpenter,  below  right, 
pauses  before  Joan 
Mitchell's  Two  Pianos. 
Granite  tables  from 
Comme  des  Carbons  »' 
stand  under  an  arbor, 
in  the  back  of 
>enter's  house, 
flat-topped  mesas  o 
the  Southwest,  belo\ 
left,  inspired  earthy 
hued  adobes  such  as 
Carpenter's,  bottom  left 
Details  see  Resources. 
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IN  SANTA  FE,  LAURA  CAR- 
penter  goes  coolly  against 
type.  This  Texas-born  art 
dealer  moves  through  the 
land  of  prairie  skirts  and 
concho  belts  clad  in  Yohji 
Yamamoto;  amid  a  land- 
scape suffused  with  earthy  pastels, 
she  favors  a  restrained  palette  of 
black,  whites,  and  grays.  Her  tradi- 
tional adobe  house  chastely  avoids 
the  regional  decorating  cliches,  dis- 
playing instead  a  surprising  mix  of 
cutting-edge  contemporary  art  and 
gently  battered  early  modern  furni- 
ture. And  her  new  gallery  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  Santa  Fe  tourist 
tracks — an  interesting  risk  for  a 
dealer  who  has  previously  operated 
out  of  Dallas  and  SoHo — is  one  of 
the  most  refreshing  spaces  in  town, 
its  richly  sculptural  1 883  adobe  front 
ingeniously  wedded  to  a  crisp  high- 
style  pueblo  addition  that  is  flooded 
with  light  and  calm. 

Seeing  the  cerebral,  challenging 
art  Carpenter  shows  against  the  gal- 
lery's massive  adobe  walls — all  allur- 
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ing  curves  and  bulges — provokes  a 
sharp  and  almost  visceral  pleasure.  It 
was  the  prospect  of  this  juxtaposition 
that  first  attracted  her  to  the  Benja- 
min Read  house,  a  dilapidated  Vic- 
torian-style adobe  structure  distin- 
guished by  its  pitched  roof  and  tulip- 
motif  stained-glass  windows.  "I  was 
drawn  to  the  solidity,  the  finish,  the 
sense  of  grounding  adobe  walls  pro- 


vide," says  Carpenter,  who  engaged) 
architect  Harvey  Phillips  of  the  Dal-: 
las  firm  Phillips/Ryburn  to  restore! 
and  expand  the  space. 

Out  came  the  gruesome  acousticajk 
tile,  revealing  timbered  ceilings  un- 
usually high  by  Santa  Fe  standards: 
Together  with  the  opulently  thickM 
walls,  they  give  the  two  small  from! 
exhibition  rooms  an  oddly  monu-B 
mental  quality.  These  are  spaces! 
equal  to  the  major  league  conceptual 
and  minimalist  work  Carpenter  loves  I 
— pieces  by  such  important  content- J 
porary  figures  as  Jenny  Holzer,  Net 
Jenney,  and  Agnes  Martin.  In  a  town 
where  tourist-oriented  landscapes 
and  representational  kitsch  have 
long  reigned  supreme,  this  is  head) 

A  rolling  ladder  holds  photographs  by 
Judy  Fiskin  in  the  library  at  Laura 
Carpenter  Fine  Art,  opposite,  where  a 
Jenny  Holzer  work  sits  among  the  stacks. 
Above:  Ed  Ruscha's  Bedcrumbs,  a  painting 
in  blackberry  juice  on  moire,  is  the 
witty  focal  point  of  the  sitting  room, 
furnished  with  Le  Corbusitr  chairs  from 
Atelier  International.  Below:  A  gallery 
doorway  frames  an  Imi  Knoebel  painting 


ireak-the-bank  stun.  Bui  here  on 
lead  Street,  a  block-and-a-half-long 
lackwater  of  Victorian-style  bunga- 
>wsone  mile  west  of  trendy  Canyon 
load.  Carpenter  is  counting  on 
er  established  clientele — plusafflu- 
nt  vacationing  collectors — to  make 
er  new  project  fly.  (This  summer's 
isitor  will  encounter  paintings  In 
oan  Mitchell  and  Ellsworth  Kelly, 
rawings  and  sculpture  by  play- 


right  -direct or  Robert  Wilson, 
id  the  crushed-metal  monuments 
John  Chamberlain.) 
At  her  rented  house  on  Palace  Av- 
ute,  a  luxuriantly  green  arroyo 
[ad  tracing  an  early  seventeenth 
Intury  aqueduct.  Carpenter's  re- 
|;nse  to  Santa  Fe  was  to  use  finishes 
id  upholstery  with  a  "little  mote 
Igged  feel"  than  would  suit  her  loft 
bailments  in  Dallas  and  New  York. 

his  is  the  first  real  house  I've  ever 
Id,"  says  Carpenter  of  the  rambling 
helling  which  sports  the  elements 

what's  known  as  the  territorial 
Lie:  ornamental  brick  coping  skirt- 
h  the  roof,  classical  pediments  top- 
fig  the  sash  windows.  Here,  as  at 
gallery,  adobe  walls  make  a  po- 
lit  backdrop  for  the  museum-class 
It  Carpenter  surrounds  herself 


with — from  a  mesmerizing  wooden 
totem  by  Clyde  Connell,  the  under- 
rated Louisiana  backwoods  sculptor. 
toNei\]enney'sNorthAmerica,  a  hori- 
zontal slice  of  sky  so  gorgeously 
painted  it  seems  to  suggest  infinity. 
The  wit  th. a  informs  many  of  Car- 
penter's choices — for  instance.  Ed 
Ruscha's  Bedcrumbs,  a  painting  in 
blackberr)  juice  on  moire — effec- 
tively tempers  any  sense  of  austerity. 
The  Ilea  market  finds  unearthed 
by  Carpenters  housemate,  Diane 
Mclngvale,  have  a  softening  effect, 
too:  tlu-  bunkhouse-style  sofa  that 
anchors  the  living  room,  the  fero- 
ciously rusted  iron  bed  in  the  master 
bedroom.  Carpenter  herself  admits 
to  a  long  romance  with  furniture  of 
clean  (lassie  design.  "I've  always 
wanted  to  see  this  combination  of 
Santa  Fe  and  early  modern.'"  ex- 
plains Carpenter,  "and  I  like  the  idea 
of  using  beat-up  pieces  so  that  noth- 
ing looks  brand  spanking  new."  I  1  go 
the  1930s  Bauhaus  chrome  dining 
room  chairs  with  their  original  worn 
and  curled  leather,  the  voluptuous 
Le  Corbusier  armchairs  that  feel  like 
narrow  leather  nests,  and  the  four- 
square French  deco  chairs  with  long 
upholstered  seats,  which  make  them 
comfortable  without  the  bulk  that 
Carpenter  abhors.  All  of  them  beg  to 
be  stroked  and  sat  in,  a  boon  at  Car- 
penter's frequent  parties. 

With  its  private  wings  and  guest 
bungalow,  the  house  gives  Carpen- 
ter a  stage  on  which  to  play  gatherer 
and  orchestrator  of  people.  Dealers, 
collectors,  artists,  and  friends  stream 
through  her  domain,  and  her  plans 
for  the  Read  Street  gallery  com- 
pound seem  bound  to  increase  the 
traffic.  Already  there  ate  adjacent 
living  quarters  for  staff,  later  to  be 
used  by  resident  artists.  Next  door,  a 
newly  renovated  building  has  just 
been  leased  to  the  Georgia  O'Keefe 
Foundation,  which  administers  work 
from  the  artist's  estate.  It  is  the  sort  of 
project  that  is  second  nature  to  Car- 
penter, who  comes  from  a  powerful 
Dallas  clan  of  civic  visionaries.  Her 
father  was  the  force  behind  the  fu- 
turistic satellite  city  Las  Colinas,  and 
Laura  was  the  (Continued  on  page  163) 
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David  Ireland's  Three  Attempts  to 
Understand  Van  Gogh's  Ear  in  Terms  of 
the  Map  of  Africa,  above,  occupies  one  end 
of  the  sunroom,  opposite  below.  Below: 
Photographs  by  Bernd  and  Hilla  Becher 
in  a  corner  of  the  living  room.  Left:  At 
the  gallery,  Tony  Cragg  sculpture  and  a 
Joan  Mitchell  diptych.  Opposite  above:  In 
the  living  room,  a  bunkhouse  sofa,  Fritz 
Hansen  1946  chairs,  a  Sigmar  Polke 
painting,  and  a  Clyde  Connell  sculpture. 
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Amid  a  landscape  suffused  with  earthy  pastels,  Carpenter  fav( 


Lamps  from  Leucos 
Lighting  with  hat- 
shaped  beaded  shades 
hover  on  either  side  of 
the  master  bedroom's 
c.  1920  rusted  iron  bed. 
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Strohcim  &  Romann  stripe 
and  a  set  of  Louis  XVI 
fauteuils  in  a  Scalamandre 
lampas  are  placed  around 
a  Regency  center  table. 
Details  see  Resources. 
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DNE  AFTERNOON  DUR- 
l  ing  World  War  II  a 
A  young  naval  offi- 
I  cer  from  Koko- 
■  in  o  ,  Indiana, 
'  stationed  in  New 
Orleans,  walked  into 
n  art  gallery  and  saw  a  portrait  of  a 
>cal  beauty  he  decided  he  had  to 
leet.  Chester  and  Claire  Kellogg 
ere  married  six  months  later.  They 
ought  their  first  piece  of  classical  re- 
val  furniture,  a  Restauration  meri- 
ienne,  the  next  day.  As  they  follow- 

Ii  Chet's  jobs  in  catalogue  advertis- 
ig  from  Chicago  to  Milwaukee  to 
ew  York,  they  took  their  growing 
Election  with  them. 
"We  kept  all  the  same  props,"  says 
aire.  "They  were  just  reincarnat- 
For  me  decorating  is  taking  the 
ings  you  have  and  shuffling  them 
ound  until  they're  where  they 
ease  you.  I  wouldn't  know  how  to 
)  an  empty  room."  Pointing  to  the 
)stnuptial  settee,  she  says,  "That's 
en  through  six  or  seven  reuphol- 
mng  jobs.  It's  been  country,  for- 
al,  Victorian,  depending  on  the 
i>e  of  house  we've  lived  in." 
Now  looking  very  Empire,  it's 
und  its  home  of  homes,  a  three- 
)ry  federal  house  in  Charleston, 
>uth  Carolina — Prince  of  Tides 
untry,  where  even  the  early  nine- 
*nth  century  synagogue  is  neoclas- 
al,  the  annual  St.  Cecilia  Ball  is  so 
elusive' it  can't  be  mentioned  in  the 
wspaper,  and  the  antebellum  city- 
ipe  drives  writers  to  extremes.  Pat 
>nroy:  "The  city  of  Charleston  sim- 
rs  in  the  cold  elixirs  of  its  own  in- 
culable  beauty." 
Ij'n  1 799  a  wealthy  Charleston  mer- 
llant  built  the  house  for  his  spinster 
Bughter,  Miss  Mary  Smith,  in  the 
1  pe  that  it  would  attract  suitors.  It 
lin't.  It  made  its  way  down  through 
:  centuries  in  a  variety  of  occasion- 
y  racy  guises.  The  Kelloggs  have 
d  there  thirteen  years,  after  five 
krs  of  restoration,  planning,  and 
poration.  "We've  concentrated  on 
ssical  revival  styles  in  our  furni- 
e — French,  Italian,  English,  even 
e  Biedermeier,"  says  Chet. 
ey  have  a  certain  order  and  sim- 


plicity; their  architectural  lines  fit 
well  in  this  house."  The  Kelloggs  also 
have  a  weakness  for  paintings  of  clas- 
sical architecture:  "Columns  are 
hard  to  resist." 

Known  in  Charleston  as  a  "single 
house,"  the  dwelling  is  just  a  single 
room  deep  to  maximize  the  sultry 
breezes  and  to  take  up  a  minimum  of 
space  on  a  peninsula  where  land  is  at 
a  premium.  "It's  really  not  very  big," 
says  Chet.  "There  are  two  rooms  to  a 
floor,  so  it  only  has  six  altogether." 
The  kitchen,  with  the  Kelloggs'  re- 
sidual folk  art  collec- 
tion, is  in  a  modern 
version  of  what  is  deli- 
cately called  a  depen- 
dencv  in  the  South,  an 
attached  outbuilding 
of  the  sort  that  once 
functioned  as  cook- 
house, laundry  room, 
or  slave  quarters. 

On  either  side  of 
the  Directoire  secretaire 
in  the  drawing  room, 
opposite.  Regency  vitrine 
tables  display  miniature 
portraits  and  snuff 
and  patch  boxes.  The 
Kelloggs  have  grouped 
18th-  and  19th-century 
English  and  Continental 
pictures.  Above:  The 
1799  house.  Right: 
Antique  Chinese  wall- 
paper lines  the 
entrance  hall  where  a 
bust  of  Lord  Nelson 
crowns  Regency  shelves. 


Never  at  a  loss  for  ways  to  save 
space,  the  Kelloggs  have  their  sitting 
room  double  as  the  dining  room.  A 
Regency  tilt-top  breakfast  table  and 
chinoiserie  chairs  sit  companionably 
catty-corner  from  a  mahogany  Res- 
tauration console  table,  the  nine- 
lives  meridienne,  a  pair  of  fauteuils 
en  gondole  with  gilded  dolphins  for 
arms,  and  a  mantelpiece  lined  with 
amber-colored  Anglo-Irish  glass. 
But  most  of  their  entertaining  is 
done  under  the  slowly  moving  fan  on 
the  piazza  (Charlestonian  for  porch). 
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"In  Charleston,"  says  Claire,  "every- 
one entertains  outside.  The  bar  gets 
set  up  on  the  porch  and  the  buffet  in- 
side. It's  a  formula  here,  and  we  just 
follow  it."  The  view  is  of  Chet's  for- 
mal garden  where  the  large  stone 
sphinx  at  one  end  is  rumored  to  have 
the  face  of  Madame  de  Pompadour. 
The  Kelloggs  jokingly  insist  that, 
like  the  sphinx,  their  things  have 
more  stories  than  signatures.  "We 
don't  care  about  provenance,"  Claire 
says.  Nor  does  she  mind  if  something 
isn't  in  perfect  condition.  "There  are 
styles  I  call  flaky  chateau."  Nonethe- 
less, some  pieces  came  with  stories 
and  bloodlines.  The  signed  Maigret 
console  in  the  drawing  room  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  Napoleon's  sister 
Pauline  Borghese,  who  had  much  of 
her  furniture  sent  to  her  when  she 
joined  the  exiled  emperor  on  Elba. 
The  Kelloggs  bought  the  English  gir- 
andole over  the  mantel  when  they 
lived  in  Brooklyn  Heights  from  a 


man  who  claimed  to  have  been  a 
Vanderbilt-family  retainer.  "Ooh,  I 
wonder  if  it's  hot,"  Claire  says  wide- 
eyed,  several  decades  after  the  fact. 
The  unusual  double-curve  Ameri- 
can-made Grecian  couch  is  from  the 
Briars,  the  Natchez  plantation  where 
Jefferson  Davis  was  married. 

It  contributes  to  the  vague  sense 
that  the  complexities  of  southern  his- 
tory come  with  this  house.  Flanking 
the  drawing  room  mantel  are  por- 
traits of  a  Creole  planter  and  his  wife, 
who  probably  emigrated  from  the 
Caribbean  early  in  the  nineteenth 
century.  On  the  Regency  center  table 
in  the  "Empire  bedroom"  upstairs  is 
a  small-scale  marble  replica  of  a  fa- 
vorite abolitionist  symbol,  Hiram 
Powers's  Greek  Slave.  The  flowering 
vine  on  the  front  wall  of  the  property- 
is  known  as  Confederate  jasmine. 

The  couple  have  both  good  luck 
and  a  good  eye.  At  a  luncheon  in  De- 
troit a  car  mogul's  widow  told  Claire 


she  could  have  her  pick  of  the 
husband's  nine-room  office  suite 
French  neoclassical  furniture  at  ap 
praisal  value — the  appraisal  havin 
been  done  in  1923.  Claire  came  awa 
with  a  Directoire  bookcase.  Al 
though  a  Long  Island  man  with  a 
English-looking  circa  1800  secretar 
in  his  garage  wouldn't  come  down  i 
price,  he  let  the  Kelloggs  pay  for  it  o 
the  installment  plan.  It  turned  out  t 
be  a  relatively  rare  American  piecn 
"Let's  say  it  was  a  nice  surprise,"  sa\ 
Claire.  She  suspected  that  a  statuett  I 
billed  as  a        (Continued  on  page  162\\ 

The  staircase,  opposite,  climbs  past  a 
19th-century  marble  bather,  an  18th- 
century  portrait  of  a  French  officer,  and 
a  French  terra-cotta  putto  of  the  same 
period.  Above:  Beyond  the  Regency  tilt- 1 
top  table  in  the  sitting  room,  Empire 
fauteuils  face  a  Restauration  meridiennc 
Anglo-Irish  glass  is  arranged  on  the 
mantelpiece  below  an  18th-century 
Italian  architectural  painting.  The  gilt- 
wood  pier  glass  is  American,  c.  1815. 


The  complexities  of  southern  history  seem  to  come  with  this  housi 
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To  the  left  of  the  door 
in  the  country  French 
bedroom,  a  painted 
provincial  armoire  is 
topped  by  18th-century 
delft  tobacco  jars.  At 
right,  a  French  desk, 
c.  1825,  holds  Regen 
candelabra.  The  lyre- 
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Once  a  hay  barn,  the 
living  room  of  Liaigre's 
house  in  Touraine 
has  a  spare  beauty  that 
«»its  his  designs,  from 

e  pale  green  arm- 
chairs and  gray-tinted 
oak  coffee  table  to 
the  bronze  picture 
hooks.  Opposite:  Oak 

|  stools  recall  Brancusi. 

' »  Details  see  Resources. 
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At  his  seventeenth-century  country  house,  French 
designer  Christian  Liaigre  blends  urbane  refinement 

WITH    RUSTIC    SIMPLICITY.    By   MARCELLE   CLEMENTS 

Photographs  by  Jacques  D  i  r a n d   Produced  by  Francoise  Labro 


IT'S  BECAUSE  HE  LOVES  THE 
elegant  eighteenth-century 
French  version  of  the 
formal  fox  hunt,  always 
performed  with  horns, 
hounds,  and  white  cravats, 
that  Parisian  designer 
Christian  Liaigre  chose  the  Touraine 
countryside  for  his  weekend  retreat. 
Yet  the  house  itself  is  a  very  simple 
structure,  a  squat  seventeenth-cen- 
tury fortified  farmhouse  flanked  by 
a  small  edifice  used  as  guest  quar- 
ters— not  at  all  grand  but  rather  sol- 
id, serene,  and  exquisitely  integrated 
into  its  landscape.  "I  was  seduced  by 
the  trees,"  says  Liaigre.  Inside,  two 
oddly  modern,  even  modernist,  bed- 
fellows reign:  calm  and  whimsy.  The 


The  house  is 
solid,  serene, 
and  perfectly 
integrated  into 
its  landscape. 
T  was  seduced 
by  the  trees," 
says  Liaigre 


noble,  the  humble,  the  natural- 
somehow  it  all  goes  together.  Th 
combination  of  classicism,  qualit 
sparseness,  and  fancy  has  come  to  1 
the  signature  of  Paris's  hippest  pr 
ponent  of  what  is  in  some  circli 
called  the  new  deco. 

Christian  Liaigre's  is  an  introven 
aesthetic.  It  would  seem  arduous 
austere  if  it  weren't  for  his  quir 
ness,  his  taste  for  disposing  obje 
and  ideas  in  surprising  alliances  an] 
juxtapositions.  Here  a  classical  Ita! 
ian  bust,  there  a  mirror  simply  leai 
ing  against  a  wall;  here  a  carefu 
ly  plotted  and  distinctly  contemp 
rary  sequence  of  doorways  that  pr 
vide  a  sight  line  from  one  end  oft! 
building  to  the  other,  there  an  ove 
sized  old-fashiont 
barn  door.  No,  Lia 
gre^says,  these  ai1 
not  "quotes" — r 
dislikes  the  pos 
modern  label,  as  1 
does  all  fashions 
they  are  simply  ge 
tures  that  create  a 
"amalgamation 

There  is  a  seen 
ingly  magic  cohe 
ence  at  the  center 
this  amalgamatio 
which  is  the  way  t 
distilled  mode 
forms  of  much 
the  furniture  inte 
act  with  the  class 
structure  of  the  house.  This  year's 
bles  and  chairs  coexist  with  the  ce 
turies-old  beams  in   uncannl 
harmony.  They  don't  seem  like  on 
posites  playing  off  one  another;  oj 
the  contrary  they  demonstrate  a  lik 
ness  that  transcends  time. 

Most  striking  in  these  groupin 
are  Liaigre's  own  designs:  the  f; 

Liaigre,  top  left,  with  his  collie,  RibaucU 
grew  up  in  rural  western  France  and 
returned  there  for  much  of  the  1970s. 
"One  might  as  well  be  breathing  pure 
air,"  he  says.  Opposite:  For  outdoor 
dining  on  the  ivy-roofed  porch,  Liaigre  j 
topped  an  antique  base  with  a  tinted 
oak  top;  the  chairs  are  chestnut.  Above 
left:  A  pair  of  Liaigre  benches  in  front 
of  the  house.  Left:  Dried  greenery  hang. | 
from  an  antique  mahogany  key  rack. 
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For  the  bathroom,  Liaigre 
designed  a  stone  tub  and 
chromed-brass  sink.  Above: 
The  fireplace  in  the  sitting 
room  includes  a  bread 
oven.  Opposite  above:  The 
old  stable  has  become  a 
spacious  kitchen  with  an 
antique  Japanese  cabinet. 
Opposite  below:  The  gilded 
mirror  over  the  mantel  was 
in  the  house  when  Liaigre 
bought  it.  Curtain  fabric 
from  Manuel  Canovas. 
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mous  Brancusi-inspired  stools,  the 
sanded  limewood  daybed,  and  the 
benches,  seats,  and  tables  made  of 
canelike  chestnut.  "To  define  my 
style  for  Americans,"  he  says,  "you 
could  use  the  expressions  'Shaker' 
and  'high  tech' — Shaker  for  the  sim- 
plicity of  the  line,  high  tech  for  the 
modern  way  it's  put  together." 

There  is  something  about  the 
spare  poetry  of  these  objects  and  this 
house  that  recalls  Liaigre's  child- 
hood by  the  sea.  He  was  born  half  a 
century  ago  in  the  department  of 
Vendee,  on  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  the  son 
of  a  veterinarian  whom  he  often  ac- 
companied on  his  rounds.  "We  went 
by  horse  because  the  roads  were  so 
muddy,"  he  recalls.  At  that  time  in 
Vendee  impoverished  rural  people 
often  lived  in  a  single  room  with  their 
animals.  "We  went  directly  from  the 
Middle  Ages  into  the  modern,"  he 
says.  Undoubtedly,  it  is  his  somewhat 
melancholy  nostalgia  for  those  days 
that  provides  him  with  his  extraordi- 
narily sensitive  palette  of  colors  and 
textures:  stone,  sand,  very  soft  leath- 
er, faint  pigments,  and,  most  subtly 
treated  of  all,  wood — often  so  deli- 
cate and  pale  that  it  must  remind 
even  the  most  inland-minded  among 
us  of  how  the  years,  the  sun,  the 
wind,  and  the  sea  smooth  and  buffet 
and  batter  and  beautify. 

Liaigre  left  for  Paris  at  seventeen 
to  become  one  of  the  youngest  stu- 
dents at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts, 
but  a  few  years  later,  unable  to  con- 
form to  what  he  deemed  to  be  the 
gross  and  excessive  values  of  the 
1970s,  he  settled  in  the  small  city  of 
La  Rochelle  and  began  raising  hors- 
es. "Rather  than  work  for  mediocre 
architects,  one  might  as  well  be 
breathing  pure  air,"  he  asserts. 

Although  he  says  he  always  knew 
he  couldn't  stick  it  out  eternally  in 
the  sleepy        (Continued  on  page  1 58) 

A  1987  oil  painting  by  Marjolaine 
Degremont  and  a  canopy  bed  of  sanded 
limewood  and  untreated  waxed  steel 
dominate  the  master  bedroom.  Near  the 
window,  breakfast  is  set  out  on  a  sanded 
limewood  and  stone  table;  the  limewood 
chair,  a  1984  design,  has  a  seat  of  gold 
leather  and  arms  inlaid  with  ebony. 


Liaigre  terms  his  style 
"Shaker  for  the  simplicity 
of  line,  high  tech  for 
the  way  it's  put  together" 
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CENTURY 

FURN       I       TURE 

For  information  and  the  resource  nearest  you,  please  telephone  1-800-852-5552.  For  the  Chambery  Collection 
(  atalog,  send  $3  to  Century,  Box  608,  Hickory,  North  Carolina  28603.  Showrooms  in  Chicago;  New  York  City; 
Houston;  San  Francisco;  Los  Angeles;  Laguna  Niguel,  CA;  High  Point,  NC  Available  through  interior  designers. 


:  1ING  BULBS  Narcissus,  jonquils, 
\  >e  hyacinths,  and  hyacinths 
i  n  Renny  burst  out  of  an  antique 
I  lie.  Details  see  Resources. 


ideas 


Young  evergreens 

VSF  mixed  boxwood, 
juniper,  and  rosemary 
in  a  natural  cedar  box. 


loral  designers  take  the  window  box  a  step  beyond  impatiens  and  petunias 

J  ,    ,  1    I        il.ii 


OPEN-AIR  AQUARIUM  Landscape  designer 
Edwina  vonGal's  portable  pond  is  home 
to  water  plants  and  an  African  albino  frog. 


KITCHEN  GARDEN  Pure  Madderlake  planted  lemon 
thyme,  rosemary,  basil,  summer  squash,  and  nasturtiums 
in  a  box  made  of  compressed  recycled  materials. 


Great 


ZEN  LANDSCAPE  A  black  lacquer  box  sets  off  Salou's 
Japanese-inspired  arrangement  of  sand,  stones,  and  bonsai. 


TOPIARY  STANDARDS  In  a  classic  planter,  Dorothy  Wakij 
anchors  delicate  myrtle  topiaries  with  a  base  of  sweet  willb 


SHADY  FERNS  Larkspur's  combination  of  contrasting 
foliage  in  a  brilliant  red  box  is  ideal  for  indirect  sunlight. 
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DESERT  BLOOMS  Curtis  Godwin's  cactus  and  other 
succulents  can  brave  an  arid  climate  in  a  rustic  box. 


Rose  border 

Michael  George's 
miniature  roses 
cascade  over  a 
metal  planter 
from  Treillage. 


With  a  Somfy*  motorized  system,  now  your       marine  fabric  in  America.  Exceedingly 
Sunbrella  patio  covers  and  awnings  can  be        durable,  colorfast  and  mildew  resistant,  it's 
raised  or  lowered  at  the  touch  of  a  button.  available  in  over  90  handsome  stripes,  solids 


Better  yet,  they  can  raise  and 
lower  themselves  automatically 
when  operated  by  a  light  and 
wind  sensor. 

It's  the  ultimate  convenience 
added  to  the  best  outdoor  fabric  anywhere. 
Sunbrella  canvas  is  the  #  1  acrylic  awning  and 


sinbrate 

GLEN  RAVEN  MILLS,  INC  ^ 


and  patterns.  And  it  comes 

with  a  five-year  limited  warranty. 
So  insist  on  Sunbrella  for 

the  finest  retractable  system. 

Call  1  800441-5118  or  send  in 
the  coupon  for  more  information  and  the 
dealer  nearest  you. 


The  Only  \Afoy  A  Sunbrella 

&tio  Cover  Could  Be  Better 

5  tf  It  Raises  And  Lowers  Itself. 


1  d  like  to  know  more  about  motorized  retractable  awning  systems, 
^ame 


\dd: 


ress. 


Jty. 


I3Z31 


Phone (        ) 

Glen  Raven  Milk,  Inc., 
Glen  Raven,  NC  27217 
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bunbrella  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Glen  Raven  Mills,  Inc.  *Somfy  is  a  registered 
pdemark  of  Somfy  Systems,  Inc.  Furniture  by  Tnconfort 


Scottish  Garden 


(Continued  from  page  91)  walk  between 
the  symmetrical  squares  of  the  potager 
where  old  trowels  set  in  a  line  edge  the 
path.  Ann's  cuttings  and  seedlings  are 
tucked  away  in  propagating  beds  be- 
hind the  potager,  to  be  discovered  by 
the  curious  visitor.  Everything  in  these 
beds  is  clearly  labeled. 

The  last  of  the  arches  frames  a  view 
of  the  lawn  and  the  central  pond  and 
fountain  with  its  bronze  sculpture  by 
Gerald  Ogilvie-Laing.  Flanking  the 
pond  and  embracing  the  lawn  on  three 
sides  are  the  south-facing  "hot"  border 
and  the  north-facing  "cool"  border. 
Though  small,  the  borders  possess  the 
complexity  of  a  planned  color  scheme, 
and,  no  less  important,  they  display  re- 
markable expertise  in  layered  plant- 
ing. The  spring  bulbs  appear  first,  then 
red  oriental  poppies  open,  and  later 
orange  tiger  lilies.  There  are  many  hos- 
tas,  aquilegias,  digitalis,  and  Viola  'Irish 


Molly'  (all  through  spring  and  summer 
violas  of  every  color  play  a  major  role). 
Accents  of  gold  come  with  Physocarpus 
opulifolius  'Luteus',  Lonicera  nitida  'Bag- 
gesen's  Gold',  meadowsweet,  and  Anth- 
emis  tinctoria  'E.  C.  Buxton'.  Arbutus 
unedo  and  Aralia  elata  give  height. 

Glose  to  a  blue-leaved  rhododen- 
dron set  among  the  cooler-colored 
plantings,  a  tall  cotoneaster  with  hebes 
and  euphorbias  help  to  create  a  back- 
ground for  dicentras,  astrantia,  Gerani- 
um phaeum,  a  dark  purple  Campanula 
glomerata,  Parahebe  lyallii,  more  hostas, 
and  Brunnera  macrophylla  'Hadspen 
Cream'.  The  eye-catcher  is  a  large 
patch  of  the  orchid  Dactylorhiza  majalis. 
Upon  leaving  the  hot  and  cool  borders, 
you  step  down  once  again  to  the  lower 
level  and  into  the  old-fashioned  herb 
garden  where  a  giant  boxwood  topiary 
hen  sculpted  by  Charlie  roosts  beside 
beds  overflowing  with  fragrant  rose- 
mary, lavender,  catmint,  and  white 
standard  Iceberg'  roses. 

The  Frasers  have  lived  at  Shepherd 


House  for  thirty-five  years,  but  it 
only  since  1985  that  they  have  becor 
such  dedicated  gardeners.  During  tr 
relatively  short  time  they  have  creat 
a  landscape  worth  seeing  in  every  se 
son — even  in  winter  when  there  a 
hosts  of  hellebores  and  ferns,  bergi 
ias  planted  for  their  dramatic  leavi 
and  viburnums  for  scent.  As  you  w 
through  the  walled  domain  and  t 
with  Ann  and  Charlie,  you  apprecii 
their  gardening  relationship:  si 
chooses  soft  shades  and  mingles  tht 
subtly,  while  he  goes  for  strong  vibra 
colors  and  boldly  defined  contou 
For  both  of  them,  what  began  as  an  i 
sorbing  hobby  is  turning  out  to  be  a  c 
laborative  work  of  art.  A 

Sir  Charles  and  Lady  Fraser's  garden  may 
visited  by  appointment.  For  information  w 
Shepherd  Home,  Inveresk,  Midlothian  EH 
7TH,  Scotland.  Shepherd  House  and  th 
other  private  gardens  in. Inveresk  will  also 
open  to  the  public  June  ll ,  2:00-6:00  P.. 
by  arrangement  with  Scotland's  Gardi 
Scheme,  31  Castle  Terrace,  Edinburgh  Ei 
2EL;(31)  229-1870. 


Haut  Couturier 

(Continued  from  page  100)  red  lacquer 
vitrine  table  that  he  designed  contains 
sand  and  a  touch ingly  sparse  collection 
of  shells  and  starfish. 

How  far  this  is  from  his  grand- 
mother's dictum  "Happiness  is  some- 


thing you  leave  to  the  poor."  She  would 
have  been  surprised  to  learn  that  one 
of  her  grandson's  favorite  books, 
bound  in  leather  but  now  falling  apart 
from  having  been  read  too  often,  is  ti- 
tled The  Spiritual  House:  First  Lesson  in 
Architecture. 

There  beneath  the  pin-striped  suit 
lies  the  heart  of  an  idealist.  "People- 


have  lost  the  spiritual  experience  of; 
chitecture,"  says  Couturier.  "Evei 
thing  is  made  to  flatter  the  animal  si 
of  the  human  being.  Nothing  is  exa 
ing.  But  we  should  go  beyond  'cococ 
ing,'  as  they  say  now."  He  proffers  t 
1895  book.  I  read:  "Every  house 
builded  by  some  man  but  he  that  bt 
all  things  is  God."  A 


Modernism 


(Continued  from  page  152)  provincial 
port,  his  exile  lasted  ten  years,  "be- 
tween the  moon  and  the  horses."  For 
stimulation  he  taught  a  drawing  class  at 
the  University  of  Poitiers  and  leafed 
through  interior  design  magazines. 
(He  later  acknowledged  the  influence 
of  American  designers  Billy  Baldwin 
,ind  John  Dickinson.) 

Eventually  he  started  a  small  ma- 
rine-outfitting business.  Twelve  years 
ago  he  was  hired  by  Nobilis,  a  French 
design  company  that  specialized  in 
wallpaper  and  fabric,  and  he  returned 
to  Paris.  When  Nobilis  decided  to 
branch  out  into  furniture,  he  designed 
several  collections  for  the  store  but  also 
worked  on  other  pieces  more  in  tune 
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with  his  own  tastes.  In  1987,  he  went 
out  on  his  own.  It  turned  out  to  be  a  rel- 
atively short  leap  to  his  present  promi- 
nence. His  work  has  ranged  from  a 
meeting  room  at  the  Paris  Senate  to  of- 
fices for  Kenzo,  armchairs  for  Floyd's 
of  Eondon,  a  traveling  desk  for  Eouis 
Vuitton,  and  the  redesign  of  Paris's 
Hotel  Montalembert.  He  is  about  to  de- 
sign a  museum  in  Japan,  his  first  proj- 
ect as  an  architect. 

Despite  his  success,  Liaigre  still  has 
the  somewhat  resentful  perspective  of 
the  outsider.  This  informs  his  work, 
which  he  views  as  "introspective  rather 
than  show-off."  He  draws  an  analogy 
with  La  Rochelle's  eighteenth-century 
buildings:  unlike  those  in  Paris,  "all  the 
money  wasn't  put  into  the  facade.  In  La 
Rochelle  the  houses  are  very  simple, 
but  the  interior  is  rich  and  sometimes 


even  baroque."  The  values  of  the  pi 
vincial  haute  bourgeoisie,  he  poii 
out,  were  not  those  of  Parisian  "p< 
formers,  bankers,  nouveaux  rich 
who  had  to  put  on  a  show." 

Christian  Liaigre  smiles  somewl 
enigmatically.  We  are  finishing  tea  a 
it  occurs  to  me  that  his  smile,  like 
work,  seems  introspective  rather  th 
show-off  It  is  also  slightly  ironic, 
the  disparity  between  the  intimate  c 
gin  of  his  style  and  his  current  renc 
and  high  prices  he  says  nothing.  H< 
in  all  things  discreet.  This  house 
Touraine  appears  to  be  the  culminat) 
of  many  years  of  discretion,  a  "sa 
pie,"  he  says,  of  his  present  aesthetic 

And  when  his  tastes  evolve,  will 
have  to  get  another  house?  He  smil 
"Yes,"  he  says,  "but  I  think  I'll  go  b< 
toward  La  Rochelle.  I  miss  the  sea." 
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New  from  Sub-Zero!  Now  you  can  have  ice  and 

water  through  the  door  from  the  most  trusted 

name  in  built-in  home  refrigeration. 

The  Model  590's  unique  dispensing  system  offers 

instantly  chilled  water  and  ice  with  a  look  that 

complements  your  kitchen.  Its  award-winning 

interior  offers  nearly  30  cubic  feet  of  storage 

giving  you  complete  flexibility  for      »__ 

all  your  needs. 

As  with  other  Sub-Zero  units,  the 


SUB-ZERO 


Model  590  provides  truly  independent,  accurate 
temperature  control  in  the  refrigerator  and 
freezer. 

And  all  of  our  refrigerators,  freezers  and  ice 
makers  are  backed  with  confidence  by  the  most 
complete  warranty  in  the  business  -  the  Sub-Zero 
12-Year  Protection  Plan. 

— r       Discover  how  refreshing  it  is  to  own 
the  best  in  built-in  refrigeration. 
~     Discover  Sub-Zero! 


SUB  ZERO  FREEZER  COMPANY,  INC. 

DEPT.HG,  P.O.  Box  44130 
Madison,  WI 53744  800/222-7820 
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Resources 


CONTENTS 

Page  12  Pampas  grass  planting,  by  Paul  Bott  of 
Twigs,  NYC  (212)  369-4000,  handwoven  cornus 
branches  with  raffia  on  cedar  window  box,  by  D  K 
Vanderbrook.  Cleveland  Heights  (216)  371-0164 
GARDENING 

Pages  62, 66  Butterfly  World,  Coconut  Creek  (305) 
977-4400  Xerces  Society,  Portland  (503)  222- 
2788  Cecil  B  Day  Butterfly  Center,  Pine  Mountain 
(404)  663-2281  Butterfly  Gardening,  by  Xerces 
Society  (Sierra  Club  Books),  $18  95;  The  Butterfly 
Book,  by  Donald  and  Lillian  Stokes  and  Ernest  Wil- 
liams (Little,  Brown).  $10  95,  The  Butterfly  Garden, 
by  Jerry  Sedenko  (Villard  Books),  $25 
STRIPPED  DOWN  AT  THE  BEACH 
Pages  78-85  Architecture,  by  Arthur  Enckson, 
Francisco  Kripacz.  and  Paul  Murdoch  of  Arthur 
Enckson  Architects,  1672  West  First  Ave  ,  Vancou- 
ver V6J  1G1.BC  .(604)737-9801  Decoration,  by 
Barbara  Barry  with  protect  assistant  Kerry  Joyce  of 
Barbara  Barry,  9526  Pico  Blvd  ,  Los  Angeles,  CA 
90035,(310)276-9977  80-81  Saratoga  Sectional 
sofas:  armless  section  (#1801),  corner  section 
(#1831),  to  the  trade  at  Donghia  Furniture  &  Tex- 
tiles, for  showrooms  (800)  366-4442  Webbing 
chairs,  part  of  Vicente  Wolf  Classic  Collection  for 
Niedermaier,  to  the  trade  at  Mirak,  Los  Angeles;  for 
other  Niedermaier  dealers  (312)  528-8123  Syca- 
more coffee  table,  lacquered  linen/maple  table,  by 
Barbara  Barry,  to  order  from  Barbara  Barry  (see 
above)  Masai  sisal  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Decora- 
tive Carpets,  Los  Angeles  (310)  657-8840.  Cartoc- 
cio  glass  vase  on  coffee  table,  by  Fontana  Arte,  at 
Diva,  Los  Angeles  (310)  278-3191,  for  other  Fon- 
tana Arte  dealers  (2 1 2)477-3 1 88  82  Model  550  re- 
frigerator, with  customized  stainless-steel  panels, 
by  Sub-Zero,  for  dealers  (800)  222-7820  Selected 
stainless-steel  appliances,  by  Gaggenau,  for  deal- 
ers (617)  255-1766.  Custom  stainless-steel  cabi- 
nets and  counters,  by  Arthur  Enckson  Architects, 
to  order  from  Arthur  Enckson  Architects  (see 
above)  Embossed  stainless-steel  door,  by  Arm- 
strong Forms  &  Surfaces,  for  dealers  (805)  969- 
7721  83  Custom  limestone/steel  table,  by  Arthur 
Enckson,  to  order  from  Arthur  Erickson  Architects 
(see  above)  Toledo  aluminum  chairs,  by  Jorge 
Pensi,  to  the  trade  at  KnollStudio,  division  of  Knoll 
Group,  for  showrooms  (800)  223-1354  Quantum 
patio  furniture,  by  Richard  Frinier  for  Brown  Jordan, 
to  order  at  Berk's,  Los  Angeles,  for  other  Brown  Jor- 
dan dealers  (501 )  523-4336  84  English  cotton  bed 
linens,  by  Peter  Reed,  at  Golden  Goose,  Mendoci- 
no (707)  937-4655  Sycamore  desk  chair,  by  Bar- 
bara Barry,  to  order  from  Barbara  Barry  (see 
above)  Sutton  easy  chair  (#4541)  and  ottoman 
(#4500),  both  in  Donghia  cotton  chenille,  to  the 
trade  at  Donghia  Furniture  (see  above)  85  Custom 
stainless-steel  vanity,  limestone  tub,  glass  shower, 
by  Arthur  Erickson  Architects,  to  order  from  Arthur 
Erickson  Architects  (see  above) 
HAUT  COUTURIER 

Pages  94-101  Decoration,  by  Robert  Couturier, 
57  East  73  St  ,  New  York,  NY  10021,  (212)  517- 
7676.  Upholstery,  by  Upholstery  Unlimited,  NYC 
(212)  924-1230  Selected  antiques,  through  Alex- 
ander di  Carcaci,  London  (71)  351-0931  94 
Charme  viscose/silk  taffeta  (#9821 7)  for  curtain,  to 
the  trade  at  Scalamandre,  for  showrooms  (212) 
980-3888  95  Chandelier,  by  R  W  Russell,  similar 
to  order  from  Stubbs  Books  &  Prints,  NYC  (212) 
772-3120  96-97  Banquette,  club  chairs,  to  order 
from  Robert  Couturier  (see  above)  Raphael  Dam- 
ask silk  on  banquette  and  pillows,  to  the  trade  at 
Brunschwig  &  Fils,  for  showrooms  (212)  838-7878 
98  Bed  and  bed  pillows,  to  order  from  Robert  Cou- 
turier (see  above)  Nassau  Cotton  Velvet  for  foot- 
board, to  the  trade  at  Hinson  &  Co. ,  for  showrooms 
(212)  475-4100  Bedspread,  at  Dampierre  &  Co  . 
NYC  (212)  966-5474  Decatur  silk  taffeta  (#99004) 
for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Scalamandre  (see 
above)   99  Sofa,  to  order  from  Robert  Couturier 


(see  above)  Gnmani  cotton  on  sofa,  by  JAB  Col- 
lection, to  the  trade  at  Stroheim  &  Romann,  for 
showrooms  (718)  706-7000  Mahogany/silk 
screen,  to  order  from  Robert  Couturier  (see 
above)  Secretary,  similar  at  Niall  Smith  Antiques. 
NYC (21 2) 255-0660  Valenti Stripe silkfor curtains, 
to  the  trade  at  Kirk-Brummel,  for  showrooms  (212) 
477-8590  Spanish  Empire  chair,  late  1880s  En- 
glish rug,  similar  at  Juan  Portela  Antiques.  NYC 
(212)  650-0085  Damas  Charles  X  cotton/silk  on 
chair,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House,  for  show- 
rooms (212)  752-2890  100  Octagonal  table  with 
antique  mirror  top.  dining  chairs.Von/wood  con- 
sole table,  mirrored  screen,  caned  sofa,  to  order 
from  Robert  Couturier  (see  above).  Candelabra,  by 
R  W  Russell,  similar  to  order  from  Stubbs  (see 
above)  Rayon  taffeta  for  curtain,  to  the  trade  at  Old 
World  Weavers,  for  showrooms  (212)  355-7186 
Velours  Uni  silk  velvet  on  chairs,  to  the  trade  at 
Clarence  House  (see  above).  Applause  cotton  vel- 
vet on  sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Gretchen  Bellinger,  for 
showrooms  (518)  235-2828  Lenore  Faille  Taffetas 
acetate  on  sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see 
above)  1930s  Venetian  glass/mirror  sconces,  sim- 
ilar at  Juan  Portela  (see  above)  Upholstered  day- 
bed  with  bolster  and  pillows,  to  order  from  Robert 
Couturier  (see  above)  Viscose/silk  (#1859)  on 
daybed,  to  the  trade  at  Christopher  Hyland,  for 
showrooms  (212)  688-6121.  Electrified  Indian- 
style  bedside  table  with  rice  paper  insets,  straw 
marquetry  writing  table,  mirrored  screen,  curtains, 
to  order  from  Robert  Couturier  (see  above)  101 
Chairs,  Midnight  Sky  wool  carpet,  table  lamps,  to 
order  from  Robert  Couturier  (see  above) 
FLORIDA  FUN  HOUSE 

Pages  102-07  Design,  by  William  Diamond  De- 
sign, 870  Lafayette  St  ,  Suite  1510,  New  York,  NY 
10012.  (212)  966-8892  Project  architect,  Robert 
Tuthill  of  Tuthill  &  Vick  Architecture,  1330  South- 
east Fourth  Ave  ,  Suite  F,  Fort  Lauderdale,  FL 
33316;  (305)  527-0007  Contracting,  by  R  S.  Tor- 
gerson  &  Assocs  ,  General  Contractors,  10681 
Boca  Entrada  Blvd.,  Boca  Raton.  FL  33428;  (407) 
483-9155  102-03  One-of-a-kind  hand-painted 
screens,  from  Tom  Slaughter,  NYC  (212)  226- 
7036  Martinique  cotton  (#7800-32)  for  trim  on  pil- 
lows, sofa,  chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Donghia  Textiles, 
for  showrooms  (800)  366-4442  Sailcloth  (#T7348) 
(without  quilting)  on  furniture,  to  the  trade  at  Deco- 
rators Walk,  for  showrooms  (516)  249-31 00  Tahiti 
wool  (#140/50)  (without  quilting)  on  wood  chairs, 
to  the  trade  at  Unika  Vaev  USA,  for  showrooms 
(914)  365-2500  Custom  handwoven  wool  carpet, 
designed  by  William  Diamond  Design,  to  order 
from  Allegro  Rug  Weaving  Co  ,  for  dealers  (800) 
783-1784.  Custom  lacquered-wood  coffee  table, 
designed  by  William  Diamond  Design,  similar  to 
the  trade  to  order  at  Ron  Seff,  for  showrooms  (212) 
935-0970  104  Yacht,  similar  at  Gargoyles,  NYC 
(212)  255-0135.  Philadelphia  (215)  629-1700  Ibi- 
za  chaise  longues  by  pool  (custom  cushions  not  in- 
cluded), from  Tnconfort,  for  dealers  (212)  685- 
7035  105  Custom  rattan  furniture,  designed  by 
William  Diamond  Design,  similar  to  the  trade  to  or- 
der from  Bielecky  Brothers,  for  information  (212) 
753-2355  Martinique  cotton  (#7800-32,  #7800- 
20)  (two  colors)  on  furniture  and  for  trim,  to  the 
trade  at  Donghia  Textiles  (see  above)  Custom 
Woven  West  wool  carpet,  to  the  trade  at  Stark  Car- 
pet, for  showrooms  (212)  752-9000  Ladder,  from 
Putnam,  NYC  (212)  226-5147  106  Antique  uphol- 
stered bench,  similar  at  French  Antique  Shop,  New 
Orleans  (504)  524-9861  Newport  Stripe  cotton  on 
bench,  from  Clifford  Stephens,  to  the  trade  at  Ian 
Crawford,  NYC,  for  other  Clifford  Stephens  show- 
rooms (213)  653-0101  Chesterfield  sofa,  to  cus- 
tom order  at  George  Smith  Sofas  &  Chairs.  NYC 
(212)  226-4747  Tick  Tick  cotton  (#P36663)  on 
sofa,  to  the  trade  at  Decorators  Walk  (see  above) 
Matelasse  Croisillon  cotton  (#3548)  on  club  chair, 
at  Pierre  Deux,  for  information  (800)  874-3773 
Custom  braided  wool  carpet,  designed  by  William 
Diamond  Design,  custom  hand-crocheted  bed 
coverlet,  fabricated  by  Lucia  Karge  for  Art  Under- 
foot, to  order  from  Art  Underfoot.  Dept  0807-0592. 


12  Godfrey  Rd  ,  Upper  Montclair,  NJ  07043,  (201 1 
744-41 71  Vase  of  flowers  framed  wallpaper  cutouj 
from  1829  design,  to  the  trade  at  Zuber  et  Cie,  foi 
showrooms  (212)  486-9226.  Framing,  by  Loww 
NYC  (212)  861-8585.  Custom  swing-arm  sconce* 
in  bedrooms,  to  the  trade  at  Ann-Morris  Antiques1 
NYC  (212)  755-3308  Matte  glazed  ceramic  6"  tile] 
in  sterling  silver  and  snow  mist,  from  American  Old 
an  Tile  Co  ,  for  dealers  (215)  855- 1111.  Terry  clotl 
heart  towels  (#5255J),  from  D.  Porthault  &  Co.,  foj 
stores  (212)  688-1660  107  Custom-color  Malmai. 
son  Stripe  wallpaper,  to  the  trade  at  Christophe, 
Hyland,  for  showrooms  (212)  688-6121   Victoria, 
chair,  similar  at  Newel  Art  Galleries,  NYC  (21a 
758-1970    Terry  cloth  towels:  multicolorei 
(#5685B),  clover  (#5647C),  from  Porthault  (sel 
above).  Wall  plaque  (#450),  to  order  at  Architecj 
tural  Sculpture,  NYC  (21 2)  431-5873 
TEN  DAYS  IN  MOSCOW 
Pages  108-15  Decoration,  by  Mathieu  &  Ray 
1  rue  de  Mule  Noire,  13100  Aix-en-Provence;  (42] 
26-58-20,  fax  (42)  26-86-58   111  Chairs,  antle' 
shaped  hooks,  Branch  forged-iron  hanging  lamp 
Aix  Check  linen  throw,  to  order  from  Mathieu  &  R, 
(see  above)  112  Vague  linen  curtains,  silver  be 
to  order  from  Mathieu  &  Ray  (see  above)   Gla: 
tumblers,  at  Baccarat,  for  stores  (212)  826-410 
1 13  Chrome  Ara  desk  lamp,  by  Philippe  Starckd 
Flos,  for  stores  (516)  549-2745   114-15  Lucre 
coated  wallpaper,  by  Mathieu  &  Ray,  to  the  trade 
Donghia  Textiles,  for  showrooms  (800)  366-444 
Vague  linen  bedspread  with;wool  applique,  too 
der  from  Mathieu  &  Ray  (see  above).  Calida  pare 
ment/chrome  lamps,  by  Pete  Sans,  at  Espa1 
Lumiere,  Paris  (1 )  42-77-47-71 
DRAWN  TO  THE  SEA 
Page  1 16  Polka-dot  twill  bustier  (#6230A),  by  Loi 
is  DellOlio  for  Anne  Klein  Collection  Summer  1 99: 
at  Anne  Klein  Boutique,  Manhasset  (516)  36 
9343  1 1 8-23  Carpentry,  by  Copper  Lantern,  0 
Greenwich  (203)  637-3553  120  Victorian  scalloi 
edged  tilt-top  table,  similar  at  Challiss  House.  S; 
Francisco  (415)  863-1566.  Round  tilt-top  tabl 
similar  at  Mill  House  Antiques,  Woodbury  (20 
263-3446   Victorian  wood/papier-mache  tabl 
similar  at  Nininger  &  Co.,  Woodbury  (203)  26 
4661  Brittany  handmade  needlepoint  wool  rug, 
S  Chapell,  NYC  (212)  744-7872.  Giovanna  Prii 
mosaic  drawnwork  hand-embroidered  linen  f 
curtains  and  chairs,  by  Paper  White,  for  ston 
send  a  SASE  to  Paper  White,  Box  956,  Fairfax,  C 
94978.  George  III  wing  chair,  tripod  table,  similar 
Hyde  Park  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  477-0033.  1i 
1 6th-  through  1 8th-century  pillows,  similar  at  Ker 
shire  Gallery,  NYC  (212)  673-6644.  Vitrimont  Ve' 
dure  cotton/viscose  rayon  tapestry  on  banquet 
to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fils,  for  showrooi 
(212)  838-7878.  English  tortoiseshell/wood 
caddies  on  shelves,  similar  at  Sallea  Antiqir 
New  Canaan  (203)  972-1050   Crystal  candl 
sticks,  at  Baccarat.  NYC  (212)  826-4100  Engli 
silver  biscuit  tin,  c.  1870,  similar  at  S  Wyler,  N' 
(212)  879-9848   122-23  Lim  Menggala  Indoi 
sian  cotton  batik  for  sofa  pillows,  Bahoon  Roya] 
cotton  (#330-20)  for  sofa  cushions,  to  the  trade 
China  Seas,  for  showrooms  (2 1 2)  752-5555. 
ARTFUL  ADOBE 
Pages  130-37  Laura  Carpenter  Fine  Art,  3<] 
Read  St  ,  Santa  Fe,  NM  87501;  (505)  986-909 
Gallery  restoration  and  expansion,  by  Phillips/F| 
burn  Assocs ,  3800  Mam  St ,  Suite  B.  Dallas 
75226,  (214)  826-3067. 130  No.  3  granite  trianc 
lar  tables  with  steel  base  on  casters,  by  Rei  Kaw| 
kubo.  to  order  at  Comme  des  Gargons,  NYC  (21. 
219-0660  132  Le  Corbusier  lounge  chairs  (#L 
2),  to  the  trade  at  Atelier  International,  for  she 
rooms  (718)  392-0300  133  Custom  #1  rolling 
der  and  hardware,  to  order  from  Putnam  Rolli 
Ladder  Company,  NYC  (212)  226-5147  134Sa 
sar  table  lamp  with  gold  glass-beaded  shade,  frc 
Leucos  Lighting,  for  dealers  (800)  832-3360. 13 
37  Sarasar  floor  lamps  with  opaline  glass-bead 
shades,  from  Leucos  (see  above) 
CHARLESTON  NEOCLASSICAL 
Pages  1 38-45  Selected  antiques,  similar  at  Per 
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itiques,  194  King  St.,  Charleston,  SC  29401, 
33)  723-2724  1 38-39  Bentley  cotton/rayon  moi- 
stripe  (#46954)  on  couch,  side  armchairs,  arm- 
air  backs,  to  the  trade  at  Stroheim  &  Romann,  for 
owrooms  (718)  706-7000.  Custom-color  Valeria 
n  cotton/silk  lampas  (#97075)  on  armchairs,  to 
3  trade  at  Scalamandre,  for  showrooms  (212) 
0-3888.  142  Custom-color  Valeria  Medallion 
tton/silk  lampas  (#97076)  on  armchairs,  to  the 
de  at  Scalamandre  (see  above) 
DDERNISM  ON  THE  FARM 
iges  146-53  Decoration,  by  Christian  Liaigre  of 
instian  Liaigre,  1 22  rue  de  Grenelle,  75007  Paris; 
45-56-16-42.  146  Canvas-slipcovered  chairs, 

flffee  table,  picture  hooks,  oak  sofa  at  left,  leather 
oman  at  right,  chestnut  chairs,  oak/ebony  desk, 

Jificial  wood  frames  above  desk,  to  order  at 

liristian  Liaigre  Showroom,  61  rue  de  Varenne, 
007  Paris;  (1 )  47-53-78-76.  Custom-color  round 
ramie  ashtray,  by  David  Hicks,  to  order  at  David 

!:ks  France,  Paris  (1)  43-26-00-67.  147  Nagato 
iols,  oak  table,  Nagato  stool  model,  footed  ped- 


estal, to  order  at  Christian  Liaigre  Showroom  (see 
above).  Steel/recycled-paper  lamp,  by  Christian 
Liaigre,  at  Mirak,  for  dealers  (713)  784-1 400.  Wood 
frames,  to  order  from  Eric  Lagarde,  Paris  (1 )  42-22- 
44-18.  148  High-back  chestnut  bench,  curved- 
back  iroko  benches,  to  order  at  Christian  Liaigre 
Showroom  (see  above)  149  Glass  globe  lights,  by 
David  Hicks,  at  David  Hicks  France  (see  above) 
150  Linen-covered  sofa  and  chair,  oak/linen  coffee 
table,  chestnut  side  table  by  fireplace,  sycamore/ 
ebony  chair  by  tub,  to  order  at  Christian  Liaigre 
Showroom  (see  above)  151  Iroko/sycamoretable 
in  kitchen,  to  order  at  Christian  Liaigre  Showroom 
(see  above)  Custom  flax  on  top  of  armoire,  to  order 
from  Christian  Tortu,  Paris  (1)  43-26-02-56  Mi- 
chelle viscose/cotton  stripe  for  curtains,  to  the 
trade  at  Manuel  Canovas,  for  showrooms  (212) 
486-9230  Scarborough  cotton  damask  on  bed,  at 
Lauer,  Paris  (1)  42-60-61-16  Upholstered  bench, 
to  order  at  Christian  Liaigre  Showroom  (see 
above)  152-53  Bed,  table,  chair,  to  order  at  Chris- 
tian Liaigre  Showroom  (see  above). 


GREAT  IDEAS 

Page  1 55  Bulb  arrangement,  by  Renny,  NYC  (212) 
288-7000.  Evergreen  planting,  by  VSF,  NYC  (212) 
206-7236;  cedar  window  box,  $5-$10,  by  Howard 
Abbott  of  Abbott's  Sawmill,  Hammonton  (609)  561  - 
0303.  Aquarium  planting,  by  Edwina  vonGal  &  Co. , 
Landscape  Design,  Long  Island  City  (718)  706- 
6007  by  appt.  Herb  and  vegetable  planting,  by 
Pure  Madderlake,  NYC  (212)  941-7770;  com- 
pressed-plastic window  box,  $50,  by  Chris  Peter- 
son of  CAUI,  Southampton  (516)  369-1953  156 
Zen  landscape,  by  Salou,  NYC  (212)  595-9604  To- 
piary arrangement,  by  Dorothy  Wako  for  Beautiful 
Flowers,  NYC  (212)  686-5569  by  appt.  Fern  plant- 
ing, by  Larkspur,  NYC  (212)  727-0587  Cactus  ar- 
rangement, by  Curtis  Godwin,  NYC  (212)  279- 
6702;  weather-resistant  cedar  window  box,  $30, 
by  Mrs.  McGregor's  Garden  Shop,  Arlington  (703) 
528-8773  Miniature  rose  planting,  by  Michael 
George,  NYC  (212)  751-0689;  cast-iron  window 
box,  $600,  from  Treillage,  NYC  (21 2)  535-2288. 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 


AVAILABLE  AT:  DAVID  ORGELL  ,  BEV 

MICHON  &  CRAIG  INTERIORS.  SAN  ANTONIO,  T> 

RlflfitREtb,  NJ  •  RICH'S,  ATLAN 


■■■-, 


\ Tor  more  infoVmation  on  the  Design  Guild  line  of  Lighting 


I  HILLS  •  FAMOUS  BARR,  GALLERtA,  ST.  LOUIS,  MO 
PVIVIAN,  BETHESDA,  M0   REGIUS  FINE  HOME  FURNISHINGS, 
A   SPACE  CREATIONS  OF  AMERICA,  NY,  NY 


YORK 


HIGHPOINT 


■stive  Accessories  or  the  name  of  the  retailer  nearest  you  call  (212)  532-2888 
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Heir's  Own  Legacy 

(Continued  from  page  127)  he  had 
bought  a  few  years  back — burned  up, 
shordy  before  the  sale,  in  a  fire  at  a 
London  warehouse. 

Billy's  extravagance  expressed  itself 
in  clothes  as  well  as  furniture.  I  will 
never  forget  his  arrival  at  my  house  in 


the  country  one  bitter  winter's  day,  fit- 
ted out — all  six  foot  four  of  him — like  a 
boyar,  in  a  sable-lined  overcoat  down 
to  the  ground  and  a  towering  sable  hat 
that  dwarfed  his  companions.  Billy 
even  managed  to  turn  the  vestiges  of 
his  terminal  operations  to  advantage. 
Instead  of  hiding  his  scarred  face  in 
shame,  he  flaunted  it  like  the  badge  of 
courage  it  was  by  tying  his  head  in  pi- 


ratical bandannas.  (A  dislike  of  passir 
unperceived  was  yet  another  legaq 
from  his  adoptive  father.)  Trust  Bil 
to  go  out  in  style,  planning  parties-' 
not  the  least  of  them  a  lavish  funer! 
with  a  full-scale  performance  of  M-! 
zart's  Requiem  in  his  local  church  fcl 
lowed  by  a  sumptuous  reception — u' 
to  the  very  end  of  his  feckless,  reckles' 
but  by  no  means  friendless  life.  A 


Ten  Days  in  Moscow 

(Continued  from  page  113)  excruciating 
aesthetic  deliberations  to  be  made,  no 
creative  flights  of  fancy  to  be  charted, 
no  exquisite  little  fetishistic  details  to  be 
worked  out.  Ironically,  they  found  it 
liberating  not  to  labor  over  styles,  fin- 
ishes, fabrics,  patterns,  furniture,  and 
carpets  in  a  city  where  there  are  no 
available  styles,  finishes,  fabrics,  pat- 
terns, furniture,  and  carpets  to  be  la- 
bored over.  In  Moscow,  as  Brochet 
says,  "there  is  no  way  to  buy  furniture. 
Antiques  stores  do  not  exist,  and  the 
furniture  stores  that  aren't  empty  offer 
awful  new  pieces  that  you  might  even- 
tually buy  if  you  queue  all  night — not 
recommended  in  winter." 

Life,  at  least  in  terms  of  shopping,  is 
that  clear-cut.  "There  are  no  'in  the 
meantime'  choices,"  explains  Ray. 
"There  is  no  waiting  until  that  special 
piece  catches  your  eye.  We  couldn't 
worry  if  in  searching  for  bookshelves, 


for  example,  those  bookshelves  might 
be  well  proportioned  or  well  finished. 
There  were  no  such  questions  of  aes- 
thetic or  theoretic  desires  to  be  ad- 
dressed simply  because  there  were  no 
bookshelves  to  be  found  in  Moscow — 
not  new,  not  antique,  certainly  not  cus- 
tom-made. Nothing."  In  such  in- 
stances, and  there  were  many,  Mathieu 
and  Ray  showed  themselves  to  be  mas- 
ters of  the  ad  hoc.  They  worked  with 
what  they  found,  which,  in  the  case  of 
the  bookshelves,  was  a  set  of  chairs  with 
seats  that  serve  quite  comfortably  for 
stacked  books.  Which,  in  the  case  of 
bedside  tables,  was  a  pair  of  artist's  ea- 
sels. Which,  in  the  case  of  door  han- 
dles, was  leather  luggage  straps. 

Although  it's  true  that  the  aesthetic 
foundation  of  Brochet's  apartment 
came  packed  in  crates  Mathieu  and 
Ray  sent  from  France,  the  contents  of 
those  crates — a  few  rolls  of  wallpaper,  a 
few  bolts  of  fabric,  a  few  lighting  fix- 
tures, a  few  cast-aluminum  curtain 
hooks,  a  few  steel  chairs — constituted 


little  more  than  an  armature  for  tl 
four  rooms.  Only  by  scouring  tl 
streets  and  shops  and  auctions  of  Mo 
cow  with  Aniouchka's  guidance  and 
this-will-do-fine  open-mindedness  d 
Mathieu  and  Ray  accomplish  what  th< 
went  to  Moscow  to  accomplish.  Whk 
was  to  do  in  ten  days  what  they  wou 
normally  do  in  a  year. 

And  if  the  results  are  a  little  rough 
around  the  edges  than  admirers  ( 
Mathieu  and  Ray  have  come  to  expec' 
they  do  not  lack  in  either  the  imagin 
tion  or  ingenuity  that  are  the  hallmar 
of  their  work.  Nor,  despite  the  in 
posed  haste,  do  Brochet's  rooms  la< 
the  decorators'  dreamy  figurative  w; 
paintings.  One  especially  evocati 
frieze  adorns  the  young  publisher's  c 
fice.  Mathieu  and  Ray  painted  the  re 
of  stylized  swimmers  after  an  afte 
noon  dip  in  the  Moscow  public  po( 
Or  so  they  say.  For  my  money,  the  tn 
source  of  inspiration  lies  a  bit  farth: 
from  Red  Square,  under  the  plaij 
Vendome  at  the  Ritz  Hotel.  A 


o 


Charleston  House 


(Continued  from  page  142)  Victorian 
garden  ornament  at  New  York's  26th 
Street  flea  market  was  an  ancient 
Greek  votive  figure.  It's  now  part  of 
her  small  antiquities  collection. 

The  Kelloggs  buy  wherever  they  go: 
the  Marche  aux  Puces,  "Egypt,  to  look 
at  pyramids,  Mexico — to  look  at  pyra- 
mids." But  nothing,  when  it's  that  far 
away,  "that  we  can't  take  on  the  plane." 
They  used  to  haunt  the  auction  houses 
"back  before  they  got  so  dressy  and 
started  doing  research"  and  when  the 
phrase  "Everything  has  to  go"  from 
heirloom-phobic  decorators  resulted 
in  staggering  house  sales. 

In  Charleston  they  limit  themselves 


to  a  250-mile  radius — Asheville,  Sa- 
vannah, Myrtle  Beach.  "The  big  event 
of  our  month  is  the  flea  market  across 
the  street  at  Gaillard  Auditorium,"  says 
Claire.  A  flea  market  Regency  chair — 
whether  English  or  American  is  still  up 
for  grabs — with  an  uncommon  quiver- 
and-bow  back  stands  patiently  on  the 
stair  landing,  waiting  for  the  Kelloggs 
to  decide  where  to  put  it.  In  Claire's 
"country  French"  bedroom?  On  the  ze- 
bra-pattern rug  in  the  library?  Against 
a  salmon-colored  wall  in  the  guest 
room  or  the  eighteenth-century  Chi- 
nese wallpaper  in  the  entrance  hall?  Is 
there  room  at  all?  To  take  care  of  over- 
flow, the  Kelloggs  opened  an  antiques 
shop  five  years  ago — Period  Antiques 
is  also  a  "good  excuse  for  buying  things 
I  like,"  Claire  says. 


When  the  Kelloggs  do  invento 
though,  they  can't  include  the  tin  | 
that  came  with  their  house.  That,  ar 
several  feet  of  brickwork,  blew  off  durl 
ing  Hurricane  Hugo.  Water  pounU 
down  through  all  three  floors.  Th™ 
were  able  to  repair  most  of  the  damag) 
"We  never  did  find  the  roof,"  sail 
Claire.  "Maybe,"  she  says,  "we  shourf 
just  move  to  Santa  Fe."  Then  she  lool 
at  her  furniture  (so  wrong  for  the  d 
sert),  at  camellias  floating  in  the  Fren'j 
ormolu  bowl  on  the  Regency  breakfc! 
table.  They'd  miss  the  Spoleto  FestiU' 
and  the  latest  talk  about  who's  flock!)} 
to  Charleston  for  the  architecture  ai 
the  weather.  "South  Carolina  hasii 
changed  much  at  all,"  says  The Princelt 
Tides's  Tom  Wingo.  "It's  still  the  goj 
damn  cultural  center  of  the  world." 
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lorida  Fun  House 


Irntinued  from  page  106)  one  decorat- 
1  with  a  moon,  the  other  with  a  star; 
fiyond  their  rustling  contents  you 

ght  well  find  a  lion  and  a  witch.  The 
liister  bedroom,  meanwhile,  has  an 
,  ult  quality  of  carefree  romance. 

Diamond  and  Baratta  replaced  all 
1  -  windows  with  sliding  glass  doors  so 
ijit  you  can  go  outside  from  any  room. 
'jiey  kept  the  glazing  in  scale  with  the 
fuse;  the  rooms  have  splendid  views, 
lit  you  know  when  you  are  inside  and 
wen  you  are  outside.  Set  in  a  commu- 
|y  that  was  artificial  in  its  conception 
HJi  realization,  the  house  plays  with 


artifice.  Antiques  are  covered  in  mod- 
ern fabrics,  while  new  pieces  refer  to 
the  past.  The  designers  created  furni- 
ture for  the  family  room  which  recalls 
boat  furnishings  of  the  1920s,  but  they 
also  installed  a  brass  sink  in  an  enor- 
mous cupboard  from  a  Victorian  pan- 
try, had  it  painted  white,  and  filled  its 
shelves  with  the  owner's  collection  of 
Fiesta  ware.  Tall  things  are  short,  short 
things  are  tall;  the  house  has  an  air  of 
caprice  about  it. 

The  owners  are  warm,  curious,  and 
full  of  the  joy  of  life.  They  are  also  peo- 
ple of  substance — there  is  nothing  triv- 
ial or  foolish  about  their  exuberance. 
Diamond  and  Baratta  have  interpret- 
ed them  well  because  the  house,  for  all 


its  whimsy,  is  full  of  thought.  There  is  a 
reason  for  everything.  The  house 
functions  for  a  middle-aged  couple 
watching  TV  together,  for  a  visit  from 
the  grandchildren,  for  a  little  party  for 
neighbors,  and  for  a  splashy  dinner  for 
twenty.  It's  a  good  house  for  the  good 
life  that  is  lived  in  it. 

At  one  point  the  designers  painted 
the  exterior  in  the  same  primary  colors 
they  used  to  such  splendid  effect  in- 
side. When  neighbors  complained,  the 
owners  agreed  to  return  to  quieter 
tones.  "You  have  to  understand,"  the 
owner  said,  "I'm  living  in  a  very  beige 
community  here."  And  she  shrugged 
in  the  nonchalant  way  that  a  rainbow 
might  shrug  off  a  sky  full  of  clouds.  A 


,  rtful  Adobe 


{mtinued  from  page  135)  original  pio- 
|r  who  prodded  Dallas's  underuti- 
lid  warehouse  district,  Deep  Ellum, 
|p  new  life  as  an  arts-driven  neigh- 
tlrhood  of  galleries,  clubs,  restau- 
riits,  and  lofts. 


Surveying  Carpenter's  budding  uni- 
verse on  Read  Street,  it  is  easy  to  imag- 
ine the  Carpenter  family  imperative  at 
work.  The  surrounding  Guadalupe 
neighborhood,  an  offbeat  locally  ori- 
ented place,  seems  ripe  for  something 
to  happen.  Carpenter  may  have 
depressurized  in  moving  to  Santa  Fe — 
"I'm  not  trying  to  change  the  world 


anymore  and  make  everybody  see  the 
way  I  see,"  says  the  woman  who  seems 
gratified  that  in  her  new  gallery  she  can 
put  on  shows  of  two  solitary  paintings  if 
she  chooses.  But  Guadalupe  may  never 
be  the  same,  because  Carpenter  still 
sounds  like,  well,  a  Carpenter.  "I'm 
happiest,"  she  says,  "when  I'm  building 
something."  A 
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Master  colorists  reveal  their  secrets  for 
capturing  the  warmth  of  nature's  colors. 

Donald  Kaufman  and  Taffy  Dahl,  profiled 
recently  in  HG,  show  you  how  to  create 
26  luminous  palettes  for  the  walls  of  your  home, 

inspired  by 
nature's  shimmer- 
ing hues  and  the 
changing  play  of 
light  and  shadow. 
The  authors  share 
their  mixing  tech- 
niques, recipes  and 
secrets  so  you  can 
add  fresh  color 
and  nuance  to 
every  living  space 
— from  farmhouse 
to  penthouse. 
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AT    LARGE 


Opening  a  door  with 
a  baby  in  one  arm 
and  a  bag  of  grocer- 
ies in  the  other  is  eas- 
ier if  the  door  handle 
is  a  lever  rather  than 
a  knob.  Similarly, 


Can  you  program  your 
VCR?  Don't  feel  bad. 
Neither  can  Dr.  Fechtner 


getting  your  tennis  shoes  on  when  you're  in  a  hurry 
when  you're  a  child  or  when  you're  a  grown-up  with  ar- 
thritis— is  easier  if  your  tennis  shoes  have  Velcro  closures 
rather  than  laces.  You  might  also  like  to  know  that  you 
stand  a  better  chance  of  inserting  side  one  of  your  tape  of 
Tina  Turner's  greatest  hits  in  your  car  cassette  player 
without  running  off  the  road  if  you've  taped  Tina  on  a 
Maxell  brand  cassette  because  Maxell  brand  cassettes 
feature  a  kind  of  braille-for-beginners  code:  one  raised 
dot  on  side  one,  two  raised  dots  on  side  two.  A  detail  that 
comes  in  handy  even  if  you  happen  not  to  drive  a  car — 
even  if  you  happen,  say,  to  be  blind  and  like  to  listen  to 
Tina  Turner's  greatest  hits  at  home. 

These  helpful  hints  come  courtesy  of 
Daniel  Fechtner,  a  thirty-one-year-old 
physiatrist  (as  specialists  in  rehabilitation 
medicine  are  called)  who  invited  me  up  to 
his  office  at  Columbia  Presbyterian  Medical 
Center  in  Manhattan  to  talk  about  what  he 
and  fellow  advocates  call  "universal  design," 
a  generic  term  that  encompasses  everything 
from  architecture  and  graphics  to  furniture 
and  household  products.  "The  environ- 
ment that  most  people  live  and  work  in  is 
very  unfriendly  to  anyone  with  any  type  of 
physical  limitation,"  began  the  young  doc- 
tor, who  bears  an  uncanny  resemblance  to 
the  child  that  George  Washington  and 
Whistler's  mother  never  had.  He  then 

'Design  or  designed  objects 

can  either  put  up  a  barrier 

reeled  off  a  long  list  of  hostile  elements  in  everyday  life — 
from  the  I-defy-you-to-read-this  tiny,  no-contrast  type- 
face on  stereo  equipment  to  the  Cocoa  Krispies  seven 
feet  up  in  the  supermarket  stratosphere. 

"Universal  design  argues  that  as  many  people  as  possi- 
ble should  be  able  to  use  a  building  or  product,  if  not  in 
an  equal  way,  at  least  in  an  equivalent  way,"  explained 
Fechtner,  adding  that  "as  many  people  as  possible"  in- 
cludes as  many  as  possible  of  the  somewhere  between  37 
and  43  million  Americans  known  as  PWDs,  or  people 
with  disabilities.  "Someone  who  can  do  everything  he  or 
she  wants  to  do  doesn't  have  a  disability,"  he  clarified. 
"And  that  really  is  a  key  concept:  design  or  designed  ob- 
jects can  either  put  up  a  barrier  or  take  one  down." 
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The  potential  power  of  design  as  a  democratic  t 
rather  than  an  elitist  exercise  in  aesthetics  explains  wrl 
after  Finishing  his  residency  in  1988,  Fechtner  enroll, 
in  industrial  design  classes  at  Pratt  Institute,  where 
now  serves  as  a  consultant  and  sometime  instruct 
"What  I'm  suggesting — and  what  I  try  to  teach  the  st 
dents  at  Pratt — is  that  designers  are  not  just  designi; 
for  themselves.  They  are  designing  for  a  wide  range 
end-users.  Accessibility  should  be  designed  in  from  t 
outset  because  everyone  has  some  type  of  limited  phyU 
cal  ability  at  some  time  in  their  life." 

Traditionally,  noted  Fechtner  with  a  hint  of  pricM 

"there  has  been  no  dialogue  between  medicine  and  ■ 

dustrial  design.  And  much  of  my  job  as  a  physiatrist  is  cfl 

vising  environments  that  enable  people  to  do  more  da 

to-day  things.  It's  an  ad  hoc  approach,  which  isn't  vel 

cost-efficient.  It  would  be  more  cost-en*i 
Daniel  Fechtner      .         .  r  .  .      .  ,      •  , 

raises  design        cient  it  designers  designed  with  a  more  i 

consciousness,    alistic  view  of  the  end-user.  It  would  ben 

much  better  if  you  coiij 

just  go  to  Sears  or  Kma?) 

and  buy  kitchenwap 

that  is  easy  to  hold,  eal 

to  use.  It's  not  just  abJ 

wheelchairs,"  he  ccm 

tinued,  "it's  about  fuH 

niture.  How  doesll 

pregnant  woman  get  (■ 

of  a  low  deep  chair  wj| 

no  arms?  How  do  yoB 

grandparents  do  it?  ■ 

about  easy-to-turn-B 

computers;  it's  aboB 

easy-to-open  windovB 

it's  about  little  things  tlfaf 

make  a  big  differencB 

For  example?  "If  youB 

trying  to  wash  your  f<l 

in  the  shower,  you  stal 

a  better  chance  of  doil 

a  better  job  without  falling  if  there's  a  bench.  This  applB 

if  you  happen  to  be  thirty-one,  like  me,  or  eighty-one. 

And  then  Dr.  Fechtner  hit  upon  a  subject  close  to  i 

heart:  "Take  a  look  at  VCR  programming.  It's  not  t 

fault  of  millions  of  Americans  that  they're  unable  to 

cord  Matlock  reruns.  It's  the  fault  of  the  designers  a 

the  engineers.  They  screwed  up.  Why  not  design  a  V( 

that  a  two-year-old  can  operate?  It  would  be  simple  s 

safe."  On  a  more  positive  note,  Fechtner  pointed  out  t 

Optonica  offers  a  VCR  with  a  voice  synthesizer  that  "tz 

you  through  programming."  I  asked  if  Fechtner  likes  U 

ing  machines — talking  cars,  talking  automatic  tellers,  U 

ing  appliances.  "No,  I  don't,"  he  said.  "But  if  I  couldn't  i 

I  think  I  would  like  them  a  lot."  Charles  Gain 
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Opera,  created  by  Thomas  Bastide,  1990. 


Then,  now,  forever. 


Bloomingdali 


* 'uftecl  Sofa  in  Lavalle  Velour 
s.antem  Handblock  Linen  Print 
stripe  Wallcovering 


An  additional  eleven 
Lee  Jofa  fabrics  and  trims 
complete  the  interior. 


Headquarters:  Carlstadt.  NJ,  Tel.  201  438  8444  Showroom:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas, 
Dania,  Denver,  Detroit,  High  Point,  Honolulu,  Houston  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Portland,  San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Washington,  D.C.,  Toronto,  London. 


Authentic  .Louis  Vuitton  luggage  and  accessories 

are  sold  only  at  these  exclusive  .Louis  Vuitton  shops 

and  at  select  department  stores. 
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Phoenix,  AZ  85016 
(602)954-0122 
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Lenox  Square 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)266-3674 
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1413  Walnut  Street 
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251  Worth  Avenue 
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NEW  JERSEY 

Riverside  Square 
Hackensack,  NJ  07601 
(201)489-4409 

The  Mall  at  Short  Hills 
Short  Hills,  NJ  07078 
(201)564-9788 


NEW  YORK 

49  East  57th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10022 
(212)371-6111 

Americana  Shopping  Center 
Manhasset,  NY  11030 
(516)365-4766 


TEXAS 

The  Galleria 
Dallas,  TX  75240 
(214)934-3637 

Galleria  II 
Houston,  TX  77056 
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VIRGINIA 
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Vienna,  VA  22182 
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24  Main  Street,  Palm  Passage 
St.  Thomas,  USVI  00801 
(809)774-3644 


BERMUDA 

Calypso 

Front  Street,  Hamilton  5 

(809)295-2112 


CANADA 

110  Bloor  Street,  West 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  2W7 
(416)968-3993 

Holt  Renfrew 
Pacific  Centre 
Vancouver,  BC  V7Y 1J2 
(604)687-4644 

Ogilvy 

1307  Rue  Sainte-Catherine  Ouest 

Montreal,  Quebec  H3G  1P7 

(514)849-6520 


MEXICO 

Alejandro  Dumas  No.  4,  Col.  Polanco 
Mexico,  D.F  11560 
(525)281-3010 
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For  additional  authorized 
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The  Noe  bag  in  red  and  blue  Epi  leather.  Full  of  the 
magic  of  the  great  voyages  of  yesteryear,  all  the  creations  of  Louis  Vuitton 
belong  to  the  realm  of  the  exceptional.  Made  in  the  tradition  of  the 
leatherworker's  craft,  they  refine  that  tradition  and  bear  witness  to  the 
high  standards  of  the  House  that  has  given  travel  its  stamp  of  nobility. 
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Strike  it  rich.  Every  day. 


Silver  puts  the  good  life  into  your  life... making  everyday  event 
seem  like  occasions.  That's  the  driving  idea  behind  the  celebrate! 
English  Sterling  Collection,  available  in  America  exclusively  a 
Fortunoff.  Each  piece  of  this  Hallmarked  sterling  flatware  i 
heavyweight  and  expertly  crafted  in  London  and  Sheffield,  England 
recognized  throughout  the  world  for  their  standards  of  quality.  And 
Fortunoff's  70  year  commitment  to  customer  service  guarantees  you 
money  back  if  you  are  not  completely  satisfied  with  your  purchase 
For  inquiries  about  these  and  hundreds  of  other  sterling  silve 
patterns,  or  for  a  complimentary  brochure,  call  our  custome 
service  department  at  800-937-4376  ext.66A/ 
Fifth  Avenue  and  Westbury,  NY;  Paramus.  Wayne  and  Woodbridge,  N 
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The  Eternal  Element  of  Style 


fortunoff 

the  source* 


MANUEL  CANOVAS 

Des  Gouts  et  des  Couleurs. 

D  &  D  BUILDING :  979  THIRD  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022.  TEL :  (212)  752  95  88 
\D.C.  8687  MELROSE  AVENUE, 


A  meadow 

path  leads 
to  an  Iowa 
farmhouse 
garden. 
Page  122. 


COVER  J ay  Griffith's 

pools ide  la ndsi  aping 

for  a  West  Hollywood 

house.  Page  86. 
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We  like  To  Think  The  V\brlc 

But  Actually,  It's  T: 


While  the  world  may  not 
have  been  created  expressly  for 
Jeep  Grand  Cherokee  Limited, 
our  engineers  designed  this 
revolutionary  new  4x4  as  if 
it  was.  They  gave  the  New  Jeep 
the  power,  strength,  and  cap- 


ability to  take  on  some  of  the 
world's  most  challenging  terrain. 
At  the  heart  of  the  New  Jeep 
is  Quadra-Trac^*  an  all-new  all- 
the-time  four-wheel  drive  system 
that  automatically  adjusts  itself 
to  changing  road  conditions. 


A  mighty  190  horsej 
engine  delivers  a  world 
power.  And  a  new  Quadr 
suspension  system  imp 
on-road  ride  and  hand! 
well  as  off- road  capabilii 

And  because  Jeep  ha 
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*QuadraTrac  optional  on  Grand  Cherokee  Base  and  Laredo  models.  Chrysler's  Owner's  Choice  Protection  Plan  includes:  7-year/70.000-mile  powertrain  protection  or  3-year/36,000-mile  bumper-to-bum 
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ives  Around  The  New  Jeep, 
her  Way  Around. 


liown  for  its  remarkable 
$o  conquer  new  ground, 
i;ineers  made  Jeep  Grand 
cee  the  first  sport  utility 
In  the  world  with  a  stan- 
dard driver's  side  air  bag. 
i  Four-wheel  anti-lock 


brakes,  an  exclusive  automatic 
temperature  control  system,  and 
a  remote  keyless  entry  system 
are  also  standard. 

For  further  information 
about  the  Jeep  Grand  Cherokee, 
call  1-800-JEEP-EAGLE. 


The  New  Jeep.  Nature  laid 
the  groundwork.  A  team  of  Jeep 
engineers  did  the  rest. 

There's  Only  One  Jeep®. 
Advantage:  Chrysler^ 


I  with  no  deductible.  See  limited  warranties,  restrictions,  and  details  at  dealer.  Excludes  normal  maintenance,  adjustments,  and  wear  items.  Jeep  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Chrysler  Corporation.  Buckle  up  for  safety. 
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EXPERIENCE  THE  POWER  OF  FEMININITY 


LORD  &  TAY 


CERAMIC  TILE,  TERRA  COTTA  &  STONE  from  Portugal,  France,  Spain,  Italy,  Holland,  Finland,  England,  Mexico,  Peru  &  the  U. 


ATLANTA,  GA 

Renaissance  Tile  &  Bath 
(404)231-9203 
BANGOR,  ME 
Keniston's  Tile  &  Design 
(207)  945-0742 
BOSTON,  MA 
Tile  Showcase 
(617)426-6515 
CHICAGO,  IL 
Hispanic  Designe 
(312)725-3100 
CINCINNATI,  OH 
Studio  One 
(513)621-8744 

CLEVELAND,  OH 

The  Thomas  Brick  Co 
(216)831-9116 
COLUMBUS,  OH 
Tiles  of  Columbus 
(614)469-9121 
DALLAS, TX 
French-Brown  Floors 
(214)363-4341 


DANIA,  FL 

Country  Floors,  Inc 
(305)  925-4004 
DENVER,  CO 
Materials  Marketing 
(303)298-1883 
GREENSBORO.  NC 
The  Tile  Source 
(919)274-2890 
GREENWICH,  CT 
Country  Floors,  Inc. 
(203)  862-9900 
HOUSTON, TX 
Materials  Marketing 
(713)960-8601 
HUNTSVILLE,  AL 
Ceramic  Harmony 
(205)883-1204 
KANSAS  CITY,  KS 
International  Materials 
(913)383-3383 
LOS  ANGELES,  CA 
Country  Floors,  Inc 
(310)657-0510 


MEMPHIS,  TN 

Monarch  Tile 
(901)363-5880 
MIAMI,  FL 
Country  Floors.  Inc. 
(305)  576-0421 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MN 

Hispanic  Designe 
(612)339-7471 
MONTGOMERY,  AL 
Webber  Tile  Company 
(205)  264-8697 
MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 
Country  Tiles 
(514)733-7596 
NEW  YORK,  NY 
Country  Floors,  Inc 
(212)627-8300 
ORLANDO,  FL 
Classic  Tile  &  Bath 
(407)299-1251 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA 
Country  Floors 
(215)545-1040 


PITTSBURGH,  PA 

Tile  &  Designs 

(412)362-8453 

PORTLAND,  ME 

Keniston's  Tile  &  Design 

(207)  775-2238 

PORTLAND,  OR 

Pratt  &  Larson  Tile 

(503)231-9464 

ROANOKE,  VA 

The  Tile  Source 

(703)344-3619 

SAN  ANTONIO,  TX 

Materials  Marketing 

(512)524-3800 

SAN  DIEGO,  CA 

Materials  Marketing 

(619)558-3000 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CA 

Tilecraft,  Ltd. 

(415)552-1913 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO,  CA 

Terra  Cotta.  Inc. 

(805)  545-9220 


SANTA  BARBARA,  CA 

The  Studio 
(805)  563-2003 
SEATTLE,  WA 
Pratt  &  Larson  Tile 
(206)  343-7907 
SHREWSBURY.  MA 
Tile  Showcase 
(508)  842-5651 
SOUTHFIELD,  Ml 
Virginia  Tile 
(313)353-4250 
ST.  LOUIS,  MO 
Ceramic  Tile  Services 
(314)647-5132 
TORONTO,  ONTARIO 
Country  Tiles 
(416)922-9214 

TROY,  Ml 

Virginia  Tile 
(313)649-4422 
TULSA,  OK 
TileStone  Distributors 
(918)492-5434 


VANCOUVER,  B.C. 

Country  Tiles 
(604)  688-3242 
VIRGINIA  BEACH,  VA 
La  Gallena 
(804)  499-8584 
WASHINGTON,  DC 
Ademas 
(202)  546-6400 
WATERTOWN.  MA 
Tile  Showcase 
(617)  926-1100 
WINSTON-SALEM.  NC 
The  Tile  Source 
(919)768-8050 


Now  in  Buenos  Aires, 
Argentina. 
Also  in  Sydney. 
Melbourne.  Perth. 
Brisbane  &  Adelaide. 
Australia. 


Order  our  full  colour  catalogues 
AMERICAN  special  order  tile  •  48  pages  •  $6.00  •  IMPORTED  tile,  terra  cotta  &  stone  •  128  pages  •  514.00 
15  East  16th  Street,  New  York,  New  York  10003  •   Country  Floors  •  8735  Melrose  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  California  9006 
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ATLANTA  Travis-iron  •  BOSTON  Shecter-Mortin  •  CHICAGO/CLEVELAND/MINNEAPGUS/TROY  Rozroaflm  at  Baker, 
ENVER  Egg  &  Dart  •  LOS  ANGELES/SAN  FRANCISCO/SAN  DIEGO  Kneedler-Fauchere  •  PHltA*" 


THE  RALPH  LAUREN 

FURNITURE  COLLECTION 

IS  AVAILABLE  AT: 

POLO/RALPH  LAUREN  STORES 

MADISON  AVE.,  NEW  YORK,  NY 

PHOENIX,  ARIZONA 

BEVERLY  HILLS,  CALIFORNIA 

CARMEL,  CALIFORNIA 

COSTA  MESA,  CALIFORNIA 

LAJOLLA,  CALIFORNIA 

PALO  ALTO,  CALIFORNIA 

SACRAMENTO,  CALIFORNIA 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIFORNIA 

SANTA  CLARA,  CALIFORNIA 

SOUTH  BAY,  CALIFORNIA 

ASPEN,  COLORADO 

DENVER,  COLORADO 

VAIL,  COLORADO 

BOCA  RATON,  FLORIDA 

MIAMI,  FLORIDA 

PALM  BEACH,  FLORIDA 

PALM  BEACH  GARDENS,  FLORIDA 

SARASOTA,  FLORIDA 

TAMPA,  FLORIDA 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 

CHESTNUT  HILL,  MASSACHUSETTS 

BIRMINGHAM,  MICHIGAN 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINNESOTA 

KANSAS  CITY,  MISSOURI 

SHORT  HILLS,  NEW  JERSEY 

MANHASSET  NEW  YORK 

TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 

PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 

AUSTIN,  TEXAS 

DALLAS,  TEXAS 

FORT  WORTH,  TEXAS 

HOUSTON,  TEXAS 

GEORGETOWN  PARK,  WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

INTERNATIONAL 

BRUXELLES,  BELGIUM 
PARIS,  FRANCE 
HAMBURG,  GERMANY 
MUNICH,  GERMANY 
ATHENS,  GREECE 
KOW  LOON,  HONG  KONG 
HARVEY  NICHOLS,  LONDON 
PUNTA  DEL  ESTE,  URUGUAY 

CANADA 

MONTREAL 

OTTAWA 

TORONTO 

POLO  COUNTRY  STORES 

COSTA  MESA,  CALIFORNIA 
EAST  HAMPTON,  NEW  YORK 

BAKER,  KNAPP  &  TUBBS  SHOWROOMS 

LACUNA  NIGUEL,  CALIFORNIA 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIFORNIA 
WASHINGTON,  DC 
DANIA,  FLORIDA 
ATLANTA,  GEORGIA 
CHICAGO,  ILLINOIS 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
TROY,  MICHIGAN 
NEW  YORK,  NEW  YORK 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO 
PHILADELPHIA,  PENNSYLVANIA 
DALLAS,  TEXAS 
SEATTLE,  WASHINGTON 

ALSO  AVAILABLE  AT  SELECT 
LOCATIONS  OF  FINE  DEPARTMENT 
AND  SPECIALTY  STORES 
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large  color  portfolio  featuring  classic  McGuire  rattan  furniture 

tthe  seven  special  collections  send  $10.00  to  McGuire  HG6-92 

Vermont  Street,  San  Francisco,  CA  94103.  Visit  a  McGuire 

wroom  with  your  interior  designer,  architect  or  furniture  dealer 
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This  beats  everything:  a  new  compact  cooking  center  that 
fulfills  even  your  greatest  demands!  The  stainless  steel  combination  top 
contains  built-in  appliances  such  as  a  glass-ceramic  hob,  an  electric 
grill,  and  a  gas  hob  -  or  any  other  combination  of  built-in  appliances. 
Topping  it  all:  the  new  ventilation  system  with  an  automatic  lowering 
device  is  available  in  widths  of  30,  36,  or  47  inches.  This  new  development 
from  the  Gaggenau  ventilation  specialists  is  the  ultimate  for  all  those 
who  would  like  a  real  ventilation  system  with  unique  advantages  instead 
of  a  conventional  hood  above  the  cooking  center. 

The  ventilation  system  with  an  automatic  lowering  device  has 
arrived.  Press  the  button  and  within  20  seconds  the  ventilation  system  is 
lowered  or  raised  7  inches.  This  enables  you  to  choose  the  ideal  distance 
between  the  ventilator  and  the  hob.  Its  distinctive  features  are:  four  differ- 
ent levels  of  extremely  powerful  exhaust,  whisper  quiet,  large  multi-part 
filter  with  grease  collecting  channel  and  an  indicator  light  that  shows 
when  the  grease  filter  is  due  for  cleaning. 

Would  you  like  to  know  more  about  Gaggenau?  We  will  send 
you  our  latest  catalog,  a  comprehensive  collection  of  the  new  built-in 
kitchen  appliances  from  Gaggenau.  Please  send  your  name  and  address 
along  with  $5.00  to  Gaggenau  USA,  Department  H,  425  University  Avenue, 
Norwood,  Massachusetts  02062. 

The  difference  is  Gaggenau 


Interwest,  Phoenix,  AZ;  Gene  Schick  Co.,  So.  San  Francisco,  CA;  Interwest,  Bell,  CA;  Thomas  Distributing,  Denver,  CO;  Specialty  Appliances,  Inc.,  Harahan,  LA; 
C&F  Distributors,  Columbia,  PA;  S.  S.  Fretz,  Jr.,  Inc.,  Philadelphia,  PA;  Gulf  Central  Corporation,  Tampa,  FL;  Peerless  Inc.,  Charlotte,  NC;  Kitchen  Distribution 
Center,  Honolulu,  HI;  Electrical  Distributing,  Portland,  OR;  Gaggenau  Midwest,  Mundelein.  1L;  T.H.  Rogers  Distributing,  Omaha,  NE;  Trevarrow  Inc.,  Auburn 
Hills,  MI;  D'Elia  Assoc,  of  Conn.,  North  Haven,  CT;  The  Zamoiski  Co.,  Baltimore,  MD;  Gaggenau  USA,  Norwood,  MA;  Roth  Distributing  Co.,  Eden  Praire,  MN; 
Brightman  Distributing  Co.,  St.  Louis,  MO;  Interwest,  Las  Vegas.  NV;  Feder  Enterprises,  Farmmgdale,  NY;  Carl  Schaedel  &  Co.,  W.  Caldwell,  NJ;  Interwest, 
Albuquerque,  NM;  Top  Brands,  Maple  Heights,  OH;].  A.  Williams,  Warrendale,  PA;  Electrical  Distributing,  Kent,  WA,  Jarrell  Distributors,  Inc.,  Dallas,  TX, 
VAH  Distributors,  Houston,  TX;  Canwest  Wholesale, Surrey,  BC,  Canada;  Euro-Line  Appliance  Ltd.,  Toronto.  Ontario.  Canada;  Radex  Ltd.,  Montreal,  Quebec,  Canada. 
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A  monthly  guide  to  the  toll-free  numbers  of 
prestigious  advertisers  in  the  building  and 
remodeling  furniture,  home  furnishings,  and 
tabletop  markets.  Call  for  further  information 
about  products  and  services,  to  order 
brochures,  or  for  information  on  store  locations. 

■ 

BUILDING  AND  REMODELING 

Andersen  Corporation  800-426-4261 

DuPont  Corian  800-4-CORIAN 

Euroflair  800-272-7992 

Franke,  Inc.  800-626-5771 

FiveStar  800-982-3081 

G.E.  Appliances  800-626-2000 

lacuzzi  Whirlpool  Bath  800-678-6889 

Kohler  Color  Coordinates  800-772-1 814  DEPT  HG 

Kohler  Company  800-4-KOHLER 

Planum,  Int.  800-343-0042 

Marvin  Windows  800-346-5128 

Smallbone,  Inc.  800-765-5266 

Sunbrella  800441-5118 

Velux-America,  Inc.  800-283-2831 

■ 

FURNITURE 

Century  Furniture  Company  800-852-5552 

Donghia  Furniture/Textiles  800-DONGHIA 

Drexel  Heritage  Furnishings  Inc.  800447-4700 

Edgar  B  Furniture  800-255-6589 

Hekman  800-253-9249 

Henredon  Furniture  Industries  800444-3682 

La  Barge  800-253-3870 

Roche-Bobois  800-225-2050 

Speer  Collectibles  800-241-7515 

Wildwood  Lamps  &  Accents  800-733-1396 

■ 

HOME  FURNISHINGS 

Armstrong  World  Industries,  Inc.  800-233-3823 

Duette  by  Hunter  Douglas  800-32-STVLE 

Karastan  Bigelow  800-234-1 1 20 

Lees  Carpets  800-LEES4-YOU 

Monsanto  Wear-Dated  Carpet  800-322-NEAR 

Revman  800-237-0658 

Wamsutta/Paofic  800-344-2142 

Waverly  800423-5881  DEPTK 

■ 

TABLETOP 

Durand  International  800-334-5014 

Fortunoff  800-9374376 
Lenox  China  &  Crystal  800-635-3669 
Noritake  Company,  Inc.  800-562-1991 
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Contributors  Notes 


John  Heminway,  a 

filmmaker  and  the  au- 
thor of  three  nonf  iction 
books  about  Africa,  hosts 
and  produces  the  PBS  se- 
ries Travels.  He  previous- 
ly wrote,  produced,  and 
directed  parts  of  the  se- 
ries The  Brain  and  won  an 
Emmy  for  writing  its  se- 
quel, The  Mind.  For  HG, 
Heminway  reflects  on  his 
family's  working  ranch 
and  fishing  camp  in  Mon- 
tana, a  state,  he  says, 
where  the  word  "neigh- 
bor" is  used  as  a  verb. 


Jane  Smiley  visits  the  Iowa  farm  of  two  artists  and  describes  an  exp 
sive  garden  that  takes  its  cues  from  the  local  landscape.  The  author  of  s 
en  books,  including  the  novel  A  Thousand  Acres  for  which  she  won  the  1(. 
Pulitzer  Prize  for  fiction,  Smiley  lives  with  her  husband  in  a  "prairie cu 
in  Ames,  Iowa,  where  they  tend  several  flowerbeds,  an  orchard,  2 
"enough  herbs  and  vegetables  to  stock  the  kitchen." 


Padgett  Powell  explores 
Georgia's  little-known  Cumber- 
land Island,  "a  spot  unspoiled," 
he  says,  "by  golf  courses  and 
shopping  malls."  Powell's  first 
novel,  Edisto,  was  set  in  the  Car- 
olina low  country;  his  latest 
work,  Typical,  is  a  collection  of 
short  stories.  He  lives  in  Gaines- 
ville, Florida,  where  he  is  cur- 
rently relocating  both  his  1920s 
house  and  his  bamboo  garden 
to  a  wooded  site  three  and  a  half 
miles  down  the  road. 


ADVERTISEMENT 
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Why  is  the  selection  at  Mill  House  of  Woodbury 

so  vast? 


For  the  same  reason  our  prices  are  so  low. 


Out  in  the  country,  where  space  is  inexpensive,  we've  been  able  to  expand  over  the  years 
to  1 7  showrooms  oi  English  and  French  antique  furniture,  accessories,  chandeliers  and 

works  of  art.  At  the  same  time,  low  country  overhead  helps  us  keep  our  prices  very 
affordable.  The  result:  at  Mill  House  you'll  find  more  than  you  dreamed  of.  For  less  than 

you  ever  expected. 


House  Antiques 


1964       TWENTY-EIGHT  YEARS  OF  CHOICE       1992 

1068  Main  Street  North,  Woodbury,  Connecticut  06798     Telephone  (203)  263-3446 

You'll  find  us  about  four  miles  north  of  the  center  of  town  on  Route  6.  We're  closed 
Tuesday  but  open  every  other  day  of  the  week,  including  Satutday  and  Sunday. 


Share  The  Moment 
With  Howard  Miller 

A  moment  of  closeness  becomes  a  lasting  memory,  marked 

for  you  forever  by  your  Howard  Miller  clock.  For  a  full-color 

catalog  of  Howard  Miller's  world  of  clocks,  send  $5  to: 

X  Howard  Miller  Clock  Company 

860  East  Main  Street,  Zeeland,  Michigan  49464 
Pictured:  The  "Remembrance"  oak  (or  cherry)  triple  chime  curio  grandfather  clock. 


MANY  HOTELS  CATER  TO  YOUR  EVERY  NEED. 


ONE  HOTEL  CATERS  TO  YOUR  EVERY  WHIM. 


HOTEL-SPA 


See  your  travel  professional  or  call  toll  free  (800)  654-1667. 


TL 


e  wor 


are  now  even  more 


attract 


ractive 


Before  you  depart  on  your  next  trip,  find  out  why  The  Leading  Hotels  are  the 
only  hotels  worth  checking  into.  Check  out  our  1992  Directory  and  make  sure  you 
ask  about  all  our  added  value  programs,  including  the  Great  Affordables  and 
Corporate  Kate  brochures.  Contact  your  travel  agent  or  call  today  for  your 
complimentary  copies.  Tel:  (800)  223-6800  or  (212)  858-3110.  Fax:  (212)  758-7367. 

mK?IeadingHotelsofth(fWorld 


Contributors  Note] 


Isabella  Rossellini  writes  about 
the  New  York  loft  she  shares  with 
her  daughter  and  their  extended 
family  of  dogs,  a  cat,  and  a  newly 
arrived  ferret.  Rossellini  grew  up 
in  Paris  and  Rome  and  was  a  TV 
reporter  before  becoming  an  ac- 
tress and  a  model.  She  has  ap- 
peared in  eleven  movies,  including 
Blue  Velvet,  Wild  at  Heart,  and  Cous- 
ins. Her  latest,  Death  Becomes  Her, 
will  be  out  this  summer. 
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Ruven  Afanador  captures  cable 
TV  style  diva  Lauren  Ezersky  in 
her  Manhattan  penthouse.  The 
Colombian-born  photographer 
moved  to  New  York  in  1989  and 
has  since  contributed  to  HG,  Vanity 
Fair,  and  many  other  magazines. 
His  first  exhibition  opens  this 
month  at  Bogota's  Museum  of 
Modern  Art.  He's  also  at  work  on  a 
book  about  a  man  in  the  Amazon 
jungle — "a  modern-day  Tarzan." 
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Thefabric 

is  brunschwig, 

the  chair  is  too. 


mM 
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Through  architects  and  interior  designers  in  showrooms  worldwide.  914-684-5800 


Dinner  at  Tiffany  s 

"Cola  Band"  Limoges  china,  with  eighteen  karat  gold. 

"Hampton"  sterling  silver,  handcrafted  to 

vaunted  Tiffany  standards.  A  lifetime  of  memorable  meal 

exclusively  from  Tiffany.  At  the  Bridal  Registry 

of  Tiffany  and  selected  fine  stores. 


Tiffany  &  Co. 


* 


NEW  YORK     BEVERLY  HILLS     SAN  FRANCISCO     SOUTH  COAST  PLAZA     SAN  DIEGO     DALLAS    HOUSTON     PALM  BEACH     WASHINGTON.  D.C.     CHICAGO     ATLANTA     BOSTON     PHILADELPHIA    800-526-064 


IG   REPORTS  ON   THE   NEW  AND  THE   NOTEWORTHY    By  Eric  Berthold 


t  in  my  genes, 

■Gregory  Muller, 
Vine  sculptor  since 
ii  rst  year  of  college 
luston  in  1975. 
Vpr,  whose  family 
■includes  a 
|per  of  Italian 
■Me  carvers,  went 
>|jidy  in  Pietrasanta 
Vj  his  graduation, 
pfour  years  he  has 
I  back  in  the  United 
Is,  building  his  own 
r  —and  creating 
If  pieces,  from  a 
c  ithian  capital  for 
I  ary  (right)  and 
k  ic  floors  (top)  for 
1  >adway  theater  to 
e  ite  reliefs  (below) 
iiinassive  bathtubs. 
It  orks  in  marble, 
r.  te,  onyx,  and 
I  stones  but  says 
is  ivorite  is  white 
i;  'le,  "for  its  purity 
i   dationship  to  the 
meal."  (Gregory 
li^r  Associates,  45 
cl  St.,  New  York,  NY 
D'2;  212-477-3614 
^opointment) 
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Invest  in  your  lifestyle 


iife 


ti.':S*: 


I   I 


I   I 


the  fantastic  kitchen  and  bath 
Individually  designed  -  custom  crafted  in  Germany  -  a  European  origin; 

Contact  the  allmilmo  Consulting  and  Service  Center  for  your  nearest  allmilmo  design  studio 
or  send  $10.  for  a  comprehensive  brochure  and  information  package. 


allmilmo  corporation    Department  HC    70  Clinton  Road    Fairfield,  NJ    07004    201  227-2502 

Available  in  Canada 


H 
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Gathering" 
of  the  Clans 

Plaid  pillows  (above), 

16  inches  square, 

at  Ireland  Pays, 

2428  Main  St., 

Santa  Monica 

(310)396-5035 


byappt.  m**m.    JA 

Notes 


Cache  Prizes  Terra-cot ta  pots  (abovi 
painted  by  Kevin  Sanders  and  Jacqut  i 
Vigneault.  For  stores  (212)  260-0822 
Volute  fabric,  by  Robert  A.  M.  Stern]] 
to  the  tiade  at  HBF,  (704)  328-2()64.]| 


To  Be  Frank 

|ean-Mic  hel  Fi  ank 

oak  table  {above) 

reproduced  by 

Ecart,  to  the  trade 

through  Pm  <  i 

International,  NYC 

(212)210-0142. 


({Jcc&vcL&fri; 


York  boutiques 
celebrate  French 
craftsmanship  in 
the  Comite  Colbert 
Promenade  for  1992, 
June  1-13.  Call 
(212)737-3850. 


Iznikor  Isn't  It? 

( !lassi<  hand- 
painted  Turkish 

ui n  {above), 
$300,  at  Katie 
Ridder  I  lome 
Furnishings, 
9  II  Lexington 
Ave.,  NYC  (212) 
861-2345. 


Worth  a  Fig  The  fruit  and  its 
foliage  embroidered  on  crisp 
table  linens  (above)  by  Anichim 
For  stores  (800)  553-5309. 


China  Trade  Hong  Kong  from  the  Harbor,  c.  1870,  and  similar  scenes  on  view  June  9-July  3 
at  Martyn  Gregory,  34  Bury  St.,  London  SW1Y  6AU;  (71)  839-3731.  Catalogue  available. 


.i 


When  you  know  your  worth. 


OMEGA 

'Tie  sign  of  excellence 


Omega  Constellation 
18K  gold  and  stainless  steel 

ladies'  watch  with  diamond  bezel. 
Scratch-resistant  sapphire  crystal. 
Water  resistant. 
Swiss  made  since  1848. 


BEN  BRIDGE 

Your  personal  jeweler  for  over  four  generations 


^    Booty  Fin-glazed  drinking  shoe  (left),  1654,  will 
be  among  the  pieces  at  Grosvenor  House 
Antiques  Fair,  June  10-20,  London.  For 
information  call  England,  (799)  526699. 


Modern  Dresser  Silver  designed  by  Christopher  Dresser  from  1864  to  1885 
is  reproduced  in  sterling  by  .    Alessi.  For  stores  (617)  932-9444. 


Tastemakers 

New  ingredients  f or  ti 

chefs  library  {above)  incl 

Lee  Bailey's  Cooking /< 

Friends,  photos  by  To 

Eckerle  (Clarkson  Poti 

$30);  The  Cafe  Bm 

Cookbook  by  Brenda  Lan 

and  Margaret  Stuart 

(Voyageur  Press,  $17.9 

Great  Cooks  and  Theii 

Recipes  by  Anne  Willa 

(Bulfinch,  $35 


Stick  Style 

A  trio  of  folk 
canes  (right) 
and  1 50  more 
on  view  June  4- 
Sept.  13  at  the 
Museum  of 
American  Folk 
Art,  NYC 
(212)595-9533 


Italian  Architec 
The  Quality  of  Life. 


From  Italy  with  Character. 


*  Italian  Ojlera; 
fheQtteJityflfJjtf 


From  Italy  with  Sparkle. 


The  20  regions  of  Italy  produce  more  varieties  of  fine  wine  than  any  other  country.  That  is  why  full-bodied  reds  like 

Barolo  from  Piedmont  and  Ciro  from  Calabria  are  each  appropriate  with  rack  of  lamb  and  sparkling  whites 

such  as  Brut  Spumante  from  Trentmo-Alto  Adige  and  Prosecco  Brut  from  the  Veneto  are  equally  right  with  shellfish. 

VINO 


Italian  Wines.  The  Quality  of  Life. 


©1992 


ITALIAN  INSTITUTE  FOR  FOREIGN  TRADE/ICE,  ITALIAN  TRADE  COMMISSION.  WINE  CENTER   499  PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK,  NY  10022 
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Rooms  for  Remembrance 

Painted  views  record  the  genealogy  of  taste  By  Eve  m.  Kahn 


Possessed  of  too  many  appealing  estates  through- 
out Europe,  the  Wittgenstein  family  rarely  stayed 
anywhere  for  much  more  than  a  month  in  the 
1 830s.  To  ward  off  homesickness  as  they  wandered  from 
I'm  is  to  the  Ukraine,  they  brought  along  their  posses- 
sions— even  the  furniture  and  pets — and  commissioned 
watei  colors  of  the  decor.  Their  souvenir  album  of  doz- 
ens of  rooms  documents  sturdy 
tastes:  in  every  country,  it  seems, 
they  craved  mint  walls,  gilt  clocks,  I 
pockets  of  Gothic  amid  neoclassi- 
(  ism,  convoluted  drapery,  and 
lavish  flowers.  And  they  were  by 
no  means  Europe's  most  obses- 
sive re(  orders  of  interiors.  Count- 
less aristocrats  spent  fortunes  in 
mid  century  on  accurate  and  still 
achingly  beautiful  housescapes. 

The  Kiick  Collection  in  New 
York  is  showing  sixty-three  exam- 
ples of  such  renderings  from  May 
21  to  August  23.  Hall  portray  the 
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Wittgensteins'  residences  between  1834  and  1843,  the 
rest  are  European  interiors  painted  between  1819  anc 
1893.  They  cover  all  of  the  century's  main  styles,  fror 
delicate  Empire  salons  to  imposing  Elizabethan  revival 
libraries,  and  they  are  detailed  down  to  the  desk  accesj 
sories  and  the  bellpull  embroidery.  Perusing  them 
says  Charlotte  Gere,  the  show's  curator  (and  authoil 
of  the  companion  volume,  77^/irJ 
of  the  Interior,  to  be  published  b)j 
Thames  8c  Hudson  in  August),  "i:| 
like  looking  into  a  telescope  thai 
brings  something  very  distant  venl 
close:  the  history  of  real  taste. 
But  the  owners  of  the  houses,  shtl 
adds,  remain  enigmas:  they  ap 
pear  faintly  or  not  at  all,  and  thenl 
belongings  reveal  too  little.  "TheJ 
still  seem  to  be  miles  away  frorrS 


Pedro  IV  of  Portugal's  circular  bedroom, 
1 850,  above.  Left:  An  1 837  view  of  the 
Wittgenstein  family's  Gothic  study  at 
their  neoclassical  palace  in  the  Ukraine. 
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When  vou  were  sixteen  and 
driving  was  new,  a  car  had 
nothing  to  do  with  com- 
muting or  gridlock.  It  was 
about  fun.  It  was  about  the 
pure  jov  of  driving. 

What  if  vou  could  re- 
capture vour  vouth  in  a  car 
like  the  Q45?  After  all,  a 
278  horsepower  V8  engine 
could  certainlv  give  vou  lots 
of  energy.  A  four-wheel 
independent  multi-link 
suspension  should  stir 
some  feelings  as  well.  A 
feeling  of  confidence,  for 
instance.  And  at  highwav 
speed,  stability.  [A  lot 
smarter  than  the  head- 
long rush  ol  vouth.] 

This  car  is  so  in  tune 
with  the  driver  it  remem- 
bers exactlv  where  vou  like 
the  adjustable  seat  and 
steering  wheel.  It  remem- 
bers two  driver  positions,  in 
case  you  want  to  share  this 
rejuvenating  experience. 

It's  about  time  some- 
body gave  the  idea  of  per- 
formance luxurv  sedans 
some  fresh  thinking. 


I  N  F  I  N  I  T  I 


tor  Gueu  Dme-  information,  call  I-S00-826-6SO0 


ART 


French  salon,  c.  1820,  top.  Above:  The  Berlin  Royal  Palace's  Chinese 

salon  in  1850,  just  before  it  was  closed  up.  Below:  An  1824  painting  of 

a  Florentine  palace  shows  how  the  renters,  an  aristocratic  Polish 

family,  covered  unfashionable  murals  with  mirrors  and  portraits. 


me,"  says  Gere.  "I  don't  feel  I  know  them  at  all." 

The  practice  of  rendering  interiors  has  roots  in  seven- 
teenth-century architectural  pattern  books,  gained  mo- 
mentum in  the  eighteenth  century  as  gentry  compiled 
illustrated  catalogues  of  their  art  collections,  peaked  with 
interior  decoration's  first  heyday  in  the  1830s  and  '40s, 
and  died  out  with  the  popularization  of  photography  in 
the  last  quarter  of  the  century.  Artist  Eduard  Gaertner  is 
the  best-known  interiors  specialist.  His  competitors  in- 
cluded dabblers  from  fields  like  porcelain  painting,  sce- 
nic design,  and  portraiture.  Amateurs  also  tried  theii 
hand,  especially  English  women,  and  kept  at  it  long  after 
photography  made  their  hobby  obsolete. 

Clients  typically  had  just  finished  decorating,  were 
about  to  move  or  redecorate,  or  were  visiting  someplace 

that  charmed  them.  Somber 
implications  were  not  always  a 
deterrent:  more  than  a  dec- 
ade after  Pedro  IV's  death, 
the  Portuguese  royal  famil) 
ordered  an  illustration  of  the 
bedroom  where  he  had  died 
Nor  did  embarrassment  pre 
vent  rooms  from  being  im 
mortalized:  Gaertner  painted 
the  Chinese  salon  in  Berlin' 
Royal  Palace  just  before  it  wa< 
abandoned  partially  because 
Vs ''*%5w,  'V* "A J    no  one  could  figure  out  how 

;W*fc*/   1  i    to  neat  ll-  ^ul  such  grand 

I    chambers,  surprisingly,  dc. 

not  dominate  the  genre;  even 

humble  sleeping  alcoves  wer 

fastidiously  recorded. 

Some  clearly  are  the  work 
of  the  unskilled — background 
objects  jut  into  foregrounds 
chair  skirts  hang  unnaturall} 
straight.  Others  verge  on 
trompe  l'oeil.  In  Gaertner'<| 
portrait  of  a  Prussian  prince' 
study,  light  shines  through  a  minuscule  glass  candlestick 
and  chair  legs  cast  the  faintest  of  shadows.  The  prince'? 
room  seems  almost  contemporary,  with  few  paintings 
streamlined  furniture,  and  a  white  ceiling.  And  so  dc 
many  of  the  spaces  represented  at  the  Frick,  an  illusior 
fueled  by  the  well-preserved  colors — patrons  typicall) 
stored  interior  scenes  in  albums  away  from  sunlight. 

Occasionally,  there's  a  sense  that  the  artist  was  striving 
for  more  than  documentation.  Was  Charles  Wild  mock 
ing  the  pomposity  of  the  circular  dining  room  at  Carltor 
House  by  portraying  three  women  cringing  in  a  corner 
Did  a  bouquet  on  a  chair  refer  to  the  recently  marriec 
owners?  Did  a  row  of  morose  ancestor  portraits  speak  o; 
the  client's  temperament?  Muses  Gere,  "There  may  wel 
be  stories  that  we  simply  can  no  longer  read."  A 
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Some  clothes  are 

old  pals,  a  little  worn 


) 


DESIGN 


Plain  Jane  Grows  Up 


By  Heather  Smith  MacIsaac 


Godley-Schwan 
fashioned  fat 
hollowed-out  legs 
for  an  otherwise 
thin  console  table, 
above.  Right: 
Richard  Peduzzi's 
chair  for  Plan 
Venise,  Paris,  is 
one  clean  sweep 
of  cherrywood. 


Sophisticated  simplicity.! 
Above,  jrom  far  left:  A 
new  take  on  the  wing 
chair  by  Bruno  Borrione; 
an  interlocking  screen, 
devoid  of  hardware,  by 
Katherine  Krizek  for 
Cappellini;  a  sprightly 
chair  in  beechwood  and 
birch  by  Thibault 
Desombre  for  Soca  Line.l 
Far  left:  James  Irvine 
throws  some  curves  into| 
a  simple  tripod  table  for 
Cappellini.  Left:  Ariane 
Merlo's  undulating 
foldout  desk  in  pearwooc 
for  Artistes  et  Modeles. 
Details  see  Resources. 


AMERICAN  AND  EUROPEAN  FURNITURE  DESIGNERS  ALIKE 
are  turning  to  a  plainer — and  planar — look  without  sac- 
rificing comfort  or  visual  intrigue.  The  absence  of  ap- 
plied embellishment,  color  or  stains,  and  visible 
hardware  reinforces  the  purity  of  sculptural  forms  de- 
rived from  flat  surfaces  and  curves.  Made  for  the  most 
part  of  light  woods  such  as  beech,  maple,  oak,  or  cherry, 
this  furniture  is  stripped  to  the  structural  essentials  but 
dressed  up  by  lively  profiles  and  clever  engineering.  All 
of  which  proves  that  powerful  shapes  and  shadows  can 
be  ornament  enough. 
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His  and  Hers 

in  the 

Hamptons 

Two  gardeners  explore 
local  traditions  By  Paula  Deitz 


o 


A  Lutyens  bench  anchors  Erika  Shank's  borders. 


.,  -':  .  v  ....',  most 
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n  a  Sunday  afternoon  in  February  1 985  they,  sat  in  a  circle  ;■  j 
Saint  Ann's  Parish  House  in  Bridgehampton,  New  York! 
One  by  one,  all  thirteen  of  them  rose  to  reveal  well-guarded 
secrets  about  their  shared  addiction — gardening.  This  was  only  thl 
third  monthly  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Alliance  of  the  Hampl 
tons,  which  had  been  chartered  to  "explore  and  encourage  awarenesl 
and  excellence  in  the  art  and  science  of  horticulture"  on  the  Soutl 
Fork  of  Long  Island.  One  of  the  fastest-growing  local  organizations  ii 
its  Field,  the  Alliance  now  has  more  than  Five  hundred  members 

"One  day  my  neighbor  in  Amagansett,  John  Whitney,  asked  me  if 
would  be  interested  in  beginning  a  group  for  professional  and  am; 
teur  gardeners  who  would  talk  together  informally,"  recalls  Willia 
Shank,  a  cofounder  of  the  organization  and  now  its  vice  president  fo 
long-range  planning.  Whitney  is  a  landscape  contractor  with  his  owi 
company  in  Amagansett,  and  Shank  is  a  partner  with  his  wife,  Erika 
in  Shank  Design  Associates,  a  Manhattan  Firm  that  specializes  in  ston 
and  showroom  design.  Little  did  the  two  men  know  that  their  modesi 
plan  for  exchanging  practical  information — on  topics  such  as  the  ret 
ative  merits  of  propagating  plants  from  seeds  or  from  cuttings- 
would  blossom  into  an  ambitious  educational  program  of  lecture^ 
videotapes,  and  monthly  summer  garden  tours  backed  up  by  a  bian 
nual  newsletter  and  a  3,000-volume  library. 

The  Alliance's  ofFice  and  the  Horticultural  Library  of  the  Hamp 
tons,  which  includes  a  collection  of  old  garden  books  deaccessionec 
by  the  former  East  Hampton  Free  Library,  are  located  in  what  use( 
to  be  the  Firehouse  kitchen  of  Bridgehampton's  gray-shingled  Com 
munity  House.  Outside  on  the  lawn,  trees  whose  skillfully  prunec 
branches  made  them  hurricane-proof  last  summer  are  testimony  t< 
the  group's  successful  merger  of  aesthetics  and  pragmatism.  Inclu 
sive  rather  than  exclusive,  the  Alliance  provides  a  channel  for  theal 
most  fanatical  regional  interest  in  horticulture  that  develope( 
uring  the  1980s,  and  that  may  well  have  supplanted  the  Hamp 
tons'  longstanding  preoccupation  with  international-style  an< 
postmodern  beach  house  architecture. 


! 
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and  William  Shank  in  Amagansett,  top  left.  Top  right:  The 

pond  and  beds  he  designed  and  tends.  Left:  Drawings  of  a 

fanciful  knot  garden  from  William  Shank's  commonplace  book. 
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Biennale  Internationale 
des  Antiquaires 


avec  le  Livre  Rare  et  la  Joaillerie 


September  18  through  October  4, 1992 


Syndicat  National  des  Antiquaires 
1  bis,  rue  Clement  Marot  -  75008  Pans  -  Tel. :  (1)  47  20  31  87 

US  Representatives :  Ketty  Maisonrouge  and  Elieth  Roux. 
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GARDENING 

'If  we  did  not 
have  separate 
gardens,  we 
would  have 
separate  lives" 


l s  .^~- 


Plan  of  the  Shanks'  gardens  shows  his  at  top  left 
and  hers  at  right,  with  shared  ground  in  between. 


The  Hamptons — loosely  an  area 
including  Westhampton,  Southamp- 
ton, Bridgehampton,  East  Hamp- 
ton, Amagansett,  and  outlying 
low  ns — can  probably  boast  more 
garden  designers  per  square  mile 
than  any  other  American  summer 


from  abroad  have  lately  been  mak- 
ing their  way  to  Long  Island  to  see 
"Hamptons-style"  gardens. 

Two  such  gardens — a  his  and  hers 
pair — are  located  at  the  Shanks' 
house  in  Amagansett,  a  house  they 
built  in  1978  with  a  shiplike  deck  and 


community.  In  many  ways  the  region       lookouts  inspired  by  a  voyage  on  the 


has  become  our  Cotswolds,  thanks  to 
the  extraordinary  number  of  small 
yet  distinguished  formal  landscapes 
that  complement  gardens  estab- 
lished earlier  in  the  century  by  de- 
signers such  as  Ruth  Dean.  |ust  as 
American  aficionados  of  horticul- 
ture have  for  many  years  been  drawn 
to  the  English  countryside,  visitors 


Qiwoi  Elizabeth  2.  "If  Erika  and  I  did 
not  have  separate  gardens,  we  would 
have  separate  lives,"  explains  Bill 
Shank,  who  likens  the  disadvantages 
of  gardening  together  to  working  on 
a  painting  with  someone  else.  Except 
for  Alliance  activities,  early  morning 
shopping,  and  workweeks  in  New 
York,  the  Shanks  spend  all  their  wak- 


ing hours  gardening.  "The  only  real 
son  we  work  now  is  to  support  on 
gardens,"  he  adds. 

Until  1982,  when  he  began  plot 
ting  his  formal  garden,  Bill  Shank- 
saw  their  property,  only  two  block 
from  the  ocean,  as  a  natural  land 
scape  of  native  red  cedar,  bayberi  \ 
and  highbush  blueberries.  Ultimate 
ly  he  was  swayed  by  an  age-old  im 
pulse:  as  he  wrote  in  the  first  Alliance 
newsletter,  garden  design  "spring 
from  the  gardener's  dreams,  fleetiiu 
thoughts,  and  memories"  brough 
into  harmony  with  a  contemporan 
aesthetic.  His  own  memories  encom 
passed  the  decayed  turn-of-the-cen 
tury  estate  gardens  with  crack  ( 
fishponds  he  visited  with  his  grand 
mother  near  Morristown,  New  Jer 
sey,  where  he  grew  up.  He  was  als< 
influenced  by  gardens  he  saw  as ;. 
student  in  Rome. 

All  of  Bill  Shank's  ideas  about  gat 
dens  so  far  have  been  gathered  anc 
condensed  in  four  five-by-eight-incl 
commonplace  books  that  consist  oti 
his  own  notes  and  drawings,  made 
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GARDENING 


1  garden  tours,  along  with  photo- 
raphs  and  photocopies  of  pub- 
jshcci  site  descriptions  reduced  to 
/c  and  arranged  like  a  collage. 
nail  works  of  art,  these  volumes  are 
diary  of  his  pasl  decade  in  garden- 
Hg.  Among  the  illustrations  is  a 
Ihimsical  knot  garden  whose  topi- 
y  has  been  "unknotted"  and  pulled 
to  airy  loops;  a  similar  drawing  was 
gill  for  Rosemary  Verey,  the  Brit- 
h  garden  writer. 

Much  as  he  conceives  sets  for  dis- 
ay  areas  in  his  professional  work, 
ill  Shank  has  used  hedges,  paving, 
bors,  trellises,  and  lawns  to  create 
s  own  version  of  the  classic  white 
irden.  The  plan  resembles  the  out- 
ic  of  a  Palladian  window,  with  the 
Hinded  end  of  an  oblong  lily  pond 
iggesting  die  central  arch  and  sym- 
ctrical  shrubbery  beds  the  Hanking 
inels.  Like  the  hedge  that  curves 
'hind  the  pond,  brick  paving  gives 
defined  structure  to  informal 
antings  of  iris,  lilies,  grasses,  roses, 
id  hydrangea.  The  interconnected 
rms,  as  Bill  Shank  calls  them,  re- 


nin their  sculptural  beauty  in  every 
season,  even  blanketed  in  snow, 
from  the  overlook  of  the  house's 
"promenade  deck,"  the  garden  ap- 
pears immense;  only  standing  within 
the  landscape  does  the  visitor  begin 
to  grasp  its  modest  scale. 

Off  to  one  side  is  a  rectangular 
herb  garden  with  grape  arbor,  cor- 
doned pear  trees,  and  terra-cotta 
pots  in  carefully  prescribed  order.  A 
vivid  detail  last  summer  was  a  new 
planting  of  perilla.  When  Bill  Shank 
acquires  a  new  plant,  he  often 
"banks"  a  cutting  with  a  friend  as  in- 
surance for  its  survival.  Shank's  en- 
thusiasm lor  perilla  made  this 
unnecessary:  the  annual  soon  be- 
came popular  with  other  Alliance 
members,  and  it  is  likely  that  neigh- 
borly emulation  will  safeguard  fu- 
ture discoveries. 

A  neutral  zone  with  a  sundial  sepa- 
rates Bill  Shank's  garden  from  Eri- 
ka's,  which  lies  on  axis  with  the  front 
of  the  house.  She  too  has  transplant- 
ed elements  from  her  own  past  to 
Long  Island.  Early  years  near  Lake 


Constance  in  Germany  left  her  with 
memories  of  wildflower  meadows  as 
well  as  precisely  cultivated  gardens 
dotted  with  fruit  trees.  Her  Amagan- 
sett  landscape,  as  formal  as  Bill's,  has 
patterns  traced  in  clipped  box  and  a 
Lutyens  bench  terminating  the  main 
vista.  The  palette  is  mostly  blue  with 
touches  of  yellow,  white,  and  purple. 
Asters,  salvia,  goldenrod,  and  yar- 
row are  particular  favorites.  And 
butterflies  are  so  plentiful  they  count 
as  another  source  of  color. 

Most  local  garden  visits  the  Shanks 
make  these  days  are  those  Bill  ar- 
ranges for  the  Alliance,  like  one  last 
fall  to  Ruth  Dean's  own  1930  East 
Hampton  garden,  the  bones  of 
which  are  still  intact.  Another  tour 
included  Rose  de  Rose's  extensive — 
and  eccentric — formal  garden  in 
Southampton.  No  matter  how  ar- 
cane the  garden  theme  or  idiosyn- 
cratic the  horticultural  display,  every 
tour  attracts  at  least  sixty  people. 
"Next  time  I  start  an  organization," 
says  Bill  Shank,  "I  am  simply  going  to 
call  it  Gardeners  Anonymous."  A 
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A  chef  tracks  down 

the  vestiges  of  a 

glorious  dining  era 

By  Linda  Dannenberg 


umble  a  wordy  really, 
to  describe  the  exquisite  cuisine  that 
has  earned  his  eponymous  restaur 
rant  in  Paris's  seventeenth  arron- 
dissement  two  Michelin  stars  and 
nineteen  out  of  twenty  possible 
points  from  Gault  Millau.  The  sec- 
ond is  collecting  what  could  be  called 
bistro  deco — from  gleaming  zinc- 
topped  bars  to  jolly  little  pottery  salt 
and  pepper  shakers  in  the  tubby 
forms  of  la  mere  Michele  and  le  pere 
Lustucru,  1940s  promotional  items 
from  a  pasta  and  rice  company. 

It's  to  satisfy  the  second  passion 
that  Rostang,  a  genial  native  of  the 
Dauphine  region  near  Grenoble,  sets 
out  one  Monday  morning  for  the 
Marche  aux  Puces,  the  famed  flea 
market  that  hugs  the  city's  northern 
perimeter  at  the  Porte  de  Clignan- 
court.  With  twelve  vast  exhibition 
halls  full  of  stalls  that  range  in  style 
from  the  sidewalk  rummage  sale  to 
the  elaborate  stage  set,  Les  Puces  is 
almost  a  village  in  itself.  On  Satur- 
days, Sundays,  and  Mondays  the 
aisles  are  bustling  with  shoppers — 
and  as  often  as  his  schedule  allows, 
Rostang  is  one  of  them.  Today,  as  al- 
ways, he  heads  straight  for  special- 


tastes  ana  lei  me  Know  wncn  some 
thing  interesting  comes  their  way." 

His  first  stop  is  Jean  Luc  Perrier's 
Deco  Bistro  in  Paul  Bert,  a  full-blown 
re-creation  of  an  antique  bistro.  So 
alluring  is  this  scene  with  its  zinc- 
topped  bar,  etched-glass  mirrors, 
marble-topped  tables,  and  bentwood 
chairs  that  it's  a  disappointment  not 
to  be  able  to  sit  down  and  order  blan- 
quette  de  veau  and  a  fruity  young 
Beaujolais,  or  at  least  a  rosy  kir  roy- 
ale.  Everything  here,  from  the  ash- 
trays to  the  tile  floor,  from  the  glass 
doors  to  the  glasses  behind  the  bar,  is 
for  sale.  Understandably,  many  of 
Perrier's  customers  are  restaura- 
teurs like  Rostang  seeking  items  that 
will  lend  a  nostalgic  charm  to  their 
dining  rooms.  Other  buyers  take 
home  1940s  bar  clocks  and  turn-of- 
the-century  posters  advertising  cof- 
fee for  their  kitchens  or  tall  pastis 
glasses  for  their  bars;  one  Parisienne 

Restaurateur  Michel  Rostang,  above  left, 
prowls  Paris's  Marche  aux  Puces  for  prime 
examples  of  bistro  deco.  Among  his  finds, 
below  from  left,  a  Robj  sailor  decanter,  an 
enameled  wall  plaque  advertising  fruit  juice, 
a  Scotsman  decanter,  and  a  counter  card 
for  Lustucru  pasta  "made  with  fresh  eggs." 
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SHOPPING 


Rostang  keeps 

his  asparagus  and 

artichoke  Barbotine  plate, 

left,  and  LU  cookies 

poster,  right, 

in  his  restaurant. 


has  even  set  out  to  create  a  bistro  cor- 
ner in  her  sixteenth-arrondissement 
living  room.  (Enthusiasts  who  want 
to  see  all  of  Perrier's  offerings  must 
go  to  Tournus  in  Burgundy  where 
he  has  turned  the  interior  of  an  old 
warehouse  into  fifteen  bistros,  each 
unique,  complete,  and  for  sale.) 

Just  down  the  aisle  from  Perrier's 
place  in  Paul  Bert,  Rostang  pauses  at 
Katherine  Apelstein's  atticlike  stand 
to  inspect  an  impressive  nickel  and 
brass  baker's  rack  almost  ten  feet 
long  and  six  feet  high,  as  well  as  a  set 
of  classic  rattan  bistro  chairs,  worn 
but  full  of  character.  To  enlarge  his 
collection  of  figurative  ceramic  de- 


canters by  Robj  from  the  late  1920s, 
Rostang  stops  by  Huguette  Busson's 
stand  in  Marche  des  Rosiers.  For 
Galle  vases — "Now  is  the  moment  to 
buy  Galle,"  advises  Rostang,  "since  it 
has  become  somewhat  demode" — 
it's  Henri  in  Paul  Bert.  And  for  a  per- 
fect little  bistro  bar  of  sculpted  or  in- 
laid woods  with  a  zinc  or  copper 
countertop,  he  heads  over  to  Ser- 
pette  and  Bistro  d'Autrefois. 

Les  Puces  is  Rostang's  main  source 
for  bistro  deco,  but  he  also  combs 
secondhand  shops,  auctions,  and 
regional  antiques  markets.  One 
he  particularly  recommends  is 
the  weekend  market  in  Isle-sur-la- 


Preview  A  Spa  Designed 
To  Elevate  Your  Senses. 


(  ome.  Celebrate,  exhilarate  and  elevate  your  senses  at  an 

extraordinary'  new  spa  built  amid  Colorado 's  breathtakingly  beautiful 

San  Juan  Mountains.  In  the  classic  European  tradition  of  America  s  only  Five-Diamond 

Spa  Resort,  the  Doral  Sdturnia,  the  new  Doral  Telluride  Resort  and  Spa  invites  you  to 

savor  the  sensual  pleasures  of  massage,  Fango  body  treatments,  hydrotherapy,  herbal 

body  wraps  and  personalized  fitness  and  toning  regimens.  For  additional  information 

and  introductory  prices,  write  P.O.  Box  2702,  Telluride,  CO  81435,  or  call 

1-800-22-DORAL.  And  lake  yodr  senses  to  a  whole  new  level. 

IhmilbaTHIiiriih1 

RESORT  AND  SPA 


Sorgue,  a  Provencal  town  just  wes 
of  Fontaine-de-Vaucluse.  "I  hav| 
always  found  the  objects  that  usee! 
to  decorate  the  old  bistros  very  warmj 
very  charming,''  he  says.  "I  keer 
most  of  my  collection  in  my  restau  I 
rant  and  in  the  bistros" — he  now  haj 
three  Bistrots  da  Cote,  newly  creat 
ed  authentic  fin  de  siecle-style  estab 
lishments — "because  this  is  where  I 
spend  most  of  my  time.  I  like  to  hav( 
them  around  me,  and  I  find  that  the) 
create  a  nice  ambiance." 

Not  that  he  always  has  the  samd 
pieces  around  him.  Some  are  toq 
precious  to  part  with,  such  as  the 
turn-of-the-century  publicity  plated 
from  a  sardine  company  in  Brittarm 
and  the  Robj  decanters,  stylized  fig-1 
ures  of  a  sailor,  a  woman  in  Breton 
cap  and  apron,  and  a  kilted  Scots:i 
man,  among  others.  But  similar 
items — antique  matchstrikes  pro-; 
moting  an  aperitif  or  liqueur,  for  ex- 
ample— can  be  purchased  at  Boutiquo 
Michel  Rostang,  around  the  corneij 
from  the  restaurant,  or  right  off  the) 
shelves  of  the  first  Bistrot  d'a  Cote, 
on  the  rue  Gustave-Flaubert. 

When  Rostang  began  collecting  i 
the  1970s,  unpretentious  little  item 
went  for  a  song.  Now  the  renaissanc 
of  bistro  food  has  given  a  boost  to  bis 
tro  deco — and  bistro  deco  price 
both  in  France  and  on  the  East  an 
West  Coasts  of  the  United  States 
Les  Puces  last  October,  for  example, 
an  asparagus-motif  Barbotine  appe 
tizer  plate  would  have  cost  between 
$60  and  $120,  while  Robj  decanters 
ranged  from  $600  to  $2,000,  de 
pending  on  condition  and  rarity. 

But  for  Michel  Rostang  it's  not  the 
value  or  potential  value  of  these  un- 
assuming items  that  makes  them  ap- 
pealing. "I  don't  buy  them  for  any 
reason  but  the  pleasure  of  living  with 
them,"  he  says.  "The  other  joy  for  me 
is  in  the  quest  itself,  in  seeking  out 
these  objects  and  then  haggling  with 
the  vendor  when  the  stakes  are  rela- 
tively insignificant.  Always  remem- 
ber to  haggle,"  he  cautions.  "It's  the 
game.  Dealers  will  certainly  sell  you 
anything  at  the  asking  price,  but 
you'll  leave  them  with  a  distinct  sense 
of  disappointment!"  A 
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SIGNED        FOR        LIVING.     ..BUILT        FOR        LIFE 

i  FREE  BROCHURE.  WRITE:  BROWN  JORDAN.  MARKETING  SERVICES,  9860  GIDLEY  ST.,  EL  MONTE,  CA  91731.  (818)  443-8971,  EXT.  217   FAX:  (818)  575-0126 


A  HOME  FURNISHINGS  TRADE  SHOWROOM 
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Unwind  anytime  in  your  own  home  spa. 


You've  spent  so  much  of  your  life 
racing  in  high  gear,  giving  top  priority  to  pro- 
fessional and  family  commitments.  If  anyone 
deserves  a  vacation,  it's  you.  Yet  finding  the 
time  to  unwind  can  still  be  difficult. 

But  not  if  you  had  your  own  home  spa. 
You  could  sink  into  its  swirling  warmth, 
feeling  the  invigorating  power  melt  away 
your  stress,  fatigue  and  muscle  tension. 


With  a  home  spa,tihe  relaxing,  rejuve- 


leianeutic  be 


naling.  theiapeonc  benefits  of  The  30-Minute 
Vacation    are  vours  anytime. 


And  to  ensure  that  your  in-home 
vacations  stay  hassle-free,  choose  a  spa 
made  of  durable  Du  Pont  Lucite®  XL  cast 
acrylic.  Its  beautiful  high-gloss,  easy-care  sur- 
face ensures  that  your  daily  vacations  are 
absolutely  effortless. 

With  everything  you've  packed  into 
your  life,  you  deserve  a  little  vacation.  Check 
your  local  newspaper  or  yellow  pages  for  a 
spa  dealer  near"  you.  And  make  reservations 
for  the  vacation  of  a  lifetime  -  every  riav  ^* 
of  your  life. 
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1.2  Million  Square  Feet, 

Showrooms. 


1,800  Lines  Of  Furnishinqs, 

55,000  Fabric  Samples, 

And  One  Reason 

To  Go  There. 


Maybe  the  reason  is  a  rare 
Tibetan  tapestry.  Or  an  elegant 
Chippendale  dining  table.  Or  perhaps 
a  Frank  Lloyd  Wright  reproduction. 

Whatever  your  reason,  chances 
are  you'll  find  what  you  need  at  Pacific 
Design  Center — the  West  Coast's 
preeminent  design  resource. 

Our  220  showrooms  offer  one  of 
the  world's  largest  selections  of  fine 
custom-made  furniture,  fabrics, 
floorcoverings,  cabinetry,  lighting 


and  accessories  for  home  and  office. 

And  to  introduce  you  to  L.A.'s 
leading  interior  designers,  we  provide 
a  special  professional  design  referral 
services  program. 

So,  what  more  reason  do  you 
need?  Come  and  discover  what  top 
designers  already  know.  That  when  it 
comes  to  furnishing  your  dreams, 
there's  simply  no  place  like 
Pacific  Design  Center. 

It's  What  L.A.  Calls  Home. 
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Pacific  Design  Center        8687  Melrose  Avenue,   Los  Angeles,  CA  90069       310.657.0800 
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For  a  comprehensive,  88  page  color  Haddonstone  catalog  ($5)  write  to 

I  laddonstone  ( I  S A )  Ltd,  201  Heller  Place,  Interstate  Business  Park,  Bellmawr,  Nj  08031,  USA.  Telephone:  609  931  701 1  Fax:  609  931  0040 

Haddonstone  Ltd,  The  Forge  House,  East  Haddon,  Northampton  NN6  8DB,  England.  Telephone:  0604  77071 1  Fax:  0604  770027 
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"The  soul  of  the  apartment  is  in  the  carpet' 


An  early  20th  century  Central  Asian  carpet  of  enormous  vitality 
and  robust  dimension.  It  presently  measures  18.9  x  10.11,  and 
probably  was  several  feet  longer,  prior  to  having  its  size  adjusted. 
The  unusual  color  palette  gives  this  carpet  a  somewhat  contemporary 
feeling.  The  liberal  introduction  of  taupe  combined  with  the 
butternut  squash  color  creates  a  wonderful  warming  effect  for  the  eye. 
A  spectacular  example  of  the  art  of  the  knot. 

This  gallery  features  an  eclectic  array  of  room  size  carpets  and  small  collector  pieces  of  outstanding  merit  in  Oriental  and  European  weaves. 


An  Appointment  Is  Suggested 

ANTIQUE  AND  EXEMPLARY  CARPETS 
AND  TAPESTRIES 

in  New  York 

at  15  East  57th  Street 

212-759-3715 
A  Dealer  Interested  in  this  Art  Form  in  America 
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CHRISTOPHER  HODSOLL 


91  Pimlico  Road  •  London  SW1W  8PH 
Tel:  071-730  3370  •  Fax:  071-730  1516 
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AN  18TH  CENTURY  CILTWOOD  MIRROR, 

IN  THE  MANNER  OF  WILLIAM  KENT,  C/RC4  1730. 

PROVENANCE:  THE  COUNTESS  OF  PORTARLINCTON. 
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Phoenix  Day 


LIGHTING    FIXTURES 

ATLANTA  Ernest  Gaspard  •  BOSTON  Shecter  -  Martin  •  DALLAS/NEW  YORK  Keller  Williams  •  DANIA  Turner  Gm^c 
PHILADELPHIA  Matches  •  LOS  ANGELES  Nancy  Corzine  •  SAN  FRANCISCO  Sloan  Miyasato  •  SEATTLE  Elinor  &\ 
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The  preeminent  source 
for  fine  interior  furnishings. 


WOLF-GORDON  INC.   212-319-6800 
om  the  "New  Wave  IV"  collection,  including  over  280 
jllcovering  items  in  stone,  stucco,  marble,  faux  fabric  and 
ic  looks. 


SHELLY  TILE  LTD.     21 2  832-2255 
Magnificent  ceramic  tile,  marble  &  granite. 


STARK  CARPET    212-752-9000 
Chinese  Needlepoint  No.  1281 8A  from  the  Stark  Collection  of  Needle- 
point, Oriental  and  Fine  Handmade  Rugs. 


AMBIENCE    212-688-0170 
Custom  designers  of  transitional  furniture  and  accessories  featuring 
the  No.  F442  Windsor  Cabinet  in  Blond  wood  with  black  trim. 


The  Decoration  and  Design  Building,  979  Third  Avenue  at  58th  Street,  New  York  City 
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Appointment  Recommended 


TRADITIONAL  SOPHISTICATED  FUN! 

A  TRIP  TO  GARGOYLES  LTD.  IS  WORTH  A  THOUSAND  PICTURES 


PHILADELPHIA 

512  South  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  PA.  19147 
Telephone  215-629-1700 
FAX  #  215-592-8441 


NEW  YORK 
138  West  25th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10001 
Telephone  212-255-01 


If  you  can 

imagine  it, 

we  can 

build  it. 


Whatever  your  furniture  fantasy,  we 
can  create  it.  From  a  simple  unit  to  a 
multi-functional  room  setting  to 
anything  your  heart  desires,  we 
design,  build  and  install  furniture  just 
the  way  you  imagined  it.  For  over  17 
years  we've  been  reading  people's 
minds  -  and  putting  what's  in  them  on 
display  in  their  homes.  Call  us  now  at 
1-800-MANHATTAN  for  a  free  color 
brochure.  We  build  your  dreams  so 
you  can  live  them. 

MANHATTAN 


CABINETRY 


fatim 


All  showrooms  open  7  days 

00  West  72nd  St.  212-721-5151  I    1630  Second  Ave.  212-772-8870   I   233  East  59th  St.  212-750-9800  I  455  Park  Ave.  So.  212-889-8808  I  L.I.C.  Factory  718-937-4780 


Wendell  Castle 


PICTURE/TABLES 

Wendell  Castle,  an 
acknowledged  master 
in  the  field  of  art 
furniture,  ventures 
further  into  the  territory 
inhabited  by  both 
furniture  and  art  with 
his  new  "Picture/Tables." 
Each  work  has  two 
independent,  separate 
lives.  They  function  as 
paintings  to  be  hung 
on  a  wall,  framed  with 
sculptural  gestures. 
Taken  off  the  wall,  turned 
over,  with  the  sculptural 
gestures  inserted  as 
legs,  they  serve  as  tables. 
Catalogue  available. 

May  7- June  20,  1992 

PETER  JOSEPH  GALLERY 
745  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10151 
(212)  751-5500 
(212)  7510213  fax 


66  Elm  Street*  New  Canaan,  CT  06840  •  203-972-1050 


SOLAR 

ANTIQUE   TILES 


European  and  Islamic  antique  tile  murals  and 
individual  tiles  from  the  15th  to  early  20th  century. 

in    VPPOINTMENT     2t2     755-2403 


Who  Will  Paint 
Your  Portrait? 


We  represent  over  150  of  today's 

foremost  portrait  painters  and 

sculptors.  Visit  our  exhibition 

gallery  and  commission  the 

artist  of  your  choice-or-send 

$1  for  our  color  brochure. 

Portraits,  Inc.  invites  inquiries 

on  any  commission  artwork: 

family  portraits,  posthumous 

portraits,  sculpaire,  miniatures, 

replicas,  portraits  of  houses, 

pets,  horses,  yachts,  etc. 


PORTRAITS,  INC. 

Established  1942 

985    PARK  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  CITY,  10028 
TEL:  (212)  879  -  5560    FAX:  (212)  988  -  3755 
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England  of  London,  fashion  and  decorative  accessories  created  e^gteively  for 
Jonal,  fragrances,  hand-painted  canvas  wallcovering  fabrics  and  waflcoverings 
by  Nina  Campbell. 
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"Sidewalk  Judge' 


Bronze,  Lifesize 


J.  Seward  Johnson,  Jr. 

The  first  book  on  this  artist's  work  is  now  available.  $45 
Leather  bound  Museum  Edition.  $900 

1992  EXHIBITIONS 

Seville,  Spain  at  EXPO  '92 

Madrid,  Spain 

Palm  Desert,  California 

Austin  &  Dallas,  Texas 

Washington,  DC 

SCULPTURE  PLACEMENT,  LTD. 

P.O.  Box  9709,  Washington,  D.C.  20016    tele:  202.362.9310    fax  202-944.4416 
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ISLUTION  SOLUTIONS! 


CLASSICA  with 
brass/chrome  legs 


We're  not  wishy-washy  about 
our  collection  of  bath  furniture. 
Traditional,  contemporary 
or  way-out,  subtle  elegance 
or  a  major  statement  —  at 
HASTINGS  we  can  provide 
whatever  style  you  prefer. 

And  while  you're  at  it,  see 
our  collections  of  contemporary 
and  classic  tile,  and 
handcrafted  mosaics. 
No  great  basin  should  have  to 
stand  in  drab  surroundings. 


TILE  &  ILBAGNO  f  COLLECTION 


EUCLIOE 


CORPORATE  OFFICES 

30  COMMERCIAL  STREET  /  FREEPORT,  NY  11520  /  516-379-3500  /  FAX  516-379-3187 

SHOWROOMS 

MANHATTAN  230  PARK  AVENUE  SO.  /  212-674-9700  GREAT  NECK  404  NORTHERN  BLVD.  /  516-482-1840  CHICAGO  13-100  MDSE.  MART  /  312-527-0565 

DISTRIBUTORS 

CALIFORNIA:  Santa  Barbara  The  Studio  805-563-2003  San  Diego  International  Bath  and  Tile  619-268-3723 

Solana  Beach  International  Bath  and  Tile  619-481-4984  Escondido  International  Bath  and  Tile  619-738-0551 

Los  Angeles  Zone,  Inc.  213-652-7360  San  Francisco  The  Bath  and  Beyond  415-552-5001 

NEW  JERSEY:  Tenafly  Artistic  Bath,  Tile  &  Hardware  201-568-7145  PENNSYLVANIA:  Philadelphia  Joanne  Hudson  Associates',  Ltd.  215-568-5501 

MARYLAND:  Baltimore  The  Tile  Exhibit  301-825-8453  CONNECTICUT:  Westport  Westport  Tile  &  Design  203-454-0032 

RHODE  ISLAND:  Middletown  Designs  Unlimited  401-849-8277 
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All  ten  classic  playing  tokens  are  crafted 

in  solid  pewter  and  embellished  with 

24  karat  gold. 


he  exclusi 
uthorized 


j:'s  a  classic  from  the  word  "GO!"  With  new,  spectacularly  designed  houses  and  hotels,  tokens  rich 
with  the  glow  of  24  karat  gold  electroplate,  a  distinctive  "Real  Estate  Portfolio,"  and  much,  much 
more— including  double  the  usual  supply  of  money! 

Best  of  all,  the  lush  green  playing  surface  is  luxuriously  framed  in  fine  hardwood,  to  present  the 
issic  MONOPOLY®  game  graphics  as  never  before! 
:  a  grand  combination  of  tradition  and  beauty  for  your 
me.  Just  $495,  payable  in  monthly  installments. 
:lusively  from  The  Franklin  Mint. 


RETURN  ASSURANCE  POLICY 
you  wish  to  return  any  Franklin  Mint  purchas 
u  may  do  so  within  30  days  of  your  receipt  of 
jit  purchase  for  replacement,  credit  or  refund. 


Board  shown  much  smaller  than  actual  size  of 
20  V  L  x  20V  W  x  3"  H. 


This  solid  brass  monopoly®  game  coin  is 
set  into  the  banker's  drawer  handle,  to 
forever  identify  this  Collector's  Edition. 

(coin  size  is  21  mm). 


ichly  embellished  with  accents  of  sterling  silver  and  24  karat  gold. 


V®  is  a  registered  trademark  of  ©  1992  Parker  Bro 


te  trading  game  equipment 


ORDER  FORM 

Please  mail  by 
June  30,  1992. 
The  Franklin  Mint 

Franklin  Center,  Pennsylvania  19091-0010 
YES.  I  would  like  to  enter  my  subscription  for 
MONOPOLY?—  The  Collector's  Edition. 

I  need  SEND  NO  MONEY  NOW.  I  under- 
stand that  the  complete  game,  including  the 
hardwood-framed  playing  board,  will  be  spe- 
cially imported  and  sent  to  me  in  a  single  ship- 
ment. I  will  be  billed  for  a  deposit  of  $33*  prior 
to  shipment,  and  for  the  balance  in  14  equal 
monthly  installments  of  $33*.  after  shipment. 

'Plus  my  state  sales  tax. 
SIGNATURE 

ALL  OBDEBS  ABE  SUBJECT  TO  ACCEPTANCE 


MRMRSMISS_ 
ADDRESS 


PLEASE  PF  MT  O.EARLV 


.  APT.  NO 


CITY/STATE/ZIP . 


12878-6HQW-182 

MONOPOLY  is  a  registered  trademark  of  ©  1992  Parker  Brothers.  Division  of 
Tonka  Corporation  for  its  real  estate  trading  game  equipment 
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Mexico  is  no  longer  the  last  horizon  for  Latin  cuisine  By  Leslie  Land 

case  too  much  longer.  Dishes  cooked  in  what  might  be  called  Pa 

Caribbean  style — heavy  on  the  black  beans,  rice,  fried  plantain 

and  hot  peppers — are  becoming  more  and  more  fashionable.  A< 

cording  to  the  National  Restaurant  Association,  Mexican  is  th 

third  most  popular  "ethnic"  food  in  the  United  States,  right  aft 

Chinese  and  Italian,  and  while  much  of  it  may  be  less  than  authe 

tic,  it  has  helped  create  a  growing  excitement  about  a  world-cla 

cuisine;  at  least  we  now  know  the  country  has  several  regions.  W 

also  know  that  Mexico  is  by  no  means  all  of  Central  America.  An 

we  know  that  an  entire  continent  lies  farther  south. 

Each  of  South  America's  fourteen  countries  has  its  own  distinc 

tive  cuisine,  based  partly  on  what  the  land  provides  and  partly  o 

history,  but  Peru,  Brazil,  and  Argentina  are  the  big  three.  Eac 

represents  a  different  facet  of  South  American 

,..,,.  r  ,    Anticuchos  and  stej 

food,  and  together  they  account  for  most  of   accompanied  by 

this  country's  South  American  restaurants.  chimichurri,  above. 

Argentina  probably  leads  in  the  restaurant   ^^  Humitas,  a 
i  m  1-1       r-         u      r-     n   •       i  savory  corn  pudding 

department.  Places  like  Caucho  dill  in  Los   Be|ow.  Habanero 

Angeles  and  Zupei  polio  in  Miami  pack  them   serrano,  and  jalapen 

in  for  food  that  is,  comparatively  speaking,    PePPers  Festive 
r       ...         ,       .  .    ,  .  Bauer  ware  from 

pretty  familiar.  In  Argentina,  as  in  neighbor-    Buddy's,  L.A.  Deta 

ing  Uruguay,  ninety  percent  of  the  population    see  Resources. 

North  Americans  eat  a  lot  of  South 
American  food:  orange  juice  from 
Brazil,  shrimp  from  Ecuador,  the 
summer-in-winter  fruit  bowl  from 
Chile.  But  South  American  cuisine  is  another  sto- 
ry. Admittedly  the  Brazilian  national  dish  called 
f  eijoada  completa,  a  lavish  spread  of  black  beans 
and  multiple  meats,  accompanied  by  sliced  or- 
anges, steamed  kale,  and  toasted  manioc,  appears 
in  many  mainstream  cookbooks,  if  not  on  every 
Sunday  table.  And  ceviche,  the  brilliant  Permian 
method  of  "cooking"  fish  in  lime  juice  sparked 
with  onion  and  hot  peppers,  has  been  part  of  the 
international  repertoire  for  several  decades.  But 
other  than  these  exceptions  a  whole  continent's 
worth  of  richness  and  variety  is  still  by  and  large  as 
terra  incognita  as  Tierra  del  Fuego. 
^^  There's  reason  to  hope  that  wont  be  the 
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DI  SARONNO 


Amaretto  Originale 


M     SARONNO    AND     CREAM.     A    MUTUAL     ATTRACTION 

IT  STIRS  THE  HEART 
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Bahian  food 


is  among 

the  most 

complex  and 

exciting  in 

the  world 


♦  ♦ 
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is  of  Italian  or  Spanish  descent.  The 
pampas  is  cattle  country,  and  Argen- 
tineans are  undoubtedly  among  the 
world's  champion  beefeaters. 

In  practice,  this  means  that  Mi- 
ami's Los  Gauchitos  market  is  fa- 
mous for  its  homemade  ravioli,  the 
same  city's  La  Fusta  prides  itself  on 
such  home-style  Italian  items  as  Ar- 
gentine chicken  Milanese,  and  the 
venerable  Gardel's  has  long  been 


known  as  the  most  garlicky  restau- 
rant in  Los  Angeles.  Yet  no  matter 
what  comes  out  of  the  kitchen,  the 
centerpiece  of  Argentine  cuisine  is 
the  huge  charcoal  grill,  the  parril- 
lada,  on  which  everything  from 
steaks  to  sausages  to  sweetbreads  is 
cooked.  All  this  meat  is  sauced  at  the 
table  with  chimichurri,  one  of  those 
universal  sauces  that  would  probably 
taste  great  on  an  old  shoe,  never 


mind  a  good  steak.  Basically  an  Ital- 
ian green  sauce  Latinized  into  a  thick 
herbed  vinaigrette,  chimichurri  is 
most  often  parsley-based,  but  some- 
times it  is  made  with  basil  or  coriander. 

If  Argentina  is  meat,  Peru  is  pota- 
toes. The  familiar  tubers  were  first 
domesticated  in  the  Andes,  where 
most  people  still  speak  the  language 
of  the  Incas,  Quechua,  which  is  said 
to  have  a  thousand  words  for  pota- 
toes. It  is  a  country  and  a  cuisine 
divided  between  the  narrow  but 
wealthy  coast,  where  life  is  quite  cos- 
mopolitan, and  the  highlands,  where 
poverty  means  the  potatoes  come 
with  aji,  or  hot  pepper,  and  little  else. 

Most  food  authorities  see  Peruvian 
cuisine  as  the  one  with  greatness  in  it. 
The  fabulous  seafood  is  subtly  han- 
dled, and  those  who  can  afford  it 
devise  amazing  sauces  for  those 
potatoes,  sauces  that  combine  native 
South  American  peanuts  and  sweet- 
hot  mirasol  peppers  with  Spanish 
contributions  like  garlic  and  cream. 

Most  Peruvian  restaurants  in  the 
United  States  are  modest  places,  pa- 
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tronized  by  Peruvians  seeking  a  taste 
of  home,  though  more  ambitious 
establishments,  such  as  Alejandro's 
in  San  Francisco  and  La  Llama  in 
Chicago,  have  attracted  a  wider 
clientele.  And  it  would  be  hard  to 
overestimate  the  contributions  of  the 
late  Felipe  Rojas-Lombardi,  Peruvi- 
an-born soul  of  the  Ballroom  in  New 
York,  where  diners  are  offered  so- 
phisticated, highly  refined  versions 
of  the  food  of  his  native  land. 

Purists  have  complained  that 
Rojas-Lombardi's  food  is  not  truly 
Peruvian.  But  authenticity  may  not 
always  be  the  best  way  to  introduce 
unfamiliar  cuisines.  Consider  anti- 
cuchos,  the  totemic  snack  food  of 
Peru,  spicy  charcoal-grilled  cubes  of 
marinated  beef  heart — hot,  satisfy- 
ing, and  cheap.  True  anticuchos 
must  be  made  from  beef  heart.  But 
the  Quechua  word  itself  means 
cooked  food  from  the  Andes,  and 
[the  truth  is  the  anticucho  treatment 
enhances  just  about  any  fine  meat. 
Although  I  love  beef  heart  myself, 
when  I'm  feeding  those  who  don't  I 


substitute  duck  breast.  It's  an  ironic 
switch  from  the  cultural  standpoint, 
but  it  makes  sense  as  gastronomy. 
The  textures  are  similar. 

Making  gastronomic  sense  of  Bra- 
zilian food  could  take  a  happy  life- 
time. This  enormous  and  various 
country  offers  at  least  three  distinct 
cuisines,  but  to  me  the  greatest  is 
the  food  of  Bahia  in  the  east.  There 
West  African  foods  and  techniques 
brought  by  the  sugar  plantation 
slaves  combine  with  indigenous  and 
Portuguese  influences  to  produce 
some  of  the  most  complex  and  ex- 
citing food  in  the  world.  Its  three 
cornerstones  are  coconut,  fiery  mala- 
gueta  peppers,  and  dende  oil  (palm 
oil),  which  colors  whatever  contains 
it  a  bright  orange  red.  Peanuts  and 
cashews  thicken  sauces,  and  ginger 
and  dried  shrimp  season  everything 
from  fresh  shrimp  stews  to  acaraje, 
delicious  fritters  of  spiced  mashed 
cowpeas  fried  crisp  in  dende  oil.  The 
oil  is  highly  saturated,  hard  to  find, 
and  quite  subtle,  hence  optional  if 
you're  more  concerned  with  taste 


than  with  authenticity.  It  gives  mu- 
queca,  a  Bahian  stew,  an  extra  layer 
of  interest,  but  the  dish  is  already 
such  a  powerhouse  of  flavor  the 
dende  oil  may  be  excused. 

Flexibility  is  acceptable  in  these 
dishes'  home  countries,  so  why  not 
here?  It  makes  sense,  for  instance, 
with  humitas,  a  corn  pudding  popu- 
lar all  over  Latin  America.  Some- 
times simply  cooked  in  a  skillet,  best 
when  wrapped  in  fresh  corn  husks 
and  steamed  like  tamales,  at  my 
house  it's  baked  in  a  husk-lined  cas- 
serole for  the  flavor  without  the  fuss. 
There  have  never  been  leftovers. 
(For  sources  of  ingredients  see  Resources.) 

CHIMICHURRI 

Argentine  Green  Sauce 
V*  cup  coarsely  chopped  onion 
2—5  large  garlic  cloves 
1  Vi  cups  tightly  packed  Italian 
parsley  leaves 
1  teaspoon  oregano,  crushed 
3A  teaspoon  cracked  black  pepper 
3A  teaspoon  salt 

Pinch  of  ground  cayenne 
'/•>  cup  olive  oil 
3  tablespoons  red  wine  vinegar 


With  Corian,  living  well 
begins  at  home. 

If  you're  planning  a  new  kitchen  or  bath,  there's  an  extraordinary  material  that  brings 
new  meaning  to  the  idea  of  luxury  for  your  home.  It's  called  CORIAN. 

CORIAN  is  defined  not  only  by  classic  beauty  and  craftsmanship, 
but  also  by  contemporary  standards  of  excellence  that  marble,  granite, 
and  other  materials  can't  live  up  to. 

Like  the  design  freedom  that  lets  you  create  custom  seamless 
worktops  with  multiple  CORIAN  sinks.  Put  graceful  curves  and  sweeps 
where  they  have  never  gone  before.  And  choose  from  an  endless  array 
of  color  combinations. 

And  like  the  incredible  ruggedness  and  long-life  practicality  that 
makes  your  decision  to  invest  in  CORIAN  wiser  with  each  passing  year. 

Haven't  you  lived  without  CORIAN  long  enough?  Call  now  for  the 
location  of  your  nearest  Authorized  CORIAN  Dealer:  1-800-4  CORIAN. 


This  brand  mark  signifies 
that  CORIAN  is  the  original 
solid  surfacing  material 
invented  by  DuPont,  and  the 
only  one  with  25  years  of 
experience  and  customer 
satisfaction  in  both  commer- 
cial and  residential  applica- 
tions. CORIAN  offers  the 
ultimate  combination  of 
practicality  and  luxury  for 
the  kitchen  and  bath. 

CORIAN  is  a  registered 
trademark  of  the  Du  Pont 
Company 


CORIAN 

Living  With  The  Best 
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FOOD 


Combine  the  onion,  garlic,  and  parsley 
and  <  hop  finely.  Mix  with  crushed 
fined  oregano,  pepper,  salt,  cayenne, 
olive  oil,  and  vinegar  in  a  nonreactive 
howl  and  allow  to  sit  at  room  tempera- 
ture 3  hours.  Taste  and  correct  the  salt 
and  vinegar.  Yields  about  1  '/i  cups. 

ANTICUCHOS 

Peruvian  Kabobs 
V->  cup  bland  vegetable  oil 
3  tablespoons  annatto  seeds 

1  tablespoon  cumin  seeds 

3  large  cloves  garlic,  finely  minced 

4  mirasol  peppers,  or  2  serrano 
peppers  and  1  habanero  pepper, 
seeded  and  finely  minced 

Yi  cup  red  wine  vinegar 

2  pounds  beef  heart  or 

4  large  duck  breasts,  cut  into 
1-inch  cubes 
4  dried  hontaka  chilies 

3  tablespoons  bacon  or  duck  I  at 

Make  annatto  oil  by  combining  vegeta- 
ble oil  and  annatto  seeds  in  a  small 
heavy  pan.  Let  sit  for  half  an  hour, 
then  bring  the  mixture  just  to  a  boil,  re- 
duce heat,  and  simmer  2—3  minutes. 
Remove  from  heat.  Let  cool  to  room 
temperature,  strain,  and  set  aside. 
Heat  a  small  heavy  skillet  over  medi- 


um flame.  When  hot,  add  the  cumin 
seeds  and  toast  them,  shaking  the  pan, 
until  golden,  about  20  seconds.  Re- 
move toasted  seeds  from  the  pan  at 
once,  cool,  then  grind  with  a  mortar 
and  pestle  or  in  a  spice  grinder.  Com- 
bine the  ground  cumin,  garlic,  pep- 
pers, vinegar,  and  2  tablespoons 
annatto  oil  in  a  shallow  nonreactive 
bowl.  (The  remaining  oil,  lightly  cov- 
ered and  refrigerated,  will  keep  indefi- 
nitely.) Add  beef  or  duck  to  marinade, 
cover,  refrigerate  8-12  hours,  or  leave 
at  room  temperature  4—5  hours.  While 
the  meat  is  marinating,  soak  4—8  bam- 
boo skewers  in  cold  water. 

Prepare  barbecue  coals  for  grilling 
or  preheat  broiler.  Coals  should  be  cov- 
ered with  a  fine  layer  of  ash;  grill 
should  be  as  hot  as  possible.  Remove 
meat  from  marinade  and  thread  onto 
the  skewers,  allowing  4  cubes  per  skew- 
er for  hois  d'oeuvres,  6  for  main  dish. 
Set  aside.  Reserve  '/_>  cup  marinade. 

About  1  hour  before  serving  begin 
the  sauce.  Discard  stems  of  dried  chil- 
ies and  place  chilies  in  small  heatproof 
bowl.  Cover  with  boiling  water  and  al- 
low to  sit  '/_>  hour,  then  drain.  Combine 
drained  chilies  in  blender  or  food  pro- 
cessor with  2  tablespoons  reserved 
marinade  and  puree  (don't  lean  over 
work  surface;  chili  heat  is  very  volatile). 


Add  another  ?>  tablespoons  marinade! 
and  the  fat  and  puree  again. 

Brush  meat  generously  with  sauce. 
Combine  remaining  sauce  with  remain- 
ing marinade  and  heat  over  low  flame 
about  5  minutes.  Crill  2  inches  from  heat; 
about  2  minutes  per  side  or  until  still 
slightly  pink  inside.  Brush  with  the  heat- 
ed sauce  and  serve  with  the  remaining 
sauce  for  dipping.  Serves  6-8  as  an  ap- 
petizer, 4  as  main  dish. 

MUQUECA 

Bahian  Seafood  Slew 
2-3  tablespoons  corn  oil 
2-2'/_>  pounds  mixed  firm  white 
fish,  such  as  sea  bass, 
halibut,  or  inonkfish 
1   pound  medium  shrimp, 

shelled  and  deveined 
1   cup  chopped  onion 

1  cup  peeled  and  chopped 
tomatoes 

2  malagueta  peppers,  or 
2  habanero  peppers  and  2 
serrano  peppers'  seeded 
and  chopped 

Vz  cup  crushed 

roasted  peanuts 
'/i  cup  dried  shrimp,  finch 

ground 
1  V-2  tablespoons  peeled  and 

diced  ginger 


Your  Home  Would  Be  Worth  More 
If  It  Had  Running  Water. 

Because  with  SwimEx,  you  could  swim  in  place  against  a  moving  current  of  water. 

You  could  adjust  the  speed.  You  could  adjust  the  temperature.  Yet  you'd  never  need 

to  adjust  your  lifestyle.  Because  with  SwimEx,  you'd  get  all  the  benefits  of  swimming, 

without  ever  leaving  home.  Write  or  call  us  for  a  free  brochure. 


SwimEx  Systems,  Inc.,  PO.  Box  328,  44  Market  StreetJVanen,  RI^g8§5  Tel.  401-245-7946 
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Sunbrella®  acrylic  canvas 
comes  in  beautiful  designs 
for  outdoor  decorating,  for 


sinbre 

GLEN  RAVEN  MILLS,  INC  ^ 


©Ifi 


MADE  IN  U  S  A 


awnings,  patio  covers  and  privacy 
screens,  we  offer  the  greatest  selec- 
tion anywhere  —  over  90  stripes, 
solids  and  textures.  But  more  than 
providing  the  look  you  want, 
Sunbrella  resists  fading,  mildew  and 
rot  for  years,  and  it's  so  durable  it 
comes  with  the  best  limited  warranty 


in  the  business.  On  top 
of  all  that,  it  can  reduce 
the  suns  heat  as  much 
as  77%  —  helping  to 
reduce  your  energy  costs.  So  dress 
up  your  house  in  the  fabric  that  suits 
your  taste.  For  awning  fabrics,  look 
in  the  Yellow  Pages  under  "Awnings 
<Sl  Canopies!'  For  furniture  with 
Sunbrella  fabric,  visit  your  local  patio 
or  casual  furniture  store. 


Hbuse  Dressing. 

Raven  Mills,  Inc.,  Glen  Raven,  NC  27217  ^Registered  trademark  Glen  Raven  Mills,  Inc.  Furniture  by  Telescope.  ^^^^^^^ 


Reach  For  The  Stars 


True  connoisseurs  go  beyond 
the  ordinary  to  create  something 
truly  outstanding.  For  them,  we 
recommend  FiveStar,''  the  complete 
line  of  commercial-quality  ranges, 
cooktops  and  range  hoods  for 
the  home.  Backed  by  half  a  century 
of  experience  in  the  manufacture 
of  high-quality  cooking  equipment, 
the  FiveStar  line  includes  the  only 
professional  -style  range  that  fits 
standard  depth  kitchen  base  cabinets. 

For  an  extraordinary  cooking 
experience,  you  don't  have  to 
reach  for  the  moon.  Just  reach 
for  the  stars. 

•  •••• 

FiveStar. 


For  a  free  brochure,  contact:  (800)  982-3081 

FiveStar  Division,  Brown  Stove  Works,  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  2490,  Cleveland,  TN  37320  •  (615)  476-6544 


MIRADOR 

ALBEMARLE  COUNTY, 
VLRGLNLA 

A  magnificent  country  estate, 
nestled  at  the  foot  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  Mountains.  The  19- 
room  Georgian  brick  mansion 
dating  front  the  1830s  stands 

with  quiet  dignity  among  J75  acres  of  terraced  lawns,  landscaped 

gardens  and  rich  farmland  which  provide  an  excellent  facility  for  a 

horse  or  cattle  operation. 

Mirador    is    listed    in    the 

Virginia  Historic  Landmark 

Register.  Many  dependencies 

including  nine  cottages,  two 

greenhouses,     pool,      clay 

tennis  court,   indoor  paddle 

tennis  court  and  sports  facility,  and  two  extensive  barn  groups.  The 

location  is  an  ideal  JO  minutes  from  Charlottesville,   VA.  For  more 

information  call  Louie  Bell  at  (703)  456-8149- 
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2V->  cups  unsweetened  coconut 
milk 
2  tablespoons  dende  oil 
Salt 

Cut  white  fish  into  2-inch  pieces.  He 
a  generous  film  of  the  corn  oil  in  a  non 
reactive  skillet  over  medium  heat.  Sau 
te  fish  pieces,  uncrowded,  until  the 
are  barely  cooked  and  set  aside.  Repea 
with  shrimp,  adding  more  oil  as  neces 
sary  to  prevent  sticking. 

Add  onion  to  the  pan,  lower  heat 
and  cook  until  translucent.  Add  tb 
chopped  tomatoes,  cover,  and  simme 
about  10  minutes.  Add  the  peppers 
peanuts,  dried  shrimp,  ginger,  and  co 
conut  milk,  partially  cover  pan,  am 
cook  20  minutes  over  low  heat.  Do  no 
let  mixture  boil.  Puree  the  mixture  ii 
a  food  processor  or  blender  or  pu 
through  a  food  mill.  Return  to  hea 
and  add  the  cooked  fish  and  shrimp 
Heat  through,  stir  in  the  dende  oil,  sa 
to  taste,  and  serve  with  rice.  Serves  6. 

HUMITAS 

Corn  Pudding 
8—9  ears  fresh  corn,  not 
supersweet 
3  tablespoons  cornstarch 
V-2  cup  milk 
1   small  onion, 

finely  chopped 
3  tablespoons  butter 
V-z  cup  finely  diced  red  bell 
pepper 
1-2  serrano  or  jalapeno 

peppers,  seeded  and  diced 
1   teaspoon  salt 
8—10  sprigs  coriander 

Bring  a  kettle  of  water  to  a  boil,  then  re 
move  from  heat.  Husk  the  corn,  dis 
carding  the  outermost  wrappers,  anc 
drop  the  tender  inner  ones  into  the 
kettle  of  hot  water.  Set  aside.  Cut  ker 
nels  from  corn  cobs  (there  should  b( 
about  4  cups),  scrape  out  all  the  milk 
then  grind  kernels  to  a  lumpy  mush  ir 
a  food  processor  or  blender.  Stir  ir 
cornstarch  and  milk  and  set  aside. 

Heat  oven  to  350  degrees.  Saute 
chopped  onion  in  butter  until  trans 
parent.  Add  bell  pepper  and  hot  pep 
pers  and  cook  until  softened.  Combine 
with  the  corn  mixture  and  add  salt 
Line  a  shallow  2-quart  casserole  with 
several  overlapping  layers  of  corn 
husks,  allowing  them  to  drape  over  the 
sides.  Fill  with  the  corn  mixture,  top 
with  more  husks,  then  fold  the  overlap 
ping  liner  husks  to  the  center. 

Cover  the  casserole  with  tinfoil 
place  in  a  water  bath,  and  bake  aboui 
1  lA  hours,  or  until  the  pudding  is  firm 
Peel  back  the  liner  husks  and  remove 
the  husk  lid.  Garnish  with  fresh  corian 
der  sprigs.  Serves  6.  A 
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ION  A 

Fine  English  fabrics  and  wallpapers  -  through  Architects  and  Interior  Designers 

WROOM:  Suite  1503N,  979 Thud  Avenue,  New  York  10022  Tel:  (212)  751  3353  <  ^  C  lommerce  Road,  Stamford,  (  :,  ,nnecticui  06902  1  el:  (20? 

ATLANTA  Ainsworth  Noah  BOSTON  Shecter-Martin  CHICAGO  Designers  Choice  DALLAS-  HOUSTON  Boyd-Levinson  DANIA  Fl    I1' 
DENVER  Shanahan  Collection  LOS  ANGELES    SAN  FRAN(  1S(  O    SAN  !  )[EGO  Randolph  &  Hem  ONTARIO    QUEB1 
PHILADELPHIA  |.  W.  Showroom  PHOENIX  S.C  Smith  PORTLAND    SEATTLE  Stephen  E.  Earls  WASHINGTON  Richard  Russell  As.su, 
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WRITER    IN    RESIDENCE 


A  Gathering  of 
Household  Gods 

Puppets,  mermaids,  and  masks 

watch  over  a  charmed  domain 

By  Fernanda  Eberstadt 


When  asked  his  favorite  travel  book, 
the  late  Bruce  Chatwin  answered, 
Xavier  de  Maistre's  A  Journey 
Around  My  Room.  For  much  of  his 
writing  life,  Chatwin  really  did  live  in  one  Spartan 
room,  which  was  the  maid's  quarters  of  a  more 
palatial  spread;  I  have  three  rooms  (sort  of)  to 
bounce  around  in,  and  my  wall-to-wall  voyage  in- 
cludes cargo  from  Haiti,  Mexico,  Sicily,  Jerusa- 
lem, Calcutta,  and  a  sailor's  bar  in  Hamburg. 

I  grew  up  in  my  parents'  New  York  apartment, 
a  honeycomb  of  dark  grottoes  encrusted  with 
strange,  sometimes  frightening  treasures — there 


was  a  wooden  skull  which  I  was  convinced  as  a  child  was  the  cra- 
nium of  an  escaped  convict  and  a  pint-size  knight  in  armor  I  was 
afraid  to  go  past  at  night  lest  its  lifted  visor  reveal  ghostly  eyes. 

When  I  moved  into  my  twelfth-floor  digs  on  the  Upperii 
West  Side  five  years  ago,  it  was  like  decanting  a  thick  rich  tonic 
into  a  small  clear  bottle.  I  brought  with  me  my  own  collection. 
My  parents  had  given  me  a  taste  for  objects — weird,  expressive, 
humorous  objects  that  might  act  as  amulets  against  harm  or 
confusion,  objects  that  have  become  precious  by  being  well  worn, 
tossed  smooth  by  ocean  or  stroked  shiny  by  superstitious  fingers, 
like  the  figure  of  a  saint  whose  foot  glows  from  centuries  of  being 
kissed.  I  grew  up  a  bred  hoarder  of  the  worthless,  an  unsystematic 
but  grabby  collector  of  sticks  and  stones  and  coffee  tins  and  rusty 
nails,  of  colored  scraps  of  paper — clues — found  in  the  street.  The 
only  thing  I  ever  wanted  to  be  besides  a  writer  was  an  archaeolo- 
gist, someone  who  gets  paid  to  root  around  in  the  earth  for  broken 
shards,  messages  from  buried  worlds. 

Writers,  like  all  people  who  wrest  their  livelihood  from  glean- 
ings beyond  their  control,  are  superstitious — we  each  finger 
our  rabbit's  foot,  our  lucky  dice,  our  household  god.  There  was 
always  an  idea  of  the  sacred  in  my  scavenging.  For  my  first  few  I 
double-digit  birthdays,  I  bought  the  enameled  nineteenth-cen- 
tury Russian  icons  of  saints  and  miracles — one  is  of  John  the 
Baptist's  head  on  a  platter — that  hang  on  my  wall  today.  From 
foreign  travels  1  bring  home  more  such  mementos — votive, 
dear,  and  preferably  terrifying.  One  wall  in  my  apartment  is 
devoted  to  mermaids — a  Haitian  voodoo  painting  of  a  black 


Fernanda  Eberstadt,  above,  on  her  living 
room  sofa  where  she  edits  her  writing  and 
reads  surrounded  by  sacred  playthings, 
left,  including  a  narrative  puppet  backdrop 
from  Palermo  and  a  Felix  the  Cat  doorstop. 
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Teres  nothing  old  fashioned  about  this  romance 


Flowers  that  tumble  rambunctiously  and  stripes  that  embrace  them,  this  is  Hampshire  Garden. 
Si  9rbly  detailed  from  sham  to  piped  comforter  and  designed  expressly  for  the  250  Suite  Collection. 
;r<ted  by  Cannon.  An  exquisite  250  thread  count  of  60%  Pima  cotton,  40%  Fortrel s  polyester,  the 
n  it  luxurious  easy  care  fabric  made  in  America.  For  stores  nearest  you,  call  1-800-237-3209.  Or 
flflb  Cannon  Mills,  1271  Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York,  NY  10020. 
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CANNON, 

The  Fabric  of  Life. 


]■  FORTREL! 

■    The  Fiber  of  Choice      Fortrel  is  a  trademark  ol  Fiber  Industries.  Inc  lor  premium  polyester 


WRITER    IN    RESIDENCE 

mermaid  sailing  into  the  skv  over  a 
(laming  pyre  like  a  fish-tailed  Joan  of 
Arc  :  a  pair  of  French  mermaid  brass 
knuckles;  a  New  Mexican  tin  cutout 
of  a  mermaid  bearing  an  American 
Hag.  On  <i  bedroom  wall  is  an  African 
c  hieftain's  flyswatter  made  of  a  nico- 
tine-yellow horsetail  topped  with  a 
baby-blue  beaded  handle,  which  was 
brought  back  to  me  by  a  loved  one 
from  a  medicine  store  in  Johannes- 
burg. Certain  things  are  intimately 
associated  with  places  I've  written 
about:  a  canvas  puppet  backdrop 
from  Palermo  which  depicts  in  car- 
toon quadrants  the  misadventures  of 
one  of  Charlemagne's  more  hapless 
knights  whose  girlfriend  rescues  him 
from  shipwreck  and  then  frees  him 
from  the  cage  in  which  red-tailed 
devils  have  imprisoned  him. 

Most  of  my  things  come  from 
Mexico,  where  my  first  novel.  Low 
lull-,  was  set:  a  mask  of  a  bearded 
green  man.  retablos  on  tin  and  cop- 
per thanking  the  Virgin  of  Guada- 
lupe for  survival  of  sickness  or  a  car 
crash;  a  wooden  statue  of  an  amiable 


Saint  Jerome  sitting  and  reading  his 
book,  with  eyes  as  big  as  dolphins' 
and  real  horsehair  lashes;  an  addled 
Saint  Eulalia  with  bristly  brows. 

Even  the  refrigerator  door  is  slath- 
ered with  memorabilia — photo- 
graphs of  the  bullfighter  Paco  Ojeda, 
of  a  miracle-working  Moroccan  rab- 
bi (the  picture  came  from  a  falafel 
stand  in  upper  Galilee),  of  Poussin's 
arresting  The  Death  ofGermanicus — as 
well  as  injunctions  to  work — a  pact, 
its  deadline  now  lapsed,  to  exchange 
First  drafts  of  a  new  novel  with  my 
former  university  instructor. 

The  main  thing  about  where  I  live 
is  this:  I  don't  budge  from  my  apart- 
ment, but  sit  here  alone  every  day  till 
nightfall.  By  three  in  the  afternoon  I 
am  bouncing  off  the  walls,  but  I  still 
have  to  like  being  here.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  place  has  taken  on  the  air 
of  an  island  convent,  remote,  gold- 
en, self-sufficient.  Even  the  view — 
northern  cityscape,  wooded  bluffs  of 
New  Jersey,  and,  if  you  stand  on  a 
chair,  a  ribbon  of  Hudson — is  ab- 
stract, glacially  serene.  The  chiseled 
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Frederick  Cooper  Inc.,  2C»45  W.  Diversev  Ave.,  Chicago,  IL  60647 
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A  wooden  statue  of  Saint  Jerome 
and  a  painted  mermaid. 

pinnacles  of  the  prewar  skyscraper 
that  march  up  Riverside  Drive  ap 
pear  craggy  as  the  Grand  Canyon,! 
geometric  as  a  graph.  The  only  hint  I 
of  human  life  I  can  glimpse  is  the 
blue  flicker  of  innumerable  televi- 
sion sets.  The  only  sound  is  a  lady  up 
stairs  singing  her  scales.  Even  the  sun 
is  never  seen  directly  but  merely  re- 
flected, setting  in  the  rosy  blush  of 
other  buildings.  My  sole  human  con- 
tact is  the  telephone,  which  means  1 
gab  way  too  long. 

To  beat  restlessness  and  change 
mood,  I  work  in  all  three  rooms  of 
the  house.  Computers  have  made 
a  writer's  life  more  like  a  techni- 
cian's— I  have  three  computers  an 
waste  a  lot  of  time  glassy-eyed  wit 
despair  when  the  printer  jams  or  th 
disk  won't  read.  In  the  bedroom 
disfigured  by  the  Zenith  and  tenta 
cles  of  printer,  VCR,  answering  ma 
chine — I  write  fiction  and  criticism; 
on  the  sofa  in  the  living  room  I  edi 
and  read;  at  the  refectory  table  in  the] 
entrance  hall  I  write  letters  and  jour- 
nals. From  room  to  room  I  carry  th 
essential  tools — a  dictionary,  an  en 
cyclopedia,  a  Bible,  an  atlas. 

After  work  I  blast  Jim  Morrison  o 
Otis  Redding,  have  friends  over  fo 
dinner,  chase  away  the  demons  of 
solitude  and  concentration.  Some 
dav  I  will  pack  my  things  in  boxe 
and  begin  again  from  scratch,  for  I 
don't  yet  feel  grown-up  enough  to 
live  in  a  place  that  isn't  in  some  sense 
makeshift  or  semisolitary.  But  for 
now,  it  is  something  close  to  bliss  to 
have  landed  in  this  sanctuary  in  a  raw 
and  bruising  city.  A 
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The  High 

Roller 

of 

Marbles 

No  aggie  or  cat's- 

eye  lies  outside 

Bertram M.  Cohens 

sphere  of  influence 

by 
Margot  Guralnick 


Marbles  dot 
one  of  Cohen's 
favorite  ties. 


wyfpwi       'i 


For  Bertram  M.  Cohen  there  are  many 
worlds  contained  within  his  vast  pile  of 
tiny  colorful  spheres.  Ancient  Rome  is 
represented  by  a  green  and  yellow  blob 
of  fused  glass  and  clay  of  the  sort,  says  Cohen, 
that  "Caesar  might  have  played  with."  A  ceramic 
likeness  of  Teddy  Roosevelt  stares  out  through 
the  clear  glass  walls  of  a  circa  1905  sulfide  mar- 
ble, one  of  only  three  known  to  exist.  And  a  re- 
cently made  globe  of  polished  flint  comes  from 
Tennessee,  where  people  still  play  a  tradi- 
tional game  known  as  rolley  hole.  "A  marble 
is  anything  that's  smooth  and  round,"  ex- 
plains the  sixty-year-old  Cohen,  who  is  more 
than  a  little  rounded  himself — and  an  exuber- 
ant oddball.  Prom  his  Boston  town  house,  the  re- 
tired toy  company  president  presides  over  a 
scattered  empire  of  banded  Lutz,  gooseberry, 
clambroth,  onionskin,  end-of-day,  Indian  swirl, 
_  and,  of  course,  common  aggie  and  cat's-eye 
marbles.  Most  of  these  patterns  were  hand- 
blown  by  German  and  American  manufac- 
turers of  the  late  nineteenth  through  the 
mid  twentieth  century,  when  knuckling 
down — proper  form  for  launching  a  shoot- 
er marble — was  a  preteen  rite  of  passage. 
Although  Cohen  only  occasionally  gets  his  I 
own  knuckles  dirty,  he  has  spent  half  his  life H 
gathering  marbles,  a  hobby  started  as  something  • 
he  and  his  son  could  share.  Cohen  is  still  on  a  roll,  11 
collecting  not  only  marbles  but  every  imaginable  || 
sort  of  related  object,  from  Chinese  checkers 
boards  to  postcards  and  comic  strips  in  which 
marbles  put  in  an  appearance.  Of  late,  he  has  also 
been  buying,  selling,  and  trading  new  marbles —  f 
many  as  big  as  paperweights — made  by  glass  arti- 
sans who  often  incorporate  dreamy  celestial  ref- 
erences into  their  work.  Cohen's  days  are  spent 
chasing  after  elusive  Lutzes  and  peppermint 
swirls,  writing  news  of  his  finds  to  comrades  in 
the  field,  and  seeing  to  it  that  everyone  he  meets 
walks  away  with  a  shiny  oversize  marble  imprint- 
ed with  the  big  black  letters  BERT.  A 

The  collector's  holdings  range  from  vintage  marbles,  above, 
to  the  latest  models,  left  and  topjeft.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Author  Bar  tie  Bull 

sets  up  camp  in 

a  colonial  millhouse  in 

upstate  New  York 

ByJames  Kotsilibas-Davis 


Bull,  top  left,  writes  on  a  riverbank.  Top  right: 
Isadore  Bonheur  bronzes  flank  a  portrait  of 
Bull's  father  in  the  living  room.  Above:  More 
of  the  family  bull  collection  with  white  rhinos. 


It  has  been  said  that  to  have  a  full 
life  a  man  should  build  a  house, 
write  a  book,  and  be  a  lather.  At 
Brampton,  in  Smithfield,  New  York, 
Bartle  Bull  has  done  all  three  with 
characteristic  attention  to  detail. 

Searching  the  Hudson  Valley  in 
1978,  Bull,  recently  divorced,  was 
looking  for  a  country  house  to  share 
with  his  eight'year-old  son,  Bartle. 
"All  I  want,"  Bull  told  the  real  estate 
agent,  "is  an  old  house  in  a  pretty 
place.  No  suburban  amenities.  Farm- 
ers don't  have  swimming  pools."  One 
afternoon  the  agent  drove  him  past  a 
peeling  colonial  millhouse  set  by  a 
stream  and  waterfall.  "It's  for  sale," 
she  said,  "but  it's  in  hopeless  shape." 
"Stop  the  car,"  Bull  said. 

That  weekend  he  brought  his  son 
for  a  picnic  by  the  waterfall.  Young 
Bartle  loved  it,  and  a  week  later  the 
1750  house  was  theirs.  They  named 
it  after  the  prize  Jersey  farm  Bull's 
grandfather  owned  in  Ontario.  Im- 
mediately Bull  set  to  work,  without 
an  architect  or  decorator,  supervis- 
ing the  renovation  and  dragooning 
friends — and  his  son — for  advice 
and  assistance.  He  replaced  asbestos 
shingles  with  cedar,  uncovered  origi- 
nal ceiling  beams  and  wide-plank 
pine  floors,  and  absorbed  small 


rooms  into  larger  ones.  As  the  tvvoiLi 
Bartles  traveled  they  collected  old    \ 
country  furniture:  Victorian  brass 
beds  and  eighteenth-century  oak  set- 
ties  from  London,  Matabele  chief-j 
tain  stools  bartered  for  in  the  bush 
while  on  safari  in  Zimbabwe,  a  sturdy 
1850  desk  from  Gstaad,  three  iron 
chandeliers  from  Provence,  and  chi- 1 
na  ornaments  from  Patagonia. 

After  three  years  it  was  finished.  1;: 
The  Bulls  celebrated  with  a  roaring k! 
Thanksgiving.  Four  days  later  an] 
electrical  lire  destroyed  three-quar-M 
ters  of  the  structure.  "Architect  J 
friends  told  us  to  bulldoze  the  re-  4 
mains  and  start  over,"  says  young I 
Bartle,  now  a  college  student,  "hut  ■ 
we  were  determined  to  preserve  < 
what  we  could  and  rebuild  the  rest. 
We  installed  a  Sears  Roebuck  bunk 
bed  in  the  unheated  garage  and 
camped  and  cooked  there  winter 
and  summer  weekends  until  the 
house  was  complete." 

On  Sunday  evenings  they  drove 
back  to  Beekman  Place  in  New  York, 
where  Bartle  went  to  school  and  his 
father  continued  an  eclectic  career. 
Formerly  the  publisher  and  presi- 
dent o{The  Village  Voice,  Bull  has  also 
been  a  civil  rights  lawyer  in  Mississip- 
pi, a  principal  owner  of  New  York 
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hown  smaller  than  actual  sizes  of  9l/v  to  6W  high 


Come  to  the  Lenox  Village 
for  a  beautiful  decorating  idea* 


Lenox  Village  Canisters  .  .  .  four 
):*inal  works  of  art  that  will  bring 
1*  charm  and  beauty  of  a  country 
rjage  to  your  kitchen. 

ach  canister  is  as  distinctive  as  it 
delightful.  You'll  store  your  flour 
an  old-fashioned  bake  shoppe. 
Ir  coffee  in  a  charming  cafe.  Your 
and  sugar  in  picture-perfect  cot- 
es. All  individually  crafted  in 
teelain,  and  lavished  with  invit- 


ing architectural  details — elaborately 
ornamented  gables  and  beautifully 
ornate  doorways. 

As  the  perfect  Lenox®  touch,  each 
porcelain  canister  is  also  decorated 
with  a  fanciful  botanical  motif  that 
illustrates  the  good  things  that  are 
stored  within. 

This  Lenox  collection  will  look 
wonderfully  at  home  in  your  kitchen, 
providing  a  beautiful  new  accent 

©  Lenox,  Inc.  1992 
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for  your  decor.  And  these  imported 
canisters  are  practical,  as  well — 
completely  washable. 

They're  so  easy  to  acquire.  Sub- 
scribe, and  you'll  receive  a  new 
canister  every  three  months.  Pay 
$89.25  for  each  canister,  in  three 
monthly  installments  of  just  $29.75 
each.  Your  satisfaction's  guaranteed. 
Simply  respond  by  June  30, 1992.  You 
need  send  no  money  now.  701 276 


The  Lenox  Village  Canisters 


1 


Please  mail  by  June  30, 1992. 

Please  enter  my  subscription  for 

The  Lenox  Village  Canisters,  a  set  of  four,   Name 

to  be  crafted  for  me  in  porcelain.  I  will 
receive  a  new  canister  approximately 
every  three  months,  and  will  be  billed 
for  each  canister  in  three  monthly  in- 
stallments of  $29.75*  each,  with  the  first 
installment  due  just  before  shipment. 


PLEASE  PRINT 


Address- 


City. 


State. 


Zip. 


Mail  to:  Lenox  Collections 
RO.  Box  3020,  Langhorne,  PA  19047-9120 


7I)127(. 


*Plus  $6.98  per  canister  for  shipping,  handling  and 
insurance.  Sales  tax  will  be  billed  if  applicable. 
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Bull  does  the 

cooking  with  his 

son  and  guests. 

Pool  players 

stir  the  soup 

between  shots 
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The  kitchen  features  a  restored  1900  Brunswick 
pool  table,  top.  Center:  French  iron  chandeliers 
hang  above  a  Scottish  pine  dining  table  formerly 
in  London's  Bath  Club.  Above:  The  master 
bedroom's  deep  slate  blue  is  a  colonial  color. 


magazine,  and  t  he 
New  York.  City  cam- 
paign manager  for 
Robert  Kennedy.  As 
work  proceeded  at 
Brampton,  he  prac- 
ticed law  with  Jones 
Hirsch  Connors  & 
Bull  in  Manhattan, 
wrote  articles  on  Afri- 
ca for  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  and  The  Neiv 
York  Times,  contem- 
plated his  first  book, 
and  oversaw  every  ele- 
ment of  the  second  re- 
construction. 

New  and  old  parts 
of  the  house  were 
blended  by  maintain- 
ing the  integrity  of  the 
roofline  and  using  tra- 
ditional six-over-six 
sash  windows.  The  ex- 
terior is  gray  clapboard  with  shutters 
painted  black  softened  with  an  au- 
bergine tint.  The  bedrooms  are 
trimmed  in  colonial  colors:  slate 
blue,  pure  green,  and  pumpkin. 
Young  Bartle  suggested  an  outdoor 
fireplace,  and  they  designed  one  of 
brick  that  combines  the  practicalities 
of  a  cooking  fire  with  the  spirit  of  a 
campfire.  "My  son  spent  two  sum- 
mers as  a  chefs  helper  in  Brittany,  so 
he  planned  the  expanded  kitchen," 
says  Bull.  "We  added  a  pool  table  and 
fireplace,  more  windows  and  book- 
shelves, a  Garland  stove,  and  Victori- 
an pine  cabinets." 

Salvageable  antiques  were  re- 
stored and  new  ones  acquired  on 
further  adventures  to  Africa,  Eu- 
rope, Australia,  and  New  Zealand. 


Two  Isadore  Bonheur  bronze  bulls 
charred  survivors  of  the  fire  and  cen 
terpieces  of  the  family's  bull  collec 
tion,  were  repatinated.  Other  bull 
remain  stabled  at  Beekman  Place,  in 
eluding  a  pair  painted  by  Rosa  Bon 
heur  (sister  of  Isadore)  and  a  grou 
of  Egyptian  and  Renaissanc 
bronzes  collected  by  Bull's  fathe 
and  grandfather.  Bull — a  Taurus 
naturally — lay  in  the  reenamele 
Victorian  bathtub  as  plumber 
moved  it  about  until  he  found  jusi 
the  spot  in  which  you  can  see  both  tin 
bedroom  fireplace  and  the  wild  hill 
side  where  deer  often  browse. 

After  three  years  the  house  wa: 
again  finished — and  supplied  wit! 
smoke  detectors — and  the  Bull 
turned  their  energies  to  the  out 
doors — restoring  the  old  milldam 
repositioning  the  driveway  acros 
the  river,  and  building  a  footbridgi 
opposite  the  house.  In  1985,  Bull  sei 
up  a  table  by  the  waterfall  and  startei 
writing.  Pursuing  a  lifelong  interesi 
in  Africa,  he  began  Safari:  A  ChronicL 
oj  Adventure,  a  celebration  of  Africa 
safaris.  This  history  led  to  The  WhiU 
Rhino  Hotel,  a  novel  set  in  colonia 
East  Africa  after  World  War  I,  jusi 
published  by  Viking. 

Today  guests  approach  Brampto: 
by  the  footbridge  as  the  waterfal 
catches  their  ear.  They  find  a  livel 
house  with  eccentric  details:  bras 
doorknobs  from  the  vanished  Bilt 
more  Hotel,  each  bearing  a  B;  bath 
room  light  fixtures  from  the  ol 
Saint  Regis;  flags  from  travels  to  Al 
geria,  Cuba,  and  Guyana;  and  every 
where,  books  and  bulls  and  fire 
places.  Bull  does  the  cooking  with  hi: 
son  and  guests.  Pool  players  stir  th 
soup  between  shots.  Festive  dinners 
often  ending  with  flaming  bananas 
are  served  at  a  long  Scottish  pine  ta 
ble  formerly  used  for  food  prepara 
tion  at  the  Bath  Club  in  London 
After  the  meal,  guests  linger  ove 
wine,  reading  aloud  from  Arthu; 
Conan  Doyle,  reciting  ballads  b1 
Robert  Service — "The  Cremation  o 
Sam  McGee"  is  a  favorite — or,  mo: 
likely  these  days,  telling  tales  of  Afri 
can  adventures  old  and  new.  A 
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Lore  of  the 


When  the  Carnegies,  a  fam- 
ily not  unknown  for  pub- 
lic-minded largesse, 
conveyed  most  of  Georgia's  Cumber- 
land Island  not  to  a  developer  but  to 
the  National  Park  Service,  some- 
thing of  a  miracle  was  effected.  On  its 
sister  harrier  islands  all  along  the  At- 
lantic seaboard,  the  best  way  to  see 
the  pristine  is,  generally  speaking,  to 
pay  greens  fees.  There  are  coastal  is- 
lands not  as  overrun  with  links  and 
condos  and  marinas  and  malls  and 
swashbuckling  bars  as,  say,  Hilton 
Head,  hut  these  are  preserved  by 
"exclusivity"  or  they  are  honestly  pri- 
vate, some  still  held  by  the  poor  sci- 
ons of  cotton  and  indigo  families; 
you  get  on  them  by  invitation  only. 


Forests  and  baronial 
mansions  have  stories  to 
tell  visitors  to  Georgia's 
Cumberland  Island 
By  Padgett  Powell 

and  to  get  that  you  must  know  your 
low-country  p's  and  q's.  You  can  go 
to  Cumberland,  the  last  island  before 
Florida,  for  nothing.  It's  all  yours,  es- 
sentially, when  you  get  there — and 
you  get  not  Waldenbooks  but  a  very 
real  bit  of  Walden.  Whatever  their 
motives  for  not  selling  the  island  to 
the  land  pirates,  the  Carnegies  be- 
queathed America  a  doozie. 

Signs  of  occupation  still  exist.  The 
most  prominent  of  these  are  Carne- 
gie homes;  one  is  open  to  tour,  one  is 
the  Greyfield  Inn,  and  one,  Dunge- 
ness,  the  imposing  main  house  built 
by  Andrew's  brother  Thomas,  is  a 
ruin.  One  account  of  its  burning — 
possibly  apocryphal  but  more  fun  to 
believe  than  not — is  that  deer  poach- 
ers torched  the  house  in  retaliation 
for  an  incident  in  which  one  of  their 
number  was  shot  at.  Standing  before 


the  decayed  ruins  of  Thomas  Carne- 
gie's  great  house,  with  buzzards  per- 
petually roosting  on  its  chimneys,  a 
complex  question  sets  in.  Does  it 
serve  Mr.  Carnegie  right  for  coming 
down  here  and  setting  all  his  kids  up 
with  mansions  (summer  mansions, 
now,  it's  the  damned  Vanderbilt  syn- 1 
drome  in  small)?  Is  it  right  that  guys 
with  names  like  Floyd  Driggers  and' 
Marshall  Drawdy  burn  down  a  rich, 
fellow's  house  because  their  buddy 
Shoat  gets  shot  at  poaching  that  fel- 
low's deer?  Standing  there  in  the 
marsh  breeze,  with  miles  of  free 
beach  and  dune  and  wood  to  walk 
and  horse  and  deer  and  hog  toi 
watch,  and  having  had  your  own' 
troubles  with  the  Drawdys  and  Drig- 
gerses  of  this  world,  whose  wives  are! 
at  the  moment  dropping  used  Pam- 
pers in  parking  lots,  you  side  for  the! 
only  time  in  your  life  with  Big  Mon- 
ey, and  thank  Thomas  Carnegie  for 
this  island.  Andrew  gave  Americai 
more  than  2,800  libraries  and  Carne- 
gie Hall,  but  this  is  something. 

And  now  that  our  lesson  in  history 
and  capitalism  and  philanthropy  is! 
over,  let  us  enjoy  the  island.  You  get 
to  it  by  Park  Service  ferry  (from  Saint 
Marys,  Georgia)  or  private  boat.  You| 
camp  at  one  of  five  sites  ("devel- 
oped" means  running  water,  toilets, 
showers,  tables;  "primitive"  means 
none  of  the  above  and  no  fire,  knock- 
ing the  definition  of  primitive  bacli 
one  and  a  half  million  years),  or  yoi 

The  Carnegies'  gift  saved  Cumberland  Island': 
unspoiled  shores,  top,  from  development.  A 
park  ranger,  above  left,  waits  for  the  ferry,  left, 
that  transports  visitors  from  the  mainland. 
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Will  someone  understand  English?  Yes.  At  the  next  stop  are  American  Express  people. 
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tarpons  leaping  silver-scaled  in  the 
sun,  the  sharks  rolling  heavily  and 
brown  on  the  surface,  like  lengths  of 
telephone  pole  barely  buoyant.  You 
will  learn  later  (because  the  commu- 
nion of  these  animals  seems  impossi- 
ble and  you  ask  about  it)  that  sharks 
and  tarpon  are  not  uncommon  trav- 
eling companions  around  here. 
Walking  back  in  the  dark  you  see  a 
shark  blasting  mullet  from  shallows 
in  phosphorescent  explosions  that 
suggest  incendiary  bombs. 

Ride  in  a  boat  through  miles  of 


A  barrier  island  is  a 

barrier;  it  is  beauty,  but 

it  is  rough  beauty 
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stay  at  cozy  Greyfleld  Inn,  which  is 
probably  the  precise  antithesis  of 
camping.  If  you  go  to  Greyfield,  you 
walk  down  and  have  a  look  at  the 
poor  fools  in  their  tents;  if  you  camp, 
you  watch  the  shimmers  in  their  twill 
safari  suits  studying  you.  Every- 
body's happy.  The  ghosts  of  the  rich 
and  their  poachers  are  in  accord. 

Things  to  do: 

Walk  south  toward  the  north  jetty 
of  the  Saint  Marys  River.  Well  before 
you  get  there  see  man-size  silver 
things  appearing  above  the  water, 
Hashing  as  bright  as  survival  mirrors. 
Get  (loser  and  see  that  they  are  tar- 
pon. Get  even  closer  and  see  that 
they  are  traveling  with  sharks — the 
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Ancient  live  oaks, 
above  left,  arch  over 
a  sandy  lane  at 
Cumberland  Island 
National  Seashore. 
Left:  The  ruins  of 
Thomas  Carnegie's 
house,  Dungeness, 
are  a  reminder  of 
the  island's  private 
past.  Above:  Plum 
Orchard,  another 
family  mansion,  is 
now  open  to  visitors. 


creeks  and  look  at  marsh  and  dune 
and  oak,  the  dunes  with  feral  horses 
on  them  and  the  oaks  signaling  the 
high  ground  where  your  house 
would  go  if  you  were  not  as  poor  as  a 
poacher  yourself  and  had  more  re- 
sources than  your  brother's  boat, 
which  you  are  in  (and  which  he  got  in 
a  foreclosure  deal  at  the  bank  where 
he  claims  to  be  the  manager,  al- 
though they  tell  you  on  the  phone, 
"Manager?  Well,  he  works  here," 
leading  you  to  speculate  perhaps  he's 
the  janitor).  "What  if  you  actually 
had  all  this?"  you  ask  your  alleged 
bank  manager  brother.  "If  I  had 
this,"  he  says,  squinting  at  the  glare  to 
try  to  see  it  all,  "I'd  be  one  sorry-assed 


mother."  You  nod.  The  two  of  you 
have  more  in  common  finally  with 
the  fictive  Marshall  Drawdy  and 
Floyd  Driggers  than  you  do  with 
Thomas  Carnegie,  and  neither  of 
you  wants  to  work  enough  to  have  or 
hold  all  this.  All  you  want  to  do  is 
come  here,  and  that  you  do. 

It  is  possible  to  walk  for  miles  and 
not  see  anyone,  to  stop  and  swim  in 
the  surf  without  stepping  on  a  can  or 
condom  or  bottle  or  light  bulb  and 
without  a  lifeguard  to  worry  your 
tiny  demise,  should  it  come  to  that. 
Sleep  under  live  oaks  combed  land- 
ward by  the  wind  and  napped  so 
tightly  that  under  these  trees,  even  in 
storms,  you  can  burn  candles  in  the 
still  air.  This  still  air  can  be  very  hot. 
Take  drinks  and  ice  to  Cumberland. 
Never  go  there  attempting,  say,  to 
dry  out — not  the  place*  for  that. 

When  you  encounter  rangers, 
usually  flying  by  in  trucks  along  the 
road  that  runs  transit-true  down  the 
middle  of  the  island,  you  may  jump 
in  the  bushes  and  hide  from  them.  I 
do  this  compulsively,  and  I  don't 
know  why.  You  may  or  may  not  take 
to  it.  Another  thing  I  do  after  a  rang 
er  sighting  is  check  myself  for  ticks; 
Lyme  disease  is  present  on  Cum 
berland,  and  it  is  alleged  that  every 
ranger  there  has  it,  another  rumor 
more  fun  to  believe  than  discredit 
I  note  this  ominousness  to  purpose:  a 
barrier  island  is  a  barrier;  it  is  beauty, 
but  it  is  rough  beauty. 

You've  seen  wild  horses,  deer 
man-size  tarpon  gamboling  with 
man-eating  shark,  and  you've  en 
joyed  the  pleasures  of  abusing  Cor 
dura  nylon  and  the  thrilling  hiss  of 
the  Coleman  lantern.  Or  you've  tak 
en  the  high  road,  Greyfleld,  where 
the  good  game,  I'd  guess,  is  gin  and 
tonic  until  sundown,  exaggerated 
courtesy  to  staff  (so  they  don't  sus 
pect  your  closeness  with  Floyd  Drig 
gers),  good  meals,  and  a  modestly 
late  bedtime  in  the  equivalent  of  a 
feather  four-poster.  Where  you'd  go 
wrong  either  way  on  Cumberland  Is 
land  I  don't  know.  A 

For  visitors  information:  Cumberland  Island 
National  Seashore,  Box  806,  Saint  Marys, 
GA31558;(912)882-4335. 
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LIVING    WITH 


From  petticoats 
to  tablecloths, 
Debra  Moises  is 
all  tulled  up 


Debra  Moises  in  full  bloom. 
Clockwise  from  top  left: 
Organza  and  tulle  dress  with 
a  pearl  choker.  Tulle  and 
blossom  tablecloth  adorns 
furniture  from  Newel  Art 
Galleries.  NYC.  in  front  of  a 
Ruben  Toledo  mural.  Debra 
and  Moises  with  a  chiffon 
dress  Bouquetlike  bags 
above  a  silk  flower.  Details 
see  Resources. 


BY    WENDY    GOODMAN 


NO  MATTER  HOW  TAILORED  A  WOMAN'S 
taste,  she  always  loves  something  a  little 
acv."  savs  Guatemalan-born  Moises  Diaz.  He 
and  his  wife.  Debra,  and  their  company,  Debra 
Moises,  have  been  known  since  1986  for  imagi- 
native accessories.  They  have  now  designed  tulle 
tablecloths,  trimmed  with  silk  blossoms,  that 
were  inspired  by  their  spring/summer  collection 
for  Bergdorf  Goodman.  The  couple's  first 
ready-to-wear  line,  it  features  organza  and  chif- 
fon dresses  with  tulle  and  blossom  petticoats  and 
overskirts.  Complemented  by  pearl  chokers,  eve- 
ning bags,  and  sleeved  shawls,  these  instant  clas- 
sics are  delicate,  feminine,  and.  like  the 
tablecloths,  fit  for  a  dreamv  midsummer's  night. 
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Light  gives  life  to  crystal. 

Therefore,  crystal  is  given  life. 
The  invisible  is  now 

revealed. 


( )nvfi  >rs 
Sweden 


Orrefors 


Nordic  light  transformed  into  crystal. 


Available  at  Galleri  Orrefors  Kosta  Boda.  Nev>-  York  and  Costa  Mesa,  and  fine  retail  stores  nationwide. 


PARFUMS 
PARIS 


B°UCH 


£HOh 


Boucheron,  parfum  pour  Homme,  an  accomplice 

BERGDORF  GOODMAN  •  NEIMAN  MARCUS  •  SAKS  FIFTH  AVENUE 


An  antique 
Japanese  chest 
stands  beside 
salvaged  doors 
in  Isabella 
Rossellini's  loft. 


"^f         Editor's  Page 

June 


TUCKED  INTO  THE  garden  behind  a 
California  bungalow  is  the  glass-sided  house  that  land- 
scape designer  Jay  Griffith  calls  home.  In  the  living 
room  below  the  "tree  house"  where  he  sleeps — a  child- 
hood dream  come  to  life — Griffith  arranges  iron  gar- 
den furniture  and  ceramic  jars  and  urns  to  conjure  up  a 
mood  of  classical  dignity.  This  sleight  of  hand  is  hardly  a  surprise  from  the  man  who  festoons 
Hollywood  backyards  with  crystal  chandeliers.  Transformations  of  a  different  sort  take  place 
in  the  New  York  loft  of  actress  Isabella  Rossellini.  Aside  from  harboring  cherished  family 
pieces  and  one  rather  temperamental  Japanese  antique,  she  prefers  to  adopt  furniture  from 
richly  furnished  dumpsters.  Even  her  bed  is  part  salvage:  its  ironwork  used  to  enclose  church 
organ  pipes.  Decorating  offers  myriad  opportunities  for  invention  and  expropriation,  wheth- 
er in  the  manner  of  Mr.  Blandings's  dream  house  or  Marcel  Duchamp's  readymades.  John 
Heminway,  a  longtime  easterner  and  the  host  of  PBS's  Travels  series,  found  his  many-build- 
inged  dream  house  in  Montana,  a  state  he  knew  would  feel  like  home.  On  the  Maine  coast, 
decorator  Leta  Austin  Foster  established  a  family  retreat  that  looks  as  if  it  had  always  been  just 
as  it  is  now.  At  his  Scottish  manor,  Abbotsford,  Sir  Walter  Scott  created  the  architectural 
equivalent  of  his  novel  Ivanhoe — an  evocation  of  the  age  of  chivalry.  It  was  with  painstaking 
connoisseurship  rather  than  dreams  that  Adriana  and  Robert  Mnuchin  built  their  prize  col- 
lection of  abstract  expressionist  paintings.  And  yet,  in  the  Manhattan  house  where  they  have 
combined  modern  and  African  art,  Georgian  and  Ming  furniture,  imagination  clearly  plays  a 
major  role.  When  pieces  from  far-flung  worlds  come  together,  magic  enters  into  even  the 
most  meticulously  planned  rooms. 
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A  Palm  Beach  decorator 

and  her  family 

retreat  to  a  century-old 

house  Down  East 

V\  L  I 

By  Brooks   Peters 

Photographs    by    L a n g d o n    Clay 
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At  Cedar  Hedges,  opposim,  *- 
Leta  Austin  Foster,  above,  *  '■ 
visits  with  two  of  her 
daughters,  India  Foster 
and  Elizabeth  Dinkel,  and 
a  young  friend  while  her 
husband,  Ridgely,  consoles 
Roger,  their  golden  retriever 
Details  see  Resources. 
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"I  wanted  to  make  it  feel  the  way  it  m 


PAINTED  ON  THE  MAN- 
tel  above  a  fireplace 
in  Leta  Austin  Foster's 
summer  cottage  in 
Maine  are  two  short 
words:  ETT  HEM.  The 
phrase,  Swedish  for  "a 
home,"  is  the  title  of  an  1899  book 
by  the  artist  Carl  Larsson,  whose  in- 
timate familial  style  was  a  source 
of  inspiration  for  Foster  in  decorat- 
ing her  house.  "Ett  hem  just  means 
we're  here,"  she  says.  "We're  at  peace. 
We're  in  our  own  home." 

In  1985,  after  searching  unsuc- 
cessfully for  a  place  on  the  Maine 
coast,  Foster,  a  fourth-generation 
Floridian  known  to  her  friends  as 
Letsy,  was  walking  with  a  friend 
through  Northeast  Harbor,  the  ex- 
clusive summer  colony  on  Mount 
Desert  Island,  when  she  spotted  a 
house  with  a  rounded  turret,  gabled 
roofs,  more  than  Fifty  windows,  and 
thick  green  hedges  on  two  sides. 
"That's  it,"  she  told  her  friend. 
"That's  the  kind  of  house  I  want." 
The  property  was  in  fact  for  sale,  but 
the  tenants  wouldn't  let  the  two  visi- 
tors in.  After  she  returned  to  Palm 
Beach  and  conferred  with  her  hus- 
band, Ridgely,  the  Fosters  bought 
the  house  over  the  phone  without 
ever  having  ventured  inside.  "That 
was  kind  of  frightening,"  she  admits. 
It  was  also  risky.  The  house,  de- 
signed by  the  noted  Maine  architect 
Fred  L.  Savage,  was  close  to  one  hun- 
dred years  old.  The  interior  could 
have  been  in  an  advanced  state  of  de- 
terioration. But  as  a  decorator  spe- 
cializing in  restorations — she  has 
offices  in  Palm  Beach,  San  Francisco, 
and  New  York — Foster  looked  for- 
ward to  the  challenge.  The  following 
May  she  flew  up  from  Florida  and  in- 
spected the  house  for  the  first  time. 
"There  was  snow  on  the  ground," 
she  recalls.  "And  I  thought,  I  know 
this  is  the  worst  thing  I've  ever  done." 

Foster  furnished  the  sunny  living  room 
with  a  generously  padded  sofa  and 
chairs,  upholstered  in  a  geranium  chintz 
from  Cowtan  &  Tout,  and  hung  curtains 
patterned  after  a  tattered  pair  she  found 
in  the  library.  The  wallpaper  is  from 
Brunschwig  &  Fils,  the  sisal  from  Stark. 
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•  looked  when  it  was  built,"  Foster  says  of  the  1890s  cottage 
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The  decoration  suits  the  laid-back  charm  of  Northeast  Harbor 


But  once  she  stepped  inside  and  saw 
the  spacious  old-fashioned  kitchen, 
the  fireplaces  in  each  room,  and  the 
intricate  muntin  work  on  the  win- 
dows, her  fears  vanished.  "I  just 
loved  the  house  from  the  beginning. 
It  had  very  good  feelings." 

Foster  has  added  considerably  to 
those  feelings  by  filling  the  cottage 
with  whimsical  Victoriana,  Berlin 
woolwork,  Creil  pottery,  hand- 
painted  chairs,  antique  cane  stands, 
chromolithographs,  quilts,  and 
tramp  art.  "I  wanted  to  make  it  feel 
the  way  it  might  have  looked  when  it 
was  built,"  she  says.  The  furnishings, 
which  she  bought  at  local  auctions 
and  antiques  shops  or  had  made,  are 
not.  valuable,  she  cautions — "They 
just  appeal  to  my  soul." 

They  also  blend  in  perfectly  with 
the  laid-back  charm  of  Northeast 
Harbor,  which  has  always  prided  it- 
self on  its  lack  of  pretension  and  re- 
spect for  privacy.  However  exalted 
the  name  of  the  owner  (the  summer 


roster  includes  Astors,  Peabodys, 
Rockefellers,  and  Millikens),  the  typ- 
ical Northeast  Harbor  cottage  has  a 
simple  name:  Aunt  Hannah's  Pas- 
ture, Cow  Cove,  Shell  Heap. 

The  Fosters'  cottage,  Cedar 
Hedges,  required  relatively  little 
work  to  make  it  habitable  for  a  large 
family.  (Besides  twelve-year-old  In- 
dia, the  family  consists  of  two  daugh- 
ters from  Letsy's  first  marriage, 
three  children  from  Ridgely's,  plus 
three  dogs  and  a  cat.)  Shingles  on  the 
roof  and  facade  needed  replacing. 
So  did  the  kitchen  wainscoting, 
which  the  contractor  re-created 
from  a  small  piece  that  survived  in 
the  butler's  pantry.  Foster  repainted 
the  woodwork  in  the  kitchen  green 
and  had  curtains  made  on  the  pat- 
tern of  a  hundred-year-old  pair  she 
found  in  the  library.  But  the  basic 
structure  was  not  altered  at  all.  "I 
have  never  understood  people  who 
say  they  bought  a  house  because  it 
called  to  them,"  she  says,  "and  the 


next  time  you  see  it  you  can't  even 
recognize  the  place  because  they've 
taken  everything  out." 

"Itjust  kills  me  that  we  let  things  be 
torn  down  by  people  who  haven't 
taken  the  time  to  study  a  building's 
history,"  she  says.  "We  have  to  think 
about  how  people  used  to  design 
houses — land-friendly  houses.  We 
can't  afford  to  throw  things  away  and 
tear  places  down  and  use  up  more  re- 
sources to  put  something  cheaper  in 
their  place.  We  have  to  start  plan- 
ning for  the  future.  And  the  only  way 
to  do  that  is  to  look  to  the  past."  A 

Produced  by  Carolyn  Englefield 

Vintage  wicker  chairs  make  the  porch, 
above,  the  perfect  spot  for  summer 
reading.  The  cushions  are  covered  in 
a  floral  cotton  from  Clarence  House. 
Opposite  above:  In  the  dining  room  the 
painted  wood  table  is  set  with  linens 
from  La  Ruche,  Boston.  Curtain  and 
cushion  chintz  from  Cowtan  &  Tout. 
Opposite  below:  The  woodwork  in  the 
kitchen  was  painted  in  a  color  Foster 
found  in  a  book  by  artist  Carl  Larsson. 
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the  master  bedroom 
an  antique  wedding  ring 
quilt  is  neatly  folded  for 
use  on  cool  Maine  nights. 
Curtains  of  dotted  swiss 
from  Decorators  Walk, 
bed  hnenibv  Frette, 
sisal  carpet  from  Stark. 
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THE  SAN  FERNANDO  VALLEY  IS  WHERE 
Robert  Red  ford  and  Sally  Field  grew 
up,  and  it's  also  where,  in  the  1950s, 
on  what  had  once  been  a  walnut  or- 
chard, Jay  Griffith  was  raised.  Jay 
Griffith  spent  the  usual  portion  of 
his  childhood  in  the  company  of  ani- 
mals  (dogs,  cats,  turtles,  and  a  skunk, 
in  his  case);  somewhat  less  typically, 
he  could  often  be  found  landscaping 
parts  of  the  backyard  into  discrete 
habitats  for  his  pets.  In  the  manner 
of  green  thumbs,  his  was  inherited: 
Griffith's  parents  had  themselves 
transformed  parts  of  the  yard  into 
a  pond  and  a  mini  tropical  rain  for- 
est, and  both  of  his  grandmothers 
were  ardent  flower  gardeners.  "My 
•  ;  mother's  mother  was  known  for  her  i 
i?    elaborate  arrangements,"  he  says,  | 


piano  that  you  could  see  through 
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die-class  thing  to  do." 

Like  many  people  who  grew  up  in 
the  1950s  in  places  like  the  San  Fer- 
nando Valley,  Griffith  has  sought  a 
certain  remove  from  his  past — a  psy- 
chological distance  spanned  by  both 
nostalgia  and  irony.  After  college  he 
started  the  landscape  design  busi- 
ness he  seems  to  have  been  almost 
destined  to  run,  but  it  is,  in  every 
sense,  a  long  way  from  the  valley. 
This  is  Griffith's  description  of  a 
Hollywood  Hills  residence  he  is 
working  on  with  architect  Frank  Is- 
rael: "It's  a  sort  of  spaceship  that's 
landed  on  the  outpost  of  a  rain  forest 
with  satellite  gardens.  The  landscap- 
ing is  complementary  to  this  flying 
wombat  of  a  house.  From  the  house 
to  the  swimming  pool  there'll  be  gi-  [ 
ant  circles  five  to  eight  feet  across, 
each  in  a  ground  cover  in  a  stridently  I 
different  color.  Straight  out  of  the  i 
original  Star  Trek— that  cheesy  space- 
Jay  Griffith,  left,  relaxes  outside  an 
alfresco  room  at  his  Venice  residence. 
The  outdoor  chandelier  is  a  Griffith 
trademark.  Opposite  above:  Neon  lights     i 
illuminate  his  studio  at  night.  Opposite 
below:  Swap  meet  finds,  drought-tolerant 
perennials,  and  six  towers  hung  with 
iridescent  red  nylon  fill  the  garden 
behind  the  studio.  Details  see  Resources.  I 


Dutside  the  Or  din 

Inside  or  out,  Jay  Griffith  creates  landscapes 
filled  with  fresh  ideas.  By  Peter  Haldeman 

Photographs   by   Jeremy   Samuelson      Produced    by   Deborah    Webster 
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age  look.  We're  toying  with  plaster- 
ing the  pool  red  so  it  will  look  like  a 
giant  bloodbath,  and  we're  accenting 
the  cracks  in  the  deck  by  pouring 
molten  copper  into  them.  In  another 
part  of  the  garden  I'm  doing  the 
veldt,  after  the  Ray  Bradbury  story. 
It'll  just  be  this  huge  thatch  of  differ- 
ent exotic  plants.  You  can  walk  into  it 
but,  like  Bradbury's  veldt,  you  won't 
be  able  to  get  out." 

In  addition  to  such  forward-look- 
ing enterprises,  Griffith  has  attained 
something  like  guru  status  in  the 
centuries-old  but  very  current  school 
of  indoor-outdoor  domestic  design, 
having  anticipated  by  several  years 
the  custom  of  deploying  patio  furni- 
ture in  one's  living  room  and  living 
room  furniture  on  one's  patio.  At  the 
same  time,  a  fair  share  of  his  appoint- 
ment book  is  given  over  to  projects  of 
a  fairly  conventional  nature — gar- 
dens that  have  in  common  only  their 
site  specificity  and  a  genial  unassum- 
ing elegance.  His  clients  range  from 
Hancock  Park  matrons  to  television 
scriptwriters  in  the  Hollywood  Hills 
to  the  community  of  Venice,  for 
which  he  landscaped  a  parking  lot. 
He  leans  toward  drought-tolerant 
plants  and  California  natives;  a  fa- 
vorite ongoing  effort  is  repatriating, 
on  four  acres  around  a  client's  1920s 
Santa  Barbara  farmhouse,  natives 
like  oak  and  sycamore  and  the  mati- 
lija  poppy.  "It's  a  magnificent  plant," 
says  Griffith,  "six  feet  tall  with  a  pale 
green  leaf  and  a  flower  that  looks  like 
a  fried  egg — a  gorgeous,  gorgeous 
bush  that's  just  been  lost." 

Griffith  tools  around  his  clients' 
Westside  environs  in  a  1962  T-bird 
convertible.  In  Venice,  where  his 
own  house  and  studio  are  located,  he 
walks.  He's  something  of  a  neighbor- 
hood fixture,  drawing  honks  and 
waves  on  the  street.  He  waves  back. 
He  has  hair  the  color  of  different 
metals,  a  goatee,  and  sharp  hazel 


An  early  proponent  of  bringing  outdoor 
furniture  indoors,  Griffith  has  vintage 
wrought-iron  poolside  chairs  in  his  living 
room  surrounding  a  1950s  marble  table. 
An  assortment  of  Bauer  jars  and  urns 
pick  up  the  colors  of  a  desert  scene  that 
once  belonged  to  Griffith's  grandmother. 
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says  he's  "driven  toward  things  that  may  have  come 
out  of  a  hallucination."  But  hallucinations  can  be  dreamy 
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lillside  behind  a 
's  West  Hollywood 
i$  incorporated  in 
tmetry  o,f  dridphaea\ 


'Maxfield  Parrish,  Salvador 
Dali,  Liberace,  Friz  Freleng  of 
Looney  Tunes — those  are 
my  influences,"  says  Griffith 
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eyes  that  seem  attentive  when  he  is 
comfortable,  wary  when  he  is  not — 
when,  for  instance,  the  afternoon  his 
studio  was  photographed,  a  coastal 
wind  kicked  up  and  started  to  rip  the 
sheets  of  red  iridescent  nylon  he  had 
stretched  tightly  across  six  twenty- 
five-foot-tall  metal  towers  behind  it. 
The  studio  is  a  low-slung  grape- 
colored  structure  on  a  corner  lot  the 
shape  of  a  pie  slice.  Around  the 
towers,  amid  a  scattering  of  fallen 
peaches  and  clumps  of  unthirsty  per- 
ennials (echium,  artemisia,  aga 
ve,  pennisetum),  Griffith  had  also ar- ) 
ranged  a  huge  metal  genie  lamp) — 1| 
something  the  carny  in  The  Wizard  of 
Oz  might  have  owned — and  an  im-  i 
promptu  outdoor  boudoir  draped  in 
bolts  of  blue  nylon.  Like  everything 
else  on  the  property,  the  fabric  as- 
sumes an  electric  glow  under  neon 
lights  that  go  on  after  sunset.  In  the 
center  of  the  yard  a  fountain  of  crys- 
tals perpetually  cascades  into  a  mir- 
ror pool  on  whose  serene  surface 
float  a  pair  of  disco  globes.  While 
anxiously  overseeing  the  untying  of 
the  red  sheets,  Griffith  managed  a 
helpful — if  slightly  facetious — ac- 


Icount  of  his  inspiration  here:  "I'm 
obsessed  with  the  postnuclear,  the 
lafter-the-fall.  I  just  can't  wait,  so  I 
made  my  own  ruin.  It's  a  combina- 
tion of  Maxfield  Parrish,  Salvador 
Dali,  and  Liberace.  Those  are  my  in- 
fluences. And  Friz  Freleng  of  Loo- 
ney  Tunes."  From  its  perch  on  a 
•  sideboard  behind  Griffith,  the  four- 
^foot  head  of  a  fiberglass  gas  station 
jattendant  glowered  at  its  owner.  A 
'confessed  swap  meet  junkie,  Griffith 
[had  also  said  he  was  "driven  toward 
things  that  may  have  come  out  of  a 
hallucination." 

But  hallucinations  can  be  dreamy 
.as  well  as  nightmarish,  and  at  his 
house,  just  a  few  blocks  away,  one 
imay  encounter  the  flip  side  of  Grif- 
fith's imagination.  Gleo,  Magda,  and 

jGriffith's  bedroom,  opposite  above  left, 
is  the  ideal  setting  for  a  miniature  1937 
La  Salle  sedan  and  other  vintage  toy 
vehicles.  Opposite  above  right:  A  fountain 
of  crystals  cascades  into  a  mirror  pool 
outside  the  designer's  studio.  Above: 
From  his  desk  inside,  he  looks  out  on  an 
old  gas  station  sign.  Opposite  below: 
Griffith  massed  king  palms,  microlepia, 
and  Japanese  black  bamboo  in  front 
of  a  client's  Hollywood  Hills  house. 


Otto  are  a  troika  of  schnauzers  so 
perfectly  groomed  and  trained  they 
might  belong  to  a  member  of  the  Pas- 
adena Junior  League.  As  it  is,  they 
live  in  the  kind  of  neighborhood 
where  lawns  double  as  driveways; 
their  own  residence  is  the  exception 
that  proves  the  rule.  To  the  street  it 
offers  only  the  pendant  branches  of 
a  huge  weeping  willow.  Inside  a  low 
fence  a  path  of  Arizona  flagstone 
meanders  into  dramatically  lush  ter- 
rain, cultivated  by  Griffith  and  his 
friend  Michael  McCarthy  over  the 
past  dozen  years.  Past  high  and  low 
palms,  past  ferns  and  callas,  the  dogs 
escort  visitors  to  a  small  overgrown 
house  that  turns  out  to  shelter  Grif- 
fith's kitchen  and  dining  room.  The 
dining  room  is  cool  and  shadowy, 
the  color  of  the  inside  of  a  cucum- 
ber, and  it  contains  an  ellipse  of 
green  metal  garden  chairs  around  a 
chaste  mahogany  and  burl  table  and 
a  sideboard  made  of  a  rusted  Coca- 
Cola  dispenser  under  a  slab  of  Mal- 
ibu  and  Catalina  tile. 

There's  also  a  little  garden  house 
formed  by  two  walls  of  recycled  win- 
dows and  one  of  moss  and  staghorn. 


And  finally,  tucked  behind  a  magno- 
lia that  dangles  a  crystal  chandelier, 
sits  a  voluminous  and  airy  cube  con- 
ceived by  Griffith  and  designer  Skip 
Schaeffer.  Like  the  garden  house,  it 
lacks  any  visible  facade,  and  its  ex- 
posed wrought-iron  pool  furniture 
(picture  Jayne  Mansfield's  pool;  pic- 
ture the  furniture)  is  an  open  invita- 
tion to  indolence.  Enormous  Italian 
oil  jars  and  urns  amplify  the  helio- 
tropes, aquas,  and  teals  in  a  promi- 
nent desert  painting  that  used  to 
belong  to  Griffith's  grandmother — a 
painting  he  says  he  used  to  hate.  This 
is  his  living  room.  The  bedroom  is  up 
a  short  flight  of  stairs.  It  has  a  loft 
bed,  a  wall  of  windows  at  branch  lev- 
el, and  on  almost  every  surface,  art- 
ful groupings  of  toy  cars,  trucks,  and 
planes  from  the  1930s. 

This  is  the  tree  house  Jay  Griffith 
always  wanted  as  a  kid,  and  it's  where 
he  was  just  before  I  met  him — when 
he  came  downstairs  with  an  un- 
guarded slightly  unfocused  expres- 
sion, dragged  a  hand  through  his 
hair,  and  said,  "Sorry  about  that.  I 
must  have  fallen  asleep.  I  had  the 
weirdest  dream."  A 
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Isabella  Rossellini,  0/^)1 
in  an  Armani  blouse,  si 
with  her  dogs,  Macaro 
and  Ziggy,  and  cat,  Gai 
Old  paisleys  hang  on  tl 
bedroom  wall.  Left:  Bel 
a  custom  love  seat  in  tl 
living  room,  salvaged  d 
frame  a  view  of  striped 
Swedish  sailcloth  cushic 
Details  see  Resources. 
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My  collection  got  out  of  hand  when 

giving  me  an  "animal  something"  became 

the  easy  solution  to  holiday  presents 


II  WAS  DIFFICULT  TO  RECON^ 
cile  my  dream  of  an  apart- 
ment decorated  in  a  warm, 
heartv  Italian  stvle  with  the 
realitv  of  mv  life  in  the  city: 
lots  of  pets,  a  small  child. 
and  a  collection  of  anima 
objects  that  has  gone  out  of  controf 
My  original  dream  was  to  furnish  my 
loft  with  oversized  comfortable  sof; 
in  white  slipcovers,  terra-cotta  lamp 
with  printed  cotton  shades,  kilims 
and  lots  of  paisley  throws.  For  a 
touch  of  fantasv  and  surrealism 
which  I  seem  to  need  to  keep  mvsel 
in  a  good  mood.  I  also  wanted  to  hav 
the  life-size  white  wooden  stallion 
that  my  mother  gave  my  father  ( 
knew  it  was  a  stallion  because  tht 
carving  was  terribly  realistic).  I  wa; 
going  to  place  the  horse  as  if  he  hac 
wandered  bv  accident  into  this  per 
fectlv  cozy  living  room. 

But  my  plan  straved  from  the  be 
ginning.  Mv  stepmother  refused  t( 
give  me  the  horse — she  had  growl 
too  attached  to  it  during  the  thirr 
vears  it  had  stood  in  her  house  nea 
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A  Canadian  circus  poster 
in  the  study  hangs  near  an 
18th-century  Italian  table 
that  belonged  to  Rossellini's 
mother,  Ingrid  Bergman. 
Opposite  above:  Monkey 
valances  and  a  Balinese 
elephant  are  part  of  the 
living  room  menagerie. 
Opposite  below:  An  Indian 
horse  next  to  animators' 
celluloid 
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My  Swedish  practicality  overcame  my  Italian  desire  for  well-being 


my  father's  studio.  And  then,  be- 
cause my  daughter  was  very  playful, 
my  cat  shed,  and  the  clogs  occasional- 
y  urinated  indoors,  1  had  to  give  up 
the  idea  of  the  white  sofas,  the  kilims, 
the  paisley  throws.  My  Swedish  prac- 
ticalityovercame  my  Italian  desire 
or  well-being,  and  I  bought  only 
Santa  Fe  wooden  benches,  tables, 
and  chairs,  which  were  easy  to  clean 
Dut  awfully  uncomfortable. 

To  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
white  wooden  horse,  I  bought  an  ele- 
phant from  Bali  carved  out  of  one 


ossellini,  in  a  Gigli  blouse, 
ibove,  holds  her  sister's 

ug,  Cleo.  Kitchen  furniture 
s  from  Santa  Fe.  Opposite:  A 
jictorial  family  tree  adorns 

master  bedroom  wall.  Atop 
the  American  Empire  chest 
s  a  portrait  of  the  actress  as 

girl.  Right:  Her  daughter's 
irawing  of  Macaroni  the 
errier  has  a  place  of  honor 

n  the  refrigerator  door. 


piece  of  wood,  but  it  was  less  than 
life-size  and  that  always  bothered 
me.  I  guess  that  was  what  led  me  to 
start  buying  lots  of  animals  in  differ- 
ent forms:  old  circus  banners  an- 
nouncing hermaphroditic  goats  and 
a  snake  boy;  wooden  snakes  from 
Santa  Fe;  animators'  celluloids  of 
Bugs  Bunny,  Daffy  Duck,  Bambi, 
the  101  Dalmatians;  an  Indian  wood- 
en horse  with  his  genitals  attached  to 
his  belly  by  a  hook;  three  painted 
monkeys  (the  ones  that  don't  see, 
don't  hear,  and  don't  speak)  to  frame 


my  windows.  The  collection  got  out 
of  hand  when  giving  me  an  "animal 
something"  became  the  easy  solution 
to  Christmas  and  holiday  presents. 
I  began  to  receive  taxidermists' 
stuffed  animals,  which  we  Italians 
believe  bring  bad  luck.  I  had  to  stop. 
My  friend  John  Ryman  came  to 
the  rescue — first  by  rearranging 
what  I  already  had  and  adding  pil- 
lows to  the  stiff  wooden  furniture 
and  t'hen  by  coming  in  from  Long  Is- 
land with  his  red  pickup  truck  full  of 
sofas,  chairs,  and  lamps  from  his  ga- 
rage. We  had  great  fun 
decorating  the  loft  just  to 
see  what  it  could  look  like 
and  then,  at  the  end  of  the 
day,  loading  everything 
back  on  the  truck. 

I  felt  I  couldn't  have  a 
"proper"  apartment  until  I 
was  older,  with  a  grown 
child  and  fewer  pets.  Prac- 
(Continued  on  page   156) 
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I  seem  to  need  a  touch  of  surrealism  to  keep  myself  in  a  good  mooc 
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Ryman  designed  the 
able  and  shelves,  stocked 
>roducts  that  Rossellini 
;ents  for  Lancome.  The 
elier  and  sconces  were 
ed.  Opposite  above: 
n  made  the  bed  out  of 
ork  from  a  church  in 
Mrticut.  A  cotton  stripe 
;  the  sofa  and  armchair. 
ite  below  left:  A  collection 
hats  above  an  antique 
Opposite  below  right: 
ping"  at  a  dumpster. 
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NO  VISITOR  TO  THIS  LONDON  PIED-A-TERRE,  WITH 
its  Chinese  wallpaper,  marble  halls,  and  exotically 
draped  dining  room,  would  be  likely  to  guess  that 
it  was  once  literally  a  cat  house.  Yet,  before  the  ad- 
vent of  a  small  army  of  architects,  builders,  deco- 
rators, and  painters,  the  place  was  home  to  a 
portrait  artist  and  her  twenty-four  tabbies.  Now 
the  only  feline  touch  is  the  leopard-print  upholstery  on  the  gilded 
Regency  armchairs  that  stand  in  a  foyer  with  faux  stone  walls  (painted 
to  match  a  real  limestone  and  marble  floor)  and  a  banister  that  looks 
like  tasseled  rope  but  is  reallv  made  of  cast  bronze. 

The  frame  for  this  theatricality  is  an  unlikely  one — a  staid  Victorian 
house  with  a  proper  English  garden  in  deeply  respectable  South  Ken- 
sington. But  the  German  owners — who  live,  as  their  London  decorator 
Veere  Grenney  says,  "in  Saint  Moritz,  on  the  water,  and  in  the  air" — 
regard  the  place  as  a  retreat.  "In  a  vacation  house  people  go  a  lot  fur- 
ther than  they  would  in  their  permanent  residence,"  adds  Ibiza-based 
decorator  Jorg  Marquard,  who  masterminded  the  overall  design 
plan  while  Grenney  concentrated  on  the  details.  Making  full  use  of 
the  license  given  them,  the  two  designers  jointly  created  a  house  that 
their  female  employer  describes  as  having  a  "funny  twitch  to  it." 

The  building  may  appear  as  if  it  has  remained  unchanged  for  more 
than  a  century,  but  that  too  has  been  the  result  of  careful  and  cunning 

Virtually  nothing  in  the  fanciful  pink  drawing  room,  left,  betrays  the  fact 
that  it  belongs  to  an  English  Victorian  house.  All  the  furniture  and  fittings, 
nonetheless,  were  found  in  London,  including  Venetian  chairs  and  a  mirror 
from  Guinevere  Antiques  and  the  18th-century  Chinese  wallpaper  from 
Toynbee-Clarke  Interiors.  The  yellow  silk  velvet  upholstery  is  from  Manuel 
Canovas.  Above:  The  Louis  XV  mantel  and  Venetian  bird-shaped  crystal 
sconce  are  treated  like  extensions  of  the  wall  pattern.  Details  see  Resources. 
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The  frame  for  this  theatricality  is  an 
unlikely  one — a  staid  Victorian  in 
deeply  respectable  South  Kensington 

work.  At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteen-month  project,  Marquard 
and  architect  Moritz  Lau-Enghausen  set  about  altering  the  layout, 
shifting  the  entrance  to  a  quieter  street,  and  incorporating  a  separate 
painter's  studio  dating  from  the  1940s  into  the  structure.  The  plumb- 
ing and  electrical  systems  were  completely  revamped  by  German 
workers,  and,  ironically,  it  is  their  results  that  the  chatelaine  of  this  en- 
chanted castle  regards  with  the  greatest  enthusiasm.  "If  you  look  be- 
hind the  scenes,  everything  is  color-coded,"  she  points  out.  "There  is 
an  integrated  Hoover  system,  so  you  don't  have  to  carry  the  vacuum 
cleaner  up  and  down  stairs.  And  the  pressure  pump  system  lets  you 
have  a  shower  like  in  the  Brazilian  jungle."  The  last  is  no  small  feat  in 
London,  where  most  showers  dribble  in  a  diffident  way. 

The  cool  pale  foyer  is  what  Marquard  describes  as  a  "neutral  zone," 
which  gives  way  to  the  lavishly  feminine  drawing  room — a  pink  and 
green  fantasy  where  crystal  parrots  perch  on  fireside  sconces,  chairs 
are  cozy  pink  seashells,  and  a  pleated  lampshade  is  topped  with  a 
saucy  bow.  The  wallpaper  is  mid  eighteenth  century  Chinese— or 
three-quarters  of  it  is,  anyway.  When  the  lush  bird  and  butterfly  pat- 
tern turned  out  to  be  insufficient  to  cover  the  walls,  the  owners  com- 
missioned a  London  painter  to  fill  the  gap  with  an  exact  copy.  The 

In  the  basement  dining  room,  right,  trompe  l'oeil  drapery  merges  with  real 
curtains  of  yellow  silk  pulled  back  to  show  a  lining  of  striped  satin  available 
from  Brunschwig.  The  Regency  chinoiserie  chairs  have  festive  polka-dotted 
cushions.  Above:  The  foyer's  faux  stone  walls  are  painted  to  match  the  lime- 
stone and  marble  floor.  The  handrail  is  cast  bronze  simulating  tasseled  rope. 
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theme  of  the  furniture  is  heavily  Venetian,  from  an  eighteenth- 
century  silver-leafed  mirror  to  a  pair  of  occasional  tables  adorned 
with  topographical  views  of  the  island  republic.  Like  all  the  antiques 
in  the  house,  these  came  from  Greater  London.  "Whenever  I've  been 
to  Venice,"  savs  Grennev.  "I've  never  seen  a  thing  for  sale.'' 

In  the  basement  dining  room.  Grennev  made  full  use  of  British 
workmanship  to  flesh  out  the  antiques  finds — and  to  carry  on  the 
things-are-seldom-what-thev-seem  theme  which  sneakilv  pervades 
the  house.  Four  dining  chairs  have  been  exactingly  crafted  to  match 
the  ten  Regencv  ones,  and  an  eighteenth-centurv  pier  table  is  now 
perfectlv  matched  with  a  new  mate.  To  ensure  that  the  setting  is  eter- 
nallv  sunnv,  the  walls  are  painted  with  extravagant  yellow  draperies 
that  converge  at  the  windows  with  real  vellow  silk  curtains  looped 
back  to  show  off  a  purple  and  white  circus-striped  lining. 

Rock  solid  fantasy,  art  deco-stvle  this  time,  takes  over  the  enor- 
mous master  bath  where  columns  of  blue  marble  stand  at  the  corners 
of  a  tub  encased  in  peach  marble  and  the  trompe  l'oeil  ceiling  looks 
like  the  underside  of  a  tent.  It  is  the  guest  bedroom,  however,  that 
Grennev  describes  as  the  "funnest  room."  with  its  wobblv  gilt  stars 
painted  on  "highlv  distressed  walls"  and  its  bright  silk-embroidered 
bedspread  competing  with  a  leopard-print  rug. 

Nor  is  the  owners'  sense  of  fun  confined  to  their  house.  In  its  own 
neo-Georgian  villa  sits  the  family  Range  Rover,  the  maker's  name  al- 
tered to  read  Strange  Lover.  That,  savs  Grennev.  causes  a  few  double 
takes  as  pedestrians  think  thev'vejust  passed  a  familiar  sight,  then  re- 
alize, as  do  visitors  to  the  house,  that  appearances  can  be  deceiving.  * 

Decorators  Jorg  Marquard  and  Veere  Grennev  created  a  starry  backdrop  for 
a  19th-century  Italian  lacquered  bed,  right,  and  a  silk-embroidered  spread, 
which  whimsically  contrasts  with  a  leopard-patterned  carpet  available  from 
Stark.  The  curtains  are  silk  taffeta  available  from  Brunschwig  with  a  valance 
of  Osborne  &  Little  silk.  Above:  A  19th-centurv  Italian  secretary  displays 
two  blackamoor  candlesticks  that  face  mates  converted  into  bedside  lamps. 
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"I'M  A  DOWNTOWN  GIRL  WHO  LIVES  ON  THE 
Upper  East  Side,"  muses  fashion  plate  Lauren 
Ezersky.  This  Holly  Golightly  of  the  nineties 
reinvents  Chanel  looks  at  the  fashion  shows 
and  other  events  she  covers  for  Behind  the  Vel- 
vet Ropes  on  cable  TV.  She  interviews  design- 
ers for  her  column  "Lunch  with  Lauren"  in 
Paper  Magazine,  though,  she  admits,  "we  nev- 
er do  eat  lunch — everyone  is  too  busy!" 

One  wonders  if  she  eats  at  all.  In  the  pent- 
house she  shares  with  her  husband  and  their 
three  dogs,  the  refrigerator  is  stocked  with 
bottled  water,  period.  "I'm  not  a  domestic 
goddess,"  she  says.  "My  approach  to  house- 
keeping is,  call  your  maid."  Her  approach  to 
decorating  is  less  extravagant:  the  kitchen  ta- 
ble and  chairs  are  from  Pottery  Barn,  and  the 
sofa  is  from  ABC  Carpet  8c  Home. 

How  does  she  collect  so  much  Chanel?  "I'm 
a  smart  shopper.  I  wait  foi  sales.  And  I  shop 
everywhere.  We  should  all  do  our  part  to  sup- 
port fashion,  don't  you  agree?"  A 
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it,  opposite.  English  Ivy  fa 
wallpaper  by  Waver! /,  sol 
ABC  Carpet  i  Home .  N 
i  above,  clack- n(  from  left, 

Ob  cable  with  de> 

— oehm.  Mart  J 
Johnson.  Details 
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I  REN    EzERSKY    FLAINTS    HER    STYLE   ON    CABLE 
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DY    GOODMAN         Photograph*   by   Ruven   Afanador 
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An  eastern  clan  stakes 
its  claim  to  mountain 
streams  and  pastureland 
By  John  Heminway 

Photographs   by   Thibault   Jeanson 
Produced    by   Babs   Simpson 
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LONG  BEFORE  I'D  EVER 
been  to  Montana,  I 
knew  I  missed  it.  A 
chunk  of  America, 
free,  uncluttered, 
and  wild,  it  was  on 
my  mind  as  I  trav- 
eled far  away — through  the  Kavir 
Desert  of  Iran,  along  the  Hadhra- 
maut  coast  of  South  Yemen,  in  the 
Bangweulu  swamps  of  Zambia.  Mon- 
tana must  be  an  Africa,  I  figured, 
without  the  visas,  blackwater  fever, 
and  perpetual  roadblocks. 

That  was  seventeen  years  ago 
when  I  worked  out  of  London,  mak- 
ing films  about  endangered  animals 
and  peoples.  As  much  as  I  loved  my 
errant  way  of  life,  I  began  to  suffer 
from  an  ill-defined  complaint — the 
suspicion  that  I  knew  a  lot  less  about 
my  own  country  than  I  did  about  oth- 
er places.  Something  else  was  trou- 
bling: food.  Much  of  the  world  I  had 
come  to  know,  once  a  breadbasket, 
was  now  panhandling  for  staples. 
Food  shortages,  I  believed,  would  be 
at  the  heart  of  global  mayhem.  The 
West  would  become  a  lure  to  the  dis- 
located; America,  from  purple 
mountain  majesties  to  fruited  plain, 
would  serve  as  both  the  world's  sanc- 
tuary and  its  cornucopia. 

No  matter  if  I  was  overstating  the 
case.  I  left  my  job  and,  after  a  fare- 
well journey  to  Africa,  came  home  to 
New  York  to  begin  plotting  how  I 
could  participate  in  a  new  agrarian 
renaissance.  For  two  years  I  poked 
around  the  country,  first  surveying 
New  England,  then  the  Midwest  and 
Colorado.  By  the  time  I  reached  Wy- 
oming, in  the  company  of  a  like- 
minded  cousin,  I  knew  I  was  getting 
warm.  There  had  never  been  any 
doubt  Montana  would  be  the  place, 
but,  somehow,  I  wanted  to  earn  it. 
Montana  was  impossible  not  to  lust 

In  the  pine-paneled  living  room,  above 
right,  Hilary  Heminway  revived  battered 
bunkhouse  furniture  by  covering  it  with 
green  canvas  and  1920s  Beacon  blankets. 
South  American  baskets  hang  as  lamp- 
shades. Right,  from  far  left:  The  Bar  20 
brand  on  a  cabin  plaque.  A  fish-inspired 
guest  book  entry.  John  Heminway  in 
the  shed  that  serves  as  his  office.  The 
main  house,  a  spruced-up  log  cabin. 
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alter  from  the  start — a  region  where 
cattle  outnumber  people,  where  ea- 
gles sometimes  convene  like  black- 
birds, where  the  plains  resemble 
edges  of  the  Serengeti.  Our  family 
ranch,  acquired  after  much  tire-kick- 
ing in  1 978  and  jointly  owned  by  me, 
my  sister,  Hilary  Heminway,  my 
brother,  Jay,  and  our  cousins  Harry 
and  Sissy  Wheeler,  is  in  the  badlands 
of  Montana — broken  sandstone 
cliffs  alternating  with  stands  of  bull 
pine  and  meadows  of  native  grasses. 
We  named  picnic  sites  after  places 
from  our  past:  Watch  Hill,  the  Eagle 
(dub,  Lake  Forest,  Annapurna. 
From  every  reach  not  another  roof- 
top is  visible,  and  from  some  spots  we 
tan  see  the  Beat  tooth  Mountains 
eighty  miles  away.  Evenings  on 
horseback,  I  take  pleasure  in  the 
gathering  unspoiled  dusk.  This,  for 
me,  is  "darkest  America." 

Early  on,  you  discover  that  buying 
<i  ranch  is  just  the  beginning  of  many 
outlays.  When  acquired,  much  of  the 
thirty  miles  of  our  fencing  was  in  de- 
spair. Sheds  had  suffered  what  is  eu- 
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Our  ranch  house, 

designed  on  a 

matchbook, 

looks  as  if  it  were 

born  in  Montana — 

a  log  ark  afloat 

on  a  meadow 


phemistically  termed  "deferred 
maintenance."  Wells  needed  to  be 
dug,  hay  meadows  reseeded,  wind- 
mills erected.  A  herd  of  cattle  and  a 
couple  of  bulls  were  at  the  top  of  our 
shopping  list.  We  also  needed  a 
house.  Only  one  with  running  water 
existed  on  the  property,  and  it  had 
already  been  allocated  to  the  ranch 
manager.  We  built  ours  two  miles 
away  in  a  draw  surrounded  by  pon- 
derosa  pines.  Hilary  and  Sissy 
sketched  the  house  on  the  back  of  a 
matchbook  in  a  Billings  cafe,  and  the 
builder,  known  only  by  the  name  of  , 
Tiny,  went  to  work  fighting  snow- 
drifts and  impatient  creditors. 

At  the  fishing  camp  the  Three  Bears 
Room,  above,  aptly  accommodates  a 
trio  of  pine  beds  by  Indy  Corson  and 
posters  by  Buckeye  Blake.  Left:  A  pillow 
made  from  a  Beacon  blanket  and  a  cigar 
box  felt.  Opposite  above  left:  Hilary 
Heminway  at  the  cattle  ranch.  Opposite 
above  right:  Quarter  horses  work  the 
herds  and  have  the  run  of  the  property. 
Opposite  below:  The  ranch  living 
room  is  outfitted  with  log  furniture 
by  Ken  Siggins  and  Jimmy  Covert. 


Through  much  of  this  time  I  ap- 
prenticed to  the  ranch  manager.  A 
few  months  of  the  winter  I  spent 
camped  in  his  cellar;  in  the  summer  I 
declared  my  independence  by  living 
in  a  trailer  positioned  next  to  one  of 
our  wells.  During  the  first  year  our 
cows  produced  nearly  150  calves — 
our  humble  contribution,  so  I  con- 
vinced my  family,  to  filling  the 
world's  bottomless  maw. 

My  recommendation  to  anyone 
wishing  to  attempt  a  part-time  move 
to  a  working  ranch  is  to  make  your 
manager  a  friend,  choose  your  part- 
ners well,  and  be  sure  one  of  them 
knows  how  to  set  up  a  house.  Hilary, 
a  Connecticut-based  decorator,  was 
at  the  heart  of  almost  all  of  the  design 
work.  Already  fluent  with  the  West, 
she  tapped  into  a  Montana  architec- 
tural genius  at  the  timejiardly  recog- 
nized and  found  inspiration  in  the 
abandoned  homesteaders'  cabins 
dotted  across  our  property.  Our 
house  thus  looks  as  if  it  were  born  in 
Montana — a  log  ark  afloat  on  a 
meadow.  Inside,  life  evolves  around 
one  lofty  hall:  living  room,  library, 
dining  room,  and  kitchen  folded 
upon  each  other  and  overlooked  by  a 
bunk  balcony.  Edward  Borein  horse 
drawings,  a  French  sleigh  bed,  Nava- 
jo and  Ethiopian  rugs,  and  Ken  Sig- 
gins  and  Jimmy  Covert  log  furniture 
give  it  the  eclectic  coziness  we  find  se- 
ductive after  a  day  feeding  cattle. 

But  the  ranch  was  only  a  partial 
cure  for  my  case  of  Montana.  About 
six  years  ago  my  sister  and  I  started 
looking  for  a  cabin  on  a  mountain 
river  as  occasional  solace  from  the 
openness  of  the  ranch.  I  talked  about 
trout  fishing.  She  dreamed  of  creat- 
ing a  family  "hill  station."  We  intend- 
ed to  keep  it  small.  After  exploring 
several  river  systems,  we  succumbed 
to  an  isolated  reserve  about  three 
hours  from  the  ranch  and  not  far 
from  the  (Continued  on  page  1 58) 

The  fishing  camp's  main  kitchen,  above 
left,  features  its  original  1930s  wood- 
burning  stove,  which  is  now  used  to 
heat  the  room.  Left:  A  full  moon  hangs 
over  a  hill  dotted  with  ponderosa  pine. 
Opposite:  Mosquito  nets  dangle  above 
guest  beds  with  1940s  cotton  coverlets. 
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Pierre  Passebon  gazt 
through  a  Berard 
he  bought  from  the  I 
Boris  Kochno  sale  a 
Sotheby's  in  Monaco 
In  Passebon's  new  ti 
level  gallery,  opposiU 
clockwise  from  top  ' 
a  Frank  lamp  < 
lacquered  Port 
secretaire,  a  Royerei. 
desk  and  chair  in  fr 
of  a  screen  by  Max 
Tobler,  a  turo-of ' 
century  bust  on 


by  Boiceau. 

Apollo  reflel 
in  a  fifties  mirror. 
Resou 


ALTHOUGH  PARIS  ANTIQUAIRE  PIERRE  PASSE- 
bon  traces  his  interest  in  the  decorative  arts 
to  a  teenage  fascination  with  the  "socialist 
spirit  of  art  nouveau"  (nurtured,  perhaps,  by 
his  Jesuit  schooling),  his  first  foray  into  the  aesthetic  are- 
na was  as  a  dealer  not  of  furniture  but  of  drawings  and 
prints.  (In  1983,  after  a  five-year  stint  in  publishing,  the 
then  thirty-year-old  Passebon  rented  a  minuscule  stall 
and  hung  out  his  shingle  at  the  Marche  aux  Puces,  Paris's 
legendary  flea  market.)  Why  drawings  and  prints?  Be- 
cause "they're  small  and  you  don't  need  a  car,"  says 
Passebon,  who,  in  1983,  didn't  have  one.  Nowadays, 
of  course,  the  I-only-deal-in-what-I-can-transport-by- 
Metro  rule  is  but  a  quaint  memory  for  Passebon,  who, 
rest  assured,  has  a  car  as  well  as  three  Paris  galleries,  each 
of  which  is  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  almost  any- 
thing that  should  happen  to  catch  the  still-baby-faced-at- 
thirty-nine  dealer's  ever-roving  eye. 

"Antiques  are  easy,  my  taste  is  eclectic,"  says  Passebon, 
by  way  of  explaining  the  romantic  jumble  of  styles  and 
periods  jammed  into  the  by-appointment-only  bi-level 
gallery  he  opened  in  an  atelier-like  space  at  6  bis 
Villa  Malakoff  in  May  1988.  And  the  splendid  disarray — 
Jean-Michel  Frank  chairs  piled  up  high  here,  a  primitive 
African  cabinet  that  looks  like  a  tree  trunk  shoved  into  a 
corner  there — attests  to  it.  While  his  debut  as  an  anti- 
quaire  was,  by  his  own  estimation,  "a  big  success,"  Passe- 
bon was  less  than  completely  satisfied.  He  felt  stifled.  "If 
I'm  just  a  dealer,  it's  very  boring,"  he  confesses.  "For  me 

it's  important  to  be  an 
agent  of  creation."  By 
agent  of  creation  Passe- 
bon means  actively  in- 
volved in  sponsoring 
and  exhibiting  the  work 
of  contemporary  ap- 
plied artists — a  greater 
challenge,  he  contends. 
"I  have  the  feeling  that 
people  are  afraid  of  liv- 
ing artists.  They  seem  to 
be  more  comfortable  with  dead  ones." 
Nonetheless,  in  the  spring  of  1990 
Passebon  opened  a  second,  SoHo- 
style  gallery  for  contemporary  work  at 
38  rue  des  Bourdonnais  in  Les  Halles, 
which  he  inaugurated  with  an  exhibi- 
tion by  Argentine  jewelry  designer 
Marcial  Berro.  "A  big  big  success,"  says  Passebon  of  Ber- 
ro's  specially  commissioned  lamps,  chandeliers,  col- 
umns, and  urns.  Furniture  and  murals  by  Paul  Mathieu 
and  Michael  Ray  followed  and,  after  that,  billboard-scale 
gouaches  by  artist  Annabelle  d'Huart.  Passebon  then 
came  up  with  "Milky  Way,"  a  celestial-theme  exhibition 
to  which  he  invited  participation  from  a  diverse  range  of 
talents — from  Bonetti  and  Garouste,  Jacques  Grange, 
and  Patrick  Naggar  to  Pierre         (Continued  on  page  160) 


Passebon  and  artist 
Annabelle  d'Huart, 
left,  stroll  on  the  rue 
des  Bourdonnais  in 
Les  Halles,  where 
in  the  spring  of  1990 
Passebon  opened  his 
second,  SoHo-style 
gallery,  above  left, 
specializing  in  work 
by  contemporary 
artists.  Above:  A  desk 
by  Vincent  Corbiere, 
a  young  French 
furniture  maker 
Passebon  represents. 


"I  have  the  feeling  that  people  are  afraid  of  living  artists,"  says 
Passebon.  "They  seem  to  be  more  comfortable  with  dead  ones" 


yond  a  meadow  on  I 
eighty-acre  Iowa  farm, 
Karen  Strohbeen  and  Bill 
Luchsinger's  gardens  sweep 
down  from  the  house  and 
barn  to  a  spring-fed  pond. 
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Artists  Karen  otrohoem  and  Bill  Buck  rj\  so'uih-cen- 

;  tral  Iowa  carne  to  mrdmmv  as  mam  'native  low  am  do, 
through  'inheritance,  Soma  of  Bill's  euirMst  mmmies  are  of 
his  Pirjndmothe'Bs  perennial  warden  in  West  Bee  Moines, 
One  of  Karen's  grandfathers  was  a  homeopathic  phys'ician 
mdowa  City  who  cared  for  a  garden  full  of  vegetables,  me- 
dismal  herbs,  and flowers  meant  to  feed,  please,  and  cure  not 
only  family  members  but  also  patients  in  the  samtarmm  he 
ran,  Karen's  other  grandfather,  too,  spent  a  lifetime  grow- 


ing things,  It  was  logical,  then,  when  Karen  and 
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on  their  present  rolling  acreage,  at  the  end  of  a  dirt  road 
about  fifty  miles  from  Des  Moines,  that  they  would  build  a 
garden  that  is  absolutely  site  specific.  The  double-dug 
mounded  island  beds  (composed  of  one  part  soil,  one  part 


Karen  tries  out  combinations 
of  perennials,  top,  in  a  bed 
planted  with  soybeans.  Center: 
Sawdust  for  mulch  is  shoveled 
into  a  wheelbarrow.  Above: 
Karen  deadheads  HemerocalHs 
fulva  'Hyperion',  while  Bill 
tends  asparagus.  Opposite 
above:  White  nicotiana  and 
phlox,  yellow  daylilies,  and 
lavender  perovskia  extend  the 
cool  palette  of  island  beds 
into  late  summer.  Opposite 
below:  Earlier  in  the  season, 
iris  and  lilies  bloom  beside 
vegetables  and  annuals  in 
square  beds.  The  lawn  frames 
perennial  borders  contoured 
to  the  rolling  landscape. 


manure,  and  one  part  gritty  sand) 
move  in  waves  from  the  house  to  the 
pond.  They  would  fit  into  no  one's 
backyard.  As  a  composition  of  colors, 
shapes,  and  textures,  the  garden 
grows  out  of  a  characteristic  south- 
central  Iowa  landscape  where  corn 
and  soybeans  sown  in  valleys  and 
along  contoured  slopes  are,  more 
frequently  than  in  other  parts  of  the 
state,  interspersed  with  pastures  and 
hillside  woodlands. 

Bill  and  Karen  moved  here  in 
1982,  after  sojourning  first  in  the 
small  western  Iowa  town  of  Charter 
Oak  and  in  New  York  City,  where 
they  realized  that  their  dream  was  to 
live  in  the  country,  someplace,  Bill 
says,  "where  we  wouldn't  mind  grow- 
ing old."  Inside  the  house  as  well  as 
out,  they  are  clearly  artists  at  work. 
The  rooms  are  bright  with  colors; 
the  interior  walls  have  become  large 
canvases  for  vivid  brushstrokes  in 
blues,  pinks,  greens,  and  yellows. 
Enameled  aluminum  sculptures  of 
animals  and  plants  crowd  the  furni- 
ture. One  room  houses  apparatus 
for  Bill's  longtime  profession  of  vid- 
eo making.  Other  rooms  are  full  of 
equipment  for  computerized  print- 
making  and  presses  for  lithographs 
and  etchings. 

Karen  and  Bill  view  their  purchase 
of  the  eighty-acre  property,  where 
there  was  already  a  smaller  and  less 
ambitious  but  beautiful  garden,  as 
another  lucky  inheritance.  The  pre- 
vious owners,  naturalists  Bo  and  Jack 
Cleveland,  had  set  out  and  lovingly 
cared  for  beds  of  flowers,  herbs,  and 
vegetables  in  a  fifty-foot  square. 
They  were  reassured  to  learn  that 
the  new  owners  would  carry  on  with 
the  garden.  Says  Bill,  "Most  Ameri- 
can gardens  begin  from  scratch, 
whereas  many  European  gardens 
are  very  old — someone  else,  for  ex- 
ample, tended  the  hedges  in  their 


awkward  years."  He  and  Karen  re- 
plenished the  soil  in  the  twenty-five- 
year-old  plot  and  laid  out  square 
raised  beds.  They  also  brought  much 
of  their  own  previous  garden  with 
them,  moving  plants  from  Charter 
Oak  as  carefully  as  they  moved  their 
printing  presses. 

In  1992  the  garden  has  filled  the 
eight-acre  space  dedicated  to  it — the 
newest  bed,  a  sinuous  oval  near  the 
house,  was  planted  in  soybeans  in 
1991.  Soybeans,  Bill  points  out,  are 
not  only  a  terrific  green  manure, 
they  also  show  hidden  problems. 
Where  soil  is  compacted,  the  beans 
are  noticeably  shorter  and  weaker. 
Karen  and  Bill  have,  all  along, 
planned  the  garden  in  accordance 
with  idiosyncratic  principles.  Favor- 
ite early  spring  flowers  grow  farther 
from  the  house,  luring  the  couple 
outjust  when  exploratory  walks  after 
the  long  winter  are  most  enjoyable; 
subtle  arrangements  with  late-sea- 
son appeal  are  closer  to  the  house, 
where  they  can  be  contemplated 
over  the  course  of  a  busy  day. 

"Each  garden  has  to  relate  to  the 
larger  landscape,"  says  Karen. 
"There  is  a  constant  visual  weaving 
of  one  bed  into  another,  of  the  fore- 
ground into  distant  views  where  gar- 
dens merge  into  the  landscape."  Bill 
adds,  "The  farther  away  a  garden  is 
the  more  demanding  it  is  to  design, 
because  you  have  to  make  a  larger 
statement  that  still  holds  your  inter- 
est when  you  look  at  it  up  close." 
They  plan  a  spring-to-frost  progres- 
sion of  bloom  that  avoids  hot  yellows 
and  oranges  in  July  and  August  and 
consistently  grades  from  pale  yellow 
and  white  through  pink  and  laven- 
der to  blue.  They  use  silver  and  char- 
treuse to  "mitigate"  clashing  colors. 
"We've  found  that  chartreuse  is  like 
the  bread  of  the  garden,"  Bill  ex- 
plains. "It  lets  you  taste  many  differ- 
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Karen  and  Bill  use  silver  and  chartreuse  to  "mitigate" 

clashing  colors.  "We've  found  that  chartreuse  is  like  the  bread  of 

the  garden,"  Bill  explains.  "It  lets  you  taste  different  shades" 


rent  shades.  It  helps  you  distinguish 
different  greens,  which  otherwise 
can  look  dull,  and  it  cleans  up  'dirty' 
mauves."  Cool  yellow  Coreopsis  verti- 
cillata  'Moonbeam'  and  blue  flax  also 
weave  in  and  out  of  other  species,  ty- 
ing the  beds  together. 

Now  that  the  garden  is  built,  Ka- 
en  and  Bill  enjoy  refining  it  by  tin- 
kering with  combinations  that  don't 
ook  quite  right  and  varieties  that 
lon't  do  as  well  as  others.  Much  of 
heir  tinkering  takes  place  in  stock 
3eds  near  the  barn  where  plants  are 
grouped  by  color  and  height.  Soon 
Bill  and  Karen  will  be  meditating 
pon  one  aspect  of  the  garden  they 
eel  they  have  until  recently  taken 
or  granted:  trees  within  the  garden 
is  well  as  those  in  the  immediate  vi- 
:inity  that  form  part  of  the  garden's 
rame.  Weather  in  Iowa  can  be  de- 
tructive,  and  in  the  past  few  years 
riany  big  limbs  and  some  whole  trees 
lave  been  lost  to  ice  storms.  Karen 
ind  Bill  expect  to  plant  oaks,  maples, 
ind  other  large  species  in  the  land- 
cape  and  to    (Continued  on  page  156) 


A  resource  for  botanical  study,  above,  plantings  of  coreopsis,  perovskia,  echinacea, 
and  other  species  are  arranged  by  color  and  height  in  a  stock  garden.  Opposite 
above:  Some  of  the  more  than  twenty  species  of  grasses  grown  here  fringe  the  pond 
near  floribunda  roses,  oriental  lilies,  and  wildflowers.  Opposite  below  left:  Behind  a 
cloud  of  blue  flax  a  mown  path  across  the  dam  stretches  toward  the  prairie.  Opposite 
below  right:  Purple  clematis  contrasts  with  yellow  spuria  iris.  Below  left:  More 
clematis  climbs  the  chicken  coop.  Below  right:  Under  a  Japanese  elm,  chartreuse 
lady's-mantle  is  played  off  against  wine-red  Heuchera  micrantha  'Palace  Purple'. 
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Sets  for  Real  Life 

At  home  in  the  city  and  at 
the  shore,   Donald  Sterzin 
acts  as  his  own  art  director 
By  Bob   Felner 

Photographs    by   Thibault   Jeanson 
Produced    by    Deborah    Webster 


THE  THING  ABOUT  DONALD  STER- 
zin's  look  is  that  it's  not  about  things, 
it's  about  effects — the  illusions  that 
light,  color,  and  shape  create  in  the 
rooms  they  fill.  The  spaces  he  has  put 
together  for  himself — like  his  rooms 
for  Bruce  Weber's  evocative  adver- 
tising photographs  for  Ralph 
Lauren — are  art-directed.  They  look 
like  art  but  they  feel  like  home. 

About  two  years  ago  Sterzin  real- 
ized that  he  needed  less  austere  sur- 
roundings in  New  York,  where  he  is 
executive  vice  president  and  creative 
director  of  the  advertising  agency 
Carlson  &  Partners.  "I  wasjust  about 
to  buy  an  apartment  that  needed  a 
mint  for  restoration  when  I  found 
a  rental,"  he  recalls.  Then  the  beach 
cottage  Sterzin  had  been  renting  at 
Fire  Island  went  on  the  market 
and  he  bought  it. 

Faced  with  two  new  places,  he  de- 
cided to  satisfy  his  yen  for  blue  and 
white  and  a  "sunny  feel,"  with  echoes 
of  Matisse  paintings  and  Gerald  and 
Sara  Murphy's  house  on  the  Riviera,  | 
Villa  America — "an  expatriate  look," 
he  says,  "soft,  warm,  and  comfort- 
able." He  organized  a  decorating 
SWAT  team  captained  by  his  asso 
ciate,  Mark  Campbell,  and  issued  the 
same  terse  instructions  he  gives  to  his 
photo  crews:  do  it  quick,  do  it  well, 
and  "chop-chop-chop!" 

Campbell  ("I'm  the  hunter")  ran- 
sacked the  city,  particularly  the  tag; 
sale  annex  at  William  Doyle  Galleries. 
("They  don't  haggle,"  says  Doyle's 
Patrick  Ameche,  "and  they'll  buy  off 
the  truck"),  David  George  Antiques 
("I  love  Donald's  playful  sarcasm  and 
Mark's  southern  sensibilities"),  and 
flea  markets.  Meanwhile  Sterzin 
turned  to  his  file  cabinets  full  of  pic 
tures  from  magazines  and  books 
and  dispatched  them  to  antiques  im 
presario  David  Drummond,  who 
did  some  digging,  then  sent  back 
photos  of  his  finds. 

"I  ask  myself  how  Donald  always 
knows  what  to  buy  at  the  flea  markets 
he's  always  going  to,"  muses  Weber 
"His  talent  is  editing.  He  can  do  it  sc 
quickly  and  perfectly." 

Today  the  core  of  the  city  apart 
ment  is  a  gallery/dining  room  with  '<. 
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Id  Ster/.in's  cily 
.jom,  overlapping 
Afghan  carpets  from 
Montana  Hemisphere, 
Santa  Monica,  set  off  a 
sofa  covered  in  linen  from 
Ralph  Lauren  Home 
Collection  and  a  Regen 
chair  in  a  Clarence  House 
i.  Opposite:  Sterzi 
gallery/dining  r 
s  see  Resources. 


'What  Donald  provides  is  comfortable  elegance,"  says 

one  furniture  dealer.  ''These  rooms  don't  just  look  good, 

they  engulf  you  both  physically  and  emotionally" 
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wall  of  cantilevered  shelves,  Camp- 
bell's improvement  on  the  usual  pic- 
ture rail.  The  slightly  angled  six- 
inch-deep  shelves  both  display  and 
store  Sterzin's  collection  of  photo- 
graphs, which  range  from  pictures 
of  Native  Americans  by  Edward  Cur- 
tis to  portraits  and  fashion  shots  by 
Weber  as  well  as  Louise  Dahl- Wolfe, 
Horst,  Herbert  List,  Hoyningen- 
Huene,  and  others. 

The  summer  house  was  built  on 
the  mainland  in  1875,  then  moved 
across  the  winter  ice  in  1906  to  the 
Fire  Island  hamlet  known  as  Water 
Island.  Since  no  cars  are  allowed  on 
the  island,  everything  had  to  be  fer- 
ried over  and  hand-carried  down  the 
beach — the  trickle  of  odds  and  ends 
during  Sterzin's  decade  as  a  tenant 
became  an  operation  on  the  scale  of 
the  building  of  the  pyramids  at  Giza. 
Now  the  cottage  seems  like  a  grown- 
up's fantasy  of  a  tree  house,  with  cool 
dark  living  and  dining  rooms  down- 
stairs ("It  comes  to  life  at  night,  when 
all  the  candles  are  lit,"  says  Camp- 
bell) and  a  porch  upstairs  that  wraps 
around  two  sunny  bedrooms.  Inside, 
nothing  is  too  precious:  old  wicker, 
painted  wood,  striped  canvas,  yacht- 
ing pictures,  and  casual-but-perfect 
still  lifes  of  starfish  and  shells. 

"What  Donald  does  is  provide  a 
jcomfortable  elegance,"  says  Drum- 
mond.  "We've  all  been  in  rooms  that 
look  beautiful  but  you  can't  wait  to 
get  the  hell  out  of.  These  rooms  don't 
ust  look  good,  they  engulf  you  both 
physically  and  emotionally."  It's  nice 
to  know  that  when  Sterzin  returns 
From  the  road,  where  he  spends 
about  seven  months  a  year  making  a 
:wo-dimensional  world  seem  real,  he 
las  two  ideal  three-dimensional 
worlds  to  come  home  to.  A 


Orchids  and  garden  roses  punctuate  the  blues  and  whites,  opposite 
above,  of  the  airy-,  sophisticated  city  living  room.  In  the  Fire  Island 
house,  above  left,  a  bedroom,  above,  with  simple  white  siding,  a  vase 
of  cosmos  on  an  old  wicker  table,  and  bold  red  and  white  cotton 
slipcovers  embodies  a  more  rustic  version  of  Sterzin's  "expatriate  style. 
Opposite  below,  from  left:  Sterzin  creates  still  lifes  for  himself  that 
rival  those  he  devises  for  Polo/Ralph  Lauren:  blue-on-blue  upholstery 
from  George  Smith  and  ticking  stripe  from  Ralph  Lauren  Home 
Collection  with  roses  in  bloom  and  on  vintage  fabric;  American  art 
pottery,  including  vases  by  Fulper,  Van  Briggle,  and  Roseville;  shells, 
starfish,  a  toy  sailboat,  and  postcards  tucked  into  a  mirror  frame. 
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Wicker  chaises,  below,  provide  refuge  from 
the  sun  on  a  ground-floor  porch  at  Fire 
Island.  Opposite  above:  Sunlight  floods  the 
living  room,  with  its  stained  wood  walls, 
painted  vintage  furniture,  and  yachting 
photographs  collected  hy  Ster/.in  and  his 
associate,  Mark  Campbell.  Opposite  below: 
Blue  and  white  china,  new  and  old,  fills  a 
kitchen  wall.  Above:  In  a  second-floor  hed- 
room  the  structural  timhers  off  the  gahle 
end  of  the  house  display  seashore  treasures. 
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^^^^^^\  RhllKMM,    K)  ABBOISFORD,"  WROTE  SIR  WALTER 

aW  ^^V,(  ott's  son-in-law  and  biographer,  |ohn  Lockhart, 

mm  ^—\  in  1818,  "[I]  found  Mrs.  Scotl  and  hei  daughters 

I  doing  penance  under  the  merciless  curiosity  of  a 
^H  mW  couple  of  tourists.  ..  .  I  he)  were  rich  specimens 

^^  ^m  tall,  lank)  young  men.  both  ol  them  rigged  oul  in 

^^^^^new  jackets  and  trowsers  of  the  Macgregor  tartan." 
The  visitors,  a  lawyer  and  a  Unitarian  preacher  from  New  England, 
had  hoped  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  world-famous  author  of  Rub  Roy 
scribbling  away.  One  can  picture  them  now  as  clearly  as  their  modern 
counterparts — slung  about  with  Nikons,  trooping  through  Scott's 
time-sealed  study.  Still  lived  in  by  his  descendants,  the  house  remains 
almost  unchanged  since  the  days  he  lavished  hospitality  on  all  who 


Dame  Jean  and  Mrs. 
Patricia  Maxwell-Scott, 
above,  still  live  at  the 
estate  built  by  their 
great-great-great- 
grandfather. Left:  A 
watercolor  of  Scott's 
granddaughter  and 
her  child  in  the 
library,  c.  1840. 
Opposite  above:  The 
sitting  room  is  part  of 
the  private  Victorian 
wing,  built  by  the 
family  in  1855  to 
escape  the  herds  of 
visitors.  Opposite 
below:  Art  displayed 
in  the  anteroom  to  the 
armor)  includes  a 
figure  of  the  novelist 
by  John  Greenshields 
and  a  portrait  of 
his  dog  Ginger  by  Sir 
Edwin  Landseer. 


turned  up  at  its  castellated  gates. 
Scott's  pride  and  joy,  and  ultimately 
the  cause  of  his  ruin  (in  a  somber 
moment  he  called  it  a  "Dalilah  of 
my  imagination"),  Abbotsford  was 
built  on  the  proceeds  of  his  writing — 
with  the  romantic,  as  much  as  social, 
ambition  of  establishing  himself  as  a 
Border  laird.  Scott  entertained 
Washington  Irving  there,  while  the 
turreted  mansion  he  was  still  com- 
posing by  installments  (a  wing  or  floor 
for  each  best-selling  novel)  rambled 
into  the  air  like  the  high-flown  de- 
scription of  a  fortalice  in  Ivanhoe. 

A  year  after  Scott's  death  in  1832, 
under  constant  siege  by  visitors  clam- 
oring to  see  the  great  baronial  pile 
that  he'd  literally  dreamed  into  exis- 
tence, his  family  was  obliged  to  open 
Abbotsford  and  its  grounds  to  the 
public.  It  has  remained  §o  ever  since, 
setting  a  precedent  that  many  stately 
homes  would  follow  more  than  a 
century  later.  A  splendidly  curious, 
theatrical  yet  intensely  personal 
monument  to  Scotland's  heroic  past, 
its  importance  as  an  influence  on 
Victorian  architecture  and  decorat- 
ing styles  can  hardly  be  exaggerated. 
One  of  the  most  visited,  best  loved 
historic  houses  in  Scotland  today, 
Abbotsford  still  has  the  sprawling 
charm  of  a  comfortable  private 
country  estate  where  the  spirit  of  its 
builder  lives  on  in  the  company  of 
successive  generations. 

Dame  Jean  Maxwell-Scott  and  her 
elder  sister,  Patricia  Maxwell-Scott, 
the  present  owner,  grew  up  at  Ab- 
botsford; their  father  (Scott's  great- 
great-grandson)  died  in  1954,  and 
the  two  have  lived  there  on  and  off 
ever  since.  Although  they  have  other 
commitments — Dame  Jean  is  lady- 
in-waiting  to  Princess  Alice,  the 
queen's  aunt — they  devote  much  of 
their  time  to  keeping  the  house  and 
gardens  in  trim  for  the  visiting  pub- 
lic. The  sisters  occupy  the  whole 
house  but  live  mostly  in  the  Victorian 
wing  added  in  1855  so  that  the  belea- 
guered family  could  have  some- 
where to  escape  to  while  visitors 
made  themselves  at  home.  When 
they  were  children,  Dame  Jean  re- 
calls, tourists  were  not  allowed  in  the 


garden,  and  the  dining  room  (where 
Scott  died)  was  still  used  by  the  fam- 
ily. "Now  they  can  wander  anywhere," 
she  says,  as  gaily  welcoming  as  her  il- 
lustrious forebear,  "except  in  our 
part  of  the  house,  which  wouldn't  in- 
terest them  particularly.  We  do  get 
the  odd  nose  pressed  up  against  a 
window.  If  you've  been  used  to  it  all 
Vour  life,  you  hardly  notice." 

In  the  Border  countryside  that 
Scott  loved,  Conundrum  Castle,  as 
me  christened  Abbotsford,  stands 
tmong  trees  he  planted  himself  on  a 
erraced  bluff  that  falls  gently  to  the 
liver  Tweed.  An  uninhibited  hodge- 
podge of  architectural  styles — part 
Scottish  baronial,  part  Gothic,  part 
English  manor  house — Abbotsford's 
nellow  period  charm  is  not  for  pur- 
ists. Ruskin  called  it  "perhaps  the 
nost  incongruous  and  ugly  pile  that 
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gentlemanly  modernism  ever  de- 
signed," entirely  missing  the  point 
that,  as  the  embodiment  of  all  Scott's 
dreams,  passionate  interests,  and  so- 
cial ambitions,  the  house  was  a  com- 
plete expression  of  its  author's 
personality.  A  toy-town  assemblage 
of  medieval  towers,  crowstepped  ga- 
bles, and  cloistered  gardens,  its  pink- 
ish walls  are  embedded  with  such 
exotic  archaeological  fragments  as 
the  old  Edinburgh  Tolbooth  door 
through  which  condemned  men 
passed  to  the  scaffold.  Extravagant 
antiquarian  fantasy  informs  every 
detail  of  Abbotsford's  construction, 
reflecting  the  pleasure  Scott  took  in 
creating  out  of  a  humble  farmhouse 
what  has  been  described,  not  un- 
kindly, as  his  finest  historical  novel. 

Hanging  in  the  private  living  room 
is  a  drawing  of  Cartleyhole,  the  origi- 
nal farm  that  Scott  bought  along  with 
about  a  hundred  acres  in  1811  and  re- 
named Abbotsford  after  the  monks  of 
Melrose,  who  once  owned  the  land 
and  used  to  ford  the  river  just  below 
the  house.  "Now  I  am  a  Laird,"  the 
poet,  lawyer,  and  local  sheriff  proudly 
wrote  his  friend  Lady  Abercorn,  full 
of  plans  for  expanding  the  first  estate 
he'd  ever  owned.  The  success  of  his 
narrative  poems  (The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel,  Marmion,  and  The  Lady  of  the 
Lake)  had  paid  for  the  foundations  of 
the  new  house,  but  the  move  may  have 
prompted  him  to  turn  his  hand  to  fic- 
tion. The  immensely  popular  series  of 
Waverley  Novels  was  begun  there  and 
became  tied  to  the  building's  execu- 
tion not  only  by  theme — Abbotsford 
itself  conjures  up  the  early  novels  set 
in  the  Middle  Ages — but  by  financial 
need.  The  growing  house  soaked  up 
vast  amounts  of  money,  and  Scott  had 
to  write  at  a  furious  pace  to  keep  up 
with  his  visions  of  aggrandizement. 
"The  real  road  to  ruin,"  he  would  de- 
clare with  prophetic  irony,  "is.  .  .to 

The  splendidly  gloomy  entrance  hall 
reflects  Scott's  medievalist  fantasies.  The 
carved-oak  paneling  is  hung  with  armor, 
shields,  and  heroic  relics  exactly  as  he 
left  them.  A  French  clock  and  a  replica 
of  the  skull  of  a  soldier  at  Waterloo  rest 
on  the  sandstone  fireplace  copied  from  a 
stall  in  the  cloisters  at  Melrose  Abbey. 
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On  an  arcaded  screen, 
opposite  above,  inspired 
by  the  Melrose  Abbey 
cloisters,  a  peahen  patrols 
a  walled  garden  behind  a 
border  of  roses  and  Maggie 
Motts.  Opposite  below: 
Architectural  yew  hedges. 
Above  left:  Stone  deer- 
hounds  flank  the  private 
entrance.  Above  right: 
In  his  book-lined  study 
Scott  wrote  novels  at  a 
furious  pace  to  finance  the 
building  and  upkeep  of 
Abbotsford.  Below:  A  guest 
room  features  a  four-poster 
modeled  after  English 
actor  David  Garrick's 
bed  at  the  Victoria  and 
Albert  Museum. 


have  an  improveable  estate  with  a  taste 
tor  building." 

Although  he  received  help  and  ad- 
vice on  the  design  and  decoration  of 
Abbotsford  from  a  gifted  coterie  of 
friends — in  particular  Daniel  Terry, 
the  actor-playwright,  and  William 
Atkinson,  a  leading  Gothic  revival 
architect — Scott's  eclectic  taste  over- 
shadowed their  contributions.  The 
mixture  of  old  and  new,  of  domestic 
comfort  with  the  first  revival  of  the 
Scottish  baronial  look,  had  an  influ- 
ence on  nineteenth-century  taste 
which,  like  the  fashion  for  Scott's  his- 
torical novels,  was  international. 

In  the  entrance  hall  and  armory, 
the  array  of  heroic  relics — suits  of  ar- 
mor, heraldic  shields,  grim  battle- 


field trove — represent  a  passionate 
historicism  that  is,  identifiably,  the 
raw  material  of  his  fiction.  Here  you 
see  Rob  Roy's  dirk,  there  the  keys 
with  which  Mary  Queen  of  Scots'  lov- 
er helped  her  escape  from  Lochle- 
ven  Castle;  a  case  in  the  library  shows 
Napoleon's  writing  folio  taken  from 
his  carriage  after  Waterloo,  as  well  as 
a  morsel  of  oatcake  found  in  the 
sporran  of  a  fallen  Highlander  at 
Culloden.  The  cumulative  impact  of 
so  many  romantic  curios  now  seems 
as  artificial  as  a  stage  set  for  some  by- 
gone epic,  but  Scott's  knightly  quest 
was  not  so  much  for  authenticity  as  it 
was  for  inspiration. 

His  plain  book-lined  study,  with  its 
hidden  stair  to  his  bedroom,  allowed 
Scott  to  retire  into  the  world  of  his 
imagination.  More  than  any  other 
room,  it  evokes  the  novelist's  pres- 
ence and  bears  witness  to  the  monas- 
tic demands  of  his  profession.  Yet  | 
Scott  had  a  touchingly  modest  opin- 
ion of  his  literary  powders.  A  sociable 
family-minded  man,  he  considered 
writing  a  means  rather  than  an  end 
and  was  never  happier  than  when 
plaving  the  role  of  Border  laird  he'd 
written  for  himself,  moving  about  his 
estate  with  a  permanent  entourage 
of  friends,  dependents  (including  his  | 
personal  piper),  and  devoted  dogs. 

It  was  in  his  study,  nonetheless, 
that  Scott,  faced  with  sudden  andl 
complete  financial  ruin  at  the  age  of  I 
fifty-five,  implemented  the  heroic! 


decision  to  write  his  way  out  of  debt. 
In  six  years  he  earned  £50,000  with 
his  pen,  and  though  the  effort  killed 
him,  he  paid  oil  much  of  his  debts. 
He  also  managed  to  save  his  beloved 
Abbotsford  for  his  family.  It's  not 
surprising  that  the  Maxwell-Scotts 
are  proud  to  share  their  house  with 
his  immortal  memory.  "You  do  al- 
most feel,"  Patricia  Maxwell-Scott 
says,  one  hand  resting  on  the  back  of 
her  ancestor's  worn  leather  writing 
chair,  "particularly  in  this  room 
where  my  father  used  to  read  aloud 
to  us  from  the  collected  works,  that 
Sir  Walter's  still  here  somewhere 
keeping  an  eye  on  things."  A 

For  visitors  information:  Abbotsford,  Mel- 
rose, Roxburghshire  TD6  9BQj  (896)  2043. 


'Scott  built  the  house  in  installments — a  wing  for  each  novel 
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One  of  Cy  Twombly's 
Bolsena  series,  1969,  hangs 
in  an  upstairs  living  room. 

A  Yoruba  ivory  whistle 

raisesa  Tiny "caBTecTnand 
in  front  of  the  sofa,  and 
the  side  table  holds  a  stack 
of  West  African  bracelets. 


At  Home  with 
Modern  Masters 


In  the  reception  hall  a  Mi 
table,  a  Han  vase,  and  anf 
18th-century  Chinese  cha 
are  combined  with  Mark 
Rothko's  Untitled,  1959. 
Opposite  above:  Figures 
Mali  stand  on  a  living 
windowsill  near  Jackson 
Pollock's  Number  18,  1951 
and  a  Josef  Hoffmann  tat 
and  chairs.  Opposite  belou 
Franz  Kline's  Untitled,  193 
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O  M  Y  CHAGRIN,  I 

must  begin  with  a 
bit  of  praise  that  is 
singularly  irritat- 
ing to  Adriana  and 
Robert  Mnuchin: 
they  do  things  per- 
fectly. This  trite  formula  may  make 
their  achievements  seem  like  self- 
conscious  conjuring  when,  in  fact, 
the  couple  have  an  easy  self-depre- 
:ating  grace  that  suggests  that  what- 
ever they  do  was  the  only  sensible 
choice  to  have  made. 

Who  are  the  Mnuchins?  It  is  diffi- 
cult for  me  to  separate  their  public 
Identi-Kit  from  my  own  perception 
of  them  as  friends.  I'll  put  my  cards 
on  the  table.  Adriana  once  heard  me 
"walk"  a  collectors'  group  through 
the  Whitney  Museum;  subsequently 
she  sat  in  a  seminar  or  two  of  mine, 
and  shortly  thereafter  I  found  my- 
self a  dinner  guest  in  a  Belgravian 
house  in  New  York  ablaze  with  the 


Few  other  collectors  are  able  to  fret  over 
arranging  a  brace  of  Pollocks  or  Rothkos 


Mnuchins'  abstract  expressionist 
masterpieces.  Later  I  would  lunch  in 
their  Connecticut  house,  which 
opens  onto  the  single  best  view  north 
into  the  Litchfield  hills. 

Robert — who  inherits  his  appetite 
for  collecting  from  his  father,  a  well- 
known  collector  of  modern  art  in  his 
own  right — recently  down-scaled 
from  managing  partner  to  limited 
partner  in  a  leading  brokerage 
house.  He  is  also  a  winning  sports- 
man— tennis  and  golf — who  stands 
out  by  virtue  of  height,  Captain 
Ahab  beard,  infectious  laugh,  and 
welcoming  hug.  Adriana's  idyllic 
southern  childhood  echoes  in  a  limi- 
nal  drawl  that  can  be  turned  up  high 
when  she  wishes  to  score  a  point.  An 
accomplished  businesswoman,  she 
has  been  as  successful  with  sports 
clothes  and  cashmere  as  Robert  has 
with  stocks  and  bonds.  Like  him,  she 
has  recently  divested  herself  of  mer- 
cantile cares,  replacing  them  with  a 
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renewed  focus  on  family,  friends, 
houses,  art,  communities  urban  and 
rural,  the  opera,  and  social  service. 
She  is  a  vice  president  of  the  Whitney 
Museum's  board  of  trustees  as  well  as 
a  member  of  the  board  of  the  Center 
for  African  Art. 

Not  far  from  their  country  place, 
Adriana  and  Robert  have  just  fin- 
ished working  with  the  architect- 
builders  Roderick  Thome  and 
David  Cleaves  on  the  gutting,  re- 
building, enlarging,  decorating,  and 
landscaping  of  several  shingle-style 
"cottages"  at  the  old  Mayflower  Inn 
in  Washington,  Connecticut.  The 
original  structures,  just  down  the  hill 
from  the  most  beautiful  green  in 
Connecticut,  had  fallen  into  savage 
disrepair,  and,  well,  you  already 
know  how  the  Mnuchins  do  things. 
Tea  roses  set  out  with  the  breakfast 
silver,  blue  flames  dancing  in  the 
grate,  old  leather  and  polished  ma- 
hogany— a  luxurious  Edwardian 


fantasy  has  been  realized  for  every 
guest  who  tarries  at  the  Mayflower. 

Despite  wilting  agendas  in  Con- 
necticut and  New  York,  the  Mnu- 
chins invent  time  to  gratify  their 
obsession  with  art — the  chase  and 
capture,  the  studied  display.  Collec- 
tors, they  are  also  connoisseurs. 
Without  putting  too  fine  a  point 
upon  a  paradox,  collecting  and  con- 
noisseurship  are  diametrically  op- 
posed activities.  Collecting  is  about 
the  hoard,  connoisseurship  about 
concentration.  Accumulation  and 
reduction:  both  imperatives  are  aes- 
thetic, though  the  latter  is  also  ascet- 
ic. The  conflict  can  be  daunting,  but 
out  of  dissension — Robert  is  appe- 
tite, Adriana  regime — comes  the 
Mnuchins'  harmony. 

Their  collection  is  one  of  the  rare 
holdings  of  important  abstract  ex- 
pressionist art  in  private  hands.  By 
and  large,  the  masterworks  of  ab- 
stract expressionism  are  alreadv  in 
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museums.  The  desire  to  build  a  col- 
lection of,  say,  major  Florentine      tt-  i  r  .5 

Paintingofcircai425-orof Picasso    Virtual  overviews  of  artists  careers 

and  Braque,  from  1908  to  1914-      h  j  h      y     ■  jj 

would  pose  a  challenge  comparable  o  o 

to  what  Adriana  and  Robert  have  un- 
dertaken. Creating  the  Mnuchin 
preserve  is  no  mean  feat,  nor  one 
that  merely  deep  pockets  make  pos- 
sible. Jackson  Pollock,  Mark  Rothko, 
Willem  de  Kooning  are  here;  Franz 
Kline,  Clyfford  Still,  Barnett  New- 
man, too — and  all  prime  examples. 

The  range  is  broadened  by  the  lat- 
er work  of  artists  such  as  Cy  Twom- 
bly  and  Jasper  Johns — down  to 

Mark  di  Suvero's  Che  Faro  Senza 
Euridice?,  1958-59,  opposite,  shares  the 
stair  hall  with  18th-century  English 
chairs  and  a  19th-century  root  table 
holding  a  Bakongo  staff.  Above:  Behind 
Ming  armchairs  Rothko's  Red,  1958,  and 
Pollock's  Untitled,  1948,  flank  a  living 
room  window.  Right:  Brice  Marden's 
Grove  Group  III,  1973,  and  Rothko's 
Untitled,  1954.  Details  see  Resources. 
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Building  a  collection  of  major 
quattrocento  paintings  would  pose 
a  challenge  comparable  to  what 
the  Mnuchins  have  undertaken 


Frank  Stella  and  Andy  Warhol  as 
well  as  painters  of  our  un-Warhol- 
some  time,  Brice  Marden  and  David 
Salle.  Although  the  Mnuchins  were 
briefly  drawn  to  immediately  con-  L 
temporary  art,  their  eye  is  for  paint-  < 
ing — they  are  modernists,  not  ' 
postmodernists — and  the  mental 
conceits  of  conceptualism  were  aban-  \ 
doned  as  being  less  than  true  to  the 
collectors'  sensibility. 

In  the  nearly  five  decades  that 
have  passed  since  the  formation  of 
the  New  York  School,  a  consensus 
regarding  abstract  expressionism  ' 
has  emerged.  Even  conservative 
opinion  now  concedes  that  this 
movement  generated  not  only  the 
most  original  painting  ever  pro- 
duced in  America  but  arguably  the 
most  important  in  the  West  since  the 
dazzling  cubist  meridian  of  1908- 
14.  By  the  same  token,  while  the  pre- 
eminence of  abstract  expressionism 
is  a  given,  its  patriarchal  and  hege- 
monic undertones  are  currently 
prompting  serious  revision  by  youn- 
ger scholars  and  critics  animated  by 
political  and  gender-oriented  activist 
agendas.  Controversy  still  rages  over 
Jackson  Pollock's  paintings  from  the 
last  five  years  before  he  died  in  1956. 
His  final  achievements  are  coming  to 
be  seen  as  equal  to  the  emblematic 
work  of  his  "drip,"  "allover,"  or  "he- 
roic" period  of  1947-51.  Pollocks  of 
both  periods  are  beautifully  repre- 
sented in  the  Mnuchin  collection. 

Attitudes  regarding  the  last  de- 
cades of  Willem  de  Kooning's  much 
longer  life  in  art  are  similarly  in  flux. 
Critics  had  nodded  dismissively  at 
the  de  Koonings  of  the  1970s  and 
'80s.  But,  following  a  daring  hunch, 
the  Mnuchins  purchased  against 
the  tide  of  indifference.  Their  acqui- 
sitions went     (Continued  on  page  159) 

Barnett  Newman's  The  Promise,  1949, 
opposite,  dominates  the  dining  room 
behind  George  I  chairs  and  a  William  IV 
table  topped  by  West  African  sculptures. 
Above  left:  Along  the  far  wall  are  a 
Dogon  equestrian  figure,  Twombly's 
Untitled,  1969,  and  a  Yoruba  mask.  Ad 
Reinhardt's  Abstract  Painting,  1966, 
hangs  beside  the  door.  Left:  Biedermeier 
furniture  accompanies  Philip  Guston's 
As  It  Goes,  1978,  in  the  master  bedroom. 
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For  information  and  the  resource  nearest  you,  please  telephone  1-800-852-5552.  For  the  Sobota  Collection  catalog, 
send  $7  to  Century,  P.O.  Box  608,  Hickory,  North  Carolina  28603.  Showrooms  in  Chicago;  New  York  City:  Houston;  San 
Francisco;  Los  Angeles;  Laguna  Niguel,  CA;  High  Point,  NC.  Available  through  interior  designers. 
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II  Modernism  in  Strong  Colors 

The  rich  woodwork,  tall  windows,  and 
generous  proportions  of  the  library 
at  New  York's  1991  French  Designer 
Showhouse  could  easily  accommodate  a 
traditional  roundup  of  leather  club 
chairs  and  hunting  scenes.  Jacques  Grange, 
in  association  with  his  New  York  office 
at  the  antiques  gallery  and  decorating  firm 
Didier  Aaron,  took  a  more  adventurous 
approach  and  assembled  a  group  of  bright 
modern  elements:  an  Alexander  Calder 
mobile,  a  carpet  that  is  an  homage  to 
Matisse,  Jean-Michel  Frank-inspired  arm- 
chairs in  honey  suede.  The  well-defined, 
if  unexpected,  palette  extends  from  the 
art  to  the  furniture — a  use  of  color  that 
avoids  looking  contrived  thanks  to  Grange's 
sophisticated  eye.  Details  see  Resources. 
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In  a  traditional  library, 
Jacques  Grange  leaves  his 
own  modern  imprint 


By  Carolyn  Solus  and  Amy  Taran 
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A.  mix  of  studied  and  casual  effects  redefine  the  art  of  display 


Great  ideas 


0  DISPLAYING  ART  Two  paintings  exhibited  in 
different  ways  show  that  even  in  a  composed  space, 
there's  room  for  casual  effects.  Under  a  work  by 
Joan  Miro,  a  quarry  console  table  without  its  glass 
top  acts  as  a  makeshift  easel  for  a  Sam  Francis 
gouache  and  introduces  a  look  of  unstudied  ease. 

61  MIXING  OBJECTS  Grange  put  three  surfaces 
to  work  as  platforms  for  displaying  decorative 
items  in  unconventional  ways.  A  radiator  grille 
supporting  a  French  three-piece  clock  garniture, 
c.  1860,  is  uncharacteristically  grouped  with  a  side 
table  given  over  to  a  1950s  Venini  striped  glass 
pitcher  and  tumbler  set  as  well  as  nature-inspired 
candlesticks  and  shell  designs  by  Ted  Muehling. 
In  the  corner  a  William  IV  pedestal  cleverly  serves 
as  a  place  for  a  sculptural  lamp  with  a  lava  finish. 

H  LIGHTING  EFFECTS  Rather  than  rely  on  a 
single  source  of  illumination,  the  decorator  has 
combined  natural  light,  candlelight,  and  soft 
lamplight  in  a  corner  next  to  a  window  to  create 
an  appealing  rather  than  overpowering  glow. 
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7>y&  reSp'te  fr°m  the  formality  of  Pen°d  furniture,  Cottage  Garden  brightens  your  home  with  the  charm  of  the  English  countryside.  Choose  from  a 
■/^collection  of  distinctive  furnishings,  hand  painted  with  floral,  botanical  and  faux  finishes  on  a  bone  white  background.  The  quality  craftsmanship  of 
*e  is  equally  evident  in  a  group  of  complementing  aged  iron  and  hand-tooled  brass  occasional  tables,  enhanced  by  a  quarry 
finish.  For  your  Cottage  Garden  catalog,  send  four  dollars  to  La  Barge,  Dept.  D92,  P.O.  Box  1769,  Holland,  MI  49422. 
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City  Sanctuary 

(Continued from  page  99)  ticality  seemed 
to  me  the  only  rational  way  to  go.  So  I 
have  stuck  to  my  wooden  furniture,  my 
bare  floors,  and  my  numerous  ani- 
mals— alive  and  not — which  keep  pil- 
ing up.  The  only  time  I  deviated  from 
this  practical  approach  was  when  I 
bought  an  antique  Japanese  chest 
strangely  shaped  like  steps.  As  soon  as 
itwasdelivered.it  started  to  buckle  and 
crack.  We  were  unable  to  keep  up  with 
the  dealer's  recommendations:  hu- 
midifiers, no  direct  sunlight,  a  constant 
temperature.  I  was  filled  with  guilt  and 
a  sense  of  failure.  After  that  I  promised 
myself  never  to  buy  antiques  again. 
Something  that  has  survived  two  hun- 
dred years  could  end  its  life  in  my  loft 
within  two  short  weeks. 
John  Ryman  understood  my  prob- 


lems. He  loves  "garbage"  and  nothing 
feels  better  to  me  than  to  recycle  what 
was  destined  for  the  trash  heap.  John 
goes  around  towns  and  villages  collect- 
ing things  that  have  been  thrown  out. 
Our  favorite  place  is  the  dumpster  of  a 
famous  and  wonderful  American  fash- 
ion designer  who  lives  outside  the  city 
in  Westchester.  I  don't  think  I  can 
mention  his  name — he  might  not  like 
it,  and  I  don't  want  to  upset  him.  Any- 
way, he  seems  to  do  a  lot  of  redecorat- 
ing, so  his  dumpster  is  always  full. 
From  his  "garbage"  we  collected  a  mar- 
velous iron  railing  which  John  cut  into 
pieces,  saving  the  parts  shaped  like  ar- 
rows to  make  towel  racks  for  my  bath- 
rooms. Tiles  from  one  of  the  fashion 
designer's  floors  became  the  tops  of 
small  iron  tables  in  my  living  room. 

John  built  my  bed  from  a  gate  that 
used  to  enclose  the  organ  pipes  at  a 
church  in  Connecticut.  He  made  the 


bed  high  enough  so  the  dogs  would  be 
unable  to  jump  up  and  my  paisley 
throw  would  be  safe  on  top.  When  he 
salvaged  windows  and  doors  from  the 
Westchester  trash  heap,  1  was  ready  to 
build  walls  and  rooms  to  accommodate 
them.  The  layout  of  my  apartment 
changed  dramatically,  but  for  the  bet- 
ter. Now  I  have  a  studio,  a  TV  room, 
and  individual  bedrooms  and  bath- 
rooms for  everyone,  including  guests 
— which  is  definitely  a  luxury  for  the 
communal  life  in  a  loft. 

Ever  since  John  taught  me  this 
approach  to  decorating  I  haven't 
stopped.  It  has  become  one  of  my  fa- 
vorite activities.  Instead  of  feeling  re- 
sponsible for  ending  the  life  of  a  piece 
of  furniture  (like  my  Japanese  chest),  I 
feel  I  am  adding  a  few  years  to  some- 
thing that  was  destined  for  the  dump. 
And  if  it  breaks — well,  there  is  an  end 
to  everything.  A 


American  Garden 


(Continued  from  page  127)  add  smaller 
trees — redbud,  apricot,  Kentucky  cof- 
fee tree,  dwarf  Alberta  spruce — to  the 
island  beds. 

They  have  striven  perhaps  most  en- 
ergetically to  find  perennials  that  do 
well  in  a  climate  where  winds  are  often 
high,  and  temperatures  can  range 
from  minus  25  degrees  Fahrenheit  in 
the  winter  to  over  100  degrees  in  the 
summer.  While  Iowa  soils  are  marvel- 
ously  fertile,  climatic  conditions  can  be 
inhospitable  to  plants  like  delphiniums 
(which  Karen  and  Bill  plant  as  annuals 
now)  that  are  staples  of  British  and  Eu- 
ropean gardens.  Achillea,  artemisia, 
Oenothera,  salvia  argentea,  and  some 
thirty  other  species  have  proven  to  be 
drought-tolerant  stalwarts.  Karen  has 
solved  the  climate  problem  through 
experimentation  with  perennial  variet- 
ies from  all  over,  but  especially  from 
Hilltop  Greenhouses  in  Omaha  and 
Bluebird  Nursery  in  Clai  kson,  Nebras- 
ka. The  experimentation  runs  both 
ways.  When  Karen  finds  a  local  variety 
I h.ii  seems  to  be  doing  well,  she  may 
send  it  to  Harlan  Hamernik  at  Blue- 
bird to  be  grown  in  bulk  and  reintro- 
duced to  the  perennials  market. 

Harlan,  Karen,  and  Bill  have  collab- 
orated on  a  set  of  four  videos,  available 
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from  Bluebird  Nursery,  that  show  how 
some  favored  hardy  perennials  should 
be  planted  and  cared  for.  The  approxi- 
mately 160  species  shown  include  Gyp- 
sophila  paniculata  'Compacta',  a  low- 
growing  baby's  breath  that  Bill  and 
Karen  often  use  in  underplanting; 
Caryopteris  x  clandonensis  'Longwood 
Blue',  which  is  "more  attractive  to  but- 
terflies than  any  other  plant  we  have, 
even  butterfly  bush";  and  Aster  x  fri- 
kartii  'Monch',  a  long-blooming  mil- 
dew-resistant hybrid  they  believe 
Americans  overlook.  A  new  video  will 
focus  on  grasses  that  control  erosion 
and  provide  ornamental  texture. 

Now  that  Bill  is  no  longer  row-crop- 
ping the  farm  (he  did  have  the  fields  in 
corn  for  a  few  years,  but  these  days 
they  are  all  meadows),  the  spring-fed 
pond  receives  no  runoff  and  is  an  invit- 
ing spot  for  both  fishing  and  swim- 
ming. One  of  Karen's  favorite  activities 
is  to  float  in  the  pond  and  look  at  the 
garden,  which,  owing  to  the  slope  of 
the  land  toward  the  water,  spreads  out 
in  its  fullest  beauty  from  precisely  that 
perspective.  In  a  somewhat  marshy 
area  on  the  east  side  of  the  pond  (which 
is  also  used  for  irrigation),  Bill  and  Ka- 
ren have  encouraged  a  bright  meadow 
of  native  wild  flowers.  Orange  butterfly 
weed  has  appeared  there  with  hearten- 
ing  vitality  alongside  gayfeather, 
swamp  milkweed,  and  other  species 


widely  threatened  by  herbicides. 

While  they  value  their  privacy,  Ka- 
ren and  Bill  are  true  Iowans  in  the  was 
they  have  shared  both  their  plants  and 
their  skills.  In  their  bedroom  is  a  strik- 
ing log  cabin  quilt  Karen  received  from 
a  friend  in  exchange  for  designing  and 
planting  the  friend's  garden.  She  has 
made  several  gardens  in  the  Des 
Moines  area,  but  with  the  videos  and  a 
book  she  is  writing  she  hopes  to  inspire 
others  to  enjoy  making  gardens.  Al 
though  Bill  and  Karen's  farm  is  no 
open  to  the  public,  they  have  held  ope 
houses  in  past  springs.  Sales  of  cuttings, 
and  excess  plants  supported  purchase 
of  new  varieties,  and  friends  from  Des 
Moines — fellow  artists  and  art  collec 
tors — came  to  renew  old  ties. 

By  July,  when  the  weather  is  hot  an 
stickv  and  the  garden  is  for  the  most 
part  taking  care  of  itself.  Bill's  and  Ka- 
ren's thoughts  turn  to  preparing  foi 
their  December  show  of  prints,  paint 
ings,  pastels,  and  sculpture  at  the  Perci 
val  Galleries  in  Des  Moines.  Even  so 
the  pleasures  of  the  landscape  are  irre 
sistible — the  newest  bed  will  be  a  late 
season  display,  full  of  white  Japanese 
anemones,  purple  and  white  fall  cle 
matis,  asters,  and  dahlias,  bringing  thi 
thriving  American  garden  as  close  t( 
full  circle  as  Iowa  winters  will  allow.  A 
(For  information  on  plant  suppliers  ant 
videocassettes  see  Resoun  es.) 
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to  geometric  -  illustrated  by  over  '200  full-color  photographs, 
shot  in  some  of  the  most  distinctive  aiuif-omantic  homes  in 
[merica  and  Europe.  I'm  are  guided,  room  by  room,  in  choos- 
ing a  color  scheme,  fabrics,  and  furnishings  that  will  bring 
\our  home  to  fresh,  blooming  life:  from  stylized  sprigs  of 
Street  I  iolets  for  a  formal  bring  room  to  giant  smiling 
Sunflowers  for  the  cheeriest  of  bouquets.  Arranging 
flowers  (fresh  and  dried),  scenting  your  bath  with 
Lavender  and  Hyacinth,  and  select- 
ing the  essential  finishing  touches, 
it 's  all  here,  along  with  a  complete 
list  of  suppliers  and  their  addresses. 
It  s  as  beautiful  as  it  is  practical. 
And  it's  yours  at  a  20%  discount 
when   you    order    directly  from 
Lite  Conde  Nast  (  ollection. 
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call  toll  free  ! 

1-800 -678 -5681 


For  credit  raid  orders. 

or  send  check  or  mone\  order  to 
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P.O.  Box  I  (1214 

Des  Moines.  Iowa  50336 
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Call  of  Montana 


(Continued  from  page  116)  northern  boundary  of  Yellow- 
stone National  Park.  It  straddles  two  and  a  half  miles  of  a 
fast-flowing  brown-trout  river  replenished  by  the  drainage 
from  several  million  acres  of  wilderness.  The  valley  is  just 
the  right  size — broad  shouldered  enough  to  welcome  light, 
remote  enough  to  discourage  highway  construction,  and 
surrounded  by  views  of  lodgepole  pine,  river  riffles,  and 
snow-crusted  mountains  that  make  my  knees  wobble.  Mule 
deer  are  ubiquitous  year-round.  Elk,  moose,  mountain  lion, 
and  black  bear  appear  according  to  the  season.  And  every 
indigenous  predator,  save  the  gray  wolf,  has  left  tracks. 

The  reserve,  divided  between  twenty-two  secretive  land- 
owners, had  been  formed  in  the  1970s  as  a  kind  of  new-age 
commune.  Some  of  the  founding  fathers  are  still  there:  a  tal- 
ented potter,  an  oceanographer.  But  many  have  moved  on 
to  citv  pursuits.  From  one  we  acquired  the  most  historic  slice 
of  property  known  simply  as  the  Bar  20.  The  title  and  brand 
go  back  to  a  deed  Teddy  Roosevelt  signed  over  to  a  Mrs.  Far- 
go (as  in  Wells  Fargo),  thence  to  a  Mark  Cross  heir,  a  World 
War  I  naval  commander,  and  a  group  who  cobbled  together 
a  dude  ranch  that  failed  in  the  fifties. 

Grandly  (that  is,  with  help  from  our  father),  we  set  out  to 
re-create  the  Bar  20  as  a  family  compound.  We  acquired 
more  land  as  well  as  a  neglected  bunkhouse  and  some  cabins 
across  the  river.  All  of  these  buildings  were  hopelessly  de- 
moralized— painted  orange  and  patched  with  plywood. 
Fortunately,  my  sister  and  Chuck  Defandorf,  our  builder, 
had  a  vision.  The  dark  living  room  in  the  main  structure 
suddenly  developed  a  brace  of  French  doors,  a  burnt-out 
closet  became  a  bath,  a  generator  shed  metamorphosed  into 
my  office.  And  a  cabin's  funky  sixties  add-on  was  camou- 
flaged thanks  to  Hilary's  many  walks  through  the  woods 
with  Benjamin  Moore  color  chips  in  hand.  For  furniture  my 
sister  again  called  upon  Ken  Siggins  and  Jimmy  Covert, 
mixing  their  work  with  vintage  Molesworth  designs  pur- 
chased from  an  aging  neighbor  who  had  crafted  them. 

From  May  to  November  the  Bar  20  has  become  the  per- 
fect human  habitat.  Mornings,  I  write  to  the  sounds  of 
springwater  bound  for  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Lunch  is  usually 
a  picnic  orchestrated  to  a  hike.  Late  afternoons,  if  there's  a 
hatch  on  the  river,  I  go  my  way  with  a  dry  fly.  Some  days  we 
float  the  nearby  Yellowstone  with  fishing  guide  Steve  Pauli. 
Other  times  we  head  into  the  Absarokas  on  horseback.  In 
summer,  friends  accumulate  at  a  remarkable  rate.  Scarlett 
Daley,  Chuck's  girlfriend,  oversees  the  kitchen,  and  in  the 
evening  the  cool  valley  air  is  enriched  with  the  smell  of  cur- 
ries, cassoulets,  and  barbecues. 

Of  course,  we  aren't  alone  in  this  valley.  The  area  has 
gone  decidedly  flashy  in  recent  years,  and  only  conservation 
easements  (through  the  Montana  Land  Reliance),  prescient 
laws,  and  far-seeing  neighbors  guarantee  the  land  will  re 
main  as  is.  Maybe,  in  fact,  the  valley  will  improve.  There's  an 
active  campaign  to  restore  the  wolf  to  its  former  range  in 
Yellowstone.  With  luck  these  wonderful  predators  wil 
prowl  the  ridges  above  us,  and  during  the  summer  evenings 
on  our  screened  porch  we'll  hear  their  lonesome  howl.  The 
Montana  of  my  dreams  will  then  be  just  about  complete.  * 
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Modern  Masters 

^Continued from  page  I  50)  far  in  dispel- 
ling this  condescension;  indeed,  their 
collection  inaugurated  the  virtually 
unanimous  approval  that  de  Kooning's 
work  of  recent  decades  now  enjoys. 

In  the  Mnuchins'  case,  the  difficulty 
of  t  he  search  for  art  is  almost  exceeded 
by  the  pains  taken  in  displaying  it.  Ad- 
mit ledly,  few  collectors  are  able  to  fret 
over  arrangements  of  a  brace  of  de 
Koonings  or  a  pride  of  Rothkos.  Rob- 
ert and  Adriana's  town  house,  its 
Adam-style  facade  fort  brightly  set 
across  a  double  lot  on  Manhattan's  Up- 
per East  Side,  was  restored  to  meet  the 
standards  imposed  by  collections  of 
modern  and  tribal  art,  of  Chinese  and 
Georgian  furniture — in  addition  to 
satisfying  domestic  requirements. 

After  entering  a  vestibule  faced  in 
white  marble,  the  visitor  passes  into  a 
square  reception  hall  of  regal  measure. 
All  the  Rothkos  once  hobnobbed 
there;  successive  substitutions  and 
moves  from  one  wall  to  another  have 
reflected  the  care  taken  to  show  each 
work  to  best  advantage.  (Since  these 
collectors  adhere  to  the  belief  that  God 
is  in  the  details,  I  am  tempted  to  write 
"Mnuchiae"  for  minutiae.)  Though 
Robert  and  Adriana  live  with  excep- 
tional furniture — Ming  alongside 
George  I,  Biedermeier,  and  Hoff- 
mann— pieces  are  selected  with  a  view 
to  understatement  so  that  burnished 
beauty, will  not  distract  from  the  digni- 
ty of  the  paintings.  At  the  rear  of  the  re- 
ception, hall,  pedimented  doors  open 
into  the  dining  room,  where  the  ab- 
stract expressionist  masterworks  are 
post  often  found:  a  superb  1951  Pol- 
lock, a  great  Franz  Kline  of  1958,  and 
I  ne  seemingly  more  minimal  but  equal- 
ly epic  efforts  of  Clyfford  Still,  Mark 
'lothko,  and  Ad  Reinhardt. 
;    A  curved  staircase  rises  to  an  apsidal 
anding  and  two  large  living  rooms  on 
'he  second  floor.  In  the  past,  the  land- 
ng  sheltered  a  complex  relief  by  Frank 
■itella;  at  present,  an  early  muscular 
vork  by  Mark  di  Suvero  is  installed 
here.  Che  Faro  Senza  Euridice?  is  one  of 
four  extant  wood  constructions  that  re- 
feal  this  artist's  command  of  the  ges- 
ural  vernacular  of  abstract  expres- 
lionism.  These  early  sculptures  are 
requently  associated  with  the  paint- 


ings of  Franz  Kline,  a  comparison  that 
is  reinforced  at  the  Mnuchins'  by  ex- 
amining the  Kline  in  the  dining  room. 
The  rooms  on  the  second  floor  open 
into  one  another,  and  virtual  overviews 
of  Philip  Guston,  Richard  Diebenkorn, 
Cy  Twomblv,  and  Brice  Marden  have 
been  mounted  on  the  walls.  In  the 
front  room  hangs  an  Arshile  Gorky  of 
fierce  tenderness,  the  penetrating  First 
version  of  Charred  Beloved,  1946. 

The  collection,  however  superb,  is 


not  an  immutable  and  static  display 
moldering  in  a  dusty  untenanted  mu- 
seum. Neither  as  changeless  as  the  pag- 
eant of  Isabella  Stewart  Gardner's 
trophies  at  the  edge  of  the  Boston  Fen- 
way  nor  as  coyly  rearranged  as  the  trea- 
sures of  New  York's  Frick  Collection, 
the  Mnuchin  collection  is,  in  vivid  con- 
trast, a  vital  organism.  The  question  is 
no  longer  one  of  striving  for  perfection 
so  much  as  savoring  the  life-enhance- 
ment and  play  its  attainment  allows.  A 
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Theirs. 


HOWS  MY 
DRIVING? 

Call  1-800-555-1212 


Ours. 

HOW'S  MY 

DRIVING, 

PACKING, 

LOADING, 

MOVING, 

NEATNESS, 

FRIENDLINESS, 

CLEANLINESS, 

PUNCTUALITY, 

UNLOADING  & 

UNPACKING? 

Call  1-800-225-9546 


What  makes  Mayflower  drivers  so  interested  in  what  you  think?  For 
one  thing,  we  pay  our  drivers  better  if  you  say  you're  satisfied  with 
your  move.  We  call  it,  "Pay  for  Performance."  It's  a  good,  old-fashioned 
incentive  program,  and  no  other  mover  has  it.  just  us.  Your  driver  is  on 
time,  you're  treated  well,  and  your  things  are  treated  well.  Call  1-800- 
225-9546  for  a  Mayflower  agent  near  you.  You  can't  be  too  careful." 
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Le  Style  Passebon 

(Continued  from  page  120)  Le-Tan  and 
New  York— based  Ted  Muehling.  S<  ore 
another  "big  big  success." 

With  .uniques  in  the  sixteenth  arron- 
dissement  and  contemporary  work  in 
the  first,  the  only  thing  left  for  Passe- 
bon to  do  was  merge  old  and  new  in  a 
third  gallery  devoted  to  what  he  calls 
the  "dynamic  mix."  Which  he  did  hist 
September  at  20-22  galerie  Vero-Do- 
dat,  arguably  the  most  beautiful  arcade 
in  Paris.  Though  Passebon's  new  tri- 
level  space  effectively  offers  a  crash 
course — albeit  a  quirky  one — in  the 
history  of  the  decorative  arts,  it  also 
serves  as  a  showcase  for  his  stable  of 
contemporary  applied  artists,  any  one 
of  whom  is  available  for  commissioned 
pieces.  "When  you  look  back  at  other 
centuries,  you  see  friendships  between 
artists  and  clients,"  explains  Passebon. 
who  likes  to  think  of  himself  as  a  mod- 
ern-day shadchen,  which  is  to  say, 
matchmaker.  It  is  a  position  he  likes  in 
describe  as  "my  pleasure."  A 
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Page  12  Chaise  Opera  cherrywood  veneer  chair, 
by  Richard  Peduzzi  for  Plan  Venise.  to  order  from 
Plan  Venise.  Pans  (1 )  42-77-64-88 
DESIGN 

Page  38  Oak  chair,  by  Bruno  Bornone,  Fr8,000.  to 
custom  order  from  Bruno  Borrione,  Pans  (1 )  43-38- 
59-36,  Shaker  bent  plywood  screen^  by  Katherine 
Knzek  for  Cappellini,  at  Modern  Age,  NYC;  Lumi- 
naire,  Chicago,  Miami;  to  order  at  Diva,  Los  Ange- 
les Zina  beechwood/birch  armchair,  by  Thibault 
Desombre  for  Soca  Line,  to  order  from  Soca  Line, 
Carquefou,  France  (40)  93-71-52  Piceno  beech- 
wood  tripod  table,  by  James  Irvine  for  Cappellini, 
at  Diva,  Los  Angeles;  to  order  at  Modern  Age,  NYC;- 
Lummaire,  Chicago,  Miami  Bureau  Mouette  of 
pearwood,  by  AnaneMerlo  for  Artistes  et  Modeles. 
to  order  at  Neotu,  NYC;  Limn,  San  Francisco,  Ar- 
tistes et  Modeles,  Paris  (1)  46-33-83-20  Cut  Out 
maple  console  table,  by  Godley-Schwan,  $4,000, 
to  order  from  Godley-Schwan,  Brooklyn  (718)  383- 
2323.  Balancelle  cherrywood  veneer  chair,  by 
Richard  Peduzzi  for  Plan  Venise,  to  order  from  Plan 
Venise,  Paris  (1 )  42-77-64-88 
FOOD 

Page  50  Bauer  ceramic  plate,  Bauer  ceramic 
bowls,  similar  at  Buddy's,  Los  Angeles  (213)  939- 
2419  52  Bauer  ceramic  bowl,  similar  at  Buddy's 
(see  above)  53-54,  56  For  South  American  ingre- 
dients; Coisa  Nossa,  46  West  46  St. ,  New  York,  NY 
10036,  (212)  719-4779,  Hot  Stuff,  227  Sullivan  St., 
New  York.  NY  10012,  (212)  254-6120 

COLLECTING 

Page 62  Bertram  M  Cohen,  P. O  Box  839,  Leomin- 
ster, MA  01453 
STYLE 

Page  74  Silk  organza  dress  with  tulle  and  silk  blos- 
som overskirt,  by  Debra  Moises,  $2,750,  at  Berg- 
dorf  Goodman,  NYC  (212)  753-7300  Hand- 
knotted  faux  pearl  choker,  $650,  silk  cabbage 
rose,  $250,  to  order  from  Debra  Moises,  NYC  (212) 
575-4825  Layered  tulle  and  silk  blossom  table- 
cloth, to  order  from  Debra  Moises  (see  above)  Vic- 
torian-style  wire  garden  table  and  chairs,  at  Newel 
Art  Galleries,  NYC  (212)  758-1970.  One-of-a-kind 
mural,  similar  to  order  from  Ruben  Toledo,  NYC 
(212)  563-4960.  Blue  silk  chiffon  dress,  with  tulle 
and  silk  blossom  petticoat,  by  Debra  Moises, 
$1 ,500,  at  Bergdorf  Goodman  (see  above)  Silk  or- 
ganza and  lame  evening  bags  with  silk  flowers, 
$350  ea,  silk  cabbage  rose.  $250,  to  order  from 
Debra  Moises  (see  above) 
SETTLING  IN  MOUNT  DESERT 
Pages  78-85  Decoration,  by  Leta  Austin  Foster  & 
Assocs  ,  205  Phipps  Plaza,  Palm  Beach,  Fl  33480, 
(407)  655-5489  (shop  also),  424  East  52  St  ,  New 
York,  NY  10022,  (212)421-5918,  1 180  Greenwich 
St.,  San  Francisco,  CA  94109,  (415)921-1262  78 
Pattern  Blockade  woven  geometric  cotton  for  cur- 
tains, to  the  trade  at  Pindler  &  Pindler,  for  show- 
rooms (310)  643-6075  80-81  Pelargonium  Fancy 
chintz  (#1130/01)  for  furniture,  Oak  Twig  chintz 
(#2030/03)  for  pillows,  both  by  Colefax  &  Fowler,  to 
the  trade  at  Cowtan  &  Tout,  NYC;  Travis-lrvm.  At- 
lanta; Shecter-Martin,  Boston;  Rozmallin,  Chicago, 
Troy,  Rozmallin  at  Baker,  Knapp  &  Tubbs,  Cleve- 
land, Minneapolis;  John  Edward  Hughes,  Dallas, 
Houston;  Bill  Nessen,  Dania;  Egg  &  Dart,  Denver, 
Kneedler-Fauchere,  Los  Angeles,  San  Francisco; 
Croce,  Philadelphia;  Wayne  Martin,  Portland,  Seat- 
tle. Asbury  on  Nomar  Vinyl  wallpaper  and  border 
(#12130),  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  &  Fits,  NYC, 
Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Dania,  Denver, 
Houston,  Laguna  Niguel,  Los  Angeles,  Philadel- 
phia, San  Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy,  Washington, 
D  C  ,  London  Rustica  sisal,  to  the  trade  at  Stark 
Carpet,  NYC,  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas, 
Dania,  Houston,  Los  Angeles.  Philadelphia,  San 
Francisco,  Troy,  Washington,  DC.,  George 
Alonso,  Cleveland,  Dean-Warren,  Phoenix  Clas- 


sic Point  cotton  damask  (#96401-20)  for  near  pil- 
low, to  the  trade  at  Scalamandre,  for  showrooms 

(212)  980-3888  82  La  Belle  Epoque  chintz  for  fur- 
niture, to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House,  NYC,  Atlan- 
ta, Boston,  Chicago,  Dallas,  Dania,  Denver, 
Houston,  Los  Angeles,  Philadelphia.  Portland,  San 
Francisco,  Seattle,  Troy  Havering  Stripe  cotton 
(#7802)  for  pillow,  to  the  trade  at  Cowtan  &  Tout 
(see  above)  83  Table  linens,  similar  at  La  Ruche, 
Boston  (61 7)  536-6366.  Climbing  Geranium  chintz 
(#1045/01)  for  curtain  and  cushions,  by  Colefax  & 
Fowler,  to  the  trade  at  Cowtan  &  Tout  (see  above), 
Toile  Provencal  cotton  for  kitchen  cushions,  to  the 
trade  at  Clarence  House  (see  above)  84-85  Poly- 
ester/cotton woven  dotted  swiss  for  curtains,  to  the 
trade  at  Henry  Cassen,  division  of  Decorators 
Walk,  for  showrooms  (516)  249-31 00.  Nastri  e  Fiori 
embroidered  cotton  percale  sheets  and  queen- 
size  shams,  cotton  pique  bedcover,  to  special  or- 
der at  Frette,  NYC  (212)  988-5221;  Beverly  Hills 

(213)  273-8540  Rustica  sisal,  to  the  trade  at  Stark 
(see  above).  Taffeta  Quadrille  Virginie  rayon  check 
on  cushions,  to  the  trade  at  Clarence  House  (see 
above)  Squiggle  chintz  (#5608)  for  tableskirt.  to 
the  trade  at  Cowtan  &  Tout  (see  above). 
OUTSIDE  THE  ORDINARY 

Pages  86-93  Landscaping,  by  Jay  Griffith,  717 
California  Ave  ,  Venice,  CA  90291  ,(310)  392-5558. 
Selected  garden  furniture,  similar  at  Venice  Gar- 
den Furniture,  717  California  Ave.,  Venice,  CA 
90291;  (310)  399-4727  90  Royal  Velvet  cotton  I 
bath  towels,  by  Fieldcrest,  for  stores  (800)  841- 
3336  91  Sunbrella  Natural  Persian  Green  acrylic 
stripe  (#5635)  on  bench,  by  Glen  Raven  Mills,  for 
dealers  (800)  788-44 13 
SANCTUARY  IN  THE  CITY 
Page  95  Giorgio  Armani  silk  blouse,  at  Giorgio  Ar- 
mani Boutique,  NYC,  Beverly  Hills,  Boston.  99  Ro 
meo  Gigli  acetate/silk  blouse,  similar  at  Spazio 
Romeo  Gigli,  NYC,  Milan,  Paris 
THE  CRAFT  OF  FANTASY 
Pages  102-07  Decoration,  by  Jorg  Marquard,  Ga- 
lena del  Elefante,  Santa  Gertrudis,  Ibiza,  Spain 
(71)  19-70-17,  fax  (71)  19-71-10  Decoration,  by 
Veere  Grenney  Interior  Design,  28  Addison  PI 
Holland  Park,  London  W1 1  4SB,  (71 )  602-9362,  fax 
(71 )  602-8778  102-03  Venetian  painted  and  gild- 
ed chairs,  c  1810,  18th-century  Venetian  silver- 
leaf  mirror,  late  18th  century  Irish  cut-crystal  plate 
19th-century  Indian  mirror  balls,  crystal  candela- 
bra, all  on  cabinet,  19th-century  Chinese  oil  paint- 
ings on  glass,  late  18th  century  Italian  arte  povera 
tabletop,  similar  at  Guinevere  Antiques,  London 
(71)  736-2917  Mid  18th  century  Chinese  wallpa- 
per, similar  at  Toynbee-Clarke  Interiors,  London' 
(71 )  499-4472,  fax  (71 )  495-1204.  Polidoro  silk  vel- 
vet (#4234-27)  on  armchair  and  footstool,  to  the 
trade  at  Manuel  Canovas,  for  showrooms  (212) 
752-9588  Baudelaire  Moire  silk  on  giltwood 
chairs,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above  forf H 
pgs  80-81)  Painted  wallpaper  reproduction,  foot 
stool,  both  by  Hannerle  Dehn,  similar  to  order 
through  Veere  Grenney  (see  above).  Louis  XV 
mantelpiece,  similar  at  Thornhill  Galleries,  London 
(81)  874-2101  1920s  bird-shaped  crystal  wal 
sconce,  by  Bagues  Freres,  similar  at  Mrs  M  E 
Crick  Chandeliers,  London  (71 )  229-1 338,  fax  (71 ) 
792-1073  104  Faux  stone  walls,  painted  by  Ne- 
mone  Burgess,  similar  to  order  through  Veere 
Grenney  (see  above).  Cast  bronze  handrail,  similai 
to  order  from  Veere  Grenney  (see  above).  Carvec 
lion  console  table,  c  1830,  similar  at  Charles  Ed- 
wards Antiques,  London  (71)  736-8490.  Regency 
painted  and  gilded  chair,  similar  at  Carlton  Hobbs 
London  (71 )  730-351 7  Leopard  Skin  Velvet  wover 
silk  on  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Old  World  Weavers,  fo 
showrooms  (212)  355-7186  Regency  carved 
wood  wall  console,  similar  at  Charles  Saunders  An 
tiques.  London  (71)  351-5242,  fax  (71)  352-8142 j 
105  Trompe  I'oeil  walls,  painted  by  Alan  Dodd  sir 
ilar  to  order  through  Veere  Grenney  (see  above) 
Tallien  Stripe  cotton/silk  satin  for  curtain  lining.  t< 
the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above  for  pgs  80 
81 ).  Regency  chairs  with  chinoiserie  motifs,  simila 
at  O  F   Wilson,  London  (71)  352-9554.  Hepple 
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white  painted  and  gilded  pier  table,  Empire  gilt- 
metal  wall  sconce,  similar  at  Charles  Saunders 
(see  above)  Art  deco  mirror,  by  Serge  Roche,  sim- 
ilar at  Ross  Hamilton,  London  (71)  730-3015  106- 
07  Star  walls,  painted  by  Palladio,  similar  to  order 
through  Veere  Grenney  (see  above).  19th-century 
Italian  lacquer  bed,  similar  at  Guinevere  Antiques 
(see  above).  Leopard-print  wool  carpet,  to  the 
trade  at  Stark  (see  above  for  pgs  80-81 ).  Hautville 
Stripe  Silk  Taffetas  for  curtains,  to  the  trade  at  Brun- 
schwig  (see  above  for  pgs  80-81).  Silk  plaid 
(#F300-22)  for  valance,  to  the  trade  at  Osborne  & 
Little,  for  showrooms  (203)  359- 1 500.  Silk  fringe  on 
curtains,  by  Wendy  Cushing  for  Pierre  Frey,  to  the 
trade  at  Fonthill,  for  showrooms  (212)  755-6700 
Polidoro  silk  velvet  (#4234-27)  on  chair,  to  the 
trade  at  Manuel  Canovas  (see  above).  Italian  paint- 
ed secretary,  c  1 790,  Venetian  painted  and  silver 
gilt  armchair,  c.  1750,  Spelter  candlesticks, 
c  1870,  Spelter  figurines  converted  into  lamps, 
c  1870,  Irish  mahogany  dumbwaiter,  c.  1810,  Ital- 
ian small  commode,  c.  1 770,  similar  at  Keith  Skeel 
Antiques  &  Eccentricities,  London  (71)226-7012. 
BREAKFAST  AT  CHANEL 
Pages  108-109  Terry  cotton  bathrobe  (#25426), 
by  Karl  Lagerfeld  for  Chanel,  at  Chanel,  NYC,  Bev- 
erly Hills,  Costa  Mesa.  Dallas,  Washington,  D  C 
|  Silk  chiffon/viscose  evening  dress  (#28302),  by 
Karl  Lagerfeld  for  Chanel,  at  Chanel.  Beverly  Hills, 
Chicago,  Honolulu.  Selected  accessories,  at  Cha- 
J  nel,  NYC,  Beverly  Hills,  Chicago,  Costa  Mesa,  Dal- 
las. Honolulu,  Palm  Beach,  San  Francisco, 
I  Washington,  DC   108  English  Ivy  wallpaper  and 
I  cotton  fabric,  Brandt  Point  Stripe  cotton  fabric,  by 
Waverly,  for  dealers  (800)  423-5881 .  Windsor  oak 
:  chairs  (#370569),  at  Pottery  Barn,  for  stores  (800) 
J  922-9934.  to  order  (800)  922-5507  Lace  curtains 
]  in  kitchen,  similar  at  Janovic  Plaza,  NYC  (718)  786- 
:  4444.  outside  NY  (800)  772-4381 ,  catalogue  avail- 
able. 109  Upholstered  sofa,  similar  at  ABC  Carpet 
&  Home,  NYC  (212)  473-3000   Giltwood  mirror, 
•:  similar  at  Gracious  Home,  NYC  (212)  988-8990 
THE  CALL  OF  MONTANA 
Pages  11 0-1 7  Decoration,  by  Hilary  Heminway  In- 
|  teriors,  243  Farmholme  Rd  ,  Stonmgton,  CT  06378, 
(203)  535-3110.  Structural  renovation,  by  Chuck 
Defandorf,  431  South  H  St.,  Livingston,  MT  59047; 
,(406)  222-7916    112-13  Canvas  sofa,  basket 
hanging  lamps,  burlap  curtains,  to  order  from  Hila- 
:  ry  Heminway  (see  above)  Valreaf  quilted  cotton  on 
,wing  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Brunschwig  (see  above 
.for  pgs  80-81)  114  Pine  pole  beds,  fabricated  by 
blndy  Corson,  to  order  from  Hilary  Heminway  (see 
labove).  Buckeye  Blake  posters,  at  Big  Horn  Gal- 
lery. Cody  (307)  527-7587;  Brighten  Up  Shop, 
Great  Falls  (406)  453-8273;  Broschofsky  Galleries, 
Ketchum  (208)  726-4950    Ashbury  cotton/silk 
(#5200)  for  dust  ruffles,  to  the  trade  at  Cowtan  & 
Tout  (see  above  for  pgs  80-81)  Beacon  blanket 
pillows  withcigar  box  applique,  toorderfrom  Hilary 
Heminway  (see  above)  115  Log  furniture,  fabricat- 
ed by  Ken  Siggins  and  Jimmy  Covert,  to  order  from 
Hilary  Heminway  (see  above). 
LE  STYLE  PASSEBON 

Pages  118-21  Selected  antiques,  similar  at  Ga- 
lerie du  Passage,  20-22  Galerie  Vero-Dodat, 
75001  Paris,  (1)  42-36-01-13,  fax  (1)  40-41-98-86 
Artwork,  similar  at  or  by  commission  at  Galerie  du 
3assage  (see  above)  119  Toile  Bisonne  linen  on 
upholstered  armchair,  to  the  trade  at  Houles,  for 
khowrooms  (212)  935-3900.  121  Tripod  Moon 
oronze/horn  candlestick,  by  Ted  Muehlmg,  to  or- 
der at  Ted  Muehlmg,  NYC  (212)  431  -3825 
ALL-AMERICAN  GARDEN 
Pages  122-29  Sources  for  hardy  plants:  Hilltop 
Greenhouses,  6412  North  42  St.,  Omaha,  NE 
38111,  (402)  451-3303  (no  mail  order);  Bluebird 
Mursery,  519  Bryan  St.,  Clarkson,  NE  68629,  (402) 
392-3457  (wholesale  only)  Videocassette  Hardy 
'lowering  Plants:  A  Closer  Look,  by  Closer  Look 
/ideos,  boxed  set  of  4  cassettes  with  printed  cul- 
ure  guide,  $189  plus  $8  shipping,  from  Bluebird 
Nursery  (seeabove)  December  art  show,  at  Perci- 
'al  Galleries,  528  Walnut  St ,  Firstar  Bank  Building, 
3es  Moines,  IA  50309;  (515)  243-4893 


SETS  FOR  REAL  LIFE 

Pages  130-35  Selected  antiques,  similar  at  Wil- 
liam Doyle  Galleries'  Tag  Sale,  NYC  (212)  410- 
9285;  David  George  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  860- 
3034,  David  Drummond,  NYC  (212)  877-6753  131 
Vintage  Afghan  cotton  carpets,  similar  at  Montana 
Hemisphere.  Santa  Monica  (310)  458-6853.  Natu- 
ral Linen  (#LFY-344)  on  sofa,  from  Ralph  Lauren 
Home  Collection,  at  Polo/Ralph  Lauren  and  fine 
department  stores,  for  stores  (212)  642-8700 
Jules  cotton  on  Regency  chair,  to  the  trade  at  Clar- 
ence House  (see  above  for  pg  82)  Parchment 
lamp  shade,  similar  at  Just  Shades,  NYC  (212) 
966-2757  132  Ticking  Stripe  cotton  (#LFY-251 )  for 
sofa  pillow  and  two  chair  pillows,  from  Ralph 
Lauren  Home  Collection  (see  above)  Other  solid 
and  striped  vintage  cottons  on  pillows,  similar  from 
Michele  Fox,  NYC  (212)  532-2694;  at  Paula  Ruben- 
stein,  NYC  (212)  966-8954  Custom  George  Smith 
Stripe  cotton  on  chair,  to  order  at  George  Smith  So- 
fas &  Chairs,  for  dealers  (212)  226-4747  133  Len- 
tine  cotton  stripe  on  chair,  at  Paterson  Silks,  for 
stores  (800)  427-4557  134  Linen  (#1 109)  on  up- 
holstered living  room  chair,  by  Hamilton  Adams 
Linen,  for  dealers  (212)  221-0800 
AT  HOME  WITH  MODERN  MASTERS 
Page  149  Living  room  decoration,  by  Lauder  John 
Bowden  Interior  Design.  242  East  19  St.,  New  York, 
NY  10003;  (212)  832-6640 

GREAT  IDEAS 

Pages  153-54  Decoration,  by  Jacques  Grange, 
through  Deborah  Dutton  Minton,  Didier  Aaron.  32 
East  67  St  ,  New  York,  NY  10021,  (212)988-5248 
153  Les  Deux  Boomerangs  mobile.  1966,  by  Alex- 
ander Calder,  at  Pace  Gallery,  NYC  (212)  421- 
3292.  Matisse  Hommage  wool  carpet,  armchairs, 
sofa,  to  order  from  Jacques  Grange  (see  above) 
Lucrece  acetate  taffeta  for  shades,  at  Le  Decor 
Francais,  NYC  (212)  734-0032  Window  treatment, 
by  Le  Decor  Frangais  (see  above)  Pink  Shush, 
1965,  painting  above  mantel,  by  Jules  Olitski.  at 


Andre  Emmerich  NYC  (212)  752-0124.  Sunflower 
terra-cotta  roof  tiles  in  front  of  fireplace,  $9,300  pr 
to  the  trade  at  Marvin  Alexander,  NYC  (212)  838- 
2320  Noguchi  glass  ebomzed  wood  coffee  table, 
1948,  1950s  Seguso  on  table,  1950s 

Venini  glass/copper  ashtray  on  table,  Charles 
Eames  ponyskin  chair,  c  1946,  at  Fifty/50.  NYC 
(212)777-3208  Eng^  -pt  rack,  c   1830, 

Lovinson  &  Jacoby  Gothic  revival  occasional  table, 
Coade  stone  urns.  c.  1780,  at  Didier  Aaron  (see 
above)  Heart  Painting  I,  1970-71 ,  painting  in  cor- 
ner, by  Jim  Dine,  at  O'Hara  Gallery,  NYC  (21 2)355- 
3330  Brass  floor  lamps  (#1 U/WV),  to  the  trade  at 
Cedric  Hartman,  for  showrooms  (402)  344-4474, 
fax  (402)  346-5929  154  Femme,  1973,  by  Joan 
Miro,  at  O'Hara  Gallery  (see  above)  Quarry  con- 
sole table  (#22056)  in  white  matte  finish  (glass  top 
optional),  to  the  trade  at  Sirmos,  for  showrooms 
(212)371-0910  Untitled,  1958-59,  by  Sam  Fran- 
cis, at  Andre  Emmerich  (see  above)  French  three- 
piece  clock  garniture,  c  1860,  William  IV 
mahogany  pedestal,  similar  at  Didier  Aaron  (see 
above)  Wrought-iron  table  with  leather  tile  top,  by 
Michael  Krieger,  to  the  trade  at  John  Boone,  NYC 
(212)  758-0012  1950s  Venini  glass  pitcher  and 
tumblers,  at  Fifty/50  (see  above)  Tusk  blackened 
bronze  candlesticks,  sterling  snail  dish,  two  ebony/ 
sterling  spoons,  to  order  at  Ted  Muehlmg,  NYC 
(212)  431-3825  Late  1940s  green  blown-glass 
vase,  at  Malmaison  Antiques,  NYC  (212)  288- 
7569  Classic  lamp  (#50728)  with  faux  lava  finish. 
to  the  trade  at  Sirmos  (see  above)  Tripod  Moon 
blackened  bronze  candlesticks,  one  horn,  one 
blue  plastic,  Sun  hammered  sterling  reflector  can- 
dlestick on  blackened  bronze  stand,  to  order  at 
Ted  Muehlmg  (see  above).  Akari-Gemini  Noguchi 
lamp  (#UF4-L9),  1950s  Nason  glass  ashtray,  at 
Fifty/50  (see  above).  Doric  end  table  (#23022)  with 
ebony  finish,  to  the  trade  at  Sirmos  (see  above) 
William  IV  bookcase,  at  Didier  Aaron  (see  above) 
ALL  PRICES  APPROXIMATE 


Decorate  Your  Home 

Learn  Interior  Decoration    •  Save  Money 
•  Even  Start  a  New  Career 


You  can  get  started  in  this  challenging  field  at  home  in  your  spare  time 

ing  fascinating  people  -  and,  best  of 
all,  finding  a  profitable  outlet  for 
your  creativity. 

Let  the  Sheffield  School  of 
Interior  Design  help  you  get  started. 
Unique  'listen-and-learn'  program 
guides  you  -  step  by  step  -  with  the 
voice  of  your  instructor  on  cassette. 

You  will  be  surprised  at  the  low 
cost.  Mail  the  coupon  now  for  the 
school's  illustrated  catalog.  No  obli- 
gation. No  salesman  will  call. 


f  you  would  enjoy  working  with 
colors  and  fabrics . . .  choosing  beau- 
tiful furniture  and  accessories . . . 
planning  dramatic  window  treat- 
ments . . .  and  putting  it  all  together 
in  rooms  that  win  applause  -  then 
you  may  have  a  good  future  as  a 
professional  interior  decorator. 

You'll  earn  money,  of  course  - 
spare-time  or  full  time.  But  you'll 
also  be  rewarded  in  other  ways  - 
working  in  fashionable  places,  meet- 


SheffleM  School  of  Interior  Design 


FOR  BEAUTIFUL,  FREE  CATALOG.  MAIL  COUPON  OR 
CALL800-451-SHEFF  AND  ASK  FOR  OPERATOR  162. 


Sheffield  School  of  Interior  Design 

Dep't.  HG62.  211  East  43rd  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017 
Please  send  me  your  CAREER  GUIDE  &  CATALOG 
without  charge  and  obligation.  No  salesman  will  call. 
□  Under  18,  check  here  for  special  information. 

NAME 
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Barbara  Hulanicki 
is  hot  for  Miami 


"Oh!  Wonderful  Miami!" 
gushed  Barbara  Hulanicki, 
inspired  by  the  tragicomic 
spectacle  of  a  sad-happy  septu- 
agenarian parading  along  hus- 
tling-bustling  Ocean  Drive  in  hip-happening  South 
Beach — a.k.a.  the  Deco  District — decked  out  in  flaming 
orange  oversize  trousers,  a  cape  inscribed  with  urgent 
religious  messages,  and  a  big  hat.  "Oh!  That  sixties  hat!" 
Hulanicki  continued  in  her  British  clip,  clearly  moved  by 
the  Samuel  Beckett-like  vision.  "Isn't  she  nice?"  And 
then  a  hint  of  regret.  "I  miss  the  lunatics.  They  used  to 
send  them  down  from  the  North  in  the  winter.  They 
would  give  them  $100  and  bus  fare.  It's  absolutely  true." 
Nowadays,  of  course,  visitors  to  South  Beach  tend  not 
to  come  Midnight  Cowboy—style,  which  is  to  say  by  Grey- 
hound. Nor,  nowadays,  will  $100  get  you  very  far.  Barely 
through  the  night,  for  example,  at  the  Marlin  Hotel,  Hu- 
lanicki's  latest  high-profile  design  statement,  where  the 
owner.  Island  Records  mo- 
gul Chris  Blackwell,  said, 
"Think  Jamaica!" — which 
Hulanicki  did  in  a  scheme 
she  refers  to  as  "seashore- 
wit  h-Jamaican-vibes" — and 
where  Robert  De  Niro  is  ru- 
mored to  have  been  turned 
away  because  he  failed  to 
phone  ahead.  Or  at  least 
that's  what  they  said  in  W. 
Hula,nicki  said  she  hadn't 
heard  the  one  about  De 
Niro,  but  she  and  the  staff 
did,  she  admitted,  get  them- 
selves all  worked  up  over  a 
visit  from  Gianni  Versace. 
"We  thought  he  was  going 
to  want  truffles  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  night,"  said  Hula- 
nicki. "But  he  was  nice." 

'Miami  today  is  like  London 
in  the  sixties — everything  goes" 

Since  I  had  visited  the  Marlin,  I  asked  Hulanicki  to  ad- 
dress herself  to  the  always  tricky-in-Miami  question  of 
taste.  "I  don't  like  good  taste  very  much,"  she  con- 
fessed— as  she  had  to.  "Beige?  Very  boring."  Hulanicki's 
work  is  not  a  bit  boring,  which  is  to  say  that  not  once  since 
washing  up  on  the  Miami  shore  with  her  husband,  Ste- 
phen Fitz-Simons,  in  1987  has  she  been  guilty  of  good 
taste.  Certainly  not  in  her  debut  project,  Woody's  on  the 
Beach,  a  hot-pink  and  neon  nightclub  designed  for  Roll- 
ing Stones  guitarist  Ron  Wood.  Certainly  not  in  her  sec- 
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ond  nightclub,  located  in  a  flashy  Coconut  Grove  hotel 
and  shopping  complex  targeted,  according  to  Hulanicki, 
"to  the  drug  dealers  who  were  spending  like  mad  in  the 
eighties."  Certainly  not  in  her  current  project,  the  trans- 
formation of  the  long-favored-by-backpackers  Nether- 
land  Hotel  into  "luxury,"  as  they  say,  "condos."  Since  the 
Netherlands  facade  is,  ironically,  beige,  I  asked  what 
Hulanicki  had  in  mind.  A  powerful  palette  of  rust,  blue 
green,  yellow,  burnt  orange,  and  violet,  she  said,  adding, 
"God  help  us  with  all  those  deco  pastels." 

Although  candy-colored  South  Beach  is  a  surprising 
venue  for  a  pastel-weary  designer,  Hulanicki  feels  right 
at  home.  "Miami  today  is  like  London  in  the  sixties — ev- 
erything goes."  Hulanicki  knows  all  about  London  in  the 
sixties  because  she  was  the  mastermind  behind  Biba,  the 
"Miniskirts  R  Us"  retailing  phenomenon  that  reigned  as 
the  arbiter  of  hip  style  in  swinging  London  from  1964 
until  Hulanicki  and  Fitz-Simons  "fell  in  with  bad  part- 
ners" in  1976  and  hied  south  with  son  Witold  to  Sao 
Paulo,  where  for  six  years  they  exported 
clothes  for  Fiorucci  and  Cacharel.  After  a 
return  engagement  in  London  to  orga- 
nize a  proper  education  for  Witold,  Hula- 
nicki and  husband  hit  the  beach,  which 
Hulanicki  describes  as  "heaven,  heaven, 
heaven,"  despite  one  small  reservation: 
"Miami  is  a  magnet  for  badness." 

Hulanicki's  personal  experience  with 
Miami's  badness  includes  the  time  one  of 
her  clients  was  gunned  down  at  the  air- 
port, Miami  Vice-style.  And  then  there 
was  the  time  two  thugs  rammed  Hulanicki 
and  Fitz-Simons's  car  and  held  them  up 
with  a  sawed-off  shotgun.  "It  was  my  first 
serious  handbag,"  recalled  Hulanicki. 
"Pale  leather,  Sonia  Rykiel.  But  it  was  full 
of  pretzels."  Hulanicki  hasn't  carried  a 
handbag  since.  Instead  she  wears  a  fishing 
vest,  which  doubles  as  her  office.  "This  is 
it,"  she  said,  patting  the  vest's  various  pock 
ets,  which  appeared  slightly  overwhelmed  by  their  con- 
tents: "I  could  take  this  vest  off  and  open  a  real  office,  but 
I  just  can't  face  tying  myself  down.  I  like  to  leave  it  raw.' 
Although  Hulanicki  has  no  real  office  and  no  real  busi- 
ness telephone — she  has  friends  around  town  who  take 
messages  for  her — she  does  have  one  full-time  emplo\ 
ee,  a  young  draftsman  named  Jose,  who  currently  work 
out  of  an  abandoned  hotel  on  Ocean  Drive.  "He's  ver 
handsome,"  said  Hulanicki.  "He  wears  bicycle  shorts  t< 
work,  and  he  plays  disco  music  all  day.  It's  lovely." 

Given  her  peripatetic  history,  I  asked  Hulanicki  ho\ 
long  she  planned  to  stay  in  Miami  Beach.  "The  thing  l> 
say  is  I  might  leave  tomorrow.  That  way  you  will  proba 
bly  still  find  me  here  in  twenty  years."      Charles  Gande 
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